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TO OUR READERS: This special “double” January-April issue 
offers penetrating commentary on political and economic 
transition in Central Europe, stalled reform in the USSR, 
and currents among Chinese intellectuals abroad. We shall 
resume regular bi-monthly publication with the May-June 1991 


issue.—The Editors. 
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The Road From Socialism: Why, Where, What, and How 
Jan S. Prybyla 


Real existing socialism has failed. The only viable alternative to socialism is the market system. To get to the 
market system, a legal infrastructure has to be put in place, property has to be privatized, free markets have to be 
established, the economy has to be demonopolized, monetary and fiscal levers of government intervention in the 
market process have to be introduced, and the system has to be decommunized in its structures and personnel. 
Poland's “big bang” economic reforms of 1989-91 roughly conform to these prescriptions and, if pursued 
consistently, will ultimately reward that country with a functioning economy. 


Gorbachev, Perestroyka, and Economic Crisis 
Anders Aslund 


The Gorbachev regime has taken the economic stagnation it inherited from the Brezhnev era and converted it 
into a severe crisis, as it wavers between conservative and radical proposals for reform. Its economic actions 
resemble the economic failures of the communist government in Poland. 


The 1989 Revolution and Romania’s Future 


Matei Calinescu and Vladimir Tismaneanu 


The National Salvation Front that came to power in the aftermath of the December 1989 revolution that toppled the 
regime of Nicolae Ceausescu shows disturbing signs of relying on some of the techniques and policies of the late 
dictator. Nevertheless, the democratic trappings put in place in the last year may yet acquire substance. 


Conservatism and Hungary’s Transition 
George Schépflin 


The essentially conservative coalition government elected in Hungary after the October 1989 collapse of the 
communist regime lacks a clear political philosophy. It tends toward a traditional radical populism ill-suited for 
bringing Hungary into the contemporary international economy. 


Watesa’s Leadership and Poland’s Transition 
Voytek Zubek 


During the 1980’s, Lech Walesa became Poland’s internationally renowned national leader. But at the end of the 
decade, Watesa’s role in Poland's politics had begun to change, and by mid-1990, he had become engaged in a 
bitter political struggle against the intelligentsia-dominated Solidarity government. If the presidency of Poland is 
the reward for Watesa’s struggle, the price of victory may be his image as a leader transcending politics. 


Is Cuba Next? The Crises of the Castro Regime 
Howard J. Wiarda 


Seemingly alone among communist regimes, Fidel Castro's Cuba has refused to reform its political system or to 
acknowledge new international realities and adjust its policies accordingly. The uncompromising bluster of the 
regime is a sign of weakness, not of strength, for Cuba faces all the general crises confronted recently by 
communist regimes—crises of ideology, institutions, society, leadership, economy, and morale—as well as crises 
stemming from its international isolation and preoccupation with and proximity to the United States. 


Traveling Heavy: The Intellectual Baggage of the Chinese Diaspora 
Geremie Barmé 


The Chinese intellectual diaspora, swollen in numbers since the 1989 Tiananmen incident, is wrestling with 
factionalism and a “crisis of meaning” hauntingly familiar to the crisis that their predecessors struggled with 100 
years ago. However, Chinese intellectual exiles are unlikely to get a major role in their country’s political life unless 
the system is fundamentally changed. 


The Inspiration of New York: Meditations of an Iconoclast 
Liu Xiaobo (translated and introduced by Geremie Barmé) 


An essay by Liu Xiaobo, renegade critic and leader of a June 2, 1989, hunger strike in support of the students on 
Tiananmen Square, meditates on the question of nationalism, the abiding dilemmas of Chinese intellectuals in exile , 
and the nature of independent intellectual activity. The essay, written before his involvement in the protest 
movement, answers official and unofficial critics who have accused him of “national nihilism.” 


Essay-Reviews 


China: The Time of Song and Tears 
Norman Kutcher 


The 1989 student-led democracy movement encompassed two strains, with different aims and, at times, different 
participants. As the first—which was inward-looking and could be called a “laboratory of democracy'—gave way to 
the second—which looked outward, toward confrontation with the government—the movement faltered. Its 
unstructured and selfless nature, which had made it so powerful, kept it from putting into place a structure that would 
limit the power of its leaders. 


The Impact of Democracy on China Studies 
Barrett L. McCormick 


China’s 1989 democracy movement signaled that the kind of thinking which led to the collapse of communism in 
Eastern Europe is also occurring in China. Although civic politics will be harder to establish in China than in Eastern 
Europe and the road to democracy will be longer because of China's history and culture, it is important not to 
assume that the Chinese leadership’s values are the same as society's, that Chinese history and cultural values 
preclude the development of democracy, that the partial pluralism of bureaucratic politics reflects the most 
important debates in China, or even that the mainstream press asks the most important questions. 


Gorbachev's Unfinished Revolution 
Alfred Evans, dr. 


Mikhail Gorbachev's political reforms have thus far allowed an enormous expansion of popular participation in 
politics. However, political parties that aggregate popular interests into political coalitions and legislative 
mechanisms that provide partial satisfaction to popular demands have not been developed. In response to 
growing discontent, Gorbachev has come to rely on the KGB and the military, making him dependent on institutions 
that possess impressive means of coercion but little experience in balancing competing interests. 


Soviet Economic Reform and East-West Economic Relations 
Peter van Ham 


Mikhail Gorbachev lacks both the economic expertise to introduce a coherent program of economic reform and 
the political courage to implement it. Until recently, the Soviet President has pursued a middle-of-the-road course 
that was to have resulted in a half-plan, half-market economy. Recently, however, Gorbachev has appeared to 
give up the effort to find a third way between plan and market, and has opted for a reactionary course. 


Soviet Economic Mismanagement 
Karl W. Ryavec 


There is no indication that the Soviet leadership is prepared to let the economy off the “treadmill” of 
pseudoreforms, which have left fundamentally intact the bureaupathologically deformed, economically irrational 
system of management in the USSR. 


Back to the Future in the Soviet Countryside? 


Don Van Atta 


The question whether collectivization was necessary has taken on a new urgency in the Soviet Union. The current 
regime seeks to salvage some legitimacy by adhering to socialist ownership and deal with the food shortage by 
looking at forms of voluntary cooperation that were emerging in the Russian countryside under the New 
Economic Policy. 


The Road From Socialism: 
Why, Where, What, and How 


Jan S. Prybyla 


an Skoda, vice chairman of the Czechoslovak So- 
Cialist Party, who knows about such things first 
hand, has said that ‘‘the people don’t want to hear 
the name of socialism—it gives them heartburn.” Fried- 
rich Hayek, who knew this long before Skoda, wrote 
that “the decline of communism [is] occurring mainly 
where it has actually been implemented—and has, there- 
fore, been allowed to disappoint utopian hopes. It lives 
on, however, in the hearts of those who have not experi- 
enced its real effects: [among] Western intellectuals and 
among the poor... inthe Third World. . . . In the latter, ‘lib- 
eration theology’ may fuse with nationalism to produce a 
powerful new religion with disastrous consequences for 
people already in dire economic straits.” 
| use the word “socialism” to denote the system— 
otherwise known as “real, existing socialism’’—that has 
actually been applied in this century by ruling commu- 
nist parties all over the world. | restrict the term to cen- 
trally planned, administrative, command economies of 
which the Soviet Union from Lenin to Gorbachev is an 


| excellent example. By socialism | do not refer to the ac- 


ademic-intellectual (Kathedersozialismus), Third World 
clerical-messianic, or promissory-visionary meanings 


Jan S. Prybyla is Professor of Economics at the Penn- 
sylvania State University (University Park, PA). He is 
the author of, among others, The Political Economy 
of Communist China (1970), The Chinese Economy: 
Problems and Policies (1978), Issues in Socialist Eco- 
nomic Modernization (1987), Market and Plan Under 
Socialism: The Bird in the Cage (1987), and a collec- 
tion of essays published by the American Enterprise 
Institute (Washington, DC) entitled Reform in China 
and Other Socialist Economies (1990). He is a con- 
tributing editor of Current History and a member of 
the board of editors of Comparative Strategy. 


of the word. In their attempt to dissociate what they be- 
lieve to be the true essence of socialism from the deba- 
cle that has befallen “real, existing socialism,” some 
people—in the West and East, but especially in the 
West—deny the centrally planned economy’s socialist 
credentials. Instead, they call that construct Stalinist or 
even Leninist—an error of work and style, a misinter- 
pretation of or deviation from the original script that was 
presumably caused by the warped personalities of the 
leading actors in the historical drama written by Marx.” 
By contrast, others, anxious to “put this thing behind 
us,” trace the origins of command socialism all the way 
back to Plato. Leaving this debate aside, in this article | 
will focus on fundamental ideas or principles that gov- 
ern socialism, and the uncharted journey away from it. | 
try to answer four questions: why has socialism failed, 
where to go, what to do, and how to do it? | take it as axi- 
omatic that socialism has failed.° 


‘Friedrich A. Hayek, The Fatal Conceit: The Errors of Socialism, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1989, pp. 137-38. 

“For example, Gunther Guillaume, East German master spy and a 
former aide to West German Chancellor Willy Brandt who was exposed in 
1974, has said: “My work was misused by a distorted form of socialism." 
The Washington Times, Mar. 12, 1990. Guillaume helped to prepare the East 
German communist party (renamed the Party of Democratic Socialism) for 
the March 1990 elections. Guillaume’s former unwitting employer, Willy 
Brandt, stated: “Let's face it, socialism has been discredited by the mess 
created in the so-called ‘socialist countries.’ But there should be no doubt that 
what existed in Central and Eastern Europe was anything but Democratic 
Socialism—or Social Democracy as | prefer to call it.” Speech to the Council of 
the Socialist International at the Waldorf Astoria hotel in New York, The 
New York Times, Oct. 14, 1990. 

But not all the profession does. At the Allied Social Science 
Associations meeting (Washington, DC, December 28-30, 1989), a panel 
under the sponsorship of the Association for Comparative Economic 
Studies was scheduled to discuss the question “Has Socialism Really Failed?” 
One could regard this as an example of faith triumphant in the face of 
evidence, but on closer inspection it transpires that two of the three papers 
were concerned with socialism in the Third World, presumably the clerical- 
messianic, promissory-visionary variant of socialism. The panel was 
subsequently dropped. 


The Road From Socialism 


Why Has Socialism Failed? 


Socialism has failed because it is based on an intel- 
lectual error. The error consists in the assumption that 
(1) someone positioned at the center (or top) of a delib- 
erately constructed hierarchical organization can ob- 
tain and process manifold information from numerous 
dispersed sources; (2) that this information is better 
than that obtained through the market process; and (3) 
that this information can be used to determine and 
rank-order ends that mandatorily substitute for and are 
“superior” to those emerging from individual people's 
choices. 

The assumption has three flaws. First, it misunder- 
stands and misrepresents both the nature of dispersed 
knowledge in a spontaneously evolving, self-forming, 
extended macro-order (the market system) and the 
ability of deliberately constructed hierarchical struc- 
tures (the centrally planned system) to substitute for the 
information-gathering institutions of the market. The 
point here is not that the job is too big in a technical 
sense or that those who obtain and process the infor- 
mation are bad people out to sabotage the system 
(“wreckers’’), but that 


the market is the only known method of providing in- 
formation enabling individuals to judge comparative 
advantages of different uses of resources of which 
they have immediate knowledge and through whose 
use, whether they intend it or not, they serve the 
needs of distant unknown individuals. This dispersed 
knowledge is essentially dispersed and cannot be 
gathered together and conveyed to an authority 
charged with the task of deliberately creating order. . 
.. We are able to bring about an ordering of the un- 
known only by causing it to order itself.“ 


Itis not a question, as is sometimes suggested, of using 
more and better computers and more sophisticated 
mathematical models to enable the central planners to 
solve the information problem. The information problem 
is not one of computation alone. Acquiring information 
is more importantly and intrinsically a social process of 
discovery, a creative learning procedure for which 
competitive market trading and private property rights 
are indispensable.° 

The second flaw in the socialist assumption is psy- 
chological and moral. It consists in the assertion, both 
erroneous and arrogant, that individual human beings 
do not know what they want and have to be told by 
some superior intelligence, with a claim to special un- 
derstanding of social rationality, what it is that they real- 


ly want. The assertion and the claim are elitist and dicta- 
torial, no matter that they are usually couched in egali- 
tarian-populist-participatory-democratic rhetoric. They 
result in petty tutelage that reduces to a condition 
of perpetual infantilism the adult human beings en- 
meshed in the system. 

The third flaw, emanating from the second, has to do 
with incentives. Since the allegedly superior metahis- 
torical understanding of social rationality by the center 
rarely if ever corresponds to individual preferences, it 
has to be imposed on individuals. The means for recon- 
ciling the preferences of individuals and the central 
planners is force, usually accompanied by fear 
(whence the importance attached by socialism to mili- 
tary and public security goods and services). Resort to 
force as the principal means for rank-ordering and har- 
monizing divergent, often incompatible, private and 
central (‘public’) goals has a deleterious effect on both 
the quality of information in the system and on the sys- 
tem's moral fiber. People will lie and cheat as a matter of 
course, causing the system to err in its computations, 
distort its incentives, and debase its ethics.® 


Where to Go 


A difficulty often mentioned in connection with get- 
ting out of socialism is that there is no ready-made blue- 
print for transition, no road map so to speak. It is a jour- 
ney into the unknown. That is not in itself as big a 
problem as it is made out to be. In fact, it is perfectly 
normal and understandable when one deals with evolu- 
tionary, extended social orders. In the particular case 
of evolution away from socialism, we at least Know the 
general direction that change should take since there 


4Hayek, op. cit., pp. 77, 83 (emphasis in the original). See also his “The 
Use of Knowledge in Society,” American Economic Review (Princeton, NJ), 
No. 4, 1945, pp. 519-30. As Adam Smith wrote: “Every man is, no doubt, 
by nature, first and principally recommended to his own care; and as he is 
fitter to take care of himself than of any other person, it is fit and right that it 
should be so.” The Theory of Moral Sentiments, New York, Augustus M. 
Kelley, Reprints of Economic Classics, 1966, p. 119. 

°Don Lavoie, “Computation, Incentives, and Discovery: The Cognitive 
Function of Markets in Market Socialism,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia), January 1990, 
pp. 77-79; Lavoie, National Economic Planning: What Is Left? Cambridge, 
MA, Ballinger, 1985. 

SAdditionally, in the name of an iron law of dialectical historical 
progression (which is erroneous because neither biological nor cultural 
evolution knows anything like ‘laws of evolution” or “inevitable laws of 
historical development” [Hayek, op. cit., p. 26]), class hatred is designated by 
Marx as the driving force of historical necessity. This, as | have argued 
elsewhere (Orbis [Philadelphia], Winter 1983, p. 879) is social racism in the 
service of an elevated, ever receding, utopian goal, a poor and, indeed, 
mischievous and thoroughly evil foundation on which to build a society. 
Scholastic disputations (between the “one divides into two” and the “two 
combine into one” schools) about the essence of the historical dialectic 


are living examples of a successful alternative system 
right next door, on the other bank of the river, across the 
straits, or south of the DMZ. What is lacking is a detailed 
road map (and that the economists are used to), the 
how-to-do-it part of the trip. The direction, however, is 
Clear, if not acceptable to all the travelers (especially to 
those concerned above all with either the purity of the 
Marxist faith or, more pragmatically, with market fail- 
ures), and it is equally clear, in general terms, what 
steps have to be taken to get there. So, where does 
one go? 

One can, of course, stand still, do nothing, and cling 
to the old socialism, like Cuba and North Korea. In the 
most basic terms, the old or classical socialism equals 
state property plus state coordination. At the end of that 
road lie stagnation and decomposition. 

One way out of the present morass is to adjust the 
system to the left, that is to say, uproot all remaining 
vestiges of the market and private property and dis- 
mantle the bureaucratic planning apparatus. This is the 
way to War Communism, Maoism, Pol Potism, and oth- 
er as yet untried sociopathic creations of radical, nihilis- 
tic socialism. In the simplest terms, socialist radicalism 
equals state property plus coordination through faith 
and personal-factional networks. 

A second way is to adjust the system to the right, to- 
ward the market and private property. This can be done 
either a little (discreet revisionism) or a lot (advanced 
revisionism). Examples of discreet revisionism include 
the USSR from Malenkov to Gorbachev, most of East- 
ern Europe until 1989, China from 1961 to 1966, and 
Cuba off and on. Examples of advanced revisionism in- 
clude Hungary after 1968 and China from 1978 to 1988. 
Such minor and major adjustments to socialism do not 
work, the exemplary exertions of talented people like 


notwithstanding, this way of looking at the world precludes tensions being 
resolved by concession or retreat of the historically branded, formerly 
dominant, class. Coexistence of classes, mutual accommodation, some 

sort of social bond are not possible in this view except as tactical “united front” 
means of outwitting and eventually annihilating the class enemy. 
Incidentally, as Ludwig von Mises pointed out long ago, “the apostles of 
violence wrote their books under the sheltering roof of ‘bourgeois security’ 
which they derided and disparaged.” Human Action: A Treatise on 
Economics, Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1963, p. 172. 

Moreover, the Marxist assertion that capitalism spawns an ever larger 
and more militant working class (its gravediggers) is refuted by events. In fact, 
advanced capitalism reduces industrial workers to a minority. As for the 
alleged class division between rich and poor, which liberation theologians 
want to exorcise with Marx-inspired socio-Christian incantations, the 
pragmatic American answer, fast gaining ground around the world, is both 
more humane and effective: “Americans have never, on the whole, been 
particularly envious or resentful of the rich—which is why efforts to inflame 
‘class’ antagonisms have been so transient. The rich are not perceived as 
a ‘class’ but rather as people just like us—only they have more money.” Irving 
Kristol in The Wall Street Journal (New York), Oct. 8, 1990. “That's why 
most of us, or our forefathers, came here in the first place.” Letter to the Editor, 
ibid., Oct. 12, 1990. 
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Michat Kalecki to find a theoretical justification for them 
notwithstanding.’ They represent various mixtures of 
state and private property plus state and market coor- 
dination. At its most advanced, the second way merges 
with the third. 

The “third way” is disillusioning, not to say disas- 
trous, for people who seek to discard the sackcloth of 
socialism. It is to go half way to the market system, to 
cobble together selected plan and market institutions 
in amixed economy, but not to cross the hard-to-quan- 
tify but very real systemic line into capitalism. The third 
way is usually referred to as market socialism (or a so- 
Cialist market, or socialism with this or that national or 
cultural characteristic, or commodity socialism). There 
are several variations on this theme, including the sys- 
tem of worker self-management. At various times, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, and even China (although more in 
promise than execution) walked down this road. 

Analytically, advocates of the third way reason that 
the institutions of socialism and the market system are 
compatible and that with the aid of mathematical mod- 
els, simulation techniques, and computers they can be 
fused ina mixed system of market socialism that is pos- 
itively superior to capitalism. In its simplest and purest 
theoretical terms, market socialism equals state prop- 
erty plus market coordination, but in practice, it tends to 
mix state and private property and state and market co- 
ordination beyond the limits of the advanced revision- 
ism discussed above. 

The formal model for the third way was first elaborat- 
ed by the Polish economist Oskar Lange in the 1930’s,® 
but the issues surrounding the possibility of rational re- 
source allocation under socialism continued to be the 
subject of controversy long after the publication of Lan- 
ge’s On the Economic Theory of Socialism.°? An analyti- 
cally elegant variant of the market socialist idea is the 


7Jan S. Prybyla, Market and Plan Under Socialism: The Bird in the Cage, 
Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1987. See also Jerzy Osiatynski, 
Michat Kalecki On A Socialist Economy, New York, St. Martin's Press, 
1988; and John Bennett, The Economic Theory of Central Planning, New York, 
Basil Blackwell, 1989. 

®Oskar Lange, “On the Economic Theory of Socialism” (1938), reprinted 
in Benjamin E. Lippincott, Ed., On the Economic Theory of Socialism, New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1964, pp. 57-143. Writes Lange: “Let us put the 
simultaneous equations on an electronic computer and we shall obtain the 
solution in less than a second. The market process with its cumbersome 
tatonnements appears old-fashioned. Indeed, it may be considered as a 
computing device of the pre-electronic age.” “The Computer and the 
Market,” in C. H. Feinstein, Ed., Socialism, Capitalism, and Economic Growth: 
Essays Presented to Maurice Dobb, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1967, p. 158. 

°A good presentation of the debate may be found in Don Lavoie, Rivalry 
and Central Planning: The Socialist Calculation Debate Reconsidered, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1985; and Abram Bergson, 
“Socialist Economics,” in H. S. Ellis, Ed., A Survey of Contemporary 
Economics, Homewood, IL, Irwin, 1948, pp. 1412-48. 
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labor-managed market economy or worker self-man- 
agement model elaborated by Jaroslav Vanek of Cor- 
nell University in the 1970’s.'° Again, in the simplest 
theoretical terms, a labor-managed market economy 
equals worker-owned property plus market coordina- 
tion. In practice, worker-owned, state, and private 
property are intermingled with state, social-compact, 
and market coordination. This system, according to 
Vanek, is both more efficient than capitalism and moral- 
ly superior to it, at least in its conceptual form. '' In prac- 
tice, it has been a disaster in Yugoslavia, the country 
where actual economic practice most closely approxi- 
mated this model. 

The superiority of the third way over the market sys- 
tem is dubious on grounds of the fundamental incom- 
patibility of market and plan institutions, specifically the 
incompatibility of state or worker-owned property (rely- 
ing as it does on the commandist tendencies of flesh- 
and-blood bureaucrats who do not measure up—even 
remotely—to the Weberian ideal of probity and rational- 
ity) and market coordination. The Russian republic's 
Boris Yel'tsin says the third way is like trying to mate a 
hedgehog with a snake, an undertaking, one might 
add, that is both painful and ineffective. Janos Kornai 
sees market socialism as the brainchild of a convinced 
socialist of the 1930's (Lange), who ‘‘lived in the sterile 
world of Walrasian pure theory and did not consider the 
socio-political underpinnings of his basic assump- 
tions.”'* Kornai adds: 


The time has come to... abandon the principle of 
market socialism, even though a number of people 
still want to continue rearguard actions for this credo. 
_.. The market mechanism is the natural coordinator 
of private-sector activities. This is linked to the auton- 
omy of the decision-maker under the market mecha- 
nism, and to the centrality of the notion of free con- 
tract for both the operation of the market mechanism 
and the safeguarding of private property. It is futile to 
expect that the state unit will behave as if it were pri- 
vately owned and will spontaneously act as if it were 


'0 Jaroslav Vanek, The General Theory of Labor-Managed Economy, 
Ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 1970; Vanek, The Participatory Economy: 
An Evolutionary Hypothesis and a Strategy for Development, Ithaca, NY, 
Cornell University Press, 1971, and Vanek, Se/f-Management: Economic 
Liberation of Man, \thaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 1977. See also 
Branko Horvat, The Yugos/av Economic System: The First Labor-Managed 
Economy in the Making, White Plains, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1982. 

"Vanek says that his system, which he calls the “participatory 
economy,” not only “appears in a very favorable light" when compared with 
both an absolute standard of efficiency and with the performance of other 
economic systems, but that it is morally superior as well, in that it avoids the 
“mutilation of men when used exclusively as mechanical factors of 
production.” The Participatory Economy, p. 119. A summary of the criticisms 
of the Vanek model may be found in Prybyla, op. cit., pp. 10-12. 


a market agent. It is time to let go of this vain hope 
once and for all. Never, no more. There is no reason 
to be astonished at the fact that state ownership per- 
manently re-creates bureaucracy, since the state- 
owned firm is but an organic part of the bureaucratic 
hierarchy. '° 


Market Ethics 


Intellectual opposition to crossing the systemic bor- 
der to capitalism seems to arise mainly from the reser- 
vations that some people—in both East and West—har- 
bor on the subject of market ethics, particularly about 
the market's indifference to “equality” and “justice,” 
and the market actors’ use of material self-interest (in- 
terpreted as greed) as their principal incentive. The 
ambivalence on the subject of market morality (“this is 
the capitalist system, and you have to move the mer- 
chandise’’), often verging on outright hostility, ante- 
dates the market system. It can be traced back to the 
low status that over the centuries moral philosophers, 
theologians, and secular rulers attached to trading 
(“nonproductive”) and money-lending at interest (usu- 
ry). Roman Catholic thought, for one, is wary of individ- 
ualism. Pope John Paul || has repeatedly taught the 
priority of “labor” over “capital” and has rejected argu- 
ments that favor the exclusive right of private ownership 
of the means of production. In its more recent “post-so- 
cialist” Western rendition, the intellectual Left's low 
opinion of market morality latches onto legitimate envi- 
ronmental and other concerns (racism, feminism, or- 
ganic foods, animal rights, alternative life styles, bio- 
degradable garbage bags, vegetarian pacifism) es- 
poused by many nonsocialists. A reviewer of a Polish 


12 Janos Kornai, “Hungarian Reform Process,’ in Victor Nee and David 
Stark, Eds., Remaking the Economic Institutions of Socialism: China and 
Eastern Europe, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1989, p. 85. 

Kornai has an incisive critique of the Lange model (as perceived by the 
economics profession) on pp. 83-86. In earlier days, Kornai thought that 
some form of market socialism was a viable alternative to both socialism and 
the market system. He now considers this stage in the development of his 
thought to have been naive reformist. Some East European economists never 
outgrew it. For example, the Polish economist Wiodzimierz Brus (now at 
Oxford) writes (in the same volume) that he does ‘not regard the need for 
reconsideration of some of the [socialist economy's] limits recognized in 

the past as tantamount to acceptance of unlimited marketization of the 
system, even for reasons of pure efficiency. . . . | still do not subscribe to 
the view that private ownership is the only possible environment for the 
operation of the market” (pp. 271, 275). 

13 J4nos Kornai, The Road to a Free Economy. Shifting from a Socialist 
System: The Example of Hungary, New York, W. W. Norton, 1990, p. 58. The 
trip of Hungary’s New Economic Mechanism (NEM) down the third road 
led nowhere. The chaotic collapse of the Yugoslav experiment with worker 
self-management is a blow to Vanek's aesthetically pleasing analytical 
vision. But the romantic side of the vision remains alive. 
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book on how to get out of socialism admonishes the au- 
thor for his failure “to ask some hard theoretical ques- 
tions whose practical consequences could come back 
to haunt the marketization effort, such as the effects of 
‘marketizing’ state industry on environmental policy.’ '4 

Joined to these moral objections to the market sys- 
tem is the angst of former members of the socialist no- 
menklatura (the planning, administrative, secret-po- 
lice, and supervisory bureaucracies) threatened with 
forfeiture of the personal quasi-rents they used to draw 
from state-owned goods, and with the structural unem- 
ployment that will follow upon the emergence of a self- 
regulating, market mechanism making much bureau- 
cratic labor obsolete. Populist and trade-union con- 
cerns about giving industrial workers a fair shake or 
better (special access to shares of privatized state- 
owned assets and legislation to make their voice domi- 
nant in enterprise management) are also at work. Then 
too, the money illusion (prices at artificially low levels 
combined with a lack of goods to buy) fostered by so- 
Cialism is shattered by free-market prices and wages that 
more accurately reflect relative scarcities and marginal 
labor productivities. So, not surprisingly, many people, as 
workers and consumers, cry out for protection. 

There is no doubt that the normative case for the mar- 
ket system (‘fairness’) has not been made as convinc- 
ingly as has the positive case. The moral case for capi- 
talism has not matched capitalism's exemplary suc- 
cess in doing what an economic system is supposed to 
do, namely, supplying people with a larger quantity and 
better quality of goods and services that the people 
themselves want at prices they are willing and able to 
pay, and to do this efficiently, that is, with the least ex- 
penditure of resources. There is, nevertheless, a strong 
moral case to be made for capitalism. Hayek's ap- 
proach to the question of market ethics is that the mar- 
ket system rewards individual success in fulfilling the 
needs of others regardless of the merit of those needs, 
rather than ensuring the individuals’ conformity with 
some rationally conceived moral system (designed by 
a god, acentral committee, a workers’ council, or ten- 
ured faculty radicals). The market system, says Hayek, 


arises out of a competitive process in which success 
decides, not approval of a great mind, a committee, 
or a god, or conformity with some understood princi- 


'4Ben Slay, review of Adam Lipowski's Mechanizm rynkowy w 
gospodarce polskiej (The Market Mechanism in the Polish Economy), 
Warsaw, Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1988, in Comparative 
Economic Studies (Tempe, AZ), Fall 1990, p. 169. Presumably the reviewer 
had read about but perhaps not visited the areas of socialism's ecological 
holocaust (for example, Silesia) by comparison with which the capitalist Ruhr 
is an environmentalist's dream come true. 


ple of individual merit. In this order the advance of 
some Is paid for by the failure of equally sincere and 
even meritorious endeavors of others. Reward is not 
for merit (e.g., obedience to moral rules). For in- 
stance, we may fulfill the needs of others, regardless 
of their merit or the reason for our ability to fulfill them. 
... Understandable aversion to such morally blind re- 
sults, results inseparable from any process of trial 
and error, leads men to want to achieve a contradic- 
tion in terms: namely, to wrest control of evolution, 
i.e., of the procedure of trial-and-error—and to shape 
it to their present wishes. But invented moralities re- 
sulting from this reaction give rise to irreconcilable 
claims that no system can satisfy and which thus re- 
main the source of unceasing conflict. The fruitless 
attempt to render a situation just whose outcome, by 
its nature, cannot be determined by what anyone 
does or can know, only damages the functioning of 
the process itself.'° 


Clearly, such an evolutionary'® theory of morality (or 
descriptive ethics) offends those who, like the social- 
ists, seek to use reason to design a system of morality. 

Another approach to capitalist ethics is to consider 
the market system's exclusionary principle which, it 
can be argued, is more “modern” and democratic- 
egalitarian, and less socially, racially, and politically 
elitist, capricious, and offensive than other means of ex- 
cluding potential buyers from relatively scarce supplies 
(for example, access to special stores through commu- 
nist-party affiliation or to anew apartment through politi- 
cal influence). In the market system, the ability and will- 
ingness of buyers to pay the going market price 


"Hayek, op. cit., pp. 73-74. Emphasis in the original. 

‘©The evolutionary selection that Hayek speaks of is the survival of that 
system which is most successful at increasing population and wealth. The 
rules of conduct—especially those concerning private property, honesty, 
contract, exchange, trade, competition, gain, and privacy—that enable such 
systems (‘extended orders’’) to emerge ‘‘are handed on by tradition, 
teaching and imitation, rather than by instinct, and largely consist of 
prohibitions (‘thou shalt not's') that designate adjustable domains for 
individual decisions. . . . | prefer to confine the term ‘morality’ to those 
non-instinctive rules that enabled mankind to expand into an extended 
order since the concept of morals makes sense only by contrast to impulsive 
and unreflective conduct on the one hand, and to rational concern with 
specific results on the other’ (op. cit., p. 12). The socialist system's ethic is of 
the latter kind. “To follow socialist morality would destroy much of present 
humankind and impoverish much of the rest” (ibid., p. 7)—an observation 
confirmed by history. In the market system, “every transaction is voluntary. 
Self-interest and competition silently process staggering quantities of 
information and direct the flow of goods, services, capital and labor—just 
as in [Adam] Smith's much simpler world. Farsighted as he was, he would 
surely have been impressed. Mind you, modern man has also discovered 
something else. With great effort and ingenuity, and the systematic denial of 
personal liberty, governments can supplant self-interest and competition, 
and replace the invisible hand of market forces with collective endeavor and a 
visible input-output table. The result is a five-year waiting list for Trabants.” 
“The Modern Adam Smith," The Economist (London), July 14-20, 1990, p. 11. 
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determines access to goods. Moreover, the decision 
whether to seek access or not is up to the autonomous 
individual possessor of money, not up to planners and 
other faceless bureaucrats outside and above the indi- 
vidual.'’ As Peter L. Berger explains, the market sys- 
tem’s cultural presuppositions include 


an aversion to mystical otherworldliness, a pragmatic 
mind set, habits of discipline and self-denial, and sta- 
ble family life. And among likely cultural conse- 
guences are the melting-down of traditional barriers 
of ancestry and caste, a calculating, risk-assessing 
approach to life, and an orientation toward the future 
rather than the past... . In all likelihood, the market, 
taken by itself, fosters both the virtues and the vices 
of salesmanship. Among the virtues are risk-taking, 
initiative and innovation, and at least a rough egalitar- 
ianism (everybody's money has the same color). 
Among the vices are the tendency to assess human 
success in purely monetary terms (“how much is 
he worth?”), an extension of competitiveness and 
achievement-orientation into non-economic spheres 
of life where these are inappropriate (notably the 
sphere of intimacy), and a disparagement of what the 
Greeks called the ‘theoretical life.’""® 


A third normative argument for capitalism addresses 
more particularly the market system's relationship to 
political democracy. Although the experiences of 
post-World War || Taiwan and South Korea, and to- 
day’s Singapore show that capitalism can coexist with 
political authoritarianism (but not with totalitarianism), it 


'7lt can be argued that the normal socialist condition of chronic supply 
shortages (goods-scarcity) in which money is, by and large, not convertible 
into desired goods (except on the black market) is one more way in which 
the decision as to what the individual should want and what he will get is 
transferred from the individual to bureaucrats outside his ken and control. 

'8Peter L. Berger in The Wall Street Journal, July 14, 1988. Berger 
argues elsewhere that if advanced market societies were judged by the 
yardstick of absolute standards of living, rather than by inequalities within 
them, “the level of moral acceptability would surely rank among the highest in 
human history.” Cited in E. J. Dionne, Jr., “Catholics Debate Morality of 
Capitalism, US Style," The New York Times, Nov. 29, 1986. “In a simple 
commercial transaction from hand to hand, the seller wishes to gain as 
much as possible and the buyer to pay as little as possible. We have here a 
conflict of interests, but neither of the partners expects a sacrifice from the 
other side. The relation is impersonal, and the preference given to our own 
interests is not to be taken as egoistic. In personal relations our obligations 
are different. It is not so pleasant to bargain with a friend.” Maria Ossowska, 
Social Determinants of Moral Ideas, Philadelphia, The University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1970, p. 72. 

19E\len Geld, “Dictatorial Habits Hard to Break in Brazil," The Wall Street 
Journal, Nov. 21, 1986; see also Jan S. Prybyla, ‘Socialist Economic Reform, 
Political Freedom, and Democracy,” Comparative Strategy (New York), 

No. 4, 1988, pp. 351-60, reprinted in Prybyla, Reform in China and Other 
Socialist Economies, Washington, DC, American Enterprise Institute, 
1990. 
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works at its natural and spontaneous best in an environ- 
ment of democracy, which presupposes observance of 
the rule of law: 


[Market] entrepreneurs cannot function properly with- 
out a working democracy. They need the stability of 
openly debated, representative law to be able to 
make long-term plans. They need the assurance of 
basic rights such as those of property, information, 
and movement. Nor can a democracy work without 
the independence intrinsic in private enterprise. And 
as a foundation, both require a governmental struc- 
ture in which a balance of power imposes respect for 
established and lasting law.'° 


What To Do? 


The third way—or market socialism and associated 
labor management constructs—represents, in my 
view, the greatest single threat to the efforts of the 
newly liberated people in Eastern Europe to break 
with the errors and oppressions of socialism. Unlike 
the always conceivable attempts by armed sections 
of the nomenklatura to bar the way out and keep the 
people in, third-way dystopias are insidious in the 
peaceful gentleness with which they insinuate them- 
selves into the discussion of systemic alternatives. If 
adopted (and some influential Czechs have been toy- 
ing with the possibility), they will, via a long detour, 
lead to a dead end.*° A wound can be no less fatal 
for being self-inflicted. 

The only proven effective alternative to socialism is 
the market system.?! Transition to the market means 
replacing Marxist-Leninist ideas and socialist institu- 
tions. An essential political precondition for the pain- 
ful institutional conversion is the people’s trust in their 
government. This is to say that the self-appointed, 
self-anointed, illegitimate communist government has 
to be done away with. The intellectual error concern- 
ing the theoretical possibilities, feasibility, and superi- 
Ne ese pete res up a gee ee ee ee 

20On the temptations of the third way in post-communist Eastern 
Europe, see William Echikson, Lighting the Night, New York, Morrow, 1990. 
“We Social Democrats advocate a mixed economy, which does not mean 
that we have a fixed formula for the proper mix. No one has to convince us that 
market forces are indispensable for economic growth, but we also believe 
that private interest must be attuned to the public interest in social justice and 
ecological survival” (Willy Brandt in The New York Times, Oct. 14, 1990). 
Worker management has been advocated in the United States as an improved 
version of capitalism in the form of employee stock-ownership plans since 
Louis Kelso and Mortimer Adler's The Capitalist Manifesto (1958). See Dwight 
D. Murphey, “Employee Ownership: A Rapidly Growing Threat to a Free 
Market,” The Freeman (Irving-on-Hudson, NY), July 1990, pp. 258-61. 


21s Arthur Seldon has argued in Capitalism, New York, Basil Blackwell, 
1990. 
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or efficiency of central planning and of its associated 
ethic also has to be discarded and replaced by the 
principle that economic choice is best left to the vol- 
untary mutual consent of competing individuals per- 
sonally responsible for their actions, unless the con- 
trary is proved in specific cases beyond a shadow of 
a doubt. In principle, access to goods has to be 
through willingness and ability to pay the going mar- 
ket price—with allowable exceptions determined by 
the community's moral standards, which are ex- 
pressed through freely chosen, representative politi- 
cal institutions. Government efforts to shape out- 
comes are acceptable but subject to strong re- 
straints. When working properly, the system provides 
equal opportunity at the start but does not guarantee 
equality of outcomes; the latter it cannot, and should 
not attempt to, accomplish. 

Opponents of transition to a full market system, no- 
tably the proponents of a third way, introduce into the 
discussion tangential issues, one of the more dis- 
tracting of which concerns the allegedly uncompro- 
mising totality of the institutional change. They sug- 
gest that laissez faire leaves no room for government 
involvement in the market process, and that there is 
no place for socialized (state and cooperative) prop- 
erty in a market system seen to be synonymous with 
“unfettered capitalism’ or an unrestrained free mar- 
ket. This nonsense was first dismissed by Adam 
Smith in his Wealth of Nations in 1776 and has been 
refuted countless times since. Full transition from so- 
Cialism to capitalism does not mean that market insti- 
tutions have to be 100 percent pure and that there 
are no compromises. The question is one of propor- 
tions. What laissez faire requires is that in order to do 
the job of economizing well, people should be left 
alone as a matter of general principle, not in every 
detail. Like all living organisms, the market system 
has its share of failures, some of which are serious 
(for example, negative externalities, information break- 
downs, inability to detect needs not backed by pur- 
chasing power, provision of many public goods, 
etc.). A number of these failures can be remedied by 
governmental manipulation of market signals; others 
(a minority) can be overcome only by resort to extra- 
market, administrative-command interventions in the 
market process. 

The crucial question is one of the relative propor- 
tions of the institutional elements that make up the 
system. Any complex social order has to consist of 
an internally logical whole of compatible, interacting, 
mutually reinforcing, and integrated institutions and 
ideas operating within a larger symbiotic political, le- 
gal, and cultural environment. As an absolute require- 


ment, the system must have a sufficient critical mass 
of such internally consistent, cooperating, and inte- 
grated institutions and principles (both positive and 
normative) that clearly and unequivocally determine 
the rules of the allocative game. For the system to re- 
tain its identity and purpose, systemic borrowings 
cannot be of such magnitude and qualitative weight 
as to countermand, substantially and substantively al- 
ter, or paralyze the functioning of the system’s own 
institutions and invalidate its theoretical principles 
and ethics. Kornai sums this up in the following 
terms: 


The real issue is the relative strength of the compo- 
nents of the mixture. Although there are no exact 
measures, | venture the following proposition. The fre- 
quency and intensity of bureaucratic intervention into 
the market processes have certain critical values. 
Once these critical values are exceeded, the market 
becomes emasculated and dominated by bureau- 
cratic regulation.** 


The same applies to the incursion of market institu- 
tions and ideas into the socialist system. In my view, the 
problem with market socialism and allied constructs is 
that they represent a no-man’s land located between 
socialism and capitalism where the partly dismantled 
and decayed planning institutions and the incomplete 
market institutions neutralize each other, a condition 
appropriately conveyed by the phrase “mixed-up non- 
system” that muddles but not through. As noted above, 
Yugoslavia and Hungary in the 1980’s, and China 
around 1985, approximated this condition. But, it is 
sometimes countered, how about Sweden's “middle 
way?’*? And what about the Régie Renault, which is 
government-owned but acts like a stalwart market ac- 
tor? Sweden is a capitalist country with very high taxes 
(sales tax of 23 percent and a top marginal income tax 
rate of 62 percent in 1990). Market coordination and 
private property prevail despite widespread statist in- 
terventions, mostly in the area of social welfare. As for 
Renault, the reason for its market orientation and high 
profits is that, despite the large size of this firm, it is one 
of many relatively small islands in a French sea of pri- 
vate economy and must perforce swim in compliance 
with market rules, or go under.*4 

The following six measures have to be implemented 
on the institutional front to ensure a successful tran- 
sition from socialism to capitalism: 


2Kornai, “Hungarian Reform Process," p. 48. 
*3Tony Horwitz in The Wall Street Journal, Apr. 5, 1990. 
*4Kornai, The Road to a Free Economy, p. 59. 
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e Alegal infrastructure must be put in place to define 
the rights and responsibilities of autonomous agents in 
the market process, particularly regarding property, 
contract, and tort. The question is not just one of legiti- 
mately enacting laws—that, with the collapse of com- 
munist dictatorship, is the easy part. Rather, the task is 
to ensure that the laws are just and applied equally to 
everyone, and that they are observed in both their letter 
and spirit—that there is legal order without which the 
market cannot operate or operates in grotesque, neo- 
mercantilist, and corrupt ways, as in Peru, Brazil, and 
Argentina. Other infrastructures—accounting, mana- 
gerial, statistical—must also be installed, created ex ni- 
hilo for the most part, and accompanied by the inculca- 
tion of habits of accuracy and full disclosure in place of 
socialism’s Baron Munchausen statistics. All this is 
needed for what is, for the post-communist countries, in 
essence an investment in a promise. It is a big and 
tough agenda, and the time is short. 

e Property has to be privatized. Very broad (but not 
unlimited), legally sanctioned, and protected rights to 
the use of, transfer of, and income from things—quasi- 
sovereign rights over particular domains—have to be 
vested in individuals and freely constituted associa- 
tions of individuals. Private property is indispensable 
for market valuation, that is, for the emergence of those 
information signals and coordinating devices called 
market prices, for an efficient incentive system, and, 
most important, for the discovery of what needs to be 
done in society, that is to say, for the systemic evolu- 
tionary process itself. Private property is very helpful for 
the proper maintenance of assets on the reasonable 
theory that people take good care of what belongs to 
them (witness the decrepit state of socialist property), 
and it is essential for personal liberty. 

e Free markets with free prices have to be intro- 
duced for goods, factors (land, labor, capital), and 
money (interest rates, foreign-exchange rates), and the 
socialist system of “economic physics” (neo-barter) 
has to be monetized. The essence of the market system 
is people's ability to procure the goods they want by un- 
constrained and unrestricted exchanges of money on 
the basis of market price information. There must be 
free entry into the market and free exit from it. This 
means that there are no barriers to entering market 
transactions, that workers and managers can be fired, 
and that unprofitable firms go bankrupt. 

e There must be effective dispersal of decision-mak- 
ing power, that is to say, competition that permits inter- 
firm comparison that is absent under socialism. Com- 
petition is the market system's evolutionary selection 
mechanism. State monopolies must be not only dena- 
tionalized but broken up before privatization. “The So- 


viet economy [and the same applies to all socialist 
economies], writes Soviet economist Vasiliy L. Se- 
lyunin, “is essentially a far-flung network of monopolies 
connected by railroads and run by the Communist par- 
ty's patronage network.’*° It would serve little purpose 
to create private firms out of state ones and liberate the 
price system if ownership of the newly privatized firms 
remains highly concentrated. In those circumstances, 
state monopoly pricing would simply be replaced by 
private monopoly pricing. The creation of conditions for 
domestic market competition (which must be clearly 
distinguished from the bureaucratic competition for po- 
litical influence and connections—b/at—under social- 
ism) should be accompanied by measures to ensure 
foreign competition—removing tariff and nontariff barri- 
ers to trade and making the domestic currency convert- 
ible in most transactions (on foreign trade account at a 
minimum). 

e Macroeconomic levers of governmental interven- 
tion in the market mechanism must be introduced. 
Such intervention is to be primarily indirect and sup- 
portive of the market process, that is, it should aim to 
correct market failures and expand the scope of the 
market and private property (for example, through pub- 
lic expenditures on social overhead and some aspects 
of research and development). Such public policy le- 
vers include: (1) establishment of effective controls 
over the money supply; (2) promotion of external ex- 
change convertibility; (3) reform of the banking system; 
(4) reform of the taxation system (including abolition of 
the bulk of budgetary subsidies); and (5) creation of a 
social safety net on an economy-wide basis, notably 
the introduction of a national scheme of unemployment 
insurance and job retraining programs. Additionally, in 
the case of most post-communist countries, the new 
noncommunist governments will have to negotiate with 
foreign lenders (commercial banks and governments) 
concerning payments on outstanding debts. 

e The system has to be decommunized, which 
means: (1) dismantling the bureaucratic planning pyra- 
mid and all its works, including physical rationing bu- 
reaus and networks of political privilege; (2) retiring the 
nomenklatura, including the punishment of those who 


*5The New York Times, May 13, 1990. Selyunin continues: “This kind of 
economy can't work for man; it can only work for itself... . It produces 
more and more of the means of production, that is, machines, equipment, 
electricity, fuel, metals, in order to again use all this in the next cycle for still 
more production of nonconsumable goods, that is, things that people 
can't eat.” In short, as | have argued elsewhere (‘China's Socialist Economy: 
Broken System,” in George Hicks, Ed., The Broken Mirror: China After 
Tiananmen, Chicago, St. James Press, 1990, pp. 180-95), the socialist system 
is non-economic or, more precisely, anti-economic in the sense that it 
does not address the economizing problem but pursues (political, military, 
public security) ends of its own. 
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have committed serious crimes; and (3) encouraging 
an intellectual and spiritual renaissance that would help 
undo the civic harm and moral devastation wrought by 
decades of socialist governance and ideology, and 
bring civil society back to life—an awesome and ex- 
tended undertaking. But the poison has to be removed 
first, on the model of the detoxification of Nazi Ger- 
many after World War II, otherwise it will infect the new 
system. 


How To Do It? 


“The choice of transition to a market [system], which 
has historic meaning for the fate of our country, has 
been made,” says the economic reform program adopt- 
ed by the Soviet legislature in October 1990. “The 
question now lies in how to implement the choice.’’° Al- 
though the causes of the socialist implosion (the one 
sure escape route from socialism) and the steps that 
must be taken along the route from socialism are clear, 
by now the practical and urgent question is how to doit. 
Here the rule seems to be: to each according to his cir- 
cumstances, although there are four universally appli- 
cable guidelines (see below). The answer in its mani- 
fold detail will surely be different for the former East 
Germany than for, say, Russia, Poland, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Kirgizia, Czechoslovakia, or Hungary, as it will 
later be for Cuba, China, Albania, and North Korea. 
Some tentative answers—positive, negative, and in- 
between—are being supplied by the application to Po- 
land of the “big bang” theory of transition.®” 

The question of how to do it can be divided into four 
sub-questions concerning the scope, pace, fairness, 
and sequencing of the necessary marketizing and pri- 
vatizing changes. 


Scope. As already noted, the reforms have to be 
comprehensive and system-wide, not partial, selective, 
and disjointed. Comprehensiveness requires the im- 
plantation of what has been called the critical minimum 
mass of market institutions. For example, it serves no 
purpose to give broad decision-making powers to firm 
managements (as has been done repeatedly under ad- 
vanced revisionism) if the price system remains irratio- 
nal, that is, totally ignorant of real opportunity costs in 
the system. 

It makes little sense to give farmers private rights of 
use to (handkerchief-sized) pieces of land, but not to 
vest in them the legal right to draw unrestricted income 
from that land and the right of transfer (i.e., to buy, sell, 
or rent land). There is no point in establishing free mar- 
kets for (some) goods, but not for factors. In all cases, 


the price signals will be distorted, and the change will 
merely add new problems to an already formidable ar- 
ray of old ones. Moreover, due to the absence under 
socialism of any notion of justice and the rule of law, the 
granting of legal rights to individuals by a government 
that the individuals perceive to be arbitrary, crooked, 
and illegitimate is unlikely to inspire confidence and in- 
duce rational conduct by the cynical and anxious own- 
ers. That is why one must categorically disagree with 
those (and there are some left) who persist in believing 
that “the path toward transition [from socialism] should 
be monitored through a one-party system, with a rather 
high degree of centralization and planning, and a domi- 
nant state ownership of the means of production,” that 
is, Aa communist party “modernized,” perhaps, by the 
internalization of “a whole set of countervailing powers 
(associations, trade unions, lobbies, etc.).’°8 


Pace. The transition must be accomplished quickly. 
This is particularly true of the installation of the legal, 
managerial, statistical, accounting, and other infra- 
structures of the market system. Quickly does not mean 
instantly, as opponents of the transition would have one 
believe. But the time-frame implied more nearly coin- 
cides with the idea of a surgical thrust or “cold turkey” 
than it does with a fuzzy, flip-flopping, hesitant, and 
drawn-out incrementalism. To a considerable extent, 
the rapidity with which structural changes in the econo- 
my can be brought about will depend on what the politi- 
cal traffic will bear, which, as already noted, turns on 
Credibility, trust, and power relations in the system. 

Speed is absolutely essential if systemic transforma- 
tion is not to fizzle out or drop down the black hole of 
good intentions. This is so for several reasons. A lot of 
pain and dislocation is inescapably involved in the tran- 
sition from a supply-constrained to a demand-con- 
strained system; from a system in which—as in the for- 
mer East Germany—roughly half the work force of an 
average firm is superfluous (collecting unemployment 
compensation on the job in the form of wages), and 
has, therefore, to be dismissed from present employ- 
ment and deployed in accordance with rules of margin- 


€Cited by Elisabeth Rubinfien in The Wall Street Journal, Oct. 17, 1990. 
27 Jeffrey Sachs and David Lipton,‘‘Poland's Economic Reform,” Foreign 
Affairs (New York), Summer 1990, pp. 47-66, and David Lipton and Jeffrey 

Sachs, "Creating a Market Economy in Eastern Europe: The Case of 
Poland,’ Brookings Papers on Economic Activity (Washington, DC), No. 1, 
1990. 

28Marie Lavigne, review of Gérard Roland, Economie Politique du 
Systéme Sovietique (Political Economy of the Soviet System), Paris, 
L'Harmattan, Collection Socialismes, 1989, in Comparative Economic 
Studies, Fall 1990, pp. 161-62. Lavigne says that “it takes a high degree of 
courage to support Marxist convictions in a world which overall rejects 
Marxism." Courage or perhaps something else. 
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al revenue product (according to which wages corre- 
spond to output); from a system where prices do not 
even remotely reflect marginal rates of substitution, 
technical transformation, or return on investment (in 
fact, they do not have anything whatsoever to do with 
the economizing process) to one where prices are indi- 
cators of relative scarcities and economizing is of the 
essence; from a system of state monopolies to one of 
private competition; and so on. 

It seems reasonable not to stretch out the pain longer 
than absolutely necessary, even if prolonging it may 
somewhat reduce its immediate magnitude. This is so 
because there is the high probability of resistance from 
adversely affected special interests coalescing and 
negating the process of indispensable change, as has 
in fact happened to structural reform efforts in practi- 
cally all socialist countries. These special interests in- 
clude a variety of groups, most (but not all) of them oth- 
erwise opposed to socialism, some vehemently so: 
workers in the state sector threatened with unemploy- 
ment, consumers worried about rising prices and about 
falling real incomes during a period of corrective infla- 
tion, state enterprise managers forced to retool and 
compete like rational economic actors in a free market 
instead of like bureaucrats in a marketplace for political 
favors, members of the nomenklatura whose training 
had been in Marxist ideology and little else and who risk 
losing their perquisites, churchmen worried about indi- 
vidualism and the ethic of greed, populists bent on 
equality, neo-syndicalists convinced of the workers’ su- 
perior endowments in the area of enterprise manage- 
ment, farmers hurt by foreign competition and shifting 
terms of trade with industry, and so on. 

Moreover, the longer the transition is stretched out, 
the longer the incompatibility of market and plan institu- 
tions will make itself felt. The reality is one of a déja vu, 
déja connu adjustment of socialism that borders on the 
third way, except that this time the blame will fall on the 
market system. Prolonged, dithering, split-the-differ- 
ence, half-an-aspirin, neither-this-nor-that reforms that 
go on and on will besmirch the market system's reputa- 
tion for getting things done. 

It is, of course, self-evident that some changes can- 
not be brought about as rapidly as one would wish. This 
is true of the restoration of decency and civility after so- 
cialism, and the establishment (in some cases for the 
first time) of the rule of law. Even Jeffrey Sachs and Da- 
vid Lipton, the chief exponents of rapid transition, admit 
that “the actual restructuring of economic activity, in- 
volving the rise of small and medium firms in the private 
sector and a shift of production from heavy industry to 
light industry, services, and housing construction will 
occur only in the course of the coming decade.”*? 
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Fairness. The process of transition from socialism, 
particularly the privatization of assets, must be per- 
ceived to be conducted honestly, fairly, and justly. 
Adam Smith wrote that the emerging market “society 
may subsist, though not in the most comfortable state, 
without beneficence; but the prevalence of injustice 
must utterly destroy it,” as it destroyed the old.°° “The 
people,” says Aleksey Boyko, a USSR Supreme Soviet 
deputy from Donetsk, “have been driven into the 
streets not by a deficit of soap, but by a deficit of jus- 
tice.’”>' Through redistribution of wealth in society, mar- 
ketization and its attendant privatizations involve sig- 
nificant changes in the social structure. Such re- 
distributions should be carried out in the open by agen- 
cies strictly accountable to freely elected legislatures, 
with public sales and open tenders accessible to the 
largest possible number of potential buyers, perhaps 
even with special encouragement for small investors.°* 
Particular attention has to be paid to purchase bids by 
members of the nomenklatura, including firm manag- 
ers who have the (misappropriated) money, employees 
of enterprises put up for privatization (why should they 
have priority over other investors?), and foreigners. 

Sustained popular support for governments and their 
agencies involved in carrying out marketization, privati- 
zation, and demonopolization will to a significant extent 
be a function of the people’s perception that what is go- 
ing on is above-board. Such popular support based on 
trust is a necessary condition of successful transition 
from socialism to the market system. 


Sequence. The sequencing of institutional transfor- 
mations is important, not least because of its impact on 
macroeconomic stability. Ideally, the six institutional 
transitions should be accomplished simultaneously, 
like an act of creation. The need for simultaneous action 
on the institutional front arises from the holistic nature of 
systems, their essentially integrated order. According 
to Sachs and Lipton: 


Real market competition requires a real private sec- 
tor. While liberalization of private-sector activity would 
allow a new private sector to arise in the course of 
time, this natural process [of privatization from below] 
would be too slow to ensure a proper functioning of 
the economy in the meantime. Part of the process of 
building the private sector must therefore include the 


28Sachs and Lipton, “Poland’s Economic Reform,” p. 48. 

3°Smith, op. cit., p. 125. 

3'The New York Times, July 25, 1989. 

32“Privatization in Eastern Europe,” The Economist, Apr. 14-20, 1990, 
pp. 20-21. 
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privatization of state enterprises, mainly by selling 
firms to the public. But at what price? A reliable valu- 
ation of firms requires a reliable price structure for the 
inputs and outputs of the enterprises. This in turn re- 
quires market competition, which in turn requires an 
active private sector.°° 


This prescription is not easily put into practice. Even un- 
der auspicious circumstances, it is difficult to synchro- 
nize complex institutional changes. 

But there is aclear first step that has to be taken, after 
which things get bunched up. This step is to bring into 
existence, as quickly as possible, the legal, account- 
ing, and statistical infrastructures—especially constitu- 
tional laws defining and protecting private property in 
real and financial assets and laws relating to con- 
tract—without which no one in his right mind would en- 
gage in entrepreneurial activity. Right away a problem 
arises. Laws are of little use without the civilized spirit 
that we call the rule of law, the principal elements of 
which are that the laws be just, that they apply equally 
to all, and that they be infused with what Adam Smith 
calls “the soft, the amiable, the gentle virtues, all the vir- 
tues of indulgent humanity.’°4 

Some societies have no tradition of the rule of law. It 
may also take time, a generation or two perhaps, to 
undo the behavioral and attitudinal ravages caused by 
decades of imposed socialist morality and planned 
shortages that elevated cheating, mistrust, cynicism, 
freeloading, envy, passivity, psychological depen- 
dence on a paternalistic state, laziness, and hopeless- 
ness, not to mention everyday rudeness and crudity, to 
the status of unofficial, but governing, social and inter- 
personal principles. “Those who have been accus- 
tomed to slovenly disorder lose all sense of neatness or 
elegance.’’*° Until this diseased condition of the soul is 
healed and the spirit is untwisted, the emergence of le- 
gal order, indispensable to the proper functioning of a 
market society, will be seriously obstructed. So also will 
the process of privatization of property, revival of non- 
bureaucratic competition, and the freeing of markets. 


—_—_ee_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ eee — 


38Sachs and Lipton, “Poland's Economic Reform,” pp. 53, 54. 

Smith, op. cit., p. 449. 

*|bid., p. 282. The Wall Street Journal, Feb. 20, 1990, quotes Albert 
Blaustein, an American lawyer helping Romania draft a new constitution, as 
saying that the country's legal experts “haven't seen a constitutional law 
book . . . for 45 years. The [constitutional] commission has five or six books 
and four of them are old." According to Ludwig von Mises, “In the 
hegemonic state there is neither right nor law; there are only directives and 
regulations which the director may change daily and apply with what 
discrimination he pleases and which the wards must obey. The wards have 
one freedom only: to obey without asking questions” (op. cit., p. 198.) See 
also Hedrick Smith, “The Russian Character,” The New York Times Magazine, 
Oct. 28, 1990, pp. 31-33, 60-62, 71. 
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Although it is not possible to create instantaneously 
what took the Western market democracies centuries 
to refine and weave into a seamless fabric, a few com- 
mon-sense precautions can be observed after taking 
the first step. One such precaution is to keep the crimi- 
nal elements of the nomenklatura away from the pro- 
cess of law-drafting and law-implementation, and in 
fact, some argue, to minimize their participation in the 
privatization of state assets by, for example, imposing 
financial penalties wherever it can be judicially deter- 
mined that their private cash-holdings are due to theft, 
as they appear to be in most cases.°® 

Once the first step is taken, it is necessary to break 
up the horizontal and vertical concentrations of state 
enterprise and encourage the emergence of competi- 
tion by facilitating (through appropriate legal infrastruc- 
tures) the entry of small and medium private firms into 
the market. These firms would supply goods and ser- 
vices that until then had been inefficiently provided by 
the state monopolies, when they were provided at all. 
This is the “natural process” of marketization and priva- 
tization from below, where laissez faire plus laws safe- 
guarding private property play the leading role. Pro- 
moting competitiveness also means letting in foreign 
competition, including foreign banks, which in turn 
calls for dismantling barriers to external goods and for- 
eign-currency exchanges. Implicit in this process are: 


e the creation of free markets (free entry, free exit, 
decontrol of prices, elimination of subsidies to firms 
and consumers); 

e effectively resisting pressures from newly emanci- 
pated labor unions to index wages to the rate of correc- 
tive inflation (if implemented, such indexing would fuel 
wage-price spirals); 

¢ privatization of state firms through open bidding, 
that is, the conversion of such firms into limited liability 
corporations with tradable equity shares; 

e the creation of new financial structures, including a 
central banking system charged with monetary control, 
and of a network of commercial banks to supply depos- 


This is where Edgar Feige's proposal for “socialist privatization” 
commits one of several judgmental errors, for it would give the right of first 
refusal to purchase 10 percent of the outstanding shares of state 
enterprises to each firm's workers and managers, the latter being for the most 
part members of the communist elite whose competence was largely 
limited to political manipulation and what the French call détournements de 
fonds (theft). (Feige's more fundamental error consists in his attempt to 
offer yet another academic third way: a big-bang market reform that would not 
lead to the market system. “The conceptual challenge," as he puts it, “is to 
structure a new order, one that absorbs the most beneficial economic 
institutions of capitalism into a socialist value system.) See ‘Perestroika 
and Socialist Privatization: What Is To Be Done? And How?’ Comparative 
Economic Studies, Fall 1990, pp. 1-54, and comments by Michael 
Marrese and James R. Millar, pp. 55-70 
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itand loan services and write private ownership titles to 
financial assets; 

e restructuring the government budgetary revenues 
and expenditures with a view to promoting macroeco- 
nomic stabilization, including a revamping of the sys- 
tem of taxation and the elimination of socialist price 
subsidies and bailouts for unprofitable firms;°’ 

e the weaving of nationwide safety nets, especially 
unemployment insurance, to cushion the free fall that 
many will (and, indeed, have to) experience, for a while 
at any rate, as a result of the conversion of disguised 
unemployment into open joblessness. 


Poland’s “Big Bang”: A Case Study 


Much more instructive than warmed-over Langeisms 
cooked up in ivory towers thousands of miles from 
where the action is are the experiences accumulated 
by and the lessons learned from real-life marketizing 
and privatizing reforms in Central and Eastern Europe, 
particularly in Poland, where the decision to move rap- 
idly and uncompromisingly to democracy and the mar- 
ket system was made quickly. It remains to be seen 
whether the Polish political system will provide the 
economy with the needed staying power and not suc- 
cumb to the traditional temptation of fractionalism (se/- 
mikowanie); whether the neo-syndicalist lures of worker 
management, the protectionist pleadings of adversely 
affected but still powerful special interests, and the 
preachings of the Catholic Church on the spiritual dan- 
gers of rational market calculation will be successfully 
resisted; and whether the advice of foreign Galbraith- 
ian socialists (vehemently opposed to the present 
course) and the counsel of third-roaders will be reso- 
lutely rejected. It is not possible to say with certainty at 
this fluid stage what the final answer will be. One can 
only say what it should be. Social justice can be worked 
into the market system and into private ownership, but 
the market system must be constructed first and al- 
lowed to apply its harsh economic calculus to the mess 
left behind by socialism.°° 

The Polish reforms of 1989-90, whose effectiveness 
in implanting a productive and stable modern market 


37Barry W. Ickes, “Soviet Macroeconomic Policy and Performance: 
Implications for Perestroika,” inD. Cameron and P. Hauslohner, Eds., Political 
Control of the Soviet Economy, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
forthcoming. 

%8Jan S. Prybyla, “The Polish Economy: A Case Study in the Structure 
and Strategy of Disaster,” Comparative Strategy, No. 4, 1989, p. 201. This 
article was written in the dark days of 1988 before the implosion of 
socialism, and before the policies of Leszek Balcerowicz, Wtadystaw Baka, 
and Sachs. But the danger of straying from the capitalist road on which 
Poland had embarked in 1989 remains very real. 
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system remains to be demonstrated, proceeded 
roughly as follows.°2 


Legal and statistical infrastructure. |n the last quarter 
of 1989, Poland’s first noncommunist government 
since the 1940's put together a comprehensive pro- 
gram:for the transformation of the country’s ailing so- 
cialist economy into a market system, stressing macro- 
economic stabilization (that is, measures to deal with 
transitional inflation and unemployment). A number of 
important legal, accounting, and statistical questions 
(for example, laws governing privatization of state 
property, socialist statistical notions and procedures 
relating to the consumer price index, misleading mea- 
sures of product growth such as net material product, 
and new procedures to measure statistically the growth 
of the newly emerging private sector) were only begun 
to be addressed at that time, or were left in abeyance. 
The continued use of defective statistical methods and 
procedures meant that the fall in output and real in- 
comes and the degree of inflation and unemployment 
following price, foreign-exchange, and foreign-trade 
reforms in 1990 were statistically exaggerated. This 
tended to give marketization a bad press and strength- 
ened the impact on public opinion of arguments made 
by the go-slow, piece-by-piece, third-road critics of a 
rapid and comprehensive transition to capitalism. To- 
ward the end of 1990, some leading socialist measures 
of economic growth (for example, net material product) 
and their accompanying theoretical baggage began to 
be discarded and replaced by Western measurements 
and concepts. But work on anew consumer price index 
proceeded slowly. 


Prices. Retail food prices were freed in August 1989. 
Most other prices were freed in January 1990. Some 
prices (for example, those for housing, energy, and 
public transportation) were still set by the state, but 
were raised to cover costs of production. Practically all 
subsidies were eliminated. Goods shortages were 
eliminated except for goods sold at controlled prices, 
and queues disappeared. After an initial burst of infla- 
tion (which in late 1989—early 1990 was the result of 
price liberalization first for food and then for other 
goods), price equilibrium was attained by mid-year and 
the threat of hyperinflation receded. In January 1990, 
the monthly inflation rate was 78 percent; by August, 


3°See also Sachs and Lipton, “Poland's Economic Reform,” pp. 54ff; 
Jeffrey Sachs, ‘What Is To Be Done?” The Economist, Jan. 13-19, 1990; 
“Poland's Economic Performance in 1989 and the First Half of 1990,” 
PlanEcon Report (Washington, DC), Sept. 28, 1990, pp. 1-29; Nancy J. 
Cochrane, “Poland a Year After Price Liberalization,” CPE Agriculture 
Report (Washington, DC), September/October 1990, pp. 30-34. 
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it was 1.8 percent. Whereas the inflation rate for 1989 
was 740 percent, the anticipated rate of inflation for 
1990 was 40 percent. The actual rate for 1990 turned 
out to be around 60 percent. The higher rate of inflation 
was related to developments in world oil prices and 
lraqi oil deliveries, as well as the degree of chaos in the 
Soviet Union—the main supplier of Poland’s oil— 
matters in which the Poles have little say but which were 
largely responsible for the rise in the monthly inflation 
rate to 4.5 percent in September. Soviet deliveries to 
Poland of both crude oil and oil products were sharply 
reduced in 1989 and again in 1990. Beginning in 1991, 
Soviet oil, like all other goods traded among the post- 
communist countries, will have to be paid for in hard 
Currency, a move that will substantially increase the 
cost to Poland of its imports. 


Wages. Wage increases were indexed well below 
the monthly rate of inflation, and firms raising wages 
above the prescribed norm were heavily taxed. In 
1990, enterprises adhered to the wage indexing regu- 
lations, as did the workers, who in this way “priced 
themselves into the market.’*° Absenteeism fell sharp- 
ly early in the year, and few strikes occurred. 

Real wages declined significantly during the first six 
months of 1990, more than real incomes. The differ- 
ence was due to the emergence of a rapidly expanding 
private sector, which generated incomes to private 
business people; the removal of subsidies on basic 
consumer goods that used to benefit the rich as well as 
the poor; and the introduction of specific social safety 
nets for those most adversely affected (free food cou- 
pons distributed to low-income families, partial rent re- 
imbursements, unemployment benefits, and payments 
for job retraining). The government put the decline in real 
incomes in 1990 at 30 percent, clearly an exaggeration 
due to the use of a flawed consumer price index weighted 
toward formerly fixed-price (i.e., underpriced) goods, 
and because of the omission in the calculations of hidden 
consumer costs under socialism, such as the palm- 
greasing that was needed to gain access to desired 
goods and services. On the basis of per capita personal 
consumption (a more accurate measure of changes in 
consumer welfare), economists at PlanEcon estimate the 
decline in real income in 1990 at 15 percent.*' 


Consumer demand. Domestic demand, particularly 
for food, sharply declined. Overall, retail trade fell by 
one-third in the first six months of 1990, but private 
trade increased by at least 250 percent, probably 


“°PlanEcon Report, Sept. 28, 1990, p. 7. 
“‘Ibid., p. 1. 
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more. Some of the decline in demand can be attributed 
to drastic reductions in widespread waste that are not 
fully measured by the government's unreformed statis- 
tical procedures. For example, a large (probably the 
larger) share of the decline in the demand for bread is 
due to farmers’ no longer feeding subsidized bread to 
pigs and chicken. To avoid reductions in consumption 
in the face of rising prices and falling real incomes, con- 
sumers have turned to the zloty and hard-currency sav- 
ings they had accumulated in the past (household 
“cash overhang’), and households no longer build up 
accumulations of consumer goods. Such hoarding no 
longer makes sense, given the ready availability of 
goods in stores and from private pickup trucks and 
vans in the cities.*2 


Output. Overall, industrial output fell by almost 
one-third in the first half of 1990. However, there was a 
concurrent rapid increase in private industrial output 
—perhaps by as much as 25 percent. Some of the de- 
cline in state-sector output was structurally necessary, 
because it was the result of the elimination of waste, 
that is, it occurred because of a reduction in what for- 
merly was a significant volume of output of useless 
goods (production for the warehouse). Enterprises be- 
gan to adjust to incipient market competition and paid 
more attention to costs, factor productivities, and ex- 
cessive inventories (socialist “hidden reserves” or 
hoards held in the past as an insurance against uncer- 
tain and erratic deliveries of inputs), and trimmed their 
labor forces, which for 40 years worked according to 
the socialist principle “Lying down or standing erect, 
the same money we expect.’’49 


Unemployment. Unemployment rose from almost 
zero at the end of 1989 to 900,000 (4.8 percent of the 
labor force) by the end of September 1990, and was ex- 
pected to climb to perhaps 1.5 million by the end of the 
year. But the following should be noted: 


e The rise in unemployment was less than anticipat- 
ed and less than in East Germany because Polish work- 
ers priced themselves into the market by accepting 
lower wages, keeping strikes to a minimum, and whit- 
tling down socialist absenteeism (a significant attitudi- 
nal change connected with fear of unemployment, the 
elimination of the need to stand in lines for scarce con- 
sumer goods, and a desire to give the first noncom- 
munist government a chance). 

e The projected figure of 1.5 million would represent 


*2\bid., p. 12. 
*3Quoted by Steven Greenhouse in The New York Times, Nov. 10, 1990. 
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an unemployment rate of about 8 percent, which is be- 
low some West European rates. 

e Part of the unemployment was frictional. As work- 
ers shifted out of nonviable and obsolete enterprises to 
market-favored occupations, some structural unem- 
ployment appeared (most of it necessary) because of 
the intra- and inter-sectoral shaking-out of the structur- 
ally distorted economy.*4 

e Part of the recorded unemployment was “statisti- 
cal” in the sense of being open and countable rather 
than (as in previous years) clandestine and statistically 
unrecorded. (Practically all state-sector firms used to 
be vastly overstaffed; many, but not enough, apparat- 
chiks who had undertaken—poorly—the economy's in- 
formation and coordination functions [“planning”], now 
carried out by the market, had to find new jobs.) 


Still, the growth and longer-term persistence of un- 
employment could generate social disturbances, politi- 
cal instability, and economic demands for special ex- 
emptions from the rules on wage hikes and for price- 
subsidy protections that could stall, postpone, or fatally 
damage the reforms. Already in mid-1990, Poland'’s in- 
efficient farmers, whose profits have been squeezed by 
higher input prices and sharply reduced demand for 
their products, not only reduced their purchases of fer- 
tilizers (by 40 percent in the first half of 1990) and pesti- 
cides and cut down herds, but—more ominously for the 
systemic logic and the practical effectiveness of mar- 
ketizing reforms—clamored for government-guaran- 
teed minimum purchase prices (price protection) and 
occasionally backed their demands with militant ac- 
tion. As privatization of large state industrial enterprises 
(which employ 80 percent of the industrial labor force) 
proceeds, a large Solidarity constituency will be affect- 
ed by the shake-out, and powerful forces are likely to be 
marshaled to oppose the substance and pace of the 
marketization reforms. 


Market competition. Market competition was import- 
ed by taking three steps simultaneously. First, the do- 
mestic curfency was made convertible on trade ac- 
count on January 1, 1990 at a government-set, unified 
rate of 9,500 ztotys to the dollar (6,500 ztotys per dollar 
the day before). The government promised and took 
steps to protect this rate. A few capital controls and re- 
strictions on foreign-exchange transactions remain in 
place, although some of them are loosely enforced. 
Second, most import and export quotas and tariff barri- 
ers to external trade were sharply lowered or eliminat- 
ed. Nevertheless, a few remain. Third, trade negotia- 
tions with the European Economic Community and with 
Western countries not in the EEC were initiated with the 
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aim of reducing barriers to Polish exports of manufac- 
tured goods, coal, and food. 

Additionally, steps were taken to defend the pegged 
ztoty-dollar exchange rate and foreign-exchange re- 
serves by securing balance-of-payments and stabiliza- 
tion loans from international financial organizations 
(about US$1 billion that, as of November 1990, had not 
been used) and export credits and other loans granted 
by some Western governments; by rescheduling 
(through the first quarter 1991) payments on the portion 
of Poland’s $42 billion hard-currency debt owed to 
Western governments (about three-quarters of the to- 
tal); and by unilaterally reducing interest payments on 
about $10 billion owed to Western (mainly German) 
commercial banks pending negotiations on debt re- 
duction under the US Treasury’s “Brady plan.” 

The policies of securing balance-of-payments and 
stabilization loans and unilaterally reducing interest 
payments to commercial banks have been criticized by 
PlanEcon economists on the grounds that they under- 
mined the credibility of the new democratic govern- 
ment in the eyes of Western commercial bankers at a 
time when the commercial debt could have been ser- 
viced without much difficulty because of an upsurge in 
Polish exports and the emergence of substantial hard- 
currency trade surpluses.*° In the first seven months of 
1990, Poland’s surplus on hard-currency trade was 
about $3 billion (plus 4 billion rubles on ruble trade ac- 
count). The emergence of this surplus was due to a 
sharp reduction in Polish hard-currency and ruble im- 
ports, due in part to the sharp decline in domestic de- 
mand and disarray in the Soviet economy and a strong 
surge in Polish exports to hard-currency areas, espe- 
cially to Western Europe (hard-currency exports index: 
1980—100; 1989—117.4; 1990—148 [PlanEcon fore- 
cast]). The various foreign-exchange and foreign-trade 
measures resulted in maintenance (as of November 
1990) of the pegged zloty exchange rate without need for 


44Hidden agricultural unemployment is estimated at 10-15 percent of the 
total labor force. Agricultural workers represent about 30 percent of the country’s 
labor force, roughly double the ratio of countries at a comparable level of 
industrialization. Gian Paolo Caseilli and Gabriele Pastrello, “Poland 1990: From 
Plan to Market Through Crash?” Forschungsberichte, No. 166, August 1990, 
The Vienna Institute for Comparative Economic Studies, p. 5, note 15. The share 
of Poland's national income contributed by agriculture is about 15 percent 
(1988), significantly higher than in the developed Western market economies. For 
years, Polish agriculture has been mostly private in a de jure sense, but in 
fact it was hemmed in and restricted by state industrial suppliers, state pricing, 
and state food-processing and distribution networks. It is plagued by the 
small size of landholdings, inefficiency, and high production costs. “In most 
productivity indicators Poland [agriculturally] lags behind the [European 
Community] by 30-50 percent." Cochrane, loc. cit., p. 34, and pp. 31-32. 

““For an excellent summary of developments in Poland’s foreign trade, see 
PlanEcon Report, Oct. 25, 1990. 


further demoralizing devaluations; partial restoration, the 
first in many years, of public confidence in the zioty, de- 
spite significant increases in domestic ztoty prices; and 
the alignment of domestic prices of traded goods with 
world-market prices, with the result that at least some of 
the quasi-monopolistic firms in the state sector became 
subject to competitive pressure from abroad. 

At the same time, domestic competition was encour- 
aged by the removal of legal barriers to the entry of 
small and medium private firms into the market (promo- 
tion of petty or cottage capitalism); small-scale demon- 
opolization and privatization (the breakup of some 
multi-plant enterprises into their component units and 
their sale to private parties—including to former mem- 
bers of the nomenklatura); and allowing farmers to mar- 
ket their produce directly rather than through the state 
food-processing monopoly. Private markets sprang up 
all over the country almost overnight. Private-sector 
marketing is probably more significant than revealed 
by the statistics for reasons that have to do with tax 
avoidance and the continued inability of the state to 
gauge accurately private economic activity. Private 
sector output increased by 25 percent in the first half of 
1990 (compared to about 12 percent in 1989). 

Across-the-board demonopolization of state-owned 
industrial concentrations, however, made little head- 
way in 1990. By year's end, the state still owned the 
lion’s share of industry (more than 7,000, mostly large, 
enterprises) and commerce. For example, at the end of 
1990, 80 percent of food still went through the state's 
processing and distribution networks despite the prolif- 
eration of private markets: 


Available evidence suggests that these state enter- 
prises are still behaving as monopolies (or monopso- 
nies in their relations with the farmers). The central 
apparatus governing the activities of these organiza- 
tions has been dismantled, but what has emerged in- 
stead are localized monopolies.*© 


Control over the government budget. Concurrently 
with the above measures, the government set out to 
regain control over its budget. As already noted, 
practically all subsidies and tax breaks for state en- 
terprises were abolished in one fell swoop; in addi- 


“Cochrane, loc. cit., p. 2. Cochrane cites research by the Polish 
Institute for Agricultural and Food Economics to show that even with the 
elimination of subsidies and falling consumer demand, overall profits in 
the food-processing industry actually rose in the first half of 1990. Other 
evidence for the presence of monopolies in the processing and 
distribution network is the considerable variation in prices from region to 
region. For example, in July 1990, prices for milk ranged from 461 ztotys 
per liter to 694 ztotys. Ibid., p. 32, note 2. 
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tion, defense outlays and expenditures on snooping 
(“public security”) were slashed, and state borrowing 
from the National Bank to pay for current expendi- 
tures was forbidden, slowing down the growth in the 
money supply. The large budgetary deficit (about 4 
percent of GNP in 1989) was turned into a surplus 
(4 percent of GNP in 1990). Real interest rates on 
savings deposits, which for many years used to be 
negative, were raised and are now positive and high, 
encouraging citizens to return to ztoty savings, even 
though personal dollar savings accounts are permit- 
ted and still widely used. The tight monetary policy of 
the first half of 1990 was eased somewhat in the sec- 
ond half. Political pressures were rapidly building to 
make the government relax further its austere mone- 
tary and fiscal policies so as to ease the pains of re- 
cession. The extent to which the government man- 
ages to do this (as a means to contain social and po- 
litical discontent) without losing control over the 
money supply and abandoning fiscal order, will in 
very large measure determine the future fate of Po- 
land's systemic reform. 


Privatization. As noted above, petty privatization 
from below has been proceeding apace with benefi- 
cial effects on the supply of goods and services to 
the population and competition (“spontaneity”) in the 
economy. Newly emergent small and medium enter- 
prises in various sectors of the economy can also 
play a useful role (as they did in China) in absorbing 
rural unemployment, as agriculture strives to improve 
its efficiency through farm consolidation and the 
shedding of marginal producers. 

The privatization of large state enterprises, by con- 
trast, has been moving forward slowly for a variety of 
economic reasons, including the difficulty of correctly 
pricing the assets and the problem of finding domes- 
tic and foreign buyers, but perhaps mostly because 
of a debate—which, although cast in moral-political 
terms, is in substance economic—about the role of 
workers in any future private ownership of the dena- 
tionalized firms. The privatization debate both inside 
and outside of parliament got bogged down over is- 
sues of who really owns the state-owned enterprises 
and who should in the future own the denationalized, 
limited-liability joint-stock corporations. Workers had 
been staking out priority claims to ownership and 
were pressing the reluctant Solidarity government of 
Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki to assure work- 
ers a powerful legal say in the privatization process. 
Some expected these demands to become even 
more insistent with the election of Lech Watesa to the 
presidency. 


The Road From Socialism 


The privatization law passed by the Polish parlia- 
ment in July 1990 grants workers’ and employees’ 
councils the right to approve the first step in the pri- 
vatization process. This step involves the conversion 
of state-owned enterprises into joint-stock companies 
owned by the Treasury. Employees’ refusal to allow 
privatization can, however, be overriden by the gov- 
ernment on recommendation of the Ministry of Own- 
ership Transformation (MOT), but such an override 
could be politically difficult. Sale of former state enter- 
prises must be initiated by MOT within two years of 
their conversion into joint-stock companies, either 
through public sale open to everyone, or private 
placement of stock. The company as a whole or 
some of its assets can also be leased to private indi- 
viduals or corporations. Workers and employees of a 
corporation can purchase up to 20 percent of the 
shares offered to the public at half the price of the 
shares on the first day of sale. Foreign investors can 
buy up to 10 percent of a company’s total capital. 
Purchase of more than 10 percent of the share capi- 
tal or of preferred stock can be made only with per- 
mission of the Foreign Investment Agency.*’ 

The draft law on privatization of state lands ran up 
against the opposition of President Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski, caused perhaps in part by fears of possible 
large-scale acquisitions of Polish land—especially in 
the west and north—by affluent Germans (‘‘coloniza- 
tion”). Some Poles are also having second thoughts 
about allowing foreign investors liberal access to the 
economy through joint ventures and outright owner- 
ship of assets. 


Decommunization. Real decommunization of the 
former ruling elites has not taken place. Although the 
reins of elected power are in the hands of the com- 
munist regime’s opponents, informal networks of for- 
mer communist-party and government officials are 
found at all echelons of the economy, their official ti- 
tles and job descriptions altered to blend into the new 
democratic background. This aspect of the “velvet 
revolution” poses, | believe, a very serious threat to 
the future of marketization, privatization, and political 
democracy in Poland as well as elsewhere. 


Conclusions 


Socialism has failed as an economic system. It has 
been rejected by the people on whom it had been im- 
posed, and increasingly also by those who had done 
the imposing. 

The only economically viable alternative to social- 
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ism is the market system. As one observer put it, 
“Without a full transition to.a market economy, Poland 
will remain in effect a Third World country supplying 
cheap labor to Western Europe.’*® The same applies 
to all other post-communist countries. Third-way alter- 
natives to socialism (for example, market socialism, 
labor management systems) are intellectual distrac- 
tions based on a highly arguable dislike for the capi- 
talist ethic. If implemented, they will guarantee that 
after a long and tortuous detour the post-communist 
countries will still be in their Third World condition, 
perhaps somewhat worse for wear. 

To get to the market system, numerous changes 
have to be made: a legal infrastructure (accompa- 
nied by changes in accounting, statistical, and mana- 
gerial concepts and procedures) has to be put in 
place; property has to be privatized; free markets 
(with free prices, free entry, and free exit) have to be 
established; the economy has to be demonopolized 
and market competition introduced; macroeconomic 
monetary and fiscal levers of government intervention 
in the market process have to be created; and the 
system has to be decommunized in its structures and 
personnel. 

These changes must be comprehensive, that is, of 
sufficient scope and coverage to bring into being a 
critical minimum mass of compatible, interacting, in- 
tegrated market institutions that lay down the rules of 
conduct. The pace of the changes must be rapid, but 
moderated by the demands of fairness as expressed 
by society through its democratic political process. 
Many of the changes have to be introduced simulta- 
neously. 

Until now, the Polish experience with fundamental 
systemic reform has broadly conformed to this rea- 
soning. The experience has been brief and the re- 
sults have been mixed. However, barring massive ex- 
ogenous problems connected with (1) supplies of 
energy, especially oil, (2) failure to obtain significant 
debt relief from Western governments, (3) disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet economy and of the Soviet Union it- 
self, and (4) recession in Western markets, and bar- 
ring the reformers’ yielding to domestic demands for 
protection of special interests that would involve re- 
laxation of monetary and fiscal discipline and pursuit 
of unworkable systemic schemes of worker manage- 
ment, Poland is on the right track and _ its 
reform will ultimately be rewarded with improved 
economic welfare. With minor exceptions, the reform- 
ers have correctly answered the questions of where 


*’PlanEcon Report, Sept. 28, 1990, pp. 25-27. 
“Cochrane, loc. cit., p. 30. 
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to go, what to do, and how to do it. The pain has been | tolerance of the pain will last, and how resolute the 
necessary to undo 45 years of socialist distortions. The | reformers will be—if, indeed, they remain in political 
key question now is a political one: how long societal 


office—in pursuing the revolutionary transformations. 
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Gorbachev, Perestroyka, 
and Economic Crisis 


Anders Aslund 


igns of economic crisis amass in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet economy appears to be grinding toa 

halt. It is an open question whether it will disinte- 
grate altogether. The purpose of this article is first of all 
to establish the nature of the crisis—its causes and 
depth. Second, we shall scrutinize and evaluate the 
programs for radical reform that were advanced in 
1989 and 1990 in an effort to cope with the crisis. 

The traditional systemic distortions of a Soviet-type 
economy are well known. The economic stagnation that 
characterized the last years of Leonid Brezhnev's lead- 
ership may be explained by a combination of the ex- 
haustion of easily available resources—notably cheap 
raw materials—and a growing dysfunction of the sys- 
tem as the distorted incentive structure increasingly 
dissuaded people from performing honest work. ' How- 
ever, under perestroyka, the USSR has moved from 
stagnation to a serious crisis situation of drastic eco- 
nomic decline. Thus, we cannot place all the blame for 
the current disaster on the economic system, but must 
find specific causes that have to do with perestroyka. 

To put things in perspective, we note that although 
Soviet national income was almost stagnant in the first 
three or four years of perestroyka, it did not fall. Unem- 


Anders Aslund is Director of the Stockholm Institute 
of Soviet and East European Economics. Among his 
writings on the Soviet economy is Gorbachev's Strug- 
gle for Economic Reform (1989). The author would 
like to express his gratitude to Ivan Major and Sten 
Luthman for valuable comments on a previous draft 
and to a number of Soviet economists, notably Gen- 
nadiy Zoteyev, Yevgeniy Yasin, Aleksandr Shokhin, 
Sergey Aleksashenko, Ruben Yevstigneyev, Tat’yana 
Koryagina, Vladimir Kosmarskiy, Andrey Anikeyev, 
Vladimir Mashchits, and Aleksandr Bim, for recent il- 
luminative discussions of the current topic. 


ployment still remains low, at about 6 million, that is, 
approximately 4 percent of the labor force. Moreover, 
joblessness is concentrated regionally, in Central Asia 
and parts of the Caucasus; the labor market in the large 
cities of the European part of the Soviet Union is actual- 
ly overheated. Open inflation remained insignificant un- 
til 1989. In spite of some strikes since 1989, total losses 
caused by strikes have been limited—in 1989, there 
were losses of 7.3 million man-days of work and of only 
793 million rubles in production value, according to the 
official Soviet statistics.? Judging solely from these 
indicators, one might conclude that the problems of the 
Soviet economy are not severe.* Yet, if the economic 
system was not itself the immediate cause of the eco- 
nomic crisis, there are features of the current Soviet 
economic malaise that are specific to a command 
economy out of gear. 


Aggravated Shortages 


The first of these features is the presence of serious 
shortages. By its very nature, a Soviet-type economy 
is—in Janos Kornai’s words—an economy of short- 


"| have discussed these issues in Anders Aslund, Gorbachev's Struggle 
for Economic Reform, \thaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 1989, 
pp. 10-22; and Aslund, “How Small is the Soviet National Income?” in 
Henry S. Rowen and Charles Wolf, Jr., Eds., The Impoverished Superpower, 
San Francisco, ICS Press, 1990, pp. 13-61, 288-305. 

2From the reform program of the Stanislav Shatalin group, Perekhod k 
rynku: kontseptsiya i programma (Transition to the Market: Conception and 
Program—hereafter, Shatalin Program), Moscow, August 1990, p. 111; 
about 4.5 million of this sum is considered “permanent” (essentially regional) 
unemployment, and 1.5 million, frictional unemployment. 

3Goskomstat SSSR, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1989 (The National 
Economy of the USSR in 1989—hereafter, Narkhoz 1989), Moscow, Finansy i 
statistika, 1990, p. 71. 

4As James H. Noren of the US Central Intelligence Agency argues in 
“The Soviet Economic Crisis: Another Perspective,” Soviet Economy (Silver 
Spring, MD), January-March 1990, pp. 3-55. 


Table 1: Stocks as Indicators of Shortage 


(calculated as of year’s end) 


Stocks of consumer goods 


Stocks of inputs/ measured in days of 


Years stocks of finished goods average retail sales 
1980 48 96 
1981 49 101 
1982 46 114 
1983 4.6 116 
1984 4.7 117 
1985 4.7 118 
1986 soe 108 
1987 5.6 97 
1988 5.8 88 
1989 6.2 80 


SOURCES: TsSU SSSR, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1985 g. (The National 
Economy of the USSR in 1985), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1986, pp. 474, 
554; Goskomstat SSSR, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1987 g. (The National 
Economy of the USSR in 1987), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1988, pp. 432, 
586; Goskomstat, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1989 g. (The National Econ- 
omy of the USSR in 1989—hereafter, Narkhoz 1989), Moscow, Finansy i statis- 
tika, 1990, pp. 126, 626. 


ages.° The outstanding change that occurred in the 
mid-1980's was that the perennial imbalances on the 
domestic Soviet markets were sharply aggravated. 

There are many indicators of shortages, although 
there is no agreed standard measure. One measure is 
the general availability of goods, which has been regu- 
larly assessed by the All-Union Scientific Research In- 
Stitute for the Study of the Population’s Demand for 
Consumer Goods and Trade Cycles (VNIIKS) attached 
to the USSR Ministry for (Domestic) Trade.® According 
to its investigations, the general availability of basic 
foodstuffs (in both volume and kind) fell from 90 percent 
of demand in 1983 to 22 percent in 1989 and to 11 per- 
cent in the middle of 1990.’ Of 1,200 basic consumer 
goods investigated, 96-97 percent were found to be in 
“total shortage,” i.e., were essentially never available 
for sale.° Casual observations by the author in autumn 
1990 found that virtually no products were generally 
available. 

Shortages have prompted rationing. The deputy 
chairman of the government's Reform Commission, An- 
drey Orlov, complained: “In practice, strict rationing of 
purchases has been generally introduced.”? A com- 
mon form of rationing is sales through special chan- 
nels, notably at places of work. The spreading of ration- 
ing tends to bring rising transaction costs and less 
efficient distribution. 

Hoarding is another characteristic reflection of short- 
ages. In particular, when shortages grow worse, the 
stocks of inputs soar, while the stocks of finished con- 
sumer goods plummet. In the Soviet case, the ratio of 
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stocks of inputs to stocks of finished goods has risen 
sharply, from 4.7 in 1985 (which was already very high 
by the standards of a market economy) to 6.2 in 1989. 
The relationship between stocks of finished goods and 
retail trade turnover also indicates the degree of short- 
age. Since 1985, the stocks of consumer goods have 
fallen sharply, by about 10 days of retail sales a year 
(see Table 1). 

Some data on queuing are available, although they 
might not be all that relevant, because if nothing is to be 
found, shortages will cause less welfare but not neces- 
sarily more queuing. Even so, it is obvious from casual 
observation and abundant anecdotal evidence that the 
amount of queuing has been increasing. It has been as- 
sessed at 30-40 billion man-hours a year. '° 

“Free” exchange rates also indicate the degree of 
shortage. For a long time, a standard black-market ex- 
change rate of five rubles to the dollar prevailed, but 
in 1990, rates of 20-30 rubles to the dollar have been 
normal. To be sure, this rate varies greatly geographi- 
cally and over time with local demand and supply. 
Moreover, the supply of goods sold for hard currency 
has changed, and both the demand for and the supply 
of hard currency have increased with the liberalization 
of travel rules. For these and many other reasons, the 
black-market exchange rate is a poor measuring rod. 
Still, it says a lot that this indicator has risen 4—6 times in 
about two years. 

The devaluation of the ruble has also been tracked 
more “officially” at the Moscow currency auctions that 
started in November 1989. However, these auctions 
are only open to certain enterprises, and hence the 
price of hard currency is indirectly restricted by admin- 
istrative fiat and would hardly be allowed to rise too 
high. It is, therefore, a small and distorted market. Yet, 
even the auction rate for dollars has more than doubled 
in a year (see Table 2). 

Unfortunately, Soviet price statistics are so poorly 
developed that they are of little use. Yet, according to 
official data, prices at the private (kolkhoz) markets in 
urban areas, which rose by less than 1 percent a year 
from 1985 to 1988, grew by 9.5 percent in 1989, and by 
no less than 29 percent in 1990.'' Evidently, this price 
rise is an expression of growing inflationary pressures 
and an indication of palpable repressed inflation else- 


°Janos Kornai, Economics of Shortage, 2 vols., Amsterdam, Elsevier, 
1981. 

®Unfortunately, its findings are published haphazardly. 

’Shatalin Program, p. 205. 

8Andrey V. Orlov in Pravitel’stvennyy Vestnik (Moscow), No. 47, 
November 1990 

Ibid. 

Ibid 

(Fn. 11 is on p. 20) 
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Table 2: Ruble/Dollar Exchange Prices at 
Moscow Currency Auctions 


Date Ruble/US$ 
November 3, 1989 9.5 
January 17, 1990 10.6 
February 21, 1990 12.6 
April 5, 1990 14.1 
May 10, 1990 16.4 
June 22, 1990 21.0 
July 19, 1990 24.3 
August 31, 1990 23.2 
October 9, 1990 22.6 
October 25, 1990 20.9 
November 15, 1990 20.9 


SOURCE: Ekonomika i Zhizn' (Moscow), various issues. 


where in the economy. Striking price differentials have 
arisen. For instance, in October-November 1990, the 
price of good beef or pork had risen to 25-30 rubles a 
kilogram at the free markets in Moscow and Leningrad, 
while the state price remained 2 rubles; yet, the market 
prices in part of the country stayed at 5 rubles a kilo- 
gram for beef. '2 

Officially, open inflation reached only 2 percent in 
1989. A variety of alternative assessments exist: James 
Noren of the US Central Intelligence Agency estimates 
actual inflation at 6 percent in 1989; PlanEcon esti- 
mates it at 7.5 percent; and private estimates by senior 
Soviet reform economists tend to fall in the range of 
8-10 percent. For 1990, Soviet estimates of actual infla- 
tion rose officially to 5.3 percent, but PlanEcon sug- 
gests 11 percent in the third quarter of 1990, and /zves- 
tiya maintained that inflation in 1990 was likely to be at 
least 18 percent.'? 


"Narkhoz 1989, p. 138; and Ekonomika i Zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 5, 
January 1991, p. 10. For a devastating critique of the reliability of Soviet 
statistics on kolkhoz markets, see Stephen Shenfield, “State Statistical 
Work in the USSR: Findings from Interviews with Former Soviet Statistical 
Personnel,’ Soviet Interview Project, Working Paper No. 23, University of 
Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, June 1986. 

'2/zvestiya (Moscow), Oct. 31, 1990; and personal observations in 
Moscow in October 1990 and Leningrad in November 1990. (I have 
disregarded the price of pork in Muslim areas). A typical example of how 
the market does not clear is that pork could be bought at 5 rubles a kilogram in 
a village 100 kilometers from Leningrad in November 1990, while the 
market price in Leningrad was 25-30 rubles a kilogram. 

'SPlanEcon Report (Washington, DC), Nov. 23, 1990, p. 8; International 
Monetary Fund, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, and European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economy of the USSR 
(hereafter, IMF-IBRD-OECD-EBRD Report), Washington, DC, Dec. 19, 
1990, p. 50; Ekonomika i Zhizn', No. 5, January 1991, p. 10; Noren, loc. cit., 
p. 16; and /zvestiya, Oct. 27 and Nov. 4, 1990. 

My personal inclination would be to add a percentage point or so to 
PlanEcon's sensible but somewhat conservative assessments. 
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Growing Monetary Imbalances 


Nikolay Petrakov, Gorbachev's personal economic 
adviser for a period in 1990, has repeatedly made the 
point that in the Soviet economy, ‘the least scarce re- 
source is money.” '* And, in its draft reform program of 
September 1990, the Soviet government perceptively 
linked the shortages to this imbalance: 


The crisis in the sphere of material production is ag- 
gravated by the disorder in state finances and money 
circulation, the growing imbalance between money 
and commodities, and increasing inflationary pro- 
cesses. The “flight” from money, the insatiable de- 
mand, the total shortage of commodities, the strict ra- 
tioning of purchases in many regions against the 
background of a high growth rate in trade turnover 
—all this testifies that the existing system of distribu- 
tion is close to complete collapse.'° 


The Soviet economy displays all the characteristic 
features of an unbalanced economy verging on barter, 
as was witnessed in the West German economy before 
the currency reform in June 1948, or in the Polish econ- 
omy in 1979-82, particularly in the winter of 1981-82. '® 
As in those two cases, so in the USSR today the money 
supply has grown much faster than planned, while it 
has been politically impossible to raise state prices to 
keep pace. Too much money has been chasing too few 
commodities. As a result, money is losing all value, and 
people are becoming ever more disinterested in work- 
ing for money. For their efforts, they demand either hard 
Currency or commodities. 

This may be described as an extension of Gresham's 
law of good money driving out bad money—in this 
case, commodities are driving out rubles.'” The prob- 


"Nikolay Petrakov, “Firming the Circulation of Money and the 
Acceleration Strategy,” Voprosy Ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 8, 1987, pp. 3-4; 
and /zvestiya, Nov. 21, 1990. 

'’Pravitel’stvennaya programma formirovaniya struktury i mekhanizma 
reguliruyemoy rynochnoy ekonomiki, Proyekt (Draft Government Program 
for Forming the Structure and Mechanism of a Regulated Market 
Economy—hereafter cited as Draft Government Program), Moscow, 
September 1990, p. 5. 

‘See Ardo H. Hansson, “The 1948 West German Economic Reforms: A 
Model for Eastern Europe?” University of British Columbia, Department of 
Economics, Discussion Paper No. 90-05, March 1990; Wiktor Herer, et al., 
U zrodet polskiego kryzysu (The Sources of the Polish Crisis), Warsaw, PWN, 
1985; and David Lipton and Jeffrey Sachs, “Creating a Market in Eastern 
Europe: The Case of Poland,” Brookings Papers on Economic Activity 
(Washington, DC), No. 1, 1990, pp. 75-147. 

“William D. Nordhaus has put this slightly differently in “Soviet 
Economic Reform: The Longest Road," Brookings Papers on Economic 
Activity, No. 1, 1990, p. 305. 
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Table 3: Money and Credit in the Soviet Economy, 1981-90 


(growth during given year, in percent) 


1981-85 
Year (average annual) 1986 
Currency 6.0 6.1 
M2? 735 8.5 
of which: 
Households Ts 9.4 
Enterprises 8.7 5.5 
Total credit 8.7 4.2 
‘Estimated. 


2M2 = cash + demand deposits. 


1987 1988 1989 1990' 
7.8 13.6 19.5 21.5 
14.7 14.4 14.8 15.3 
9.8 11.3 15.0 13.5 
32.6 22.5 14.5 20.0 
6.6 Whee Lice 10.9 


SOURCE: International Monetary Fund, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
and European Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economy of the USSR (hereafter, IMF-IBRD-OECD-EBRD Report), Washington, DC, December 19, 


1990, p. 49. 


lemis that the best available stores of value—commod- 
ities—cannot function particularly well as stores, units 
of account, or means of transaction. As a result, trans- 
action costs are growing exorbitantly, and many trans- 
actions are becoming too expensive to be carried out. 

A recent international inter-agency study of the Sovi- 
et economy has revealed significant new information 
regarding the money supply in the Soviet economy 
(see Table 3). A first observation is that the emission of 
currency, which is a dominant topic in the Soviet de- 
bate, increased less than did M2 (cash plus demand 
deposits) for enterprises until 1988. Indeed, the first 
shock to the money supply occurred in 1987, when M2 
for enterprises was boosted by almost one-third . (As 
we shall see below, this was a result of the rapidly grow- 
ing budget deficit). The first big jump in the emission of 
Currency per se occurred only in 1988, primarily as a re- 
sult of excessive wage rises unleashed by the introduc- 
tion of the Law on State Enterprises. 

Since 1988, all forms of the money supply have ac- 
celerated faster than planned. The plan for 1990 stated 
that the ‘“emission of monetary means” should be limit- 
ed to 10 billion rubles, but the real figure seems to have 
ended up almost three times as large (approximately 
28 billion rubles).'® Credits have regularly grown less 
rapidly than the money supply. In addition, the credits 
have increasingly gone to the government treasury, 
while their flow to the enterprise sector has diminished 
even innominal terms, and consumer credits barely ex- 
ist in the USSR. 

There are many reasons why the money supply went 
out of control. A general cause was that money was be- 
coming active (whereas it had traditionally been a pas- 


'8Pravda (Moscow), Sept. 26, 1990; and Moscow News, No. 48, 1990, 
p. 10. 
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sive instrument for the recording of plan fulfillment). 
Also, the State Bank lacks authority to control currency 
emission; it is compelled to issue the money as ordered 
by the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) and the 
Presidium of the USSR Council of Ministers. 

The most obvious cause for the expansion of the 
money supply, however, is that monetary incomes have 
surged beyond control. Data recently published or oth- 
erwise made available to the author make it possible to 
provide a basic picture of monetary incomes and ex- 
penditures of the population (see Tables 4 and 5). As 
Table 4 indicates, the year 1988 represented an impor- 
tant turning point, as monetary incomes of the popula- 
tion rose by 30 billion rubles, compared to the previous 
rate of about 10 billion rubles a year. Increased wages 
did not reflect either collective pressure by workers or 
increased productivity. Rather, they reflected the deci- 
sion of managers—taking advantage of new flexibility 
afforded by the Law on State Enterprises, which went 
into effect in 1988—to raise wages regardless of pro- 
ductivity in order to cope with an overheated labor mar- 
ket. The cost-push inflation caused by rising wages is a 
major element in the current crisis.'? (The data in Table 
4 highlight the tendency of official Soviet statistics to 
understate wage increases, presumably in an attempt 
to keep wage demands at bay. The table indicates av- 
erage wages and salaries grew by 14 percent in 1989, 
whereas the official statistical yearbook suggested a 
growth of only 9.6 percent.)*° 

Since 1985, social benefits have grown even faster 
than wages, although they remain small by internation- 


'9Gur Ofer, “Budget Deficit, Market Disequilibrium and Soviet Economic 
Reforms,” Soviet Economy, April-June 1989, p. 141. 

20Narkhoz 1989, p. 76. The labor force shrank by about 1 percent 
(Pravda, Jan. 28, 1990). 
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Table 4: Monetary Income of the Soviet Population, 1985—90 


(billions of nominal rubles)! 


Year 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
a ES RS eee ee 
Total income 419.7 434.8 451.6 493.5 558.0 652 
Remuneration® 330.1 339.5 35k 1 381.1 430.3 486 
Social benefits? 89.6 95.3 100.5 112.5 ear ers 166 
(annual increase, percent) 
Total income 3.6 3.6 3.9 9.2 ek] 16.9 
Remuneration Se 2.8 3.4 8.5 12.9 3-5) 
Social benefits Bee 6.4 55 11.9 Sule; 20.0 


"Because of rounding, total income sometimes differs from the sum of remuneration and social benefits. 
?Includes salaries and wages from the state and cooperative sectors as well as private sales of agricultural produce to the state and cooperative sector. 


3Primarily pensions, but also other large flows. 


SOURCE: Goskomstat SSSR materials elaborated in Gennadiy Zoteyev, “Soviet Consumption of Commodities and Services,” forthcoming Working Paper, Stock- 
holm Institute of Soviet and East European Economics; Narkhoz 1989, p. 76; Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 5, January 1991, p. 10; author's own calculations. 
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Table 5: Monetary Expenditures and Savings of the Soviet Population, 1985-90 


(billions of nominal rubles) 


Year 1985 1986 


Total purchases? 347.3 356.9 
Direct taxes and social fees 48.0 49.9 
Savings? 24.3 28.0 
of which: 
Bank deposits* 20.1 23.9 
Residue® 4.2 44 


(expenditures and savings as percent shares of total monetary incomes)® 


Total purchases 82.7 82.1 

Direct taxes and social fees 11.4 ahs) 

Savings 5.8 6.4 
‘Estimated. 


1987 1988 1989 1990! 
367.8 394.4 431.7 493 
SI, 57.3 64.5 71 
32.0 41.9 61.8 75 
26.1 32.7 45.2 53 
ea) Sh 16.1 22 
81.4 79'9 77.4 Tiel 
11.4 11.6 11.6 11.2 
(6 8.5 Tee) vy 


Purchases of commodities and services from the state and cooperative sectors. 
3Calculated as a residue: total monetary income minus purchases, direct taxes, and social fees. 


‘includes also state sales of bonds and securities. 


°Excess of monetary incomes over expenditures and savings, which should e 


®Because of rounding, figures do not always add up to 100 percent. 


qual increases in the holding of cash and almost does so (cf. Table 6). 


SOURCES: Narkhoz 1989, p. 76; Zoteyev, “Soviet Consumption of Commodities and Services”; author's own calculations. 


al standards, amounting to little more than one-fourth of 
gross remuneration in 1985. Until very recently, the fig- 
ures for total benefits reflected a growth in the number 
of claimants rather than any kind of indexation. In 1990, 
however, a break occurred in this trend, as social bene- 
fits suddenly increased by over 21 percent. This was 
because of the more or less populist decision by the 
Congress of People's Deputies and Supreme Soviet 
elected in 1989 to augment a variety of social expendi- 
tures, notably pensions, beginning in 1990. As a result, 
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the expansion of social transfers took on a life of its own 
as a source of excess money. 

At present, these social expenditures seem more dif- 
ficult to control than wages. Increases in wages appear 
to have been impeded by the introduction of a progres- 
sive tax of up to 75 percent for wage bill increases 
of 7 percent a year or more. This measure, reported in 
Pravda on August 11, 1989, went into effect on October 
1, 1989. Discounted by many observers, this law, intro- 
duced by Deputy Prime Minister Leonid Abalkin, actu- 


ally seems to have been one of the few effective finan- 
cial measures adopted in the last three years. 

Shortages imply that people receive more money 
than they can spend. Table 5 confirms the conventional 
wisdom that the supply of goods and services has not 
kept up with the increasing monetary incomes of the 
population. As a result, the savings rate of households 
has risen from 5.8 percent of their gross incomes in 
1985 to almost 12 percent in 1990. There is little doubt 
that even in 1985, the rate was involuntarily high. In 
years of relative balance, this figure has hovered be- 
tween 4 and 5 percent of gross monetary incomes.*! 
Since imbalance has been the rule, there is always 
some involuntary saving. We may therefore choose the 
lower figure—4 percent—as the voluntary savings rate. 
The difference, or about 8 percent of the total monetary 
incomes of the population in 1990, represents current 
excess demand. Were it possible to freeze accumulat- 
ed liquid assets, an increase of slightly more than 10 
percent in the general price level would suffice to clear 
the markets. 

The tendency of the population to keep more and 
more of their involuntary savings in cash aggravates 
the problem of “hot money,’ i.e., excess demand. Inthe 
summer of 1990, total bank deposits actually declined, 
although the maximum interest rate for savings had 
been raised to 4 percent at the beginning of the year.** 

The supply of currency is further bloated by a certain 
overflow from the enterprise sector. If the statistics are 
accurate, this would be the difference between the in- 
crease in the growth in the supply of cash and the ex- 
cess of the population’s monetary incomes over expen- 
ditures and savings. As shown in Table 6, this flow was 
virtually nonexistent until 1988. However, the reforms 
offered enterprises previously unknown liberties, and 
since 1988, the leakage of enterprise funds has added 
a couple of percentage points to the volume of curren- 
cy each year.°9 

Enterprise funds of “account money” comprised 
114.4 billion rubles at the end of 1989.7* Since these 
funds in bank accounts are not accompanied by any al- 
location orders, they cannot be used for ordinary pur- 
chases by enterprises,*° and may be considered hot 


21See Gennadiy Zoteyev, “Soviet Consumption of Commodities and 
Services,” forthcoming Working Paper, Stockholm Institution of Soviet and 
East European Economics. Note that Zoteyev is looking at “gross 
monetary income,” not “disposable income.” 

22Deputy Chairman of Gosbank Arnol’d Voylukov in /zvestiya, Dec. 5, 
1990. 

3This point has been made by Gregory Grossman in “The Problem of 
Monetary Reform,” a paper presented at the Second RAND-Hoover 
Symposium on “The Defense Sector in the Soviet Economy,” Santa 
Monica, CA, Mar. 29-30, 1990, and by Ofer, loc. cit., p. 120. 

*4Narkhoz 1989, p. 626. 

Voylukov, loc. cit. 
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Table 6: Increase in Currency in the USSR, 1985—90 


(billion of nominal rubles) 


Overflow from 


Year Annual increase enterprise accounts! 
1985 4.4 -0.1 

1986 3.9 -0.2 

1987 a 0.0 

1988 11.8 2.6 

1989 18.4 1.8 

1990 28.07 307 


'The overflow from enterprise accounts is a highly tentative calculation. 
It is derived as the difference between the increase in cash and the assessed 
excess of monetary incomes over expenditures and savings (cf. Table 5). 
Estimates (not correlated to each other). 


SOURCE: Zoteyev, “Soviet Consumption of Commodities and Services”: 
Table 5 of the present article; author’s own calculations. 


surplus money of little value for enterprises. (Funds 
held by the enterprises say little about their purchasing 
power, because enterprises enjoy soft budget con- 
straints and are usually able to extract supplementary 
non-cash funds when they have found something to 
buy.) State enterprises have been setting up their own 
cooperative organizations for the purpose of convert- 
ing “account money” to cash.*© Indeed, by autumn 
1990, there was a firmly established (albeit illegal) mar- 
ket exchange rate between enterprise account money 
and cash, amounting to 0.30 rubles in cash for one ac- 
count ruble.@” 

On the basis of the quantity theory of money, we can 
calculate the “ruble overhang” (excess money in the 
hands of the populace) from the share of liquid assets 
in total household income. If we assume that the share 
has remained constant since the 1970's, when the ru- 
ble overhang was slight, we arrive at a current figure of 
some 250 billion rubles.7° William Nordhaus concluded 
that at the end of 1989, a 50 percent increase in the 
general price level would be required to eliminate this 
overhang.*? 

Direct taxes and social dues have risen at almost ex- 
actly the same rate as monetary incomes, comprising a 
neutral element (see Table 5). They have neither allevi- 
ated nor aggravated monetary imbalances on the con- 
sumer market. 

It has been widely argued that the radical cut, by half, 


6Pravitel’stvennyy Vestnik, No. 47, November 1990, p. 5. Previously, 
the flows of enterprise account money and of cash were strictly separated. 

27Personal communication from a senior Soviet financial official in 
September 1990. 

8|MF-IBRD-OECD-EBRD Report, p. 9. 

?°Nordhaus, loc. cit., pp. 302-03. 
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in sales of alcoholic beverages from 1984 to 1986 con- 
tributed substantially to the decline in consumer pur- 
chases vis-a-vis consumer incomes.°° Indeed, the de- 
cline in 1986 alone amounted to 10.2 billion rubles, that 
is, 2.3 percent of total monetary incomes of the popula- 
tion," and the drop in 1985 should have been of a simi- 
lar magnitude. As Table 5 shows, this is three times as 
great as the relative decline in total purchases regis- 
tered in the years 1985-87. The whole deterioration in 
the market balance in the early perestroyka period can 
thus be more than accounted for by this “vodka effect.” 


Aggravated Fiscal Imbalances 


These observations regarding monetary incomes 
and expenditures must be complemented with an anal- 
ysis of the state budget. The Soviet government long 
denied the very existence of a budget deficit, although 
ithad been documented in print by lgor Birman as early 
as 1981.%* Finally, in October 1988, Soviet Minister of 
Finance Boris Gostev admitted the existence of a huge 
deficit in the budget for 1989.99 A combination of Soviet 
data and Western analysis now allows us to track the 
development of a state budget deficit in the USSR that 
by 1990 amounted to an estimated 100 billion rubles, or 
more than 10 percent of gross national product (see Ta- 
ble 7). For two decades until 1986, the Soviet budget 
deficit hovered at 2-3 percent of GNP.*4 In 1986, it sud- 
denly rose to 6 percent, and in 1988, the deficit reached 
10 percent of GNP, where it has since remained. 

The responsibility for this abandonment of traditional 
fiscal conservatism rests firmly on Gorbachev. The cru- 
cial years of financial folly were 1985-86, as the new 
leadership drafted (and redrafted) the 12th Five-Year 
Plan (for 1986-90). Gorbachev sent the plan back three 
times, each time in order to have it set higher targets for 
growth and investment, in line with Academician Abel 
Aganbegyan’s slogan of “acceleration.” Such revi- 
sions were bound to increase fiscal imbalances. 

The General Secretary accepts responsibility for 
“serious errors” leading to the unfavorable situation in 
the financial system. But, he alleges, it was because 


%°See Jan Vanous, “The Dark Side of ‘Glasnost:’ Unbelievable National 
Income Statistics in the Gorbachev Era,” PlanEcon Report, Feb. 13, 1987; and 
Nikolay Shmelev, “Advances and Debts,” Novyy Mir (Moscow), No. 6, 

1987, pp. 142-58. 

3'Narodnoye khozyaystvo USSR v 1988 godu (The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1988), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1989, p. 111. 

See Igor Birman, Secret Incomes of the Soviet State Budget, The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1981. 

/2vestiya, Oct. 28, 1988. 

Ofer, loc. cit., p. 120. 
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Table 7: USSR State Budget Deficit, 1980-90 


Year Billions nominal rubles Percent of GNP 
1980 17.9! oe: 
1981 15.1! 45 i 
1982 2113" fe 
1983 15.9! 2:21 
1984 14.9! 2.0! 
1985 18.0 PREY 
1986 47.9 6.0 
1987 S/n 6.9 
1988 90.1 10.3 
1989 91.8 9.9 
1990 100.07 10.5? 


'PlanEcon estimates. 
2Author's estimates. 


SOURCES: PlanEcon Report (Washington, DC), Nov. 4, 1988, p.10; Narkhoz 
1989, pp. 11, 612. These numbers are basically official Soviet data. A variety 
of alternative statistics exist, but the differences are mostly small; see, e.g., 
IMF-IBRD-OECD-EBRD Report, p. 14. 


Yuriy Andropov, during his time as general secretary (in 
1982-84), “did not allow us [Nikolay Ryzhkov, Vladimir 
Dolgikh, and Gorbachev] to approach the budget and 
data on military expenditures.’°° If true, this statement 
suggests both how restricted information on the budget 
was and how ignorant Gorbachev and Ryzhkov were 
when they took over the helm. 

It is also possible that the new politicians, with their 
predominantly military-industrial background, neither 
understood nor cared about something as subtle as a 
budget deficit, even if they were told. (Obviously, the 
leadership of the Ministry of Finance knew the real situ- 
ation, and since 1986, a former deputy minister of fi- 
nance, Stepan Sitaryan, has been first deputy chairman 
of Gosplan.) To judge from the statistics, the authorities fi- 
nally confronted the budgetary crisis in 1986, as state ex- 
penditures have barely risen since then. In traditional 
manner, however, the leaders preferred to keep quiet 
about their great problem for two more years. 

The data on the state budget imply that the enterprise 
sector was afloat in account money from 1986 on and 
that this money hardly reached the consumer sector 
before 1988, when the overflow from the enterprise ac- 
counts to the consumer cash market took off. It means 
that the enterprise sector was brought out of balance 
and disorganized already by the Five-Year Plan in 1986 
and that the situation was only further aggravated by 
the Law on State Enterprises. These findings are con- 
sonant with our observations on money supply (Table 
3). The ensuing imbalance between demand and sup- 


rr 


%5Pravda, Dec. 10, 1990. 
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Table 8: USSR State Budget Expenditures, 1985—90 


(billion of nominal rubles) 


Year 1985 1986 
Gross national product 777.0 798.5 
Total state expenditures 386.5 417.4 
Investment 70.0 80.0 
Consumer subsidies 58.0 65.6 
Food subsidies 56.0 58.0 
Social insurance and health care 83.6 89.3 


(state expenditures as percent of GNP) 


Gross national product 100.0 100.0 
Total state expenditures 49.7 vas 
Investment 9.0 10.0 
Consumer subsidies ES 8.2 
Social insurance and health care 10.7 lidee 


‘Estimated. 


1987 1988 1989 1990' 
825.0 875.4 924.1 950 
430.9 459.5 482.6 488.2 
80.0 69.2 64.2 40.5 
69.8 89.8 100.7 110.5 
64.9 66.0 87.7 95.7 
94.5 102.5 105.5 Wee 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
52.5 92.5 52.2 51.4 
of rae) 6.9 4.3 
8.5 10.3 10.9 11.6 
Wih.c/ 11.4 12.3 


11.5 


SOURCES: Narkhoz 1989, pp. 11, 612; Gur Ofer, “Budget Deficit, Market Disequilibrium and Soviet Economic Reforms," Soviet Economy (Silver Spring, MD), 
No. 2, 1989, pp. 154-55; Zoteyev, “Soviet Consumption of Commodities and Services”; author's own calculations. 


ply could also explain the extraordinarily poor perfor- 
mance of the investment sector. The amount of incom- 
plete investment remained equally high from 1985 until 
1987 in spite of massive new investments, and from 
1987 to 1989, incomplete investment rose from 79 per- 
cent of total investment to 91 percent.°° 

The main point about state expenditures (see Table 
8) is that their share of GNP has been controlled sur- 
prisingly well since 1986.°’ Investment financed 
through the state budget rose sharply in 1986, as in- 
tended in the Five-Year Plan, but it leveled off the next 
year and was halved by 1990. Defense expenditures 
presumably expanded rapidly until 1989. 

Budget assignments to social insurance and health 
care have risen only slightly faster than state expendi- 
tures as a whole. Consumer subsidies, however, have 
risen steadily, increasing their share of GNP by 3.4 per- 
centage points (43 billion current rubles) from 1985 to 
1989, rendering them the fastest-growing hole in the 
state budget. By contrast, 9.2 billion rubles in cumula- 
tive expenditures for Chernobyl’ damages or 13 billion 
rubles in immediate repairs for the earthquake in Arme- 
nia are relatively minor.°® The anti-alcohol campaign, 


%€Narkhoz 1989, p. 547. 

37In Tables 8 and 9, | have only selected the indicators that | consider 
most important for this analysis. Soviet budget statistics are a maze. In order to 
avoid making new mistakes, | have used official Soviet statistics, although 
they understate the budget deficit somewhat. We lack a full series for Soviet 
defense expenditure. Also, the plan figures for 1990 are likely to be rather 
far from the outcome; so they will be generally disregarded in this analysis. 

38Noren, loc. cit., pp. 21-22. 
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too, was a much greater economic disaster. 

The foremost observation about state revenues (see 
Table 9) is the difficulty that the government has had in 
increasing them. From 1985 to 1988, government reve- 
nues as a share of GNP fell by 4.7 percentage points, 
although they grew slightly in absolute terms. In this re- 
gard, we can distinguish two different periods, the 
years 1985-87 and those from 1988 on. 

The two major factors affecting state revenues in 
1985-87 were falling alcohol revenues and falling reve- 
nues from oil exports. Much has been made of the de- 
cline in turnover tax because of cuts in alcohol sales 
and decreases in imports of consumer goods. The 1.2 
percentage point drop in turnover taxes as a share of 
government revenue from 1985 to 1986 is almost en- 
tirely attributable to an 8.2-billion-ruble decline in alco- 
hol sales in 1986 and a comparable decline from 1986 
to 1987 (measured in retail prices).°? The foreign trade 
tax share in revenues fell by as much as 1 percentage 
point in 1986, primarily as an effect of the lower price of 
oil exports.*° (This appears to be the biggest exoge- 
nous effect on the Soviet economy.) 

After 1987, constraints on state revenues seem basi- 
cally related to the effects of perestroyka. Ronald 
McKinnon has observed: “[A]s in other liberalizing so- 


Ofer, loc. cit., p. 154; and Yegor Gaydar, “With the Best of Intentions,” 
Pravda, July 24, 1990. 

4°This tax is levied on the difference between the world market price 
recalculated in rubles and the domestic price. If the world market price goes 
up, this difference grows and state revenues increase. 
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Table 9: USSR State Budget Revenues, 1985—90 


(billions of nominal rubles) 


Year 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
Gross national product 11.0 798.5 825.0 875.4 924.1 950.0' 
Total state revenues® 372.6 Slt6 378.4 378.9 401.9 428.2 
Enterprise taxes WIS 129.8 127.4 119.6 Hales 122.6 
Turnover tax 97.7 91.5 94.4 101.0 ill len 121.9 
Foreign trade tax Tales 64.4 69.3 62.6 67.2 58.0 
(state revenues as percent of GNP) 
Gross national product 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total state revenues 48.0 46.5 45.8 43.3 43.5 45.1 
Enterprise taxes 15.4 16.2 15.4 Ushi 12.5 12.9 
Turnover tax 12.6 11.4 11.4 1115 12.0 12.8 
Foreign trade tax 9.4 8.4 8.4 ae 7h 6.1 


‘Estimated. 


The revenues as given here are inflated, as they include some loans, rising gradually to 11 billion rubles in 1989 (see Ofer, loc.cit.). 


SOURCE: Narkhoz 1989, pp. 11, 612; Ofer, loc. cit., pp. 154-55; Zoteyev, ‘Soviet Consumption of Commodities and Services”; author's own calculations. 


Cialist economies of Eastern Europe and Asia, the Sovi- 
et government's ability to collect tax revenue has great- 
ly diminished as a result of the liberalization itself." 
The state budgets of socialist countries tend to be large 
in relation to GNP. Their traditional sources of revenues 
have mainly been enterprise taxes, turnover taxes, and 
foreign trade taxes. With a reform, at least revenues 
from enterprise taxes and foreign trade are bound to 
decline, as it takes several years to organize a tax sys- 
tem geared to the emerging market relations. 

As self-financing was introduced in the Soviet Union, 
fixed tax rates were imposed on enterprise profits, al- 
lowing enterprises to keep the remainder, which had 
previously been confiscated by the state at the end of 
each year. Any offer to enterprises to keep part of the 
profits would probably lower state revenues. Enterprise 
taxes as a share of GNP fell by almost 3 percent from 
1987 to 1989, as taxes as a Share of the profits of, for in- 
stance, industrial enterprises fell from 58 percent in 
1985 to 45 percent in 1989.** This share is bound to fall 
further, to an estimated 37 percent, as a result of levy- 
ing new profit taxes of basically 45 percent (with vari- 
ous exemptions) beginning in 1991.49 Similarly, the de- 
Cline in foreign trade taxes since 1988, presumably 
connected with the liberalization of foreign trade, re- 
duced state revenues by 1.3 percent of GNP from 1987 
to 1989. 


“'Ronald |. McKinnon, “Stabilizing the Ruble,” Communist Economies 
(London), No. 2, 1990 p. 133. 

*2Narkhoz 1989, p. 620. 

“3Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 30, July 1990. 
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The corollary is that if a reform is to be pursued, 
the government must be prepared to cut expenditures 
sharply. In standard International Monetary Fund man- 
ner, the obvious target would be consumer subsidies, 
notably food subsidies, which are prone to rise with in- 
flation (which is also intensified by the reforms). 

The budget deficit might not appear very large 
by some Western standards—nor is the accumulated 
debt. The domestic state debt rose from 18.2 percent of 
GNP at the end of 1985 to 42.8 percent of GNP at the 
end of 1989.** The problem is that it is presumably fi- 
nanced out of highly liquid assets—bank accounts and 
enterprise accounts.*° 

In sum, during the first three years of perestroyka, we 
have detected two major causes of monetary and finan- 
cial imbalances. The anti-alcohol campaign alone was 
a sufficient cause of aggravated imbalances on con- 
sumer markets in this period. On top of that, the Gorba- 
chev regime drove the state budget out of balance by 
raising investment and defense expenditures, while 
disregarding the fall of revenues from alcohol sales. On 
the whole, imbalances were manageable in this period. 

In the second stage of perestroyka, from 1988, the 
Soviet economy entered a truly severe crisis. The out- 


“4Narkhoz 1989, p. 614. 

“Sin 1989, the population’s bank deposits totaled 337.8 billion rubles, 
and they held 20 billion in state bonds and certificates. Ibid. p. 92. On July 1, 
1990 total monetary assets of the population comprised 513.9 billion 
rubles, of which 354.1 billion rubles consisted of bank deposits; 111.4 billion 
rubles, cash; 24.5 billion rubles, life insurances; and 23.5 billion rubles, 
State bonds and certificates. See Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 30, July 1990, 
supplement, p. 6. 


standing cause of imbalances has been the reform em- 
bodied in the Law on State Enterprises. First of all, it 
made it possible for state enterprises to compete for 
scarce labor through excessive wage hikes, without al- 
lowing corresponding price increases. Second, social 
benefits rose even faster than wages, initially in re- 
sponse to growing needs and eventually because of 
political populism. Third, the government perpetuated 
the inflationary budget deficit by limiting enterprise tax- 
es, without cutting expenditures. The worst scar on the 
expenditure side was the rising consumer subsidies. 
Fourth, an overflow of money from enterprise accounts 
worsened the imbalance on consumer markets and the 
growth of the money supply. By 1991, the Soviet econo- 
my suffered from such large imbalances that the situa- 
tion no longer seemed reparable and approached 
complete breakdown. 


Administrative Stalemate 


The imbalances in the economy have become all the 
more important because of the deterioration of the state 
administration. The Law on State Enterprises and ensu- 
ing regulations restricted the rights of ministerial offi- 
cials to intervene in the work of enterprises, and party 
officials suffered a similar reduction in powers with re- 
spect to the economy. 

The restriction of ministerial powers was accompa- 
nied by an extraordinary cut in personnel. The staff of 
the ministries was reduced by no less than 46 percent, 
from 1.6 million in 1986 to 871,000 in 1989.*° Even if 
ministerial officials tried to persevere in their old meth- 
ods of control, there were too few of them to go around; 
and the demands on them too great. 

Administrative stalemate was aggravated by g/as- 
nost’ and democratization, which contributed to a rise 
of national dissension and separatism. Nikolay Petra- 
kov blames the crisis squarely on the collapse of the 
Soviet currency and the extension of barter relations, 
adding: “This absurdity breeds an even greater ab- 
surdity—economic separatism, republican currencies, 
Ukrainian coupons, and Moscow identification cards, 
etc.”*” By the end of 1990, all 15 union republics, a 
score of autonomous territories, and even parts of 
some large cities had declared themselves indepen- 
dent or sovereign, and were pursuing policies of eco- 
nomic autarky.*® As Petrakov put it, “The command- 


46Narkhoz 1989, p. 50. 

47/zvestiya, Nov. 21, 1990. 

48Ann Sheehy, “Fact Sheet on Declarations of Sovereignty,” Radio 
Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), Nov. 9, 1990, pp. 23-25. 
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administrative system has not been destroyed, but 
been fragmented and given a second life at the region- 
al level.’49 


Calamities in Foreign Trade 


Soviet foreign trade performance has been miser- 
able under perestroyka. Throughout this period (with 
the minor exception of 1987), Soviet foreign trade with 
the West has been characterized by massive deficits 
(see Table 10).°° As a result, Soviet gross debt to the 

OECD area doubled from US$25.6 billion at the end 
of 1984 to $50.6 billion at the end of 1989. To this must 
be added considerable debts outside the OECD area 
not monitored by the Bank for International Settlements 
in Basel. According to a variety of both official and unof- 
ficial Soviet sources, the total Soviet foreign debt in 
hard currency amounted to 36 billion currency rubles 
(some $60 billion) at the end of 1989.°' 

Essentially, variations in the value of Soviet exports 
have reflected variations in the amount of oil available 
for export and shifts in world market oil prices. The 
cause of the deficit in 1985 was a decline in Soviet oil 
production, which was reflected in a reduction in Soviet 
exports to the West. In 1986, the value of Soviet exports 
to the West plummeted even more sharply because of 
falling world market prices of oil. The result was a de- 
cline of 39 percent in Soviet exports to the West from 
1984 to 1986. After that, Soviet exports have recovered 
only slightly at current prices, in an environment of 
somewhat better prices but declining volumes of ex- 
ports. The USSR looks pretty helpless with regard to its 
exports, and perestroyka has made no positive contri- 
bution. In 1989, Soviet exports to the West had only 
reached 77 percent of their level in 1984, as measured 
in Currency rubles. 

By contrast, the Soviet government pursued a vigor- 
ous imports policy. Initially, it responded to the shortfall 
in oil export revenues by cutting imports from the West, 
with a one-year lag; such imports fell by 28 percent 
from 1985 to 1987. This was what financial prudence 
called for, since hard-currency imports could not be ef- 
ficiently deployed in the old system anyway. However, 


4S/izvestiya, Nov. 21, 1990. 

°°| focus on foreign trade with the West, i.e., the OECD area, since it is 
the most competitive and flexible part of Soviet foreign trade carried out in 
hard currency and at freely negotiated prices. Some of the trade with the 
Third World is also pursued in this manner, but it is difficult to establish how 
much, and it is convenient to be able to use the Soviet aggregate statistics 
for the West (even though these are not considered particularly accurate). 

*'See, e.g., Deputy Prime Minister Stepan Sitaryan in /nternational 
Herald Tribune (Paris), July 30, 1990. 
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Table 10: Soviet Trade with the West (OECD Countries), 1984—90 


Soviet imports 
from West 


Soviet exports 


Year to West 


Balance Gross debt' Gross debt? 


(billions of currency rubles) 


1984 21.4 19.6 
1985 18.6 19.3 
1986 13.1 15.9 
1987 14.2 13.9 
1988 14.7 16.3 
1989 16.4 20.5 
1990 17.4 20.2 


(billions US$) 


1.8 25.6 na 

-0.7 Si 28.9 
-2.7 37.4 31.4 
0.3 40.3 39.2 
=i 5/4 41.7 43.0 
-4.4 50.6 54.0 
22:8 na 52.23 


'Gross debts of the USSR and CEMA banks in the OECD area; BIS/OECD assessment. 
Contracted or guaranteed by the Vneshekonombank; data provided by the Soviet authorities. 


3June 1990. 


SOURCE: Narkhoz 1985, p. 572; Narkhoz 1988, p. 636; Vneshniye ekonomicheskiye svvazi SSSR v 1989 g. (The Foreign Economic Relations of the USSR in 1985), 
Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1990, p. 8; Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 5, January 1991, p. 13; UN ECE, Economic Survey of Europe in 1989-1990, Geneva, 1990, p. 204; 


IMF-IBRD-OECD-EBRD Report, p. 50. 


the policy was heavily criticized.by virtually all reform 
economists for aggravating imbalances on domestic 
consumer markets.°* Admittedly, the cut would have 
been more efficient if it had hit, not consumer goods, 
but investment goods, which—as we have seen—often 
could not even be completely installed. 

A complete reversal of imports policy ensued. From 
1987 to 1989, Soviet imports from the West grew by no 
less than 47 percent, boosting the gross foreign debt to 
the West by $10 billion. This increase in imports was 
Criticized by reformers as too little and too late to bal- 
ance the domestic consumer market and thus facilitate 
economic reform.°? Seen from the outside, the import- 
oriented policy of the Soviet government looked like a 
populist drive to soothe popular dissatisfaction with 
substantial imports of consumer goods while the USSR 
continued to import rather meaningless investment 
goods. Predictably, Soviet foreign trade organizations 
found toward the end of 1989 that they could no longer 
pay for imports on time. By autumn 1990, the accumu- 
lated arrears amounted to $5 billion.°* 

From 1991, trade with the USSR’s former CEMA part- 
ners is to be drastically transformed. The USSR has 
proclaimed that it will only trade with those partners in 
hard currency at world market prices, which should 
benefit the Soviet Union.°° These benefits will be at 
least partially offset by an anticipated decline in the 


52See Abel Aganbegyan, “Practical Matters of Economic Science,” 
EKO (Novosibirsk), No. 9, 1989. p. 25. 

The case was particularly pushed by Nikolay Shmelev in “New 
Concerns,” Novyy Mir, No. 4, April 1988, pp. 160-75. 

°4BMF-IBRD-OECD-EBRD Report, p. 48. 

S/zvestiya, July 25, 1990. 
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volume of Soviet trade with those partners to half of its 
1989 level. ; 

Another important factor in Soviet foreign trade will 
be an estimated decline in oil production of 37 million 
tons in 1990 and an even deeper decline in 1991. Oil 
exports, which amounted to 185 million tons in 1989, 
will presumably decline by a corresponding amount, 
since domestic consumption is not likely to decline.°© 
The expected slump in exports will be so huge that the 
Soviet government does not expect increased energy 
prices (e.g., in trade with Eastern Europe) to compen- 
sate for it.°’ However great the convulsions, one can 
expect little improvement in Soviet foreign trade perfor- 
mance before basic systemic changes occur. 


Overall Performance 


What has been the impact of the many factors 
discussed above on overall Soviet economic perfor- 
mance? A natural starting point is the official aggregate 
measurements, although they hide inflation and are 
characterized by over-reporting.°® A first question is 
which indicator to use; a second, how to deflate it. Ac- 
cording to Soviet computations, Soviet GNP grows at 


i 


°6The production prognosis is from Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 5, January 
1991, p. 11. Export predictions are the author's own assessment based on 
official Soviet statistics, under the assumption that no improvement in the 
economic system will occur in the next year. Total Soviet oil exports have 
varied in recent years as follows: 1985, 167 million tons; 1986, 186 million 
tons; 1987, 196 million tons; 1988, 201 million tons; 1989, 184 million tons. The 
exports for hard currency fell by almost one-third in 1989, from 89.6 million 
tons to 61.8 million tons. See Narkhoz 1989, p. 644. 

°’Stepan Sitaryan in /zvestiya, Dec. 3, 1990. 
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Table 11: Growth in Soviet National Income, 1981-90 


(annual growth in percent) 


1981-85 
Official net material product, current prices 4.7 
Official NMP, constant prices oe 
Khanin, NMP, constant prices 0.6 
Official gross material product, current prices 46 
Official GNP, constant prices CW 
CIA, GNP, constant prices 1.8 


‘Estimated. 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990' 
ies} Poi Sy 4.1 na 
2.3 2.6 44 2.4 -4 
3.0 1.0 0.0 -4.5 -8-10 
2.8 sie 6.1 5.6 na 
GPS! 2.9 a5 3.0 -2 
41 Ne 2.2 1.4 na 


SOURCES: Narkhoz 1989, pp. 6, 8-9, 11; Ekonomikai Zhizn’, No. 5, January 1991, p. 9; Grigoriy Khanin, Economic Growth: An Alternative Appraisal,’ Kommunist 
(Moscow), No. 17, November 1988, pp. 83-90; idem, “The Crisis Deepens,” EKO (Novosibirsk), No. 1, January 1990, p. 79; US Central Intelligence Agency, Hana- 
book of Economic Statistics, 1990, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1990, p. 64. 


an annual rate about 1 percent greater than does net 
material product (NMP)—both at current and constant 
prices. The difference reflects the rapid growth of ‘‘non- 
productive” services and depreciation, which are in- 
cluded in GNP but not in NMP.°° Since public services 
are measured as costs of inputs also in the West, it 
seems appropriate to exclude this element when as- 
sessing real Soviet economic growth, since an expan- 
sion of inputs hardly reflects any increase in output 
when efficiency is plummeting.©° The increasing de- 
preciation appears to be a reflection of the wasteful So- 
viet investment process, and wastage should not boost 
our assessment of final output. Thus, NMP should give 
amore accurate picture of actual economic growth. 
The deflator applied to NMP must, however, be 
smaller than inflation in retail trade, as most prices are 


‘8 James H. Noren’s recent statement that “Over-reporting of physical 
output may have declined since 1985" (loc. cit., pp. 5-6) appears implausible. 
Given the existence of a sellers’ market, one can anticipate deterioration in 
supplier performance. Complaints about disorder and dwindling contract 
discipline are rife. The Law on State Enterprises has permitted enterprises 
to change their assortment to concentrate on convenient and highly profitable 
items. This is seen in the decline in production of classical phonograph 
records and a stress on lower-priced but higher-volume pop releases. 

An obvious corollary of this state of affairs is that over-reporting of all 
kinds—both in physical and value terms—is likely to have increased sharply. 
In one way or the other, everyone is judged by production performance. It 
matters little if net production or profit, rather than gross output, is measured. 
Moreover, state orders still predominate, and it is no longer dangerous to 
cheat. 

58Gennadiy N. Zoteyev, “How Big Was the Soviet National Income?" 
Working Paper No. 15, Stockholm Institute of Soviet and East European 
Economics, Appendix, Table 1b. 

lt is a great problem to measure the productivity of public services 
also in the West. A major Swedish study of the development of productivity of 
Swedish public services indicated a decline of 1.5 percent a year from 
1970 to 1980, in spite of a market-oriented environment. See 
Finansdepartementet, Offentliga tanster—sokarjus mot produktivitet och 
anvadare (Public Services—Searchlight on Productivity and Users),” Ds Fi 
No. 13, 1986, Stockholm, p. 21. In the USSR, such declines are likely to be 
greater, but | am not aware of any investigation of this matter. 
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more rigid than consumer prices. Inflation might have 
been on the order of 7-8 percent in 1989, which would 
have meant a decrease in NMP of 3-4 percent. Grigoriy 
Khanin assesses the hidden inflation somewhat higher, 
indicating a decline in NMP of 4—5 percent in 1989.°' 

An alternative means of assessment is to look at the 
development of major factors of production, for which 
the statistics on physical output might be reasonably 
accurate. Notably, in 1989, energy production de- 
clined by 0.7 percent; the volume of transported goods, 
1.9 percent; and employment, 1.5 percent.®? Given the 
increasing shortages, the efficiency in the economy 
must have declined by a few percentage points, say 3 
percent. That would leave us with an indication that 
NMP probably declined by 3—5 percent in real terms for 
that year. In 1990, the decline in efficiency must have 
been much larger than in 1989. 

From these highly tentative assessments, we may Sug- 
gest that NMP probably declined on the order of 3-5 per- 
cent in 1989, and is likely to have plummeted much fur- 
ther in 1990. These figures differ markedly from the 
official Soviet statistics (see Table 11). James Noren ar- 
rives at estimates very close to the Soviet estimates. His 
methodology is based on production statistics and dis- 
regards the fact that these data are becoming ever 
more distorted in the current Soviet economic disarray. 
Noren flatly denies that the financial and monetary cri- 
sis has had any significant negative impact on real in- 
come. ‘Soviet production,” he contends, ‘is not ‘implo- 
ding’ or ‘collapsing,’ as is sometimes suggested.”°? 
How can Noren reconcile the apparent contradiction 


®'Grigoriy Khanin, “The Crisis Deepens,” EKO, No. 1, January 1990, 
pp. 77-79. 

®2Narkhoz 1989, pp. 48, 327, 550. We cannot currently make any 
assessment of capital and technical development. 

S3Noren, loc. cit., p. 41. 
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between the general perception that consumption is 
falling and his positive statistics? Gertrude Schroeder, 
herself a former analyst at the CIA, tries to square the 
circle by observing that “while the Soviet leadership 
has managed to keep per capita consumption rising, 
the rate of improvement has been so slow as to be 
scarcely perceptible to the population. .. .”* 

It would be most surprising if the extraordinary finan- 
cial and monetary imbalances had not already caused 
havoc to the real economy. The most similar crisis was 
that experienced by Poland from 1979 to 1982, when 
Polish net material income fell officially by no less than 
22 percent.®° The Soviet shortage crisis is probably 
more severe, and it is further aggravated by, for in- 
stance, national tensions. Therefore, we should expect 
an even steeper decline in the USSR national income 
before the bottom has been reached, although when it 
will show up in official Soviet data is an open question. 

Recently, the Soviet State Committee on Statistics 
(Goskomstat) has started reassessing the relative level 
of Soviet national income. Previously, Goskomstat al- 
leged that the Soviet national income corresponded to 
64 percent of its American counterpart in 1988 (without 
clarifying its definitions).°° Although Goskomstat pub- 
lished no comparable figure in its statistical yearbooks 
for 1989, Gorbachev, ina speech on October 25, 1990, 
referred in his usual imprecise manner to “the USA, 
whose economy exceeds ours by almost 2.5 times,’©” 
implying that Soviet national income amount to a bit 
more than 40 percent of US national income. In the 
meantime, Gennadiy Zoteyev has made public his own 
calculations based on Goskomstat statistics and its un- 
published assessments of purchasing power parities. 
His conclusion is that the Soviet net material product at 
Current prices amounted to 46 percent of the US net 
material product in 1970 and has gradually declined to 
40 percent in each of the years 1985-87.°° Presum- 
ably, this is only the beginning of a more realistic as- 
sessment of the Soviet level of economic development. 


Assessment of Perestroyka 


Looking back at Soviet economic policy during the 
second half of the 1980's, it is difficult to avoid the im- 
pression that virtually every possible mistake has been 
made. At present, perestroyka has proven to be an ut- 
ter economic failure. The most appropriate analogy ap- 
pears to be Poland in the late 1970’s under the rule of 
Edward Gierek. Recent Soviet economic policies and 
dilemmas resemble a tragic reprise of the unfortunate 
second part of the Gierek era and the Solidarity period. 

The Soviet government has fallen into a similar trap of 
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rising wages and rigid prices: the government lost con- 
trol over wages, which rose more than production; it 
was politically impossible to raise prices accordingly; 
as aresult, subsidies as well as shortages grew, even- 
tually causing a decline in the national income. To a 
considerable extent, too, the causes were the same. 
While playing on democratic moods, neither Gierek nor 
Gorbachev was prepared to accept full democratiza- 
tion. Both toyed with economic reform, but stopped 
short of a proper market economy with predominant 
private ownership. Instead, both played the populist 
game of trying to satisfy the population with more com- 
modities, first through monetary benefits, then through 
excessive imports of consumer goods, forcing their 
countries into severe foreign indebtedness. 

This comparison might appear unjust. Gierek was 
forced to make concessions from the very beginning in 
1970 because of strong grass-roots pressures and 
strikes (he also had to avoid offending Moscow), 
whereas Gorbachev woke his people up by starting de- 
mocratizing from above. Clearly, Gorbachev favored 
more of both democratization and marketization than 
Gierek ever did. Still, the outcomes are surprisingly 
similar. In one way, though, Soviet perestroyka is 
worse. The Soviet leaders should have learned from the 
miserable experiences of the Gierek leadership. In- 
stead, they repeated all of Gierek’s mistakes, although 
they had much more leeway to begin with than Gierek 
ever had. This failure indicates both a considerable in- 
tellectual defect and a vacuum of information on actual 
developments in Eastern Europe. 

As a member of the Presidential Council, Academi- 
cian Stanislav Shatalin tellingly observed: 


.. . | understand that even [Gorbachev and Ryzh- 
kov], who started perestroyka, are not able—if you 
wish, do not have the biological facilities—to change 
their philosophy instantly, to move from the existing 
way of thinking to the new realities. Like everyone 
else, they have been fed for decades with the ideas 
of a strict plan and a technocratic approach to the 
solution of economic questions.® 


“Gertrude Schroeder, “Crisis in the Consumer Sector: A Comment,” 
Soviet Economy, No. 1, 1990, p. 63. 

°°Rocznik statystyczny 1985 (1985 Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, 
Gtowny urzad statystyczny, 1986, p. xxxv. 

°°Narkhoz 1988, p. 680. The CIA's figure for Soviet GNP in 1988 was 
52 percent of GNP in the United States. See US Central Intelligence 
Agency, Handbook of Economic Statistics, 1989, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1989, pp. 24-25. In its 1990 Handbook 
(p. 31), the CIA sets the figure at 44 percent. 

®’Pravda, Oct. 26, 1990. 

®8Zoteyev, “How Big Was the Soviet National Income?” loc. cit., 
Appendix, Table 3. 

®9/zvestiya, Apr. 21, 1990. 
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It is perhaps most surprising how long it took before 
the Soviet leadership became aware of the economic 
Crisis. In hindsight, we can see that the crisis turned 
serious in 1988. Yet, when Academician Abalkin told 
the 19th Party Conference that summer that “a radical 
breakthrough in the economy has not occurred and 
[the economy] has not departed from its state of stag- 
nation,”’° he was scolded by a score of speakers and 
eventually the General Secretary himself. Instead of 
heeding this very moderate assessment (radical econ- 
omists such as Nikolay Shmelev and Vasiliy Selyunin 
had been painting a more realistic picture of economic 
Crisis for some time), the conference adopted a resolu- 
tion proudly stating: “The country’s slide toward eco- 
nomic and socio-political crisis has been halted.’”' 

Even the October 1988 official admission of a sizable 
deficit in the state budget for the next year was not treat- 
ed as a matter of great public concern. A package of 
austerity measures designed to cut the budget deficit 
by 30 billion rubles was cobbled together and adopted 
in March 1989.’* As Yegor Gaydar has pointed out, this 
was the last time such a traditional fiscal approach was 
possible; policy-making was soon to fall under the influ- 
ence of “the economic practices of populism,”’? in part 
reflecting the new forces generated in the elections of 
March 26, 1989. On the positive side, these first (partly) 
democratic elections did at least make the Soviet lead- 
ers aware of the existence of a severe economic crisis. 


Changes in Policy Apparatus 


According to senior Soviet economists, Gorbachev 
did not delve deeply into economic reform issues from 
the summer of 1987 until September 1989, and little 
could happen in the USSR without the involvement of 
the General Secretary himself. The most positive inter- 
pretation one can place on Gorbachev's apparent ne- 
glect of economic affairs in that period is that he reck- 
oned that it was impossible to accomplish much in the 
way of economic reform before substantial political 
changes had been made. These included a restructur- 
ing of the apparatus for economic decision-making. ’* 

The process began with the dismantling of the tradi- 
tional apparatus of economic policy-making within the 
party Central Committee (CC). As a result of the 19th 
Party Conference in the summer of 1988 and the CC 
Plenum that followed it, most of the party’s traditional 
economic branch departments were merged into a sin- 
gle socio-economic department. The power over eco- 
nomic policy was concentrated, instead, in the Council 
of Ministers, initially, Gosplan. However, on July 5, 
1989, a new player—the State Commission on Eco- 
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nomic Reform under the USSR Council of Ministers, 
was established. The commission obtained its own 
staff and accumulated considerable power—e.g,., its 
chairman, Abalkin, was appointed a deputy prime min- 
ister.’° Through the autumn of 1989, there was intense 
competition between the Reform Commission and 
Gosplan, as well as the organizations’ respective chair- 
men (Abalkin and First Deputy Prime Minister Yuriy 
Maslyukov) over reform policy. Ultimately, however, 
Abalkin joined hands with his new colleagues in the 
Presidium of the Council of Ministers and parted com- 
pany with his old academic friends. ’© 

In 1990, anew center of economic policy-making be- 
gan to form around Gorbachev himself. In January 
1990, Nikolay Petrakov, corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences and long an outspoken advocate 
of the market, was appointed Gorbachev's personal 
economic adviser. In March 1990, Gorbachev was 
elected President by the Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties. He appointed a Presidential Council, which includ- 
ed Academician Stanislav Shatalin, another prominent 
“marketeer.” In the presidential apparatus, there was 
created a socio-economic department, headed by Ana- 
toliy Milyukov, who had previously been one of the clos- 
est collaborators of both Nikolay Ryzhkov and Nikolay 
Slyunkov. 

Gorbachev's obvious intention was that he, his Coun- 
cil, and its apparatus should coordinate economic poli- 
cy. On September 24, 1990, the Supreme Soviet gave 
him such powers. However, the presidential apparatus 
was far too weak to play such a role. By October 1990, 
its Socio-economic department had a staff of only 12 
people (out of 35 planned posts).’” Moreover, the sta- 
tus of the Presidential Council was never determined. 
Its members comprised three groups—presidential func- 
tionaries, leading members of the Council of Ministers, 
and independent public figures. Nobody, with the possi- 
ble exception of the President, seemed to know what their 
precise mandate was. Shatalin wondered: “May | ask, for 
instance, the minister of finance to do something, or do | 
have a right to tell him that he must do it?’’® 


7°Pravda, June 30, 1988. 

™bid., July 5, 1988. 

72!2vestiya, Mar. 30, 1989. 

73Pravda, July 25, 1990. 

’4| have discussed these changes in detail in Aslund, “The Making of 
Economic Policy in 1989 and 1990,” Soviet Economy, No. 1, 1990, pp. 65-94. 

”Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 31, July 1989, pp. 16-17. 

’®For an assessment of Abalkin's approach to reform, see Boris Rumer, 
“The Abalkanization of Soviet Economic Reform,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), January-February 1990, pp. 74-82. 

77Other departments were even more understaffed. Of 500 planned posts, 
about 100 seem to have been filled. 

78Moscow News, No. 33, 1990, pp. 8-9. 
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The radical reformers lacked a single institutional 
base. It would have been natural for the Academy of 
Sciences to have filled that role, since most of the able 
reform economists worked at its institutes in Moscow. 
However, these institutes leaned in diverse directions. 
The Institute of Economics functioned as the secretariat 
of Abalkin’s Reform Commission. Petrakov relied on the 
Central Economic Mathematical Institute for similar 
purposes. ’? The Institute of the Economy of the World 
Socialist System, headed by Academician Oleg Bogo- 
molov, seemed to have shifted its emphasis to politics, 
producing a great number of senior politicians and po- 
litical analysts.°° 

The best young radical market economists assem- 
bled around Boris Yel’tsin, since May 1990 the chair- 
man of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. As one West- 
ern observer put it, “Mr. Yel’tsin is collecting a highly 
competent team, not so much by attraction as by gath- 
ering the bright, innovative people Mr. Gorbachev 
keeps pushing away.’®' The outstanding figures in this 
group were RSFSR Deputy Prime Minister for economic 
reform Grigoriy Yavlinskiy (38) and RSFSR Minister of 
Finance Boris Fedorov (33). 


A Parade of Programs 


The multiplicity of centers of economic decision- 
making and the weakness of the President’s own appa- 
ratus resulted in a diversity of reform programs and 
numerous uncoordinated and arbitrary decisions. In- 
deed, since the summer of 1989, the USSR has been 
awash in a flood of reform programs and indecision re- 
garding what course to take. Below, | shall attempt to 
enumerate the most important of these programs, men- 
tion their origins, and outline their basic characteristics. 
Then, | shall discuss major issues over which the most 
important programs have disagreed. 

In October 1989, the Reform Commission presented 
an outline of a program headlined ‘Radical Economic 
Reform: Immediate and Long-Term Measures’’®* Popu- 
larly known as the ‘“Abalkin program,” this proposal ex- 
plicitly favored the market over central planning. It stat- 
ed: “From our own experience, we have been able to 
convince ourselves that there is no worthy alternative to 
the market mechanism for coordinating actions and in- 


”9in October 1990, part of that institute became “The Institute of the 
Market,” headed by Petrakov. 

8°in October 1990, it was renamed the Institute of International 
Economic and Political Research (IMEPI). 

®'Flora Lewis, “Korotich—Within a Year We Will Have a Dictator,” 
International Herald Tribune, Dec. 13, 1990. 

82Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 43, October 1989, pp. 4-7. 
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terests of economic subjects.’ Moreover, it stipulated 
that the market had to be characterized by “free prices 
and economic competition” if it was to function effi- 
ciently. 

The Abalkin program advocated the existence under 
socialism of many forms of ownership, including lease- 
holds, cooperatives, peasant farms, joint stock compa- 
nies and “other economic partnerships,” but stopped 
short of endorsing private ownership. It outlined a sys- 
tem of financial institutions, such as a stock exchange, 
and broke with Soviet traditions of import substitution 
by calling for import competition through liberalization 
of foreign trade. The program envisioned a convertible 
ruble with an exchange rate established through cur- 
rency auctions. It offered three alternative speeds of 
transition, but the whole transition was supposed to last 
six years. The sequencing of reform measures was nei- 
ther clear, nor convincing. 

The lasting value of the Abalkin program was that it 
opted for a full-fledged market economy, broke with a 
whole range of communist taboos, and offered a rea- 
sonably comprehensive program of transition. Gorba- 
chev promoted this package at three large meetings in 
October and November 1989. In particular, a three-day 
conference in mid-November produced substantial 
documentation for further work on the reform.®? But 
there was also a considerable backlash from party 
conservatives.®4 

Meanwhile, Gosplan was working on its own pro- 
gram, which focused on means of stabilizing the econ- 
omy, but which also ventured into matters of reform. On 
December 13, 1989, Prime Minister Ryzhkov presented 
a program under the rubric “Efficiency, Consolidation, 
Reform—the Road to a Sound Economy.’®° Advertised 
as a continuation of the Abalkin program or a compro- 
mise between the Gosplan and Abalkin programs, it 
actually represented a substantial retreat from the lat- 
ter. Its essence was that three years of preparations 
were needed before any introduction of marketization. 
Meanwhile, the economy would become more central- 
ized. The program rejected private ownership and ex- 
tensive denationalization, and said that retail prices 
were not to be touched until at least 1992. 

The government continued its double-track ap- 
proach. In February 1990, the young radical economist 
Grigoriy Yavlinsky, who had become the head of one of 
the departments in the Abalkin Commission, and two 

*°Leonid |. Abalkin and Anatoliy |. Milyukov, Eds., Ekonomicheskaya 
reforma: poisk resheniy (Economic Reform: The Search for Solutions), 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1990. 

®4Ed A. Hewett, “Perestroika-'Plus:’ The Abalkin Reforms,” PlanEcon 


Report, Dec. 1, 1989. 
8S/zvestiya, Dec. 14, 1989. 
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young collaborators, Mikhail Zadornov and Aleksey 
Mikhaylov, composed the so-called 400-day program.°®° 
lt stressed rapid and massive privatization—in order to 
stabilize the economy by soaking up excess rubles 
—and swift marketization. It was presented to the gov- 
ernment as a more radical version of the Abalkin pro- 
gram, inspired by the ‘‘shock therapy” being success- 
fully applied in Poland. The authors argued: “The time 
for gradual transformations has turned out to have been 
missed, and the ineffectiveness of partial reforms has 
been proved by the experiences of Hungary, Yugosla- 
via, Poland, and China.” 

Surprisingly, the 400-day program was preliminarily 
accepted, first by Abalkin, then by Maslyukov and his 
fellow first deputy prime minister, Lev Voronin, and fi- 
nally by Ryzhkov. This orientation was reflected in Gor- 
bachev's first programmatic speech as President to the 
Presidential Council, in which he highlighted the need 
for “radicalization of economic reform,” “a normal full- 
blooded market,” and “land reform.’”°’ However, in 
April 1990, the Presidential Council turned down the 
program and reverted to the Ryzhkov program, which 
had been adopted by the Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties. On May 24, Ryzhkov presented a version of that 
program that contained little new, apart from details on 
higher retail prices (almost 50 percent) and pay com- 
pensation for two-thirds of the increase.°® The popu- 
lace reacted with a massive run on all shops and ex- 
traordinary hoarding; banks deposits declined for two 
months running.8? The government saved face in mid- 
June, when the Supreme Soviet gave it until September 
1 to come up with an improved program. 

The newly elected chairman of the Supreme Soviet of 
the RSFSR, Boris Yel’tsin, benefited from the collapse 
of confidence in the central government. In June, the 
RSFSR Congress of People’s Deputies adopted a 
declaration of “State Sovereignty” on behalf of the 
RSFSR.°° The 400-day program—which was known 
only to insiders—was transformed into a 500-day pro- 
gram (because it sounded better) by Mikhail Bocharov 
when he stood as a radical candidate for the premier- 
ship of the RSFSR in mid-June.?' Bocharov lost by a 
slim margin, but the compromise candidate Ivan Si- 
layev himself embraced the 500-day program and its 
main author, Yavlinskiy, wno—as noted above—be- 
came deputy prime minister of the RSFSR for economic 
reform. 


®®See Delovoy Mir (Moscow), July, 31, 1990. 
87Pravda, Mar. 28, 1990. 

®8ibid., May 25, 1990. 

88F konomika i Zhizn’, No. 49, December 1990, p. 3. 
%Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), June 14, 1990. 
S"Ibid., June 16, 1990. 
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At the 28th Party Congress, held July 2-13, 1990, 
General Secretary Gorbachev appeared to undermine 
the last vestiges of power of the CPSU and seemed, at 
least momentarily, to be free to move in a direction of his 
own liking. On July 27, he stunned the intelligentsia by 
inviting the most prominent genuinely radical econo- 
mists and economic journalists to a long meeting.?* 
Next, he met with Yel'tsin, and the two swiftly agreed to 
set up a joint working group “On the preparation of a 
concept of a Union program for the transition to a mar- 
ket economy as a foundation of a Union treaty”; this 
group was formalized through a Presidential decree.?° 

This working group, called “the Shatalin group” after 
its chairman, included Gorbachev’s top economists 
(Shatalin and Petrakov), the original authors of the 400- 
day program (Yavlinskiy, Zadornov, and Mikhaylov), as 
well as Boris Fedorov from Yel’tsin’s team, and a num- 
ber of other radical reform economists from the Acade- 
my of Sciences. In addition, it had representatives from 
governments of all the republics save Estonia. It was 
also supposed to incorporate two leading government 
economists, Leonid Abalkin and his collaborator Yev- 
genly Yasin, but Abalkin refused to join the group, since 
he did not share its radical views.% 

The Shatalin group had the mandate to produce a 
“concept of a program” by September 1. After three 
weeks of nonstop work, it published the program in two 
volumes. One contained the actual program and was 
simply called ‘Transition to the Market: Conception and 
Program.” The second part contained 21 drafts of legal 
acts covering the most important aspects of the eco- 
nomic transition.?° 

The essence of the Shatalin program was a rapid 
stabilization and a fast transition to a market economy 
coupled with large-scale privatization and a general 
delegation of powers to the Soviet Union's constituent 
republics. It was very concrete, providing a detailed 
500-day schedule for the transition. In their haste, the 
authors generated numerous inconsistencies, and fre- 
quently offered no reasoning behind their proposals. 
Still, the USSR had never seen such a concrete, com- 
prehensive, and radical (the word “socialism” was not 
even used) reform program.%° 

The government's top economic experts, working in 


Pravda, July 28, 1990. 

°3Sovetskaya Rossiya, Aug. 5, 1990. 
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parallel at another dacha outside Moscow, came out 
with a rival program a few days later. Here, the leading 
participants were Ryzhkov, Abalkin, Valentin Pavlov 
(the minister of finance), and Vyacheslav Senchagov 
(the chairman of the State Price Committee). The title of 
the government's program marked its difference from 
the Shatalin program: “The Government Program for 
the Formation of Structures and Mechanism of a Regu- 
lated Market Economy—Draft.’”?’ As Abalkin has ac- 
knowledged, the program drew both on the ideas pre- 
sented by Prime Minister Ryzhkov in December 1989 
and May 1990, and on the Abalkin program.?° 

When the two programs were presented to the Su- 
preme Soviet in September 1990, it was expected that 
the Shatalin program would be adopted. Even Abalkin 
referred to the Shatalin group as ‘the President's 
group.’”? Instead, Gorbachev organized a veritable 
circus. First, he criticized the government program for 
failing to offer a suitable stabilization plan.'°° Then he 
ordered Abel Aganbegyan to produce a compromise 
between the two plans. The result virtually coincided 
with the Shatalin plan and bore the signatures of both 
Aganbegyan and Shatalin (Abalkin submitted a written 
reservation).'°' Then, Gorbachev attacked “contro- 
versial clauses” in the Aganbegyan version.'°* On 
September 24, the Supreme Soviet decided to give 
Gorbachev three more weeks to produce a compro- 
mise program of his own. 

However, in October, there was a sharp shift in 
the political situation. The eminent Soviet political ana- 
lyst Igor’ Klyamkin has argued credibly that October 
marked a turning point where Gorbachev effectively 
broke his alliance with Yel’tsin and the reformers and 
embraced the conservatives. '°° Instead of a compre- 
hensive program, Aganbegyan now presented on be- 
half of the President “Basic Guidelines on Economic 
Stabilization and Transition to a Market Economy.” Al- 
though the document claimed that “a choice has been 
made,” the guidelines were so sketchy that they re- 
quired a mere three pages in Pravda.'** They em- 


braced the principles of the Shatalin program, but in 
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terms so general that they hardly meant anything. Aca- 
demician Oleg Bogomolov summarized matters aptly: 
“What was submitted for consideration by the USSR 
Supreme Soviet does not even constitute a program; 
rather [it is] a set of unfounded postulates, intentions, 
and statements which are often contradictory.”'°° 

Thus, the program talked of republics “voluntarily” 
entering the union, but allowed for no alternative; it rec- 
ognized that free prices are indispensable for a market 
economy, but spoke of using administrative means to 
stop uncontrolled inflation; and in calling for privatiza- 
tion, it suggested the process could be very long. One 
of the few concrete numbers limited the budget deficit 
to 2.5-3 percent of GNP or 25-30 billion rubles in 1991 
(which implies either no inflation or a sharp drop in 
GNP). These dim directions, which largely followed the 
lines of the government program, went through the Su- 
preme Soviet with surprising ease and were adopted 
on October 19.'°° A few days later, Gorbachev con- 
temptuously dismissed the Shatalin program as “atrain 
timetable.”1°” 

Since the guidelines contained so little substance, 
there was, in effect, no public reform program. Instead, 
the President churned out one surprising decree after 
another, with little or no coordination or logical se- 
quencing. Senior Soviet economists tend to agree that 
the actual policy has turned out to be worse than either 
of the competing programs. And the public was uncer- 
tain about who had actually won.'°8 The fact of the mat- 
ter was that Gorbachev had won by concentrating most 
formal powers in his own hands, but that he then chose 
to shift policy in a statist direction. 

Boris Yel’tsin took a clear stand as soon as the presi- 
dential guidelines were published. He noted that the 
“central organs are trying to preserve control over 
material supplies and foodstuffs at any cost,’ and he 
warned of hyperinflation.'°? The whole Shatalin group 
criticized both the central and Russian authorities for 
missing a great opportunity, saying that the 500-day 
program could no longer be carried out, and warning of 
hyperinflation and sharply falling standards of living. ''° 

The actual outcome of this strife was soon reflected in 
personnel shifts. On November 17, 1990, Gorbachev 
proposed a surprising package of far-reaching consti- 
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tutional changes. ''' The Council of Ministers was to be 
reduced to amuch smaller cabinet of ministers headed 
by the president and not the prime minister; the Council 
of the Federation, gathering the heads of the union re- 
publics, was to become an executive organ, perform- 
ing many of the previous functions of the Council of 
Ministers; and the Presidential Council was to be abol- 
ished. In December 1990, the USSR Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies enacted Gorbachev's proposals. Both 
Shatalin and Ryzhkov lost their jobs. Gorbachev was 
left with a minimal personal apparatus and the old cen- 
traleconomic organs, where Abalkin, Pavlov, and Sen- 
chagov seemed to hold sway. Gorbachev argued that 
the “theory of perestroyka” had been sufficiently devel- 
oped and that “[t]he issue now is not new ideas, but to 
implement what has already been proposed during 
these years.”'' In a word, the time for discussion was 
over, and intellectual advisers were no longer required 
or welcome. 

The government of the Russian republic also wit- 
nessed a conservative backlash. On September 11, 
the RSFSR Supreme Soviet had adopted the 500-day 
program almost unanimously, but the gesture was a 
sham, because it could not be implemented without a 
change in monetary policy, which was still controlled by 
the central government. Yavlinskiy submitted his resig- 
nation in mid-October, ''° and Boris Fedorov resigned 
in December, both realizing the time was not ripe for 
their policy of radical transition to a market economy. 

In the parade of programs just described, those of 
the government and the Shatalin groups represented 
two principal foci. On many questions, these groups, 
both of which consisted mostly of Muscovites and 
economists who knew each other well, were in agree- 
ment—in particular, on the need for all kinds of markets, 
including financial and capital markets, and for the lib- 
eralization of foreign trade. They did, however, differ 
sharply on four crucial issues: namely, the nature of the 
future union, price policy, stabilization policy, and pri- 
vatization. Let us look at these issues in more detail. 


Republic Sovereignty 


By 1990, a basic issue had become whether the So- 
viet Union would even survive and, if so, in what 
form.''* In November 1988, Estonia became the first 
republic to declare its sovereignty. On March 11, 1990, 
the Supreme Soviet of Lithuania went much further, pro- 
claiming “the Restoration of the Independent Lithua- 
nian State.” By the end of 1990, five union republics 
had declared themselves independent (Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Georgia, and Armenia), and the other 
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ten, plus more than a score of autonomous territories, 
had declared themselves sovereign.''® Even two parts 
of Moscow as well as some enterprises now call them- 
selves sovereign. Moreover, strife between various eth- 
nic groups has reached such a level that curfews or 
states of emergency were in effect in parts of six repub- 
lics at the end of 1990.''® 

In the midst of this turmoil, work proceeded on the 
drafting of a new Union treaty to replace the treaty of 
1922. In the drafting, there was evident a broad con- 
sensus rejecting the former unitary state, but there was 
also considerable debate over whether to replace it 
with a federation or a confederation. A draft treaty was 
finally published in late November 1990.''7 

The economic nature of the future union constituted a 
fundamental bone of contention between the govern- 
ment and Shatalin groups. Although the government 
program acknowledges “the sovereignty of union re- 
publics, their equality and economic independence, ’ it 
was all too obvious that the government did not mean 
what it said. Its program contained statements that 
could only be understood as commands to the repub- 
lics, for example: “Sovereign republics delegate the 
following powers to the Union.” The Shatalin program, 
on the contrary, underlined that it was serious about the 
sovereignty of the republics and that any union must be 
voluntary: “The main thesis on the mutual relationship 
between the republics and the center is that nobody 
governs or commands anybody.” 

The attitude toward entry into and exit from the union 
in the two programs was starkly different. The govern- 
ment simply assumed that every republic would join, 
and stated sharply: “Powers delegated to the Union 
cannot be changed without agreement of the parties to 
the treaty.” In essence, this appears to mean that no 
change could be undertaken for any party to the treaty 
if any republic objected. The Shatalin group took the 
opposite view, granting dissenting republics the 
choice of becoming members, associated members, 
or even observers in the union, but also clarifying: 
“Members of the Union preserve their right to leave it 
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freely.” The Shatalin group discussed the union in eco- 
nomic terms, drawing parallels with the European Com- 
munity and speaking of an “economic union of sover- 
eign republics,” which accorded with their more liberal 
stand on secession. The government criticized the 
Shatalin group for refraining from acknowledging the 
sovereign statehood of the USSR itself.''® 

The two groups had surprisingly similar views re- 
garding the functions of the central government in rela- 
tion to the republics. Both programs contain a list of 
about a dozen tasks of the central authorities. They 
agreed more or less on ten of these tasks. The center 
should provide for defense and security, undertake 
long-term economic forecasts, run monetary policy, 
regulate prices of certain essential goods, manage 
mainline railways, pipelines and energy systems, orga- 
nize fundamental research, develop an ecological poli- 
cy, elaborate standards and statistics, establish a strat- 
egy for external economic relations, and maintain a 
customs system. 

Three significant differences did, however, stand 
out. First, the government envisioned a central budget 
based on central taxation as today, while the Shatalin 
group imagined that the central budget should be 
formed “through the transfer of financial means by the 
republics for the accomplishment of tasks delegated to 
the Union.” Second, the government wanted central 
coordination of mutual assistance, that is, transfers 
from rich to poor republics (an issue that the Shatalin 
group evidently wished to avoid), allowing the govern- 
ment to present itself as more socially responsible to- 
ward backward republics. Third, the government want- 
ed to control the internal distribution of foreign aid 
proffered to the Soviet Union. 

An issue of growing importance was the ownership of 
state property. Implicitly, the government awarded the 
ownership to the union, whereas the sovereignty decla- 
rations of the republics claimed everything on their 
territory as their possessions. The Shatalin group mud- 
died this issue, as privatization was its tenet. It regard- 
ed property owned by the union as the common prop- 
erty of the republics. 

The draft union treaty of November 1990 contains 
rather little on economic matters, but appears to em- 
body the government program. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that although it states unequivocally 
that the “republics constitute the owners” of land and 
natural resources within their territory, it omits the idea 
of an economic union.''? Thus, the President had sided 


with the government on union-republic relations. The 
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Shatalin group thought that the chance of an amicable 
resolution ceased to exist after September: ‘The op- 
portunity to conclude an economic union quickly has 
been missed. . .”'*° 

This draft union treaty was hardly acceptable to any 
republic in December 1990. In fact, not even the posi- 
tion of the Shatalin group was acceptable to the Baltic 
governments, although it had tried hard to find a demo- 
cratic Compromise. Technically, the most doubtful 
point of the Shatalin program was that the center should 
not have a direct right of taxation. Neither the govern- 
ment nor the President was prepared to accept the log- 
ic of what democratic pressures demanded. The so- 
called “war of laws” between the center and the 
republics over jurisdication continued. Republics re- 
fused to deliver to each other, or to obey the center. 


Price Policy and Stabilization 


Progress toward the mutually accepted goal of mar- 
ketization was impeded by strong disagreements be- 
tween the two programs regarding price policy and 
measures to achieve economic stabilization.'*'! As a 
consequence of the impasse, market-oriented mea- 
sures such as the USSR Supreme Soviet’s law “On En- 
terprises in the USSR,” promulgated in June 1990 and 
slated to come into effect on January 1, 1991,'* re- 
mained a dead letter, as did rather comprehensive tax 
legislation adopted in the second quarter of 1990. '*° 

The Shatalin program was radical; it called for the 
transition to a market economy to be accomplished 
within 500 days. Within 400 days, it hoped for the cre- 
ation of a real market with free prices for 70-80 percent 
of retail sales, leaving the prices of 150 essential goods 
fixed in order to cushion the impact of the transition on 
the public. It endeavored to balance the budget from 
the beginning of 1991; to undertake stabilization at the 
expense of the state, maintaining the standard of living 
of the population; and to privatize rapidly, using the 
proceeds to finance the transition. It envisaged cuts 
in the state budget of 20-30 percent for investment, 
70-80 percent for development aid, 30—50 percent for 
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subsidies to unprofitable enterprises, 20 percent for the 
KGB, 10 percent for the Ministry of Defense, and 5-10 
percent for costs of the state administration. 

The government called its program “‘moderate-radi- 
cal,” and it was explicitly gradualist in its approach. 
With better access to data, the officials could offer more 
detail, but vision was missing. Sometime in the future, 
the government desired free prices for 75-80 percent 
of retail sales, but it seemed unclear how serious this 
aim was, because the emphasis lay squarely on a grad- 
ual approach. The government prepared for an exten- 
sive price revision on January 1, 1991, raising retail 
prices by 135 billion rubles (instead of 199 billion rubles 
as had been the intention in May 1990). Moreover, the 
government now promised full pay compensation. With 
regard to wholesale and procurement prices, the gov- 
ernment program targeted only revisions, not /iberal- 
ization (i.e., freeing of prices to find their own level). 

To achieve its goal of reducing the budget deficit 
to 2.5 percent of GNP, the government program pro- 
posed elimination of subsidies to unprofitable enter- 
prises, unspecified cuts in productive investment, and 
cuts of 75 percent in development aid, 5 percent in de- 
fense, 30 percent in administration, and 20 percent in 
other outlays outside the social sphere. 

The government accused the Shatalin group of be- 
ing excessively optimistic on the possible speed of 
change, while the reformers distrusted the sincerity of 
the government’s market orientation. The suspicion lin- 
gers that the government preferred a more regulated 
economy than it admitted in public, while there was no 
doubt that the Shatalin group meant to create a real 
market. 

For all its emphasis on the market, the Shatalin pro- 
gram manifested a strong populist streak. As Abalkin 
emphasized, it was impossible to undertake the transi- 
tion to the market at the expense of the state without a 
temporary decline in the standard of living. '°4 Conver- 
sations with members of the Shatalin group make it evi- 
dent that they were aware of this circumstance, but 
their political mandate from both Yel’tsin and Gorba- 
chev implied that no decline was to be permitted. The 
minimum standard of living guaranteed in the Shatalin 
program appears more like the average standard of liv- 
ing, and could not possibly have been achieved. The 
government admitted openly that the costs of transition 
would be high, which earned it little support. 

Both sides warned of hyperinflation. In the preface to 
its program, the government cautioned that the budget 
deficit could rise to 170-180 billion rubles in 1991, 
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prompting a fall in the national income of 15—20 percent 
if no drastic countermeasures were undertaken. In 
September, Boris Fedorov suggested that the budget 
deficit could explode to 340 billion rubles in 1991, and 
could very well exceed state revenues. '*° 

Each side accused the other of unrealistic price and 
budget policy. Admittedly, there is not sufficient detail 
in the Shatalin program to judge its tenability. Its au- 
thors accept this criticism, but emphasize that their am- 
bition to balance the budget as soon as possible was 
of vital importance. The government argued that this 
would involve unacceptable cuts in social programs. 
(As we have seen in Table 8, social programs account 
for a tiny part of Soviet budget expenditures, rendering 
the government claim demagogic.) In comparing the 
respective proposals for budget cuts, one finds the 
government trailing behind the Shatalin group, particu- 
larly in shielding investment and defense from cuts. '7® 
Neither side appears to have comprehended that tax 
revenues could not be raised rapidly. 

The government's price policy was clearly confused. 
Having failed to raise prices in order to reduce the mac- 
roeconomic imbalance in May 1990, it now insisted on 
raising the retail price level by about 20 percent only in 
order to improve the relative price structure slightly. It 
also said the new prices would be fixed, and it was not 
very clear when (or if) they were to be freed, possibly 
setting off compensatory wage claims and promoting 
severe inflation. 

The radicals argued that it was wrong to start with 
price increases. Prices should be freed, not raised. |n- 
flation should be restrained by strict monetary and fis- 
cal policies, largely through cuts in non-social state ex- 
penditures. Prior privatization and demonopolization 
would promote competition. Still, it was obvious that 
prices would go up, and even in its most optimistic sce- 
nario, the Shatalin program projected 53 percent infla- 
tion in 1991. 

Each side argued that the other's program would 
cause the most inflation and social harm. The principal 
difference was the speed of change. The government's 
contention that its gradualist approach was more so- 
cially responsible was not substantiated. On the con- 
trary, common sense suggests that if you are sliding 
into a chasm, you should jump quickly to the other 
side—as the Shatalin group desired—and not tread 
cautiously. There is no theory supporting a gradual 
switch of system. 

A more appropriate objection to the Shatalin pro- 
gram would be that it prescribed too gradual a deregu- 
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lation. It wanted to preserve state orders and a dual 
economic system for 500 days, not permitting any clear 
break. It is doubtful whether such a gradual transition is 
feasible. 

In real life, what happened was something neither 
plan envisaged. A two-track approach started around 
the beginning of October on the basis of Presidential 
decrees.'*’ One track forced enterprises to maintain 
their existing economic links for the rest of 1990 and all 
of 1991.'°® However, since everyone knew that large 
price increases were under way, enterprises just ne- 
glected these stern orders regardless of proclaimed 
severe penalties. 

The second track deregulated prices partially. The 
most important decision was a Presidential decree of 
October 4, according to which about 30 percent of 
wholesale prices would be free to seek their own level in 
independent negotiations; 30 percent were to be free 
up to a ceiling; and 40 percent (essentially affecting 
raw materials and construction materials) were to re- 
main fixed at a new higher level. This implied both a far- 
reaching deregulation of wholesale prices and consid- 
erable price rises. Retail prices were not directly 
involved. Only about 5 percent of the retail prices 
—these relating to luxury items—were deregulated 
through a decree issued by the Council of Ministers on 
November 12, to take effect on November 15.'°° 

This circumstance lent weight to the argument of the 
Shatalin group that hyperinflation was plausible. '°° It 
was bad enough that prices were to be freed without 
any stabilization policy being pursued, but it was even 
worse that wholesale prices were deregulated inde- 
pendently of retail prices. The difference between 
these two price categories comprises turnover tax or 
subsidies, dependent on whether the difference is pos- 
itive or negative. If only wholesale prices rise, the turn- 
over tax will vanish and the subsidies will grow automat- 
ically until retail prices are freed. Hence, the budget 
deficit could grow enormously, reaching as high as 180 
to 340 billion rubles, or possibly 20 percent of the GNP. 

The situation is further complicated by strife between 
the republics and the Union. Typically, the RSFSR and 
Kazakhstan adopted swift decisions to block the retail 
price increases proclaimed by the central government 
for November 15, causing another round in the “war of 
laws.”'?! Similarly, the republics have been feuding 
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since May 1990 over republic increases in agricultural 
procurement prices and retail prices, prompting the es- 
tablishment of customs barriers between the republics 
and discrimination against sales of various items to visi- 
tors from outside a given republic. Subsidies have 
mounted accordingly. 

The presidential guidelines projected a budget defi- 
cit for 1991 of 25-30 billion rubles. When the budget 
was tabled one month later, the official deficit forecast 
was 59 billion rubles. Although the government had as- 
sumed that the republics would balance their budgets, 
the latter invariably showed huge planned deficits. ' 
Even relatively obedient republics such as Belorussia 
and Kazakhstan had planned for deficits totaling 45 
percent of their budgets for 1991. Whatever forecast is 
finally made, it will not be trusted, particularly as presi- 
dential decrees hitting society like bolts from the blue 
have become the standard. The budget deficit is likely 
to skyrocket. 

By contrast, the Polish budget deficit fluctuated be- 
tween only 0.3 and 2.5 percent of GNP from 1981 to 
1988.'°3 Indeed, because of its lack of monetary and fi- 
nancial instruments, a command economy in transition 
presumably needs a significant budget surplus in order 
to contain inflationary pressures and expectations. If 
the tools for a strict monetary policy are not in place, fis- 
cal policy must be all the more formidable. If the econo- 
my undergoing conversion lacks a revenue service 
geared to tax the emerging market economy, truly dra- 
matic cuts in public expenditure are the only socially 
responsible course. '°4 

Since what remained of the nascent market func- 
tioned ever more poorly, popular cries mounted for 
control and massive police actions against economic 
crime and the “the criminal shadow economy.” The Su- 
preme Soviet at the end of October adopted a law on 
more severe punishments for “speculation.”'%° Far 
worse was a presidential decree on ‘‘the reinforcement 
of workers’ control,” calling for instant elections of work- 
ers’ control committees at all places of work. These 
committees were entitled to inspect any enterprise in- 
volved in trade and close it “temporarily,”'9° a measure 
conceivably designed to facilitate closing of coopera- 


'82/7vestiya, Nov. 27 and Dec. 2, 1990. 

‘83D. Mario Nuti, “Internal and International Aspects of Monetary 
Disequilibrium in Poland,” European Economy (Brussels), No. 43, March 
1990, p. 172. 

'S4This point is generally missed, even by the international inter-agency 
report, which approves of a budget deficit of 2.5-3 percent for 1991. See 
IMF-IBRD-OECD-EBRD Report, p. 20. 

'35/2vestiya, Nov. 3, 1990. 

'36Pravda, Dec. 1, 1990. This decree represented a retreat to the 
Stalinist concept of justice, even if the punishments are more lenient. 
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tives. Another decree ordered the KGB to devote itself 
more to “the struggle against economic sabotage.’”'%” 
The rights of the state security agency to inspect all 
kinds of enterprises became virtually unlimited under 
the terms of the presidential decree of January 26, 
1991, “On Measures to Ascertain the Struggle Against 
Economic Sabotage and Other Economic Crimes.” '?8 

From the perspective of what is happening in real life, 
the strife between the government and the Shatalin 
group appears somewhat irrelevant, because the fi- 
nancial mess has degraded into economic chaos. Gor- 
bachev's maneuvers in the fall of 1990 cannot be de- 
fended on any economic grounds. Nor can he claim 
that he did not know the consequences of his actions. 
On September 17, when the Shatalin group still thought 
that a broadly agreed program of transition could be 
legislated, Gorbachev stated that if they ‘start to re- 
lease prices without yet having obtained the appropri- 
ate effect from the stabilization of the currency circula- 
tion, hyperinflation will become an inevitable fact, and it 
is difficult to predict its scale.” '°9 Yet, this is essentially 
what the President has accomplished. 


Privatization 


The idea of privatization appears suddenly to have 
become widely accepted. '4° The government tends to 
refrain from using the word “privatization” (privatiza- 
tsiya) and prefers the cumbersome word ‘“destatiza- 
tion” (razgosudarstvleniye), underlining that it prefers 
transformation of state property into some “collective” 
form of ownership, such as cooperatives or joint-stock 
companies. Even the Shatalin program uses this ter- 
minology, but also the word “privatization.” The argu- 
ment between the government and the Shatalin group 
has been how fast privatization could and should be 
Carried out, and how much revenue the state can be ex- 
pected to realize in the process. 

The two programs discuss privatization in a markedly 
different manner. The Shatalin group proposed that 
state property, with the possible exception of apart- 
ments, should be so/d. This program concentrates on 
the volume, structure, and speed of privatization, 
avoiding any discussion of the principles of privatiza- 


'$7/2vestiya, Nov. 27, 1990. 

'$8ibid., Jan. 28, 1991. 

'88Pravda, Sept. 18, 1990. 

‘The relevant parts of the two programs are Draft Government 
Program, pp. 12-22; and Shatalin Program, pp. 5-7, 66-81, 172-76. For an 
excellent overview of privatization issues in the reform, see Philip Hanson, 
“Property Rights in the New Phase of Reforms,” Soviet Economy, No. 2, 1990, 
pp. 95-124. 


tion. Already for this reason, it does not seem very real- 
istic. The government is undoubtedly right that for prac- 
tical reasons, state property cannot be sold off that fast, 
and thus will not yield state revenues as large as the 
Shatalin program hopes. 

The experiences in East-Central Europe underline 
the complexities of privatization.'*’ Surprisingly, much 
of this discussion is captured in the government pro- 
gram, which seems much more liberal than govern- 
ment statements, particularly those by Nikolay Ryzh- 
kov, who signed the program. The reader is left with the 
impression that this attractive chapter has just been 
overlooked by friend and foe alike. For instance, it 
advocates the equality of all forms of ownership, includ- 
ing private ownership, and states: “The right to pri- 
ate ownership shall be rehabilitated and openly recog- 
nized.” By contrast, in December 1989, Ryzhkov stated 
that the government could not agree to “the introduc- 
tion of private ownership, including of land” or ‘“‘dena- 
tionalization of state property on a large scale, includ- 
ing small and medium-sized enterprises.” '42 

The Soviet debate on ownership heated up in 1990. 
In the winter of 1989-90, seemingly essential laws on 
leasehold, ownership, and land were adopted. In reali- 
ty, only the law on leasehold gained significance. This 
obscured or omitted the crucial issue of private owner- 
ship. In the summer of 1990, a statute on joint-stock 
companies, another on securities, and a decree on 
small enterprises were added. At the same time, a State 
Property Fund was set up, designed to handle the 
transformation of ownership. Commercial banks have 
arisen by the hundreds on the basis of the Law of Coop- 
eratives of May 1988. 

The two types of ownership that have aroused the 
greatest popular controversy are private farms and in- 
dependent cooperatives. Joint-stock companies and 
cooperative commercial banks have been readily ac- 
cepted so far, although it is obvious that they are means 
for the party nomenk/atura to transfer state wealth to 
themselves, approximately as has been the case in Po- 
land and Hungary. '*° 

The Shatalin program advocated a large-scale land 
reform and said that any farm worker should be allowed 
to leave his collective or state farm with his share of the 
land and other assets. One-fourth of the collective and 
state farms were unprofitable. The Shatalin group want- 
ed to liquidate them and distribute their assets to pri- 
vate farmers. 


'4'See, e.g., Irena Grosfeld, “Prospects for Privatization in Poland,” 
European Economy, No. 43, March 1990, pp. 139-50. 

'42Pravda, Dec. 14, 1989. 

'43Grosfeld, loc. cit. 


The Soviet Economic Crisis 


Gorbachev has vacillated. In September 1990, he 
underlined what a difficult and fundamental issue pri- 
vate ownership of land was and advocated a referen- 
dum.'*4 By the end of November, however, Gorbachev 
had discarded private ownership of land definitively: “I, 
for instance, do not accept private ownership of land 
whatever you do with me.”'*° Possibly, this was an at- 
tempt (unsuccessful) to stave off the adoption by the 
Russian republic on December 3 of a law allowing pri- 
vate ownership of land. Later in December, Gorbachev 
returned to his prior stand, and the Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies decided to undertake a referendum on 
the issue. Ryzhkov remained adamantly opposed to 
private agriculture: ‘We cannot agree to the proposal 
that focuses on peasant farms, the introduction of pri- 
vate ownership of land... .” In particular, he has ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to the dissolution of un- 
profitable collective and state farms. '*° 

An opinion poll found that the public favored free 
sales of land to private individuals. The least support 
was registered in the Russian villages, with 42 percent 
in favor and 46 percent opposed; the corresponding 
figures in small Russian towns was 70 percent for and 
16 percent against. '4” Chairmen of ko/khozy and sov- 
khozy represent a formidable conservative bloc op- 
posed to sale of land. Effectively controlling the coun- 
tryside, they also number almost one-fifth of the depu- 
ties of the USSR Congress of People’s Deputies. 

Cooperative ownership is also controversial. Coop- 
eratives have shown an entrepreneurial vitality that few 
in the USSR could have imagined; they also have been 
the locus of real or alleged economic crime. Public 
opinion is passionate but divided on this subject. An ex- 
tensive opinion poll in the summer of 1990 found that 41 
percent wanted to let cooperatives develop, while 31 
percent wanted to close them down altogether.'*° A 
particular nuisance from the official perspective has 
been cooperatives attached to state enterprises, which 
serve as a means of transforming account money into 
currency and tend to boost pressures for higher wages. 
But the fact that cooperatives employ some 6.2 million 
(about 4 percent of the work force) has constrained offi- 
cials from acting too precipitately. Nevertheless, they 
have amended the May 1988 Law on Cooperatives 
several times, invariably in a restrictive direction. '*° 

By year’s end, it was clear that the government and 
the President were not about to preside over the en- 


'4Pravda, Sept. 18, 1989. 

45\bid., Dec. 1, 1989. 

'46ibid., Sept. 12, 1989. 

47/2vestiya, Nov. 12, 1990. 

“8 />vestiya, Sept. 7, 1990. 

'49ibid., Oct. 12, 1990; Pravitel’stvennyy Vestnik, No. 47, 1990. 
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shrining of capitalism in the Soviet Union. Gorbachev 
has made clear that he accepts private enterprise only 
onasmall scale in certain limited sectors: “It will be de- 
cisive only in certain spheres, where the cooperative 
and state sectors do not work as necessary.” '°° Thus, 
capitalism is very far from Gorbachev's mind. (Indeed, 
the granting of expanded powers to the KGB in January 
1991 to investigate the books of all economic entities 
suggests that the climate for cooperative and private 
enterprise is rapidly worsening.) 


Gorbachev’s Failure 


It is very likely that September-October 1990 will 
stand out as a crucial turning point for Gorbachev from 
both a political and an economic point of view. Whatev- 
er the faults of the Shatalin program, it signified an 
understanding of the need for a radical change of eco- 
nomic system and the forging of a new kind of relation- 
ship among the constituent republics of the Soviet 
Union. If the economy is in steep decline, gradualism 
equals a prolongation of economic suffering, and a 
swift change of system is necessary for the popula- 
tion's welfare, which can only be boosted by future cap- 
italism. As far as principles and basic intentions are 
concerned, itis difficult for a Western market economist 
not to side with the Shatalin program on all the major 
points of dispute, although this does not mean that the 
program offered would have proved fully functional. '>' 

In September 1990, President Gorbachev possibly 
had the option of a tentative resolution of the national 
crisis together with an initial cure of the economic crisis. 
However, he failed on both accounts, because he was 
not prepared to accept a diminution in his own power, 
the weakening of the Union, and large-scale privatiza- 
tion. The window of hope closed in October. 

After such a spectacular failure, Gorbachev can ex- 
pect little mercy in his country or in history. His populari- 
ty is dwindling, with an approval rating of only 21 per- 
cent in October 1990. It no longer seems possible to 
control the budgets or national tensions by peaceful 
means. Hyperinflation seems plausible, and it will bring 
about a sizable decline in the national income. 

In most ways, the USSR in the winter 1990-91 resem- 
bles Poland during the winter of 1981-82, though the 
problems are far worse in the USSR, especially be- 
cause of the national complications. Still, in the same 
way as that Polish crisis broke communism for good in 


'S°Pravda, Dec. 2, 1989; see also ibid., Sept. 18 and Dec. 1, 1989. 
'51Here | very much share the views expressed by Ed A. Hewett in “The 
New Soviet Plan,” loc. cit. 


Poland, the current crisis is likely to bring an end to the 
system created by Lenin and Stalin in the Soviet Union. 

As 1991 began, the Soviet stage appeared set for au- 
thoritarian rule under the aegis of Mikhail Gorbachev. 
He has forged a new conservative alliance with the mili- 
tary, the KGB, and the military-industrial complex. The 
cumbersome, more or less democratic, fora that he es- 
tablished lack any real power. Much of the old policy- 
making apparatus, notably the CPSU, has been weak- 
ened, but few new executive organs have been creat- 
ed, apart from the Presidency. As a result, executive 
powers are falling into the lap of the surviving govern- 
ment ministers. The true democrats and reform econo- 
mists have departed from Gorbachev's administration. 

Having devastated Soviet finances, as First Secre- 
tary Edward Gierek did Poland's finances, Gorbachev 
seems to be rehearsing for the role of General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski. However, where Jaruzelski tried to placate 
reformers (unsuccessfully), Gorbachev's current tack 
is to placate conservative party members, who see him 
as the spoiler of their paradise lost. To them, it is not 
consolation enough that Gorbachev characterizes the 
situation as “a quiet counterrevolution” and talks of 
“fighting to the death as at [the battles of] Moscow and 
Stalingrad.”'*? 

The obvious authoritarian agenda would be to re- 
store political and economic order by force. Thus, the 
republics would be compelled to accept whatever the 
President would care to offer them. The introduction of 
regular and internal security troops in the Baltic in Janu- 
ary seems a logical first step on such an agenda. 

Jaruzelski attempted an economic reform at the out- 


| set of 1982. In that year, the Polish price level rose by 


101 percent, and the average ‘real wage’”’ fell by 25 


| percent.'®? It would be natural if Gorbachev tried 
| something similar in the USSR. Rumors about currency 


reforms have circulated throughout the period of pere- 
stroyka, and Gorbachev has repeatedly hinted at ex- 
traordinary means of financial stabilization, for in- 
stance: “It is necessary to have such means as a 
reserve, that if the intended plan of action does not work 
and we are unable to stabilize the situation, then it is 


'S2Pravda, Dec. 1, 1990. 
"S8Rocznik statystyczny 1985, p. xxxvii. 
'4/zvestiya, Nov. 3, 1990. 
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necessary to introduce even more severe measures.” '°4 
In January 1991, the shoe dropped as the the Soviet 
government eliminated 50- and 100-ruble notes as le- 
gal tender and required holders of such bills to prove 
that they had been legally earned before being allowed 
to exchange them for legal tender. '*° The official claim 
was that the total circulation of such bills amounted to 
48.2 billion rubles and that the money supply would be 
reduced by 26 billion. However, the currency reform 
was a miserable failure: a mere 8 billion was confiscat- 
ed (that is just over 1 percent of M2).'5° 

Jaruzelski’s Success was limited. Economic decline 
was replaced by moderate growth, but the market 
could not function so long as public ownership pre- 
dominated and political power was strictly controlled. 
The worst crisis was averted, but the 1980’s were a lost 
decade for Poland. The only light was offered by the 
eventual transition, first to democracy, and then to a 
market economy. 

Poland’s experience demonstrates that no financial 
aid to a communist country can be effective until that 
country becomes a democracy, opts for capitalism, 
and launches a program for rapid transition to a mar- 
ket economy and privatization. Gorbachev no longer 
stands for democratization and marketization, but the 
opposite. Moreover, the Soviet economy currently con- 
stitutes a black hole incapable of utilizing any re- 
sources efficiently; no long-term development is feasi- 
ble. Finally, one does not support an alcoholic by giving 
him free drinks; one must help him sober up. The Soviet 
economy remains intoxicated by cheap resources, and 
it needs sobering up. The only assistance of any use 
that the West can offer at this point is a maximum of in- 
tellectual exchange and training. This could prove use- 
ful when the Russian bear reawakens from its impend- 
ing authoritarian hibernation. '°” 


'$8Prime Minister Paviov indicated that the ruble notes involved account 
for one-third of the money in circulation. See Esther B. Fein, “Soviets 
Withdrawing 33% of Currency,” The New York Times, Jan. 23, 1991. 
According to this account, an intergovernmental commission comprised 
of the Interior Ministry, the KGB, and the Finance Ministry will have 
“extraordinary authority” to monitor compliance with the new measures, 
including the right to take over banks. 

'S€Financial Times (London), Feb. 1, 1991. 

'8’The international study of the Soviet economy takes a similar stand. 
See IMF-IBRD-OECD-EBRD Report, p. 47. 


Matei Calinescu and Viadimir Tismaneanu 


The 1989 Revolution and 
Romania’s Future 


ore than four decades of harsh communist rule 

in Romania came to an abrupt end on Decem- 

ber 22, 1989. On that day, the wave of popular 
anger that started in mid-December in Timisoara 
reached its climax in Bucharest and in a matter of hours 
swept away the Nicolae Ceausescu regime and with it 
the Romanian Communist Party (RCP) as a formal orga- 
nization. Such a popular uprising would have been un- 
thinkable a few months or even a few weeks before. In- 
deed, many Romanians regard the events as “the 
miracle of December.” 

Seen in a broader international context, however, the 
dramatic events of December 1989 in Romania be- 
come somewhat less miraculous and more compre- 
hensible. After the October-November events in East 
Germany, including the spectacular collapse of the 
Berlin Wall on November 9, 1989, and the ‘velvet revo- 
lution” in Czechoslovakia, it became clear that Mikhail 
Gorbachev's Soviet Union had renounced the Brezh- 
nev Doctrine both in word and in deed, and that it would 
not intervene in Warsaw Pact countries to prop up 
crumbling communist regimes. Moreover, the situation 
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in Romania was explosive: the population was desper- 
ate, the economy was a shambles, and the dictatorial- 
personalistic regime of Nicolae and Elena Ceausescu, 
based primarily on repression, was structurally fragile. 
As the world was soon to discover, a spark was enough 
to ignite the whole edifice.* The question that remains 
to be answered is: was that edifice destroyed in the 
conflagration? or has the whole thrust of the revolution 
been abducted, with significant elements of the old 
structure retained under somewhat different guise? 


Ceausescu’s Last Days in Power 


The Romanian revolution began in Timisoara, 
sparked by the courage of one man, the Reverend 
Laszlo Tékés, a pastor of the Reformed (Calvinist) 
Church and amember of the Hungarian ethnic minority. 
Despite repeated harassment by the Romanian secret 
police, the Securitate, Tékés had been an unyielding 


'The poet and former dissident Mircea Dinescu, the first to speak on 
liberated Romanian TV on December 22, began his statement announcing 
Ceausescu’s overthrow with the words: “God has turned his face toward 
Romania again." See Robert Cullen, “Report from Romania,” The New Yorker 
(New York), Apr. 2, 1990, p. 104. 

*For an analysis of the explosive political situation in Romania before the 
December uprising, see Viadimir Tismaneanu, “Personal Power and Political 
Crisis in Romania,” Government and Opposition (London), Spring 1989, 
pp. 177-98. For different but converging interpretations of the political and 
moral decay of the Romanian leadership during Ceausescu's last years in 
power, including the nauseating pageants of the cult of personality and the 
extreme concentration of power in the hands of the Ceausescu clan, see 
J. F. Brown, Eastern Europe and Communist Rule, Durham, NC, and 
London, Duke University Press, 1988, pp. 274-82; Mark Almond, Decline 
Without Fall: Romania Under Ceausescu, London, Institute for European 
Defence and Strategic Studies, 1988; Mary Ellen Fischer, Nicolae Ceausescu: 
A Study in Political Leadership, Boulder, CO, and London, Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, 1989, pp. 224-70; and Jacques Rupnik, The Other Europe: The 
Rise and Fall of Communism in East-Central Europe, New York, Shocken 
Books, 1989, pp. 150-58. 
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advocate of human and religious rights. When official 
manipulation and pressure forced his bishop to transfer 
him to another parish in a smaller town, T6kés decided 
to disobey the eviction notice. On December 15, peo- 
ple from Tékés’s congregation, spontaneously joined 
by Romanians, Serbs, and people of other ethnic 
groups, formed a swelling crowd around his church to 
block the scheduled eviction. The next day, the Com- 
munist mayor of Timisoara, summoned by nervous Se- 
Curitate officials, failed to persuade them to disperse. 
The mood of the crowd was increasingly defiant, but it 
was not until Tékés himself (obviously under duress) 
told his supporters to go home that the first cries of 
“Down with Ceausescu!” were heard. During the night 
of December 16—17, the city was virtually taken over by 
anti-Ceausescu and anticommunist demonstrators, in- 
cluding students of Timisoara University and Timisoara 
Polytechnic and massive groups of workers. A religious- 
ly-inspired act of civil disobedience had thus triggered a 
full-blown political rebellion against one of the most tightly 
controlled authoritarian societies in the world.° 

On December 17, on orders from Ceausescu,* secu- 
rity forces cracked down on the Timisoara demonstra- 
tors with lethal force. On the same day, news of the 
Timisoara uprising and its bloody repression reached 
Budapest, Belgrade, and Western capitals. Immedi- 
ately, Radio Free Europe, the BBC, Deutsche Welle, 
and other stations broadcast the story back to Roma- 
nia. From this moment, the fate of the Ceausescu re- 
gime was sealed, although the dictator did not seem to 
recognize it, leaving on December 18 for a scheduled 
Official visit to Teheran. 

How could Ceausescu have been so blind to the myr- 
iad signals announcing the imminent revolt against 
his Draconian rule on the part of the increasingly disaf- 
fected party, military, and police bureaucracies? After 
all, in March 1989, the dictator had been challenged by 
a group of six party veterans, including two former gen- 
eral secretaries (Gheorghe Aposto!l and Constantin 
Pirvulescu), in an open letter vehemently critical of 
Ceausescu’s erratic rule.° Moreover, the Timisoara up- 
rising came in a period when Ceausescu’s closest al- 
lies in the Warsaw Pact—Todor Zhivkov, Erich Hon- 
ecker, and Milos Jakes—had been overthrown. |Iso- 
lated in the empire of his delusions, a hostage of an ex- 
treme cult of personality and a subservient entourage, 
Ceausescu ignored reality and believed the fantasies 
codified in party documents, including slogans about 
the monolithic unity between the Romanian nation and 
its conducator.® 

Back in Bucharest, Ceausescu made what many Ro- 
manians regard as a colossal blunder: on December 
20, he addressed the nation on radio and television, 
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blaming the events in Timisoara on “hooligans” and 
“fascists” instigated from abroad. He claimed: “On the 
basis of data available so far, one can say with full con- 
viction that these actions of a terrorist nature were orga- 
nized and unleashed in close connection with reaction- 
ary, imperialist, irredentist, chauvinist circles, and 
foreign espionage services in various countries.”” The 
General Secretary praised the army and the Securitate 
for their “utmost forbearance” before having taken ac- 
tion, and in so speaking, he took personal responsibili- 
ty—as supreme commander of the Romanian armed 
forces—for the savage massacre. His stern warning 
that demonstrators in other places would be fired on 
was seen as both a confirmation of the horrifying news 
about the Timisoara blood bath and a humiliating chal- 
lenge to a restless, edgy, deeply frustrated popula- 
tion.® This was perhaps the magic moment when, in the 
consciousness of many Romanians, the threshold of 


5For a detailed account in English of the revolution in Timisoara, see 
Vladimir Socor, “Pastor T6ékés and the Outbreak of the Revolution in 
Timisoara,” Radio Free Europe, Report on Eastern Europe (Munich), 

Feb. 2, 1990, pp. 19-26. 

4A transcript of the December 17 emergency meeting of the Political 
Executive Committee of the Romanian Communist Party, published after the 
revolution, shows that Ceausescu himself ordered the massacre. See 
Romania Libera (Bucharest), Jan. 10, 1990. As a model, Ceausescu clearly 
had in mind the Tiananmen Square massacre ordered by the Chinese 
leaders in June 1989, an action that Ceausescu had publicly praised at the 
time. On various occasions, Ceausescu spelled out his adamant 
opposition to any form of liberalization. His Stalinist views were clearly 
formulated in the speech he delivered to the RCP Central Committee on 
June 28, 1989. See Michael Shafir, “Eastern Europe's Rejectionists,” Radio 
Free Europe Research, RAD Background Report (Munich), RAD/121 
(Eastern Europe), July 3, 1989, pp. 1-6. 

°See Vladimir Tismaneanu, “The Rebellion of the Old Guard,” East 
European Reporter (London), Spring/Summer 1990, pp. 23-25. 

®A particularly telling document in this respect was Ceausescu's report 
to the 14th RCP Congress, in which he lambasted reformist trends within world 
communism and proclaimed, more emphatically than ever, the 
“monolithic unity of the whole Romanian nation around the Romanian 
Communist Party and its General Secretary.” See Scinteia (Bucharest), 
Nov. 21, 1989. 

7See “Speech by President Nicolae Ceausescu on Romanian Radio 
and Television Stations in Bucharest on 20 December,” in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, 
DC—hereafter, FB/S-EEU), Dec. 21, 1989, p. 66. 

®The initial rumors of thousands of dead in Timisoara turned out to be 
exaggerated, but the conditions for such gruesome hyperbole had been 
created by the regime's own systematic policy of misinformation and 
spreading suspicion through terror and terror through suspicion. At his secret 
trial, Ceausescu was accused of genocide—the death of over 60,000 
people. See “Transcript of the Closed Trial of Nicolae and Elena Ceausescu,” 
The Washington Post, Dec. 29, 1989. Weeks later, at the trial of four of his 
closest advisers, the official figure of dead was revised downward to less than 
700. See “More on Ceausescu Aides’ Trial Testimony,” FB/S-EEU, Feb. 6, 
1990, p. 61. 

Massacres of civilian demonstrators, however, did take place in 
Timisoara on December 17 and, a few days after, in several other cities, 
including Bucharest, Cluj, Sibiu, and Brasov. Any serious efforts to 
establish the real number of victims, and those responsible for the killings, 
were sabotaged by the National Salvation Front in an attempt to whitewash 
the crimes of the Securitate and generally promote political amnesia. 
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fear was crossed: revulsion, moral indignation, out- 
rage, and contempt suddenly became stronger than 
fear. 

Ceausescu's second, even more astonishing blun- 
der was his decision to organize a huge demonstration 
of popular support for his rule similar to the one staged 
only a month before, after the eerie “non-event” of the 
14th RCP Congress.° But the tens of thousands of peo- 
ple herded by the Securitate and assorted party 
bosses into Palace Square to acclaim Ceausescu on 
the morning of December 21 were a highly volatile 
crowd, a people on the brink of rebellion. Romanian, 
and quickly, world television captured the tyrant’s in- 
credulousness and anger as the cheering multitude 
suddenly began to boo him, and the ritual chants of 
“Ceausescu si poporul!” (“Ceausescu and the peo- 
ple!”) changed to “Ceausescu dictatorul!” (“Ceausescu 
the dictator!”). Whether, as some later claimed, the 
switch from simulated praise to sincere contagious 
abuse was triggered by members of the Securitate act- 
ing under instructions from higher-ups in the same insti- 
tution who had secretly decided to get rid of 
Ceausescu, we may never know.'° At any rate, millions 
of viewers witnessed large numbers of people scream- 
ing against the dictator on live TV. The image of the dic- 
tator waving his arms in bewilderment was then extin- 
guished—though Elena Ceausescu’s voice could still 
be heard for a few seconds saying “Be calm! Be 
calm!”—and the broadcast was interrupted for three 
long minutes. When live transmission resumed, 
Ceausescu was seen making lame promises—such as 


"We call the congress a non-event because it did nothing but reconfirm 
the party's role as a mere appendage of Ceausescu’s power system. The 
“discussions” of the Central Committee “Theses” prepared for the 
congress consisted of ritualistic references to Ceaugescu’s “brilliant 
helmsmanship.” For the “Theses,” see Scinteia, July 5, 1989. The 
unanimous “elections” to the party's ruling bodies, without even a minimal 
reshuffling of the Political Executive Committee, highlighted the complete 
paralysis of the party and the total absence of any anti-Ceausescu coalition 
within the highest echelons. The congress ended on November 24 with 
the thousands of delegates rhythmically chanting “Ceausescu Heroism! 
Romania Communism” and the General Secretary solemnly pledging that 
“By the beginning of the third millennium, we will be ready for the next stage, 
which is communism.” In the words of an American observer, 

Ceausescu's pathetic ardor had something of ‘‘the energy and emotion of a 
fundamentalist preacher.” See Alan Riding, “In Romania, the Old Order 
Won't Budge,” The New York Times, Nov. 25, 1989. For Ceausescu's major 
speech at the congress, see Scinteia, Nov. 21, 1989. 

‘after the December revolution, the Western press and a number of 
Romanian magazines published reports that the Securitate (as well as the 
Soviet KGB) had been involved in initiating the anti-Ceaugescu 
demonstrations. See, for instance, Olivier Weber and Radu Portocala, 
“Romania: Revelations about a Plot,” Le Point (Paris), May 21, 1990, 
pp. 42-49. Most of the information in these articles cannot be verified, 
although it seems likely that some high-ranking Securitate cadres might have 
been part of an anti-Ceausescu conspiratorial network (on which more 
below). 


a rise in the minimum wage—to calm the angry crowd. 
But power had already slipped from the balcony of the 
Central Committee building to the street. 

There followed a sequence of revolutionary events: a 
string of student demonstrations in University Square, 
which went on through December 22, in spite of bloody 
repression; spontaneous anti-Ceaugescu marches 
through the streets of Bucharest, in which hundreds of 
thousands participated; the seizure of the TV station 
with the help of army units that switched sides and sup- 
ported the popular uprising. Virtually all the participants 
experienced feelings of extraordinary elation and even 
ecstasy, which were described in an avalanche of inter- 
views, declarations, and statements published by the 
suddenly liberated media.'' The resistance put up by 
isolated units of the secret police between December 
22 and Christmas Day, when Ceausescu and his wife 
were executed, provided a dramatic background to the 
popular euphoria but could not essentially affect the 
near-universal sense of relief, enthusiasm, and hope 
sweeping the country. 

As soon as the Ceausescus fled the Central Commit- 
tee building by helicopter on December 22, around 11 
a.m., hundreds of demonstrators seized the party 
headquarters. Several hours later, Romanian TV broad- 
cast the first statement of a newly created National Sal- 
vation Front (NSF). Among those of its leaders who ap- 
peared on the television screen, one could identify 
former party bureaucrats like lon Iliescu and Martian 
Dan, as well as dissidents like Radu Filipescu and Mir- 
cea Dinescu. The Front claimed to be a spontaneous 
emanation of the revolutionary movement from below 
and pledged to establish full democracy in Romania. In 
its first statements, the NSF pledged to dismantle all the 
institutions of the old regime but failed to indicate 


"Freedom of the press became a real possibility as of December 22, 
but its realization has been uneven. Free Romanian Television, as Romanian 
TV was renamed on December 22, was largely free and credible in its 
reporting of the revolution, whose actions it actually helped coordinate. But 
high-level censorship and control of information continued to exist (for 
instance, regarding the Ceausescu trial and execution, or regarding high- 
ranking members of the National Salvation Front and key decisions of its 
Executive Council). Less than a month after the revolution, attempts by the 
Front to manipulate the TV news programs became more evident, and 
there were calls for a genuinely free television. See Crisula Stefanescu “ ‘Free 
Romanian Television’ Losing Its Credibility,” Report on Eastern Europe, 

Mar. 23, 1990, pp. 24-28. 

By contrast, the print media became highly diversified. Some 
newspapers were clearly controlled by the Front (Adevarul, Dimineata, 
Tineretul Liber), but there were also genuinely independent ones (such as 
Romania Libera). By mid-April, as reported in The New York Times of Apr. 21, 
1990, more than 900 newspapers and journals were being published in 
Bucharest alone. Most of these were genuinely independent, but they had a 
very small circulation (print runs and distribution continued to be 
controlled by the government), and their precarious existence, according to 
The New York Times, did “not stop many [Romanians] from complaining 
loudly about the lack of freedom of the press.” 


what sort of institutions would replace them. 

Despite the violence attending the first days of the 
revolution—less widespread than at first thought—the 
revolutionary feast lasted well into the first days of Janu- 
ary 1990, when disappointment and mistrust in the new 
government, the self-appointed National Salvation 
Front, started to set in. 


Mysteries of the Revolution 


The December Revolution generated a number of 
mysteries, particularly about the circumstances of the 
death of Ceausescu and his wife, and the provenance 
of the National Salvation Front. 

The Ceausescus’ “ 
removed from the events might have fathomed a good 
bit regarding the intentions of the NSF by exploring the 
mysterious circumstances surrounding the reported 
trial and execution of Nicolae and Elena Ceausescu on 
Christmas Day, 1989. Although an NSF spokesman 
had promised a public trial when the Ceausescus were 
captured on the morning of December 22, three days 
later it was announced that a secret military tribunal had 
sentenced the two Ceausescus to death and that they 
had been executed immediately. The rapid trial and ex- 
ecution of the Ceausescus, the NSF argument went, 
saved many lives by making Securitate “terrorists” loy- 
al to Ceausescu stop fighting for a lost cause and sur- 
render. In hindsight, however, one can see that this re- 
sistance was much more sporadic and less intense 
than suggested in some spectacular footage shown on 
television, which concentrated on ihe burning of the 
central university library in Bucharest and the extensive 
damage to the art museum located on the second floor 
of the old Royal Palace. When no “terrorists” were 
brought to justice or otherwise heard about, the public 
began to doubt their very existence. '° 


'2For the communiqué announcing the trial and execution of the 
Ceausescus, see Adevaru/ (Bucharest), Dec. 26, 1991. The charges against 
the two defendants included genocide (over 60,000 casualties); 
subversion of state power by encouraging armed violence; destruction of 
state property and damages to important economic and cultural 
institutions; subversion of the national economy; and attempting to flee 
Romania to use over US$1 billion deposited in foreign banks. 

Interestingly, as the respected journalist Octavian Paler noted in an 
interview with the French newspaper Le Monde (Paris), Apr. 1, 1990, the harm 
done by the so-called Securitate “terrorists” (or Ceausescu loyalists) may 
have been deliberately exaggerated: ‘There were certainly some fanatics. But 
the myth has been exaggerated, if not fabricated. .. . The myth of the 
‘terrorists’ had two consequences: on the one hand, the revolution was 
masked, interrupted, as many people stayed at home; on the other hand, 
the authors of this masking got out of it the moral capital of having resisted the 
terrorists.” Another hypothesis was that the army, which was defending 


trial’’ and execution. An observer 
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In a sense, the good news of the tyrant’s death was 
clouded by the circumstances surrounding it. Instead 
of a pure revolutionary tyrannicide, the people of Roma- 
nia were witness to what appears to have been a case 
of pseudo-judicial murder. Disturbing details emerged 
after the execution suggesting that the death sentence 
had been imposed by key NSF leaders on December 
24—i.e., the day before the putative trial started.'? The 
way the heavily and secretly edited video tape from the 
trial was released, fragmentarily and with huge unex- 
plained gaps (from a trial that lasted approximately 
nine hours, only a total of 50-odd minutes was shown), 
raised serious suspicions about the candor of the Front. 
These were aggravated on April 22, 1990, when the 
government released a second video tape with a more 
detailed but still heavily edited version of the trial (this 
tape lasted 90 minutes), which was shown almost si- 
multaneously on Romanian and French TV."4 

The newer videotape lends credence to the hypothe- 
sis that the revolutionary upheaval was immediately fol- 
lowed by an anti-Ceausescu coup organized by disen- 
chanted members of the party, army, and Securitate 
bureaucracies. '° It shows the faces of the members of 
the military tribunal that reputedly sentenced the 
Ceausescus to death. In addition to the judges and the 
lawyers, one could recognize General Victor Atanasie 


the revolution, overreacted to fire from a few isolated snipers, destroying 
whole buildings trying to get at them. But then, as Paler pointedly asks: how 
does one explain the extensive damage to houses in the area where the 

TV building is located and the lack of any damage, and even of any bullet 
marks on the TV building itself? 

In retrospect, the purpose of the reports of terrorism appears to have 
been to create apprehension among the populace and induce people to forgo 
further public demonstration against communism. It was used, in effect, to 
help the new power structure. 

Later on, former dissident and NSF ideologue Silviu Brucan and former 
Defense Minister (during the first two months after the revolution) General 
Nicolae Militaru argued that the terrorists were members of a group of 
about 4,000 Securitate members drawn from specially trained units who, 
unlike the bulk of the Internal Ministry troops, remained loyal to 
Ceausescu. These, plus 60 Palestinians in training at the Securitate bases, 
were said to be the shadowy “terrorists” of the revolution who engaged in 
bloody resistance. See interview by Darie Novaceanu with Silviu Brucan and 
Nicolae Militaru in Adevarul, Aug. 23, 1990; and Mark Champion, 
“Romanian Revolution Depicted as Planned Coup, Not Uprising,” The 
Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1990. 

The unresolved issue of the vanished “‘terrorists” was revived, but not 
resolved, in the July 5, 1990, issue of Romania Literara (Bucharest), which 
published an interview conducted in June by the newspaper's editor 
Nicolae Manulescu in which he directly raised the question with lon Iliescu and 
the President pointedly failed to respond. 

'3See Michael Shafir, “The Revolution: An Initial Assessment,” Report on 
Eastern Europe, Jan. 26, 1990, pp. 32-42; and Dan lonescu, “Old Practices 
Persist in Romanian Justice,” ibid., Mar. 9, 1990, pp. 44-48. For an early 
interpretation of the Ceausescu trial and execution as an attempt by the party 
apparatus to cut its losses and preserve its hold on power in its new guise 
of the National Salvation Front, see Matei Calinescu and Nicolas Spulber, “In 
Rumania, an Old Stalinist Charade?” The New York Times, Dec. 30, 1989. 

(Fns. 14 and 15 follow on p. 46.) 
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Elena and Nicolae Ceausescu at their trial on December 25, 1989. 


Stanculescu, a first deputy minister of defense at the 
time of the trial and believed to be the liaison between 
the army and the Securitate. One of the last persons to 
talk to Ceausescu on the morning of December 22, 
Stanculescu was in charge of security at the Central 
Committee building and presumably arranged for the 


'4This second version strengthened the impression of many that the 
Ceausescus’ trial had been a mockery of justice. See Michel Tatu, 
“Ceausescu’s Second Death,” Le Monde, Apr. 24, 1990; and the article 
“The Drowned,’ signed with the initials T. D., in Le Figaro (Paris), Apr. 23, 
1990. 

After the second video tape appearance on French television, forensic 
experts claimed that certain key sections were faked. According to these 
experts, the Ceausescu couple may have died not by firing squad, but 
from other causes. Their corpses could have been later propped up for a 
staged execution by firing squad which was videotaped some four hours 
after the actual death occurred. 

Subsequently, it was rumored that Ceausescu died of a heart attack 
during the trial or during a separate interrogation, possibly under torture. This 
rumor was judged newsworthy enough to be picked up by some French 
newspapers and by the American National Public Radio (May 13, 1990). If this 
were true, it would go a long way toward filling some gaps in the 
hypothesis of the French forensic specialists. For one thing, it would explain 
the need to stage the execution by firing squad. This might have been 
done to create an impression of legality. The trial was supposed to have come 


—Abbas/Magnum. 


escape of Ceausescu and his wife by helicopter (and 
their subsequent capture and delivery to the military 
tribunal?).'© One could also recognize Gelu Voican- 
Voiculescu, an enigmatic geologist with interests in 
oriental mystical doctrines who was supposed to have 
participated in the storming of the Central Com- 


to a legal conclusion, the defendant found guilty, and the death sentence 
issued and carried out. If the dictator died indeed of a heart attack, Elena 
Ceausescu, in a state of hysterical anger understandable under the 
circumstances, might have been killed on the spot, gangland style. The chief 
judge of the trial would have had to sentence two corpses to death! 

For a judge, such an act would be tantamount to professional suicide. 
The actual suicide of General Gica Popa, the judge of the Ceausescu trial, on 
March 1, 1990, was explained by the pro-Front newspaper Adevarul as 
due to a state of “mental unbalance.” If the hypothesis suggested above is 
correct, the judge’s suicide could have been an act of desperation by an 
essentially honest man who had been forced to go through a criminal charade. 

‘Signs of the emergence of a coalition to topple the Ceausescu regime 
began to appear in November 1987, when veteran apparatchik and Marxist 
ideologue Silviu Brucan managed to smuggle out of Romania a statement 
criticizing the use of force against the workers’ uprising in Brasov. See Edward 
Steen, “Moscow Seeks Its Own Men in Romania's Shadows,” The 
Independent (London), Dec. 7, 1987. 

'6On General Stanculescu's possible role in the December events, see 
Le Monde, Apr. 26, 1990. According to an interview published in one of the 


mittee building on December 22, and Virgil Magu- 
reanu, a professor of Marxist political theory at the for- 
mer “Stefan Gheorghiu” Party Academy and the man 
who had read the first official NSF proclamation on Ro- 
manian television after Ceausescu’s flight from Bucha- 
rest.'© 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
Ceausescu viewed his “trial” as a form of vengeance 
perpetrated by a conspiratorial mafia, including both 
former associates and enemies. His fury against the 
“putschists” and his single-minded rejection of the le- 
gitimacy of the NSF-appointed tribunal was actually 
logical. His actions were those of a man kidnapped in 
the middle of the night, severed from all external infor- 
mation, and squarely faced with the most—for him— 
fantastic charges, uttered by persons who had long 
been his trusted accomplices. '’ 

Direct involvement in the trial seemed to have en- 
hanced anumber of political careers. After serving for a 
brief time after the revolution as minister of economy, 
General Stanculescu in February 1990 replaced Gen- 
eral Nicolae Militaru as minister of defense (to whose 
department the Securitate was now subordinate). Gelu 
Voican-Voiculescu became the number two man in 
Prime Minister Petre Roman’s government, and in April 


most outspoken of Romania’s new publications, Cuvintu/ (Bucharest), on 
Mar. 28, 1990, General Stanculescu admitted that he had been entrusted by 
Ceausescu in the morning of December 22 with the protection of the 

Central Committee building. He was therefore the chief of the dictator's 
Praetorian Guard, and only his treason could explain the relative ease with 
which the army captured the Ceausescus as they fled toward the network of 
fortresses, tunnels, bunkers, and other hideouts prepared over the years 

for precisely such an emergency. 

The authors owe to Ken Jowitt the metaphor of the kidnaped, 
confused hostage as a key to explaining Ceausescu's seemingly outlandish 
conduct. 

In a recent interview, Ceausescu’s son Nicu, arrested on December 22, 
1989, and tried in Sibiu for the crime of genocide, maintained that his father’s 
overthrow was the result of “a coup d’état that took place against the 
background of a revolution, or a popular revolt.” See interview in Zig-Zag 
(Bucharest), Aug. 21-27, 1990. 

Frustrated at their marginalization by the team of lon Iliescu and Petre 
Roman, Brucan and General Militaru, too, have challenged the NSF's official 
version of Ceausescu’s overthrow, maintaining that a conspiracy against 
the former dictator had been initiated in the mid-1970’s and that despite 
several setbacks and betrayals, by 1989 this plot had succeeded in 
gaining the support of most of the army and all of the Securitate’s 25,000 
regular troops. See the interview cited in fn. 11. 

What remains to be clarified in this interpretation is the connection 
between the conspirators and the mass repression in Timisoara as well as the 
behind-the-scenes arrangements on December 22, 1989, when the 
lliescu-Roman-Brucan troika emerged at the head of the recently created 
NSF. No less important, one is still puzzled by the role played by two key 
figures in the first three days of the revolution: General Stefan Guse, the Army's 
Chief of Staff (since dismissed from that position and assigned to a minor 
province), and General lulian Viad, the astute and utterly cynical chief of the 
Securitate, whose cooperation was initially accepted by the revolutionary 
leadership but who was then arrested upon Brucan’'s insistence (his trial, 
which opened in November 1990, was postponed, and he remains under 
arrest). 
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1990, Virgil Magureanu was appointed director of the 
newly created Romanian Intelligence Service (which 
replaced the Securitate).'® 


Emergence of the National Salvation Front. A mys- 
tery as profound as that attending the Ceausescu trial 
surrounds the origins of the NSF itself. Who appointed 
the original members of the Front or selected Iliescu as 
president and Petre Roman as prime minister? And ac- 
cording to what criteria? The answer that these people 
had been swept into power by a spontaneous revolu- 
tionary wave—as they self-servingly claimed—is hard- 
ly convincing. Had a genuine popular insurrection or 
revolution been abducted, at least temporarily, by the 
old party apparatus, relying now on elements that had 
protested the Ceausescu regime or that had been in its 
disfavor? Did Moscow play any role?'? Although no or- 
ganized, intraparty opposition to Ceausescu could ex- 
ist under the repressive conditions of the dictatorship, 
informal contacts had been maintained and developed 
between members of various bureaucracies who were 
waiting for the popular uprising to do what they had not 
been able to achieve, i.e., to force Ceausescu out of 
power. 

To be sure, the original NSF Council included a num- 
ber of genuine noncommunist dissidents ready to en- 
dorse its initial platform promising free elections, the 
establishment of a democratic system and, more 
broadly, the development of a civil society in Romania. 
But as the chasm between the Front’s rhetoric and its 
Leninist practice became evident,7° celebrated dissi- 
dents like human-rights activist Doina Cornea and poet 
Ana Blandiana resigned. Romanians began to realize 
that the new structure of power was in many ways a 
continuation of the old. 

From the early moments of the revolution, it was obvi- 
ous that “communism” per se was dead as a system of 


'®According to reliable sources, Magureanu had been involved in anti- 
Ceausescu activities since the early 1980's. As an associate professor of 
scientific socialism, he had the opportunity to establish close contact with 
party apparatchiks and political officers within the army and the Securitate. In 
mid-1989, he lost his job at the party academy and was reportedly forced 
to live outside Bucharest. 

'9See Michael Shafir, “Ceausescu’s Overthrow: Popular Uprising or 
Moscow-guided Conspiracy?” Report on Eastern Europe, Jan. 19, 1990, 
pp. 15-19. 

20NSF ideologue Silviu Brucan argued that Romania's transition to 
democracy would take at least two decades—an interval during which a 
paternalistic regime was necessary to keep the nation together. By 
contrast, the outspoken journalist Octavia Paler emphasized the relevance of 
the country’s democratic traditions and referred to the 1923 Constitution 
as the best guide for a speedy return to the rule of law. On the Brucan-Paler 
debate, see Celestine Bohlen, “A Veteran Leader Resigns in Bucharest," 
The New York Times, Feb, 5, 1990. On Brucan’s political views, see Imre 
Karacs and Victoria Clark, ‘“Brucan Dreams of Brain Power,” The 
Independent, Jan. 29, 1990. 
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government in Romania. But the party nomenklatura— 
except for the Ceausescus, plus immediate members 
of their clan and their closest collaborators—were still 
around and held positions of power which they were not 
ready to abandon. When the Front leadership pro- 
claimed its policy of abolishing one-party rule and al- 
lowing multiparty democracy, it offered the entire old 
party apparatus a model of instant conversion from 
Marxism-Leninism to “democracy,” the “market,” and, 
if necessary, even “Christianity.” (The evident attempt 
of the National Salvation Front to appropriate the sym- 
bols of Romanian Orthodox Christianity seemed aimed 
at persuading the population of the NSF leaders had 
made a radical break with their communist past.)*' 

The move by the Front—which claimed not to be a 
party—to set itself long-term goals exceeding by far the 
mandate of a provisional administration, was alarming 
evidence of its intent to retain power indefinitely.*° Al- 
ready by late January 1990, the Front was taking for 
granted its triumph in the upcoming elections (original- 
ly set for April and eventually held on May 20, 1990). 

As the NSF emerged as the presumed exponent of 
the nation’s anti-totalitarian sentiments, the RCP disap- 
peared without any solemn obituary or indictment. It 
was as if it had never existed, and many of its former 
leaders rushed to join the NSF bandwagon, hoping to 
preserve their privileges. Later, in November 1990, for- 
mer Prime Minister llie Verdet and other retired bureau- 
crats formed a Socialist Labor Party that claimed to be 
the continuation of the RCP. Many analysts saw the for- 
mation of this reformed version of a Leninist party as a 
maneuver on the part of the NSF to dampen criticism 
aimed at its own communist heritage. Once there was a 
visible communist party, the NSF could pretend to be 
truly social-democratic.*% 


The Ceausescu Legacy 


Unlike the other East European revolutions of 1989, 
the Romanian one was shockingly violent, even if the 
number of people who died in it was smaller than initial- 
ly claimed. In part, this violence was a function of the 
country’s failure to have undergone genuine de-Stalini- 
zation—the process of moving from the absolute rule of 
one man to the (slightly less absolute) rule of a party po- 
litburo. To outsiders, the distinction between these two 
forms of oppression may seem irrelevant, but it is very 
real to the people who have to live under them. Rule by 
a single absolute dictator in the mold of Stalin, Mao Ze- 
dong, Kim Il-song, Fidel Castro, or Ceausescu means a 
rule unchecked and unmoderated in its arbitrariness, 
ignorance, and cruelty. A politouro, even one made up 
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of cruel individuals, provides a moderating check 
against the worst depravities of any one member. 
Moreover, Ceausescu not only monopolized power; he 
also “dynasticized” the Romanian party by appointing 
members of his clan to top party and government posi- 
tions.*4 Hence, the wrath of the public was intensified 
by its focus on a single oppressor. 

Nicolae Ceausescu did not, of course, emerge out of 
the blue. He was the product of Romanian communist 
political culture,*° and his excesses were merely a re- 
flection of its never-abandoned Stalinist features. He 
climbed the career ladder within the RCP under the 
protection of Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, the party’s 
general secretary from 1944 until his death in 1965. 
Ceausescu, who became a Politburo member in 1954, 
helped Gheorghiu-Dej forcibly collectivize agriculture 
and organize repeated anti-intellectual witch hunts. 
Under both Gheorghiu-Dej and Ceausescu, the party 
suffered a painful inferiority complex: its leaders were 
perfectly aware that their coming to power—in 1944, as 
a group that then numbered no more than 1,000—was 
the result of Soviet diktat and that they lacked any genu- 


2"lliescu and Roman embarked on ostentatious observance of Greek 
Orthodox rituals, and the official media incorporated religious symbols in their 
rhetoric, frequently implying that only people with different religious beliefs 
could question the new government's policies. For example, there were 
allegations that civic activist Doina Cornea’s Greek Catholic religious 
affiliation explained her consistent criticism of the Front's policies. (Roman, 
himself, had a Jewish father and a Spanish Catholic mother, but argues 
that his conversion to Greek Orthodoxy qualifies him as a true exponent of the 
nation’s aspirations.) 

The former RCP newspaper, Scinteia (The Spark), reborn after the 
December revolution as Adevarul (The Truth) and now calling itself “an 
independent daily,” replaced Scinteia’s atheistic propaganda with an 
unctuous, low-brow display of religiosity. Thus, it conspicuously featured 
every day, in large type to the right of the logo, a quotation from the Bible. 
Significantly, it saluted the removal of the huge statue of Lenin from the former 
Scinteia Square, renamed the Square of the Free Press (March 1990) and 
for its Easter 1990 issue (April 15), had “Christ Is Risen” superimposed across 
the first page in huge pink letters. 

22See Dan lonescu, “The National Salvation Front Starts to Implement Its 
Program,” Report on Eastern Europe, Feb. 2, 1990, pp. 26-29. 

3See idem, “The Communist Party Re-Emerges Under a New Name,” 
ibid., Dec. 21, 1990, pp. 22-27. 

*4For a discussion of the political situation of Romania just a year or so 
before the revolution, see Romania: A Case of “Dynastic” Communism, 

New York, Freedom House, 1989. For the ramifications of the Ceausescu 
clan and the multiple functions of the cult, see Vladimir Tismaneanu, 
“Byzantine Rites, Stalinist Follies: The Twilight of Dynastic Socialism in 
Romania,” Orbis (Philadelphia), Spring 1986, pp. 65-90. 

°For a more detailed view of Romanian communist political culture, see 
Vladimir Tismaneanu, “The Tragicomedy of Romanian Communism,” East 
European Politics and Societies (Berkeley, CA), Spring 1989, pp. 329-76; 
and idem, “Understanding National Stalinism: A Comparative Approach to the 
History of Romanian Communism,” The Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars, East European Program, Occasional Paper No. 25, 
September 1990. 

For a comprehensive analysis of the Romanian political system under 
Ceausescu, see Michael Shafir, Romania: Politics, Economics and 
Society—Political Stagnation and Simulated Change, Boulder, CO, 

Lynne Rienner, 1985. 


ine popularity and legitimacy in Romania. Perceiving 
Nikita Khrushchev’'s anti-Stalin campaign, initiated in 
1956, as a serious threat to his continued rule, 
Gheorghiu-Dej tried to use Romanian nationalism to le- 
gitimate his regime and to this end defied Moscow's 
plans for Romania’s economic integration within the 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance. Instead of 
de-Stalinizing Romania, Gheorghiu-Dej merely de- 
Sovietized it. 

However, toward the end of Gheorghiu-De;’s life, 
there were signs that Romania might become a second 
Yugoslavia. The country enjoyed a respectable rate of 
economic growth, and encouraging links with the West 
could have been used for a gradual dissolution of Sta- 
linism. In 1964, Dej decided to release all political pris- 
oners and start a cautious process of liberalization. 
Even national intelligentsia, which was viscerally anti- 
communist, applauded the RCP leadership's break 
with Moscow.”° 

Ironically, when Nicolae Ceausescu took power in 
March 1965, it appeared he would de-Stalinize the par- 
ty. He condemned the holding of political prisoners, de- 
plored the abuses of the past, and instructed the Secur- 
itate to abide by the law. In April 1968, he rehabilitated 
Lucretiu Patrascanu—a former Politburo member, min- 
ister of justice, and Marxist thinker, who had been exe- 
cuted in 1954 on trumped-up charges of espionage. 
He also reinstated in the party many victims of 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s purges and proclaimed—hypocriti- 
Cally as would soon become clear—the need to write a 
true history of both the party and the country. What 
looked like an incipient glasnost’ avant /a lettre, with 
Ceausescu championing a version of reform commu- 
nism, proved to be a mere ploy to consolidate his pow- 
er, however. The General Secretary did continue to pur- 
sue a line in foreign policy independent from the Soviet 
Union, maintaining diplomatic relations with Israel after 
1967 and vehemently condemning the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968. Ceausescu depicted his 
opposition to Soviet expansionism as a heroic stance 
that entitled him to his nation’s eternal gratitude and the 
West's unconditional support and assistance. 

Initially, this posture won Ceausescu plaudits and 
even aid from Western governments. In April 1968, 
Charles de Gaulle visited Romania and congratulated 
Ceausescu for his alleged independence. In August 
1969, Richard Nixon went to Bucharest, where he was 
triumphantly received by an increasingly self-enam- 
ored Ceausescu. The myth of the maverick diplomat, 
the super-negotiator, and the only trustworthy commu- 
nist leader was naively bought by many Western 
analysts, who glossed over Ceausescu’s growing dic- 
tatorial propensities. This image also strengthened 
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Ceausescu’s hand at home, allowing him to portray 
Romanian dissidents as traitors wno were weakening 
“national cohesion and unity” and were “objectively” 
helping Romania's alleged enemies—the Russians, 
Hungarians, Jews, and Americans. (For example, when 
Paul Goma launched his dissident movement in 1977, 
the official media branded him as an agent of the Soviet 
KGB, and very few Romanian intellectuals dared to 
support him.) 

Ceausescu’s dictatorial inclinations were catalyzed 
by a trip in May 1971 to China and North Korea, which 
apparently inspired him to import into Romania the 
methods of indoctrination used during Mao's Cultural 
Revolution—including intensified political education, 
persecution of liberal intellectuals, vicious attacks on 
“cosmopolitan” forces, and an unbridled cult of the 
leader, including mass processions worshipping the 
President. This was as much a matter of personal pref- 
erence as of long-term ideological considerations: 
Ceausescu was trying to contain the spread of liberal 
ideas in Romania, curb growing intellectual indepen- 
dence, and deter students from emulating their rebel- 
lious peers in other communist states. He was also try- 
ing to consolidate his personal power and get rid of 
those in the apparatus who might have nourished 
dreams of “socialism with a human face,” including for- 
mer Ceausescu protégé lon Iliescu, then Central Com- 
mittee secretary in charge of ideology. In July 
1971, Ceausescu published his infamous “theses” for 
“the improvement of ideological activity,” a monument 
of obscurantism that was raised to the rank of the offi- 
cial party dogma at the November 1971 Plenum of the 
RCP’s Central Committee.’ What followed was a thor- 


26In the early days of the revolution of 1989, some former communists 
thought that it would be possible to go back to the quasi-liberalization started 
by Gheorghiu-Dej in 1964 and continued by Ceausescu when he was 
consolidating his power and resume things from there. For them, the problem 
was only the last 20-odd years of the Ceausescu dictatorship, not the 
entire four decades of communism. One interpretation of the revolution 
consistent with this point of view was proposed by Pavel Campeanu in 
“The Revolt of the Romanians,” The New York Review of Books, Feb. 1, 1990. 
For a critique of this approach, see the Letter to the Editor by M. Calinescu, 
et al., published in ibid., Apr. 12, 1990. 

For a brief two days after the revolution, the former editors of Scinteia 
changed the party daily’s title into Scinteia Poporului (People’s Scinteia). Inthe 
first issue of this short-lived attempt, Anghel Paraschiv, the former deputy 
editor-in-chief, sought to persuade his readers that the December revolution 
was seeking to remedy the “distortions” of socialism and not to replace the 
existing order. 

27See Plenara Comitetului Central al Partidului Comunist Roman, 3-5 
noiembrie 1971 (The Plenum of the Central Committee of the Romanian 
Communist Party, November 3-5, 1971), Bucharest, “Editura politica,” 
1971, esp. the criticism of the CC ideological departments, on pp. 28-29. 

In an interview in Universul Romanesc (N. Hollywood, CA), August 
1990, pp. 1 and 5, Iliescu referred to his 1971 purge from the Central 
Committee Secretariat as the beginning of his awakening and gradual 
break with totalitarian ideology and practice. 
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ough-going “re-Stalinization” and the emergence of an 
all-pervasive cult of personality around, first, 
Ceausescu, and then after 1974, his equally autocratic 
wife, Elena. 

Several thousand people in Romania—the hard core 
of his followers—came to believe the myth that 
Ceausescu was the demiurge of national dignity and 
sovereignty. Above all, the myth was believed by his 
wife, who, after 1979, became his second-in-command 
and fostered his paranoid personality.°® Many of 
Ceausescu’s initial supporters, party apparatchiks like 
Virgil Trofin, lliescu, and Janos Fazekas, Prime Minister 
lon Gheorghe Maurer, and Defense Minister General 
lon lonita, were marginalized or fired. 

The only criterion for political success in Ceauses- 
cu’s Romania became unconditional loyalty to the pres- 
ident. Agitprop hacks engineered a deluge of encomi- 
ums, and Ceausescu—a victim of the mechanism he 
had created—came to believe in his providential role 
as the ‘‘savior of the nation,” the “hero of peace,” ‘the 
genius of the Carpathians,” “the Danube of thought,” 
and “the most brilliant revolutionary thinker of all 
times.”2° In an attempt to ensure his political immortal- 
ity, he promoted his youngest son, Nicu, to high party 
positions. 

The dictator dreamed of leaving his imprint on the 
Romanian soul. He submitted Romanians to incredible 
humiliations by forcing them to simulate joy in times of 
utter poverty and despondency. He presided over the 
bulldozing of old Bucharest®° and imposed the build- 
ing of a giant palace, the epitome of monumental totali- 
tarian kitsch.?! 

The principal underpinning of the Ceausescu tyran- 
ny, and the sole explanation for its longevity, was the 
feared, omnipresent Securitate. (Ceausescu convert- 
ed the RCP into a passive body of almost 4 million mem- 
bers, whose sole duty was to worship him, or at least to 
pretend to do so.) The all-embracing police terror 
thwarted any consistent, organized attempt to launch 
democratic initiatives from below. In 1977, when coal 
miners in the Jiu Valley organized a massive strike, their 
leaders were captured by the Securitate and made to 
disappear permanently. Ten years later, in November 
1987, when street demonstrations took place in Brasov, 
the Securitate intervened, order was restored, and the 
organizers vanished. 

All sources of independent social life were sup- 
pressed. Prominent intellectual dissidents were forced 
into either external or internal exile. There was no possi- 
bility of engaging in anything similar to Czechoslova- 
kia’s Charter ’77 or Poland’s Workers’ Defense Commit- 
tee (KOR). After the regime quashed the barely 
incipient Goma movement and a parallel effort to start a 
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free trade union in 1977, dissent was largely limited to 
courageous acts of individual defiance of the regime. 
Romania's civil society was almost completely para- 
lyzed.°* The consequences of this legacy for develop- 
ments in Romania after the elemental eruption of the 
populace in December 1989 have been very serious. 

Because of the long years of repression and the ex- 
tremely sophisticated methods of terror, Romanians 
succumbed to a psychology of resignation and compli- 
ance with the powers that be. It seemed to them that 
Ceausescu’s rule was immutable, a kind of “ontological 
curse’ on that nation. There were, of course, enclaves 
of autonomy, primarily in literary and artistic circles, but 
they were apolitical and anyway closely watched by the 
omnipresent Securitate. Civil society in Romania was, 
therefore, muzzled and mutilated. 


How Deep the Revolution? 


With Ceausescu dead and most of his main acolytes 
in jail, the question was how deeply the process of up- 
rooting his regime would reach and how soon. Because 


*8See J. F. Brown's reference to Elena’s power to “encourage the bad 
and stifle the good in her husband,” in op. cit., p. 276. 

2°To exemplify the extent of this worshipping, we can refer to the North 
Korean-style titles of the addresses delivered at a special solemn session 
convened to celebrate Ceausescu’s 70th birthday on January 26, 1988: 
“The Decisive and Vital Role of the Party General Secretary and President of 
the Republic in Building the Greatest and Most Fertile Era in the 
Fatherland’s History, the Nicolae Ceausescu Era—Socialist Romania’s 
Golden Epoch of Glorious Achievements and Bright Prospects for Socio- 
economic Development of the Fatherland and its Greater Prestige in the 
World,” presented by Constantin Dascalescu, member of the Political 
Executive Committee (PEC) of the RCP Central Committee and prime minister; 
“Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu’s Monumental Social, Political, Economic, 
and Philosophical Work—A Brilliant Contribution to the Development of the 
Treasure of Revolutionary Thinking and Practice and to the Enrichment of 
the Golden Foundation of the Romanian and Universal Intellectual Life,” 
presented by Manea Manescu, member of the PEC and vice president of 
the state council; “The Flourishing of Education, Culture, and Art in the 
‘Nicolae Ceausescu Era’—An Expression of the Care Shown by the Party 
and Its General Secretary Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu for the 
Comprehensive Fashioning of the New Man, With a High Patriotic 
Awareness and Developed Revolutionary Spirit, a Man Who Is Devoted to the 
Party and People and Is Consciously Building the New Society in Our 
Fatherland,” presented by Suzana Gadea, candidate member of the PEC and 
chairman of the Council for Socialist Culture and Education, etc. See the 
information on the Romanian media coverage of Ceausescu’s birthday in 
FBIS-EEU, Feb. 3, 1988, pp. 21-23; and Scinteia, Jan. 24-27, 1988. 

°For careful documentation of the destruction of historical monuments 
by Ceausescu, with abundant photography, see Dinu C. Giurescu, The 
Razing of Romania's Past, Washington, DC, International Committee on 
Monuments and Sites, 1989. 

3'1See Daniel Chirot, “Romania: Ceausescu's Last Folly,” Dissent (New 
York), Summer 1988, pp. 271-75. 

32For a perceptive discussion of the failure of the working-class 
opposition and intellectual dissent to forge an alliance in Romania, see Walter 
D. Connor, Socialism's Dilemmas: State and Society in the Soviet Bloc, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1988, pp. 171-73. 
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the Romanian revolution had been a violent one, it was 
thought likely to be thoroughgoing: with its martyrs, it 
had strong momentum. However, the first signals com- 
ing from “postcommunist” Bucharest were mixed. For 
example, the first trials of Ceausescu’s henchmen were 
disturbingly reminiscent of Stalinist frame-ups rather 
than of the Nuremberg trials they were supposed to be 
modeled after.°° 


The nature of the NSF. More important, the National 
Salvation Front, or more specifically, its Council, was 
led by a group of old communists, including Army and 
Securitate generals who had been instrumental in the 
anti-Ceausescu coup. Its chairman, lon Iliescu, had 
studied in Moscow in the early 1950’s and had been a 
communist organizer among students there from the 
Soviet Union’s East European satellite countries.°4 In 
that capacity, it is widely believed that Iliescu could 
have met Mikhail Gorbachev, then a Komsomol leader 
at Moscow State University, although after December 
1989, Iliescu went out of his way to deny such a con- 
nection. In the late 1950’s and early 1960’s, Iliescu 
served first as chairman of the Romanian Union of Stu- 
dents Associations (UASR) and then as First Secretary 
of the Communist Youth Union (UTC). From these posi- 
tions, he participated in various crackdowns on student 
unrest, including the mass arrests in 1956—58 and the 
suppression of the December 1968 demonstration in 
Bucharest. Promoted by Ceausescu in 1969, he be- 
came a candidate member of the Political Executive 
Committee, the head of the party’s Propaganda De- 
partment, and then the Central Committee’s secretary 
in charge of ideological affairs. 

Already in the UTC, Iliescu tried to promote his own 
political image and establish a network of influence. He 
surrounded himself with a circle of loyal collaborators 
recruited from the party intelligentsia and eager to link 
their political careers to his rising star. Among them, 
one of the most influential was Martian Dan, his succes- 
sor as UTC first secretary, who after the December 
Revolution, emerged as the NSF Council's secretary.°° 

Soft-spoken and articulate, interested in sociology 


See “Defendants’ Final Statements,” FB/S-EEU, Feb. 6, 1990, 
pp. 61-62, where Ceausescu’s closest associates went out of their way in 
slinging mud at their old boss. 

“Iliescu was born in 1929 into a working class family. His father, 
Alexandru Iliescu, was an underground communist who after 1944, ran into an 
argument with the RCP leader Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej and was expelled 
from the party. The young Iliescu joined the Communist Youth Union as a high- 
school student in 1944 and was noticed as a promising activist by the 
organization's then first secretary, Nicolae Ceausescu. In addition to 
Ceausescu, lliescu’s patrons in the RCP ruling team were Paul Niculescu- 
Mizil and Virgil Trofin, two of the leading members of the “party apparatus 
group” that dominated the RCP between 1965 and 1971. 
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L; 
who was elected president of Romania in May 1990. 


—Gammaz-Liaison. 


and political science, and definitely better equipped for 
leadership responsibility than most of the members of 
Ceausescu’s court, Iliescu seemed destined for a bril- 
liant career. However, inthe summer of 1971, he fell into 
disgrace because of his moderate opposition to 
Ceausescu’s initiation of a Mao-style ‘“mini-cultural re- 
volution” (in actuality, an attempt to restore full ortho- 
doxy and to promote Ceausescu’s cult as the mainstay 
of the country’s ideological life). Charged with “‘liberal- 
ism” and “intellectualism,” Iliescu was sent to Timisoa- 
ra as the secretary of the county party committee re- 
sponsible for ideology. He did not, however, lose his 
Political Executive Committee candidate membership, 


*SDan disappeared from the political scene after 1972 and kept a low 
profile as a lecturer in scientific socialism at the University of Bucharest. He is 
now the chairman of the Assembly of Deputies of Romania’s parliament 
and reportedly one of Iliescu’s closest associates. Another close collaborator 
of Iliescu, as deputy head of the Propaganda Department until 1971, was 
Gheorghe Badrus, an economist and former deputy editor-in-chief of Scinteia. 
Badrus served in the mid-1970’s as Romania’s ambassador to Moscow 
and then as a vice-rector of the “Stefan Gheorghiu” Party Academy. His 
current position is head of the press commission of the Romanian 
parliament. 
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and by the end of the 1970's, he made a political come- 
back, being appointed first secretary in lagi, a political- 
ly sensitive county on the border with Soviet Moldavia. 
In the early 1980's, Iliescu got a ministerial job in Bu- 
charest as the chairman of the National Council for Wa- 
ter Resources (his Moscow degree was in hydroener- 
getics) and left the Political Executive Committee. After 
1983, he lost his seat on the RCP Central Committee 
and vanished from the political stage, serving until De- 
cember 1989 as director of the Technical Publishing 
House. 

The only time Iliescu publicly articulated views even 
obliquely critical of Ceausescu’s disastrous orienta- 
tions was in a 1987 essay in the Writers’ Union weekly 
Romania Literara deploring “voluntarist arbitrariness” 
and advocating a pragmatic leadership system.°° Al- 
though written in an Aesopian style, this essay indicat- 
ed lliescu’s reformist propensities. Presumably anti- 
Stalinist, he was far from being anticommunist. His 
models seemed to be Mikhail Gorbachev, Alexander 
Dubéek, and Janos Kadar, and his ideal, a reformed 
version of the one-party system along the lines of “so- 
cialism with a human face.” After coming to power, 
lliescu did not hide these convictions, although he 
spoke of them rarely and without elaborating. Address- 
ing workers in Bucharest on January 26, 1990, Iliescu 
engaged in a full-fledged attack against privatization 
and the danger of the country’s sell-out to the West: 
“Currently, the market is dominated by the big interna- 
tional monopolies .... Therefore, privatization means to 
be taken over by foreign capital.’”°” 

In this, lliescu was echoing the NSF’s early ideo- 
logue, the veteran communist and former dyed-in-the- 
wool Stalinist, Silviu Brucan. On various occasions, 
Brucan has expressed his deep contempt for Western- 
type democracy. He was the author of the concept that 
the recent Romanian revolution was so original that its 
aftermath must necessarily be different from those of 
other East European countries. For Brucan as for 
lliescu, the NSF is a supra-ideological body, a sort of 
mass party movement, a corporation of diverging but 
not necessarily incompatible interests. With such a 
“true exponent” of its interests, the nation has no real 
need for other parties to compete for power. Such par- 
ties would be, at best, coalitions of interest groups who 
should cooperate with the NSF in the rapid transition to 
an advanced industrial society, and at worst, subver- 
sive factors (i.e., back to Ceausescul!).2° 


%See Ion Iliescu, “To Create and to Inform," Romania Literara, Sept. 3, 
1987, p. 19. 

37See “Iliescu Addresses Bucharest Workers 26 January,” FB/S-EEU, 
Jan 29, 1990, pp. 101-02. 
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According to Brucan, the legitimacy of the NSF lead- 
ership derives from its central role in the December up- 
rising: “It [the NSF] is a pluralistic organization consist- 
ing of people with diverse political and religious views. 
It includes different political forces and representatives 
of various social strata. These forces are united by 
common goals which we formulated on December 22 
and 23 in the television center. It was there that we 
drafted and edited the Front’s first communiqué and 
broadcast it. The communiqué does not even mention 
the Communist party, and this reflects the current state 
of affairs. . . . We think that such notions as socialism 
and communism have no real sense or basis in Roma- 
nia today.”°9 

Brucan maintains that communist parties have be- 
come obsolete primarily because of their reactionary 
social base and failure to comprehend the imperatives 
of the technological revolution. Indebted to the tradi- 
tional Marxist theory of revolutions, he identifies the 
source of the 1989 turmoil in the growing “contradic- 
tion” between modern technologies and archaic social 
structures. Fascinated with computers and data banks, 
Brucan provides no roomin his schemes for an analysis 
of the political causes of communism’s debacle in this 
century.*° In this respect, one could also mention that, 
apparently, it was Brucan who cooperated with Ili- 


381n World Socialism at the Crossroads: An Insider's View (New York, 
Praeger, 1987), Brucan argued that pluralism in post-Stalinist societies did not 
mean the building of a multiparty system, but merely the development of 
democratic mechanisms within the communist party, which would play the 
role of a “collective intellectual.” The book reflected Brucan’s fascination 
with “reforms from above” and his deep distrust of independent social 
movements “from below.” Although he has softened the most 
controversial points of this approach, Brucan has never renounced his belief 
that an enlightened vanguard could and should play the role of a “national 
pedagogue.” Whether this vanguard was called the Romanian Communist 
Party or the National Salvation Front is apparently irrelevant to Brucan. 

Brucan's calls for a new monopoly on power on the part of the NSF were 
echoed by the Front-controlled media. According to Darie Novaceanu, the 
editor of Adevarul, . . . the NSF, a pure emanation of the December 22 
revolution, remains the only viable force capable of preserving and 
maintaining the primary functions of the country and of Romanian society. 
Without its existence and work, a disaster would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to avert." See Darie Novaceanu, “Political Illiteracy,” Adevarul, Jan. 26, 
1990, translated in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 9, 1990, pp. 77-79. 

The thesis of the NSF’s spontaneus popular emergence was 
emphatically proclaimed by lon Iliescu himself on January 23, 1990: 
“[NJobody can doubt the legitimacy of our movement. It was conferred on 
us by the people’s revolution which gave birth to this movement.” See “Iliescu 
on Election Participation,” FB/S-EEU, Jan. 24, 1990, p. 66. The corollary to 
this thesis is that any endeavor to question the Front's decisions, let alone its 
legitimacy, amounts to an anti-national, subversive activity. 

For a lucid examination of the NSF's political profile, see Dorin Tudoran, 
“The NSF... The Front of the Theft of National Salvation?” Agora 
(Philadelphia), July 1990, pp. 9-24. 

39See the interview with Silviu Brucan in New Times (Moscow), English 
edition, Jan. 31, 1990, p. 21-22. 

40See Silviu Brucan, “The Disintegration of the Communist Party in 
Eastern Europe,” Adevarul, Feb. 21, 1990. 


escu in appointing the technocrat Petre Roman as the 
new prime minister in December 1989.4! 


Alternative political groupings. |n the meantime, 
however, due to the strong momentum created by the 
revolution and the new laws on associations that the 
Front felt compelled to pass, independent political 
groups started to form in Romania. Among them one 
could identify such historical parties linked to Roman- 
ia’s fragile intetwar democracy as the National Peas- 
ant, National Liberal, and Social Democratic parties. 
The National Peasant Party was led by Corneliu Co- 
posu, an old activist who had spent nearly two decades 
as a political prisoner after his party had been outlawed 
by the communists in 1947. The reborn party allied itself 
to a Christian group and immediately affiliated itself 
with the Brussels International of European Christian 
Democratic parties in order to avoid the extreme right- 
wing connotations that the term “Christian” has in the 
Romanian political context (it recalls the interwar anti- 
Semitic League for National Christian Defense led by 
A. C. Cuza). The revived National Liberal Party—com- 
mitted to the development of a free market and rapid 
privatization of both industry and agriculture—was ini- 
tially less strong in terms of membership and organiza- 
tional structure. It was led by Radu Campeanu, a former 


‘At the time of the December revolution, Petre Roman was associate 
professor of hydraulic mechanics at the Bucharest Polytechnical Institute. Son 
of the late Valter Roman—a former Spanish International Brigade veteran 
and Comintern operative, and an RCP Central Committee member until his 
death in 1983—the younger Roman received his doctoral degree from the 
Polytechnical School in Toulouse (France). In the early 1980's, he participated 
in an informal research group on the scientific and technological 
revolution organized by his father, who was then the director of “Editura 
politica,” the RCP publishing house. The group included, among others, 
lon Iliescu and Emil Draganescu, a Polytechnical Institute professor who was 
to serve as a vice-premier in Roman's first post-revolutionary government. 

The senior Roman had, while in Moscow exile during World War || under 
the real name Ernest Neulander, served as director of the Romania Libera 
(Free Romania) broadcasting station, a propaganda outfit directly 
subordinated to the Comintern. After the war, he returned to Romania as a 
senior officer in a Soviet-formed and Soviet-controlled division of former 
Romanian prisoners-of-war “re-educated” in Stalin's camps, and became the 
chief of staff of the Romanian Army and subsequently minister of 
telecommunications; he was purged in the early 1950's as a Titoist. 
Rehabilitated after Stalin's death, Valter Roman ingratiated himself with 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, who used him as the “contact” person with the 
exiled Imre Nagy government that had taken refuge in Romania after the 
crushing of the Hungarian revolution. (The authors owe special thanks to 
Miklos Vasarhelyi for the information about Valter Roman's role in the 
interrogation of Nagy's exiled government, conveyed in a September 1989 
interview with Vladimir Tismaneanu.) 

Queried by Le Figaro about his connections with the old regime's 
nomenklatura, Petre Roman replied: “What does son of the nomenklatura 
mean? It is so vague and narrow. My father was an anti-Stalinist. It was 
only after Stalin's death that he became a director of political publications.” 
Translated in FB/S-EEU, May 2, 1990, p. 20. This statement simply ignores 
Valter Roman's central role in the communist takeover of Romania, as well as 
his involvement in a number of murky episodes like the interrogation of 
Nagy and his associates. 
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political prisoner and then an expatriate who returned 
from Paris in the first days of the revolution. The third 
historical party, the Social Democrats, led by Sergiu 
Cunescu, suffered the handicap of being perceived as 
a party of the Left in a country where Marxism was syn- 
Oonymous with disaster. 

By mid-April, more than 60 other political parties had 
been registered—most of them bound to disappear 
quickly. Several, including two ecological groups, ap- 
peared to have somewhat better chances of survival. 
An intellectually and politically interesting organization, 
which saw itself not so much as a party but as an impar- 
tial arbiter of political life in the fledgling Romanian de- 
mocracy, was the Group for Social Dialogue (GSD). 
The GSD expressed its views in the incisive weekly 22 
(named for the date of the triumph of the revolution, De- 
cember 22). This publication offered perhaps the most 
cogent critique of the January 1990 decision of the 
“caretaker’’ NSF to run its own candidates in the up- 
coming elections; it accused the NSF, despite its vocal 
protestations to the contrary, of being in fact a reincar- 
nation of the old RCP.*? 

To dispel suspicions about their hidden agenda, the 
Front leaders went out of their way to emphasize their 
anticommunism. On January 12, 1990, Iliescu an- 
nounced that the NSF Council would issue a decree- 
law to outlaw the RCP. (In fact, however, Iliescu re- 
scinded the decree a day later, and a promised refer- 
endum on the issue never occurred.) Attempting to 
project an image of supporting a “humane version of 
socialism,” the NSF pledged in its official platform a 
break with the totalitarian system of the previous de- 
cades and with “the ideology characteristic of that sys- 
tem’ (the term Marxism-Leninism, by now totally com- 
promised, was not even mentioned).*? 


The Timisoara Proclamation. |n refutation of the 
NSF’s claim to legitimacy, representatives of a variety 
of workers’ and students’ associations met in a mass 
gathering on March 11, 1990, in Timisoara—the cradle 
of the Romanian revolution—to adopt the so-called Ti- 
misoara Proclamation. This 13-point political platform 
marked a watershed in Romania's struggle for democ- 
racy. It was the most mature and comprehensive for- 


42See, for example, Stelian Tanase's editorial ‘What Is Tomorrow Going 
to Look Like?” 22 (Bucharest), Mar. 9, 1990. 

On the GSD's objectives, see the “Declaration of Principles of the Group 
for Social Dialogue,” East European Reporter, Spring/Summer 1990, 
pp. 36-37; and the interview with Group member, sociologist Alin 
Teodorescu, ibid. pp. 38-39. 

43See Platforma Frontului Salvarii Nationale (Platform of the National 
Salvation Front), Bucharest, no publisher, 1990. For the NSF's political and 
social orientations, see lonescu, “The National Salvation Front Starts To 
Implement Its Program,” loc. cit. 
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mulation of the objectives of the Romanian revolution 
by those who had been on the firing line in December. 
Article 7 bluntly stated: 


Timisoara initiated a revolution against the entire 
communist regime and its entire nomenklatura, and 
by no means in order to give an opportunity to a 
group of anti-Ceausescu dissidents within the Roma- 
nian Communist Party to gain power.*4 


Even more pointed, Article 8 of the Proclamation de- 
manded the elimination of former RCP activists and Se- 
Curitate officers from Romania’s political life by banning 
them from every electoral list for three consecutive leg- 
islatures, i.e., for about 10 years. And as if things were 
not clear enough, the Proclamation demanded that the 
new electoral law ban former members of the Commu- 
nist party apparatus—as opposed to simple party 
members—from running for the presidential office. This 
was an unmistakable challenge to the right of President 
lon Iliescu to present himself as the heir of the Roma- 
nian revolution and the guarantor of social peace and 
political stability. 

The Proclamation made clear that Romania’s future 
lies in a break with centralism and intolerance. Its au- 
thors insisted that political and economic pluralism 
cannot be separated: 


Although we are in favor of Romania’s re-European- 
ization, we do not intend to just copy the Western 
capitalist model, with its shortcomings and inequal- 
ities. But we certainly encourage private initiative, 
since the economic foundations of the totalitarian 
regime was the monopoly of state ownership. We 
need economic pluralism in order to have political 
pluralism.4° 


The Proclamation was soon adopted as a programmat- 
ic document by hundreds of independent groups and 
associations, representing some 4 million citizens 
throughout the country. 


Economic Crisis and Social Malaise 


As Romanians struggled (or failed to struggle) to free 
themselves from the political legacy of Ceausescu, the 
country was also trying to cope with an even more di- 
sastrous legacy in the economy. Instead of enjoying the 
opportunity for aclean start afforded by natural disaster 
or war, Romania remained burdened by the Stalinist 
model forced on it after World War Il and dogmatically 
reinforced over the last 20 years while other Warsaw 


Pact countries (Hungary, Poland, and, since 1985, the 
Soviet Union itself) were trying to find paths away from 
it. This left the country with an economically unjustifi- 
able and obsolete heavy industry employing hundreds 
of thousands of workers and with a totally collectivized 
and only marginally productive agriculture. 

Immediately after the fall of Ceausescu, the Front 
took measures calculated to win popular approval: the 
supply of electricity and gas for private and public con- 
sumption was increased; the export of badly needed 
foodstuffs, such as meat, was temporarily halted; and 
food supplies stashed away for use of the RCP were 
distributed to the people. The NSF leadership appar- 
ently hoped that such measures together with direct or 
indirect handouts from the West would permit them to 
postpone serious economic reforms indefinitely. Yet 
the problems with the economy’s centralized manage- 
ment and pricing system, low productivity, foreign 
trade, and other essential matters grew by the day as 
the economy continued to operate—with increasingly 
poor results—along old lines. Prime Minister Roman 
himself has frequently pointed to the decreasing pro- 
ductivity rate; shops are empty and there are long lines 
for basic foodstuffs—in a word, the economic situation 
has not improved compared to Ceausescu’s days of 
austerity. 

Virtually all the new parties gave lip service to the 
idea of a speedy conversion to a market economy, but 
few had a clear idea of what this meant. Under the best 
of circumstances, the process could only be exasper- 
atingly slow, fraught with difficulties, and extremely 
painful socially. The social question would certainly be 
the hardest to face up to. In one of the most impover- 
ished countries of Europe, the transition from a central- 
ly-planned economy to one oriented, even in part, to- 
ward the market would involve massive unemployment 
of industrial workers, since most of the monuments to 
Stalinist economics (e.g., the giant steelworks at Galati) 
were plainly unviable in a market setting. 

Moreover, the very idea of the market is tied to the re- 
lated notions of economic expectations (in a general at- 
mosphere of mutual trust) and risk-taking. The primi- 
tive, militaristic type of socialism introduced in Romania 
by Gheorghiu-Dej and pushed to grotesque extremes 
by Ceausescu continuously lowered the economic ex- 
pectations of the population and of the leaders them- 
selves (who could not take seriously the extravagant 


““The complete text of the Proclamation was translated into English and 
published in East European Reporter, Spring/Summer 1990, pp. 32-34. For 
the general political climate, see Vladimir Tismaneanu, “Fear and 
Frustration in Romania,” ibid., pp. 30-32. 

45Loc. cit., p. 54. 


statistics they cooked up) in an atmosphere of universal 
distrust. At the same time, a system in which every 
worker was guaranteed a job at subsistence wages 
discouraged the taking of any economically meaning- 
ful risks. Finally, more than four decades of Stalinist in- 
dustrialization had created a work force that lacked in 
many cases the training, discipline, and motivation to 
become competitive in a market environment. 


The decollectivization of agriculture was not as sim- : 


ple as some of the new parties, including the National 
Peasant Party, seemed to anticipate. Many former 
peasants, now agricultural workers on state or collec- 
tive farms, had lost the desire to hold land and work it 
individually. Remembering their own nightmarish per- 
secution as small landowners in the 1950’s and early 
1960's, they feared that any policies encouraging pri- 
vate landholding might be reversed. 

Nevertheless, in a traditionally agricultural country 
like Romania, the prospects for agriculture in a post- 
communist setting were on the whole better than they 
were for industry. With adequate help from a reformed 
industrial sector and from newly created financial insti- 
tutions, agricultural productivity might be raised, waste 
might be reduced, and eventually an incipient real mar- 
ket for agricultural products—directed in part toward 
export—might be created. This could become the 
starting point of a process of raising the !ow standard of 
living of the Romanian people, bringing ii closer to that 
of, say, Greece or Portugal—countries with similar or 
even less agricultural potential. It could also lead to the 
formation of a larger market of consumer goods and 
supporting industries as the size of the heavy industry 
sector bequeathed by Stalinism shrank. Other neces- 
sary economic changes (such as the attainment of a 
stable, convertible currency, the creation of a healthy 
banking system, etc.) would depend on how the most 
important natural resource of the country, its potentially 
rich land, would be managed, and how various indus- 
tries directly linked to it (food-processing, lumber, tan- 
ning and leather-working, mineral extraction, and the 
manufacture of fertilizer) would develop. 

However, it was only in December 1990 that the Ro- 
man government proposed a law on land property, and 
even this law was vague and did not provide for basic 
technological support for private farms. Moreover, the 
economy remained a centrally-planned one even 
though the government refuses to call it such. As a re- 
sult, there is still a plan, but it is not binding—which 
adds to the confusion. 

Uncertainties regarding the economy could explain, 
at least partially, some of the most typical social and po- 
litical conflicts between those supporting and those op- 
posing the Front. The NSF had the support of a sizable 
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number of persons who stood to lose from a transition to 
a competitive market economy: primarily industrial 
workers in the giant factories that had been favored by 
Ceausescu, miners (particularly of low-grade coal), 
and workers in other unprofitable, wasteful industries. 
In addition, the Front could count on the support of the 
former party bureaucracy, cf a large part of the state 
bureaucracy, and of virtually the entire repressive ap- 
paratus of the old regime (which also needed, beyond 
economic protection, some kind of guarantee that they 
would not be prosecuted for its past crimes against the 
population).*© 

Opposed to the Front were, in the first place, the 
young, most visibly the students who had so valiantly 
fought for the triumph of the revolution. They were 
joined in their profound anti-Front feelings by most of 
the professionals (doctors, engineers, technical per- 
sonnel, and many skilled workers), whose services 
were likely to be in demand ‘1 a new market situation. 
For different reasons—reasons having to do with intel- 
lectual freedom—a part of the intelligentsia also turned 
against the Front.*’ All these elements were ready to 
demonstrate in the streets for full democracy and 
against what they called the “neo-Bolshevik” or the 
“crypto-communist” tendencies of the Front. Their ban- 
ners read: “The revolu'ion has been confiscated,” “Be- 
ware of the chameleons,” “The only solution, another 
revolution,” or even “Iliescu is a second Ceausescu.” 


Longing for leadership. Still one other element lurked 
on the periphery of Romanian politics. In making its dif- 
ficult exit from totalitarianism, Romania suffered from 
the lack of a figure of unquestionable moral-political 
prestige comparable to, say, that enjoyed by Vaclav 
Havel in Czechoslovakia. This absence was highlight- 
ed as the NSF showed signs of intense internecine con- 
flict. Already in January 1990, NSF First Vice-chairman 
Dumitru Mazilu, a former member of the ideologi- 
cal apparatus who had broken with Ceausescu and 
suffered persecution in the 1980's, was forced to resign 
as a result of a press campaign suggesting ‘hat he had 
been a Securitate officer. After February, Silviu Brucan 
lost much of his influence as relations reportedly 
soured between him and Iliescu. There was even un- 
verifiable speculation about a rift between Iliescu and 


“°On the NSF's “constituency,” see Florin-Gabriel Marculescu, “Long 
Live Timisoara!” Romania Libera, April 3, 1990. 

47Another portion of the intelligentsia, even if not actively pro-Front, was 
reluctant to renounce certain advantages that the Front could continue to 
extend, through the so-called creative unions—The Writers’ Union, the 
Artists’ Union, the Journalists’ Union, and the Composers’ Union. The Front 
seemed ready to grant some perquisites without asking anything specific 
in return. 
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Roman. It was rumored that there might be a military 
takeover if the clashes between vying parties and 
groups continued to gather momentum. In this context, 
former King Michael (who has been living in exile in 
Switzerland) seemed to some to offer a symbol of conti- 
nuity with Romania’s precommunist political history, 
which had been interrupted when the King was forced 
to abdicate on December 30, 1947, as the communists 
established sole control of the government. The issue 
was not the monarchy as such, but the person of King 
Michael as a dignified statesman, who had to his credit 
such achievements as taking Romania out of the alli- 
ance with Nazi Germany and bringing about a coup 
against Marshal lon Antonescu’s dictatorship in August 
1944. 

In April, the Romanian government, after having ini- 
tially approved a private visit by King Michael, withdrew 
his visa at the very last moment on the grounds of his al- 
leged intent to engage in political activities. By treating 
the King as an enemy of public order, the NSF only 
strengthened the view of some Romanians that the res- 
toration of constitutional monarchy might be the best 
solution for their country’s predicament. Was not the 
King more likely to bring about the needed national rec- 
onciliation than any of the groups, parties, and individ- 
ual politicians active during the first months of 1990? In 
December 1990, King Michael and his family arrived in 
Bucharest unannounced in order to visit the graves of 
his family. The King and his entourage were soon bun- 
died up by authorities and put on a plane flying out of 
the country.7® 


Elections and Confrontation 


Faced with the Timisoara Proclamation and other vo- 
cal but peaceful expressions of popular disaffection, 
the NSF showed signs of increasing nervousness 
about the outcome of the May 20 elections. Headquar- 
ters of opposition parties were repeatedly ransacked. 
Activists of the National Peasant and National Liberal 
parties in the provinces were beaten up, and their sup- 
porters were harassed and threatened. In steps evoca- 
tive both of the Ceausescu era and of interwar govern- 
ments’ electoral tactics, the Front organized large 
counterdemonstrations, bussing in miners from the 
Jiu Valley or workers from around the country, assisted 
by goons who instigated occasional outbreaks of 
violence.*9 

The pre-electoral scene was also disturbed by the 
sharp clash between Romanians and ethnic Hungar- 
ians in Tirgu Mures on March 20, 1990. The NSF has 
failed to produce any serious analysis of this inci- 
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dent. As aresult, it has not convincingly distanced itself 
from the Vatra Romaneasca, a group which emerged 
as an umbrella movement drawing its members from 
among Romanians living in Transylvania, and which re- 
sorts to an inflammatory, extremely chauvinistic rheto- 
ric. Conceivably the events were seen as favoring the 
NSF’s electoral hopes. 

During the last week of April, a major confrontation 
between the NSF and its opposition began to take 
shape. When a number of students organized a vigil in 
University Square in Bucharest to protest the over- 
whelming presence of former Ceausescu cronies in the 
provisional government and to voice support for the “Ti- 
misoara Proclamation,” lon Iliescu stigmatized the 
demonstrators as “hoodlums” (go/ani). This was too 
much for those who had not forgotten Ceausescu’s 
televised speech on December 20, 1989. Day by day, 
the square saw the rise of a new revolutionary wave: 
first students and then intellectuals and workers gath- 
ered there to call for lliescu’s resignation. 

Initially reserved, the opposition parties began to call 
for a dialogue between the NSF leadership and the 
demonstrators. The students and the intellectuals who 
joined them—including some of the country’s most 
prominent cultural and scientific personalities—asked 
the government to recognize that the revolution was a 
spontaneous uprising against the communist system, 
not a movement to reform that same system. Iliescu’s 
verbal and even practical toughness (the police tried to 
disperse the demonstrators by using truncheons and 
police dogs) backfired, further polarizing the country 
and tarnishing the Front’s domestic and international 
image. It also failed to bring an end to the demonstra- 
tions in the Square.°° 

Nevertheless, the May elections brought massive 
victory for the NSF and its presidential candidate. 
lliescu won 85.1 percent of the vote (Radu Campeanu 
won 10.6 percent, and loan Ratiu won 4.3 percent). The 


48See Chuck Sudetic, “Expelling Former King, Romanians Cite ‘Stunt’,” 
The New York Times, Dec. 27, 1990. 

49See, for instance, Mary Battiata, “Romania's New Rulers Curb 
Demonstrations,” The Washington Post, Jan. 25, 1990; Celestine Bohlen, 
“Thousands Rally To Support Group at Romanian Helm,” The New York 
Times, Jan. 30, 1990; and Imre Karacs, ‘‘Bucharest Falls Under Mob Rule,” 
The Independent, Jan. 29, 1990. On February 19, 1990, some 4,000 
miners marched through the streets of Bucharest in support of lon Iliescu and 
the NSF after the government headquarters had been ransacked by 
hundreds of anticommunist demonstrators. See Jonathan C. Randal, 
“Romanian Leader Supported in Counter-Protest,” The Washington Post, 
Feb. 20, 1990. According to many witnesses of this event and of the 
subsequent clash in June, the anticommunist crowd included not only 
radical activists but also Securitate members planted among the 
demonstrators to compromise their actions. 

5°See Marc Sémo, “The Commune of University Square,” Libération 
(Paris), Apr. 30, 1990. 


Front captured 92 of 119 seats in the Senate and 263 of 
296 seats in the Assembly of Deputies.°' For many, es- 
pecially observers in the West, it was hard to compre- 
hend how Romanians, who had experienced one of the 
most atrocious communist regimes, could possibly 
have given such overwhelming support to a political 
movement whose leader never fully abjured commu- 
nism. Were they lulled by the Front, or, as the historical 
parties maintained, had the Front secured its triumph 
by electoral fraud, especially in the countryside? 

Although fraud was a factor, the answer lies primarily 
in the NSF’s astute manipulation of anticommunist and 
nationalist symbols. Although it maintained that it was a 
left-of-center party, akin to West European social de- 
mocracy, the NSF engaged in a rabidly chauvinistic, 
anti-Western campaign. It sought support from groups 
resentful or scared of a sweeping transition to plu- 
ralism—the huge bureaucracy, inefficient technocrats, 
and other incompetent members of society. Its sup- 
porters in the media did not hesitate to besmirch such 
prominent former dissidents as Ana Blandiana, Doina 
Cornea, Octavian Paler, or Dan Petrescu, accusing 
them of the same political “crimes” as Ceaugescu’s Se- 
curitate. In addition, the NSF benefited from the weak- 
ness of the opposition parties and capitalized on the 
debatable decision of those organizations to propose 
as presidential candidates two people who had lived 
abroad for many years. Add to this a general public fa- 
tigue and widespread anxieties about privatization, 
which were skillfully exploited by the NSF propaganda. 

Under these circumstances, the prolonged Universi- 
ty Square sit-in was eventually marginalized. After the 
elections, most of the informal groups that had partici- 
pated in the creation of this “first zone free from neo- 
communism” decided to withdraw. The extra-parlia- 
mentary opposition realized that a long struggle was 
necessary to establish real communication with large 
segments of the population. The NSF leadership re- 
fused to engage in any dialogue with the representa- 
tives of Romania’s society in University Square, and 
continued to characterize the activity in the Square as a 
form of social delinquency incompatible with the nor- 
mal development of democracy. 

On June 13, under the pretext of the need to clean the 
area, police troops evicted the last demonstrators from 
the University Square, including a number of hunger 
strikers who were vainly demanding the opening of an 
independent TV station in Bucharest. What followed 
was an escalation of violence, with mobs storming gov- 


5'Viadimir Socor, ‘National Salvation Front Produces Electoral 
Landslide,” Report on Eastern Europe, July 6, 1990, pp. 24-32. 
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ernment buildings. Instead of using legal means to 
calm the situation and isolate the instigators (or, better 
said, the provocateurs in their midst),°* the government 
resorted to the extra-legal force represented by the 
coal miners. The miners arrived in Bucharest on the 
morning of June 14 and were received by NSF officials 
who provided them with addresses of opposition activ- 
ists, with trucks, and with clubs to “give a lesson” to 
those who had dared to challenge Iliescu’s authority, 
the NSF’s hegemony, and the official story about Ro- 
mania’s revolution. For almost two days, Bucharest 
lived under terror, with miners’ squads patrolling the 
city, ransacking the headquarters of independent par- 
ties, groups, and newspapers, and molesting all those 
who even appeared to have been engaged in anti-NSF 
activities. 

Among the most prominent victims of the miners’ raid 
was Marian Munteanu, the president of the Bucharest 
University Students’ League, who was tortured, trans- 
ported to the Emergency Hospital, and then arrested 
on the charge of “instigation to violence.” Munteanu 
was released in August 1990 as a result of both domes- 
tic and international pressure. The consequences of 
the June events for Romania's international image were 
calamitous: six months after Ceausescu’s violent 
downfall, the country was again dramatically isolated, 
both in the West and in the East. Whereas Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary were perceived as swift- 
ly moving toward a state of law, Romania seemed un- 
able to get rid of its despotic heritage.°° 


What Is In Store For Romania? 


The NSF apparently calculated that following the 
June crackdown, the opposition would renounce its 
most daring demands and accept a reconstructed ver- 
sion of the old regime. However, despite some disarray 
and second thoughts about Romania’s prospects for 
democracy, most of the independent groups and publi- 
cations intensified their activities. There was a consen- 
sus that the independent press was the backbone of 


°2Prime Minister Roman would later admit that many of the instigators 
were former members of the Securitate. See his interview with three Spanish 
media, “Blames Securitate for Violence,” FB/S-EEU, June 21, 1990, p. 42. 
For the most comprehensive analysis of the June 1990 events, see “Report on 
the June 13-15, 1990 Events, Bucharest,” released in December 1990 by 
the Group for Social Dialogue and the Association for the Defense of Human 
Rights in Romania—The Helsinki Committee. An excellent documentation 
on the role of the Securitate in the June crackdown can be found in Mihai 
Sturdza, ‘The Miners’ Crackdown on the Opposition: A Review of the 
Evidence,” Report on Eastern Europe, Jan. 11, 1991, pp. 25-33. 

*3See Vladimir Tismaneanu, “Homage to Golania,” The New Republic 
(Washington, DC), July 30—-Aug. 6, 1990, pp. 16-18. 
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the emerging civil society. Romania Libera, the only na- 
tionwide independent daily, and numerous cultural and 
political magazines (e.g., 22, Romania Literara, Contra- 
punct, Orizont, Astra, and Timisoara) continued to fight 
for civic rights and to criticize the government for its 
authoritarian practices. 

The elections and the June crackdown did demon- 
strate to the opposition its disunity and weakness. A 
number of opposition groups—including the National 
Peasant Party, the National Liberal Party, the Social- 
Democratic Party, the Hungarian Democratic Union, 
and the Democratic Party met in the Transylvanian town 
of Cluj on August 9, 1990, to establish the Democratic 
Antitotalitarian Forum (DAF) and to issue the “Procla- 
mation of Cluj.” This appeal repeated charges that the 
NSF was daily betraying the “anticommunist” thrust of 
the December revolution, and pledged to use all ‘“dem- 
ocratic means, within a strictly legal framework” to 
bring about implementation of its program, which in- 
cluded observance of human rights, respect for minor- 
ity rights, abolition of the Securitate or similar bodies, 
establishment of a legal framework for genuine political 
pluralism, radical reorientation of the economy toward 
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market principles, and a “return to Europe.”°4 


Other, noninstitutionalized, elements of the opposi- 
tion also felt the need to unite forces in the aftermath of 
the June crackdown. On November 7, a group of asso- 
ciations, among which the GSD figured prominently, 
announced the formation of a Civic Alliance. This orga- 
nization, it was stated, had been denied official regis- 
tration because its statutes did not make clear whether 
it was a political or anonpolitical organization. The next 
day Romania Libera published the Civic Alliance’s 
“Declaration of Principles.” On November 15, the Allli- 
ance succeeded in preventing the NSF from dominat- 
ing observances of the third anniversary of the Brasov 
workers’ uprising and, by the end of the month, it was 
reporting a swell of applications from workers.°° 

The pro-NSF media responded to these opposition 
activities with attempts at character assassination and 


*4See Michael Shafir, “Oppositional Regrouping: The Democratic 
Antitotalitarian Front and the Civic Alliance,” Report on Eastern Europe, 
Dec. 14, 1990, pp. 14-16. 

5Sibid., pp. 16-19. 
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innuendo. The most aggressive and vulgar in this re- 
spect were the NSF official daily Az/ and a weekly 
called Romania Mare (Great Romania), whose director, 
Eugen Barbu, and editor-in-chief, Corneliu Vadim Tu- 
dor, are among the most compromised of former 
Ceausescu worshipers.°° With its anti-Semitic and anti- 
Hungarian outbursts, as well as unmitigated nostalgia 
for the times of dictatorial “law and order’ as opposed 
to the ongoing “democratic cacophony,” Romania 
Mare represents an extreme version of the populist, 
chauvinistic ideology favored by the NSF leaders.°” 
Transition to democratic processes will be quite diffi- 
cult in a country whose fragile democratic traditions, 
going back only to the last decades of the 19th century, 
had been brutally interrupted first by a series of right- 
wing dictatorships (1938-44) and then by communism. 
Deep-seated ethnic conflicts (particularly between the 
Romanian majority and the 2,000,000-strong Hungar- 
ian ethnic minority in Transylvania), which had been 
kept in check by the Ceausescu regime and then tem- 
porarily overcome by the anti-Ceausescu revolutionary 
fervor, reasserted themselves in communal violence in 
Tirgu Mures in March 1990. The country also experi- 
enced anew sort of anti-Semitism, directed at the Jews, 


56On Barbu and Tudor, see Tismaneanu, “Byzantine Rites, Stalinist 
Follies: The Twilight of Dynastic Socialism in Romania,” loc. cit.; and Dan 
lonescu, “An A to Z of the Personality Cult in Romania,” Radio Free 
Europe-Radio Liberty, Radio Free Europe Research (Muinich), Romanian 
Situation Report, No. 1, Feb. 2, 1989, pp. 9-14. 

57Romania Mare went so far as to try to rehabilitate the Securitate and to 
smear the martyrs of Timisoara as “objective agents of the Hungarian 
irredentists.” The cultural and political autarky pursued by the old regime 
was depicted in Romania Mare as attempting to preserve the purity of the 
“national being.” For illuminating discussions of the political implications 
of the current attempts to restore the cultural dogmas of the Ceausescu era, 
see Nicolae Manolescu, ‘'Protochronism and Its Defenders,” Romania 
Literara, Aug. 16, 1990; and Mircea Mihaies, “The Monstrous Coalition,” 
Orizont (Timisoara), Oct. 12, 1990. 

The officially endorsed attacks on former dissidents by former partisans 
of Ceausescu are discussed in Vladimir Tismaneanu, “The Bucharest 
Syndrome,” Romania Literara, Aug. 9, 1990. Eugen Florescu, the former 
head of the Central Committee's Press Department and one of the authors of 
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the pro-NSF weekly Democratia (Democracy). For a devastating portrayal of 
Florescu’s cynical political acrobatics, see Mircea Mihaies, “Holy 
Shamelessness,” Orizont, June 22, 1990. 

For additional material on the politics of nationalist hysteria practiced by 
Romania Mare and encouraged by the NSF, it suffices to examine the January 
11, 1991, issue of that weekly. Senator Radu Ceontea, chairman of Vatra 
Romaneasca, is shown receiving the magazine's yearly award; a 
full-page article by Editor-in-Chief Tudor is entitled, “The Year 1991—An 
International Year of Struggle Against Hungarian Terrorism”; there are 
slanderous attacks on dissidents Stelian Tanase (now a leader of the Civic 
Alliance), Ana Blandiana, and Mircea Dinescu; and the city of Timisoara is 
described as a web of foreign agents whose sole goal is to destabilize 
Romania and give Transylvania to Hungary. Disturbingly, these neo-fascist 
delusions are shared and endorsed virtually every day by the NSF's 
Official newspaper, Az/. 


who purportedly helped import communism from Rus- 
sia and then went abroad to escape the conse- 
quences. Not surprisingly, émigrés returning in the an- 
ticipation of assisting in the democratic reconstruction 
of Romania’s economy were also not welcomed by the 
xenophobic supporters of the NSF. 

But there were also encouraging signs: the students, 
who spearheaded the overthrow of the dictatorship, 
created a Students’ League, which could well become 
a rallying point for Romania's democratic youth. Even 
though the intelligentsia was divided on the question of 
the Front, critical intellectuals of various persuasions 
could bring themselves to organize the Group for So- 
cial Dialogue to reflect on the country’s problems, mon- 
itor the government's observance of democratic proce- 
dures, and foster development of a civil society in Ro- 
mania. A vigorous free press, if not a truly free televi- 
sion, is in evidence. Most encouraging of all, the Timi- 
soara Proclamation explicitly condemned any kind of 
chauvinism (no inter-ethnic conflicts were registered in 
the multi-ethnic city of Timisoara or in the Banat re- 
gion), and the fact that it was endorsed by millions 
of Romanians of various ethnic backgrounds and re- 
ligious persuasions showed that—both politically and 
culturally—a real popular basis for democracy exists in 
Romania. 

In broader perspective, the events of December 
1989 created a completely new political situation in Ro- 
mania. The fact that the transition to the postcommunist 
era was rockier than in other East European countries 
did not mean that a return to any of the forms and institu- 
tions of communism, as they had existed between 1947 
and 1989, was possible. But the NSF, an improvised or- 
ganization of former communists left without an ideolo- 
gy, positioned itself to become a kind of “mass move- 
ment” and was bent on trying to slow down the drive of 
the country toward democracy and a market economy. 
This meant that dangerous and potentially explosive 
developments could not be excluded. With the society 
divided and much of the old party apparatus still con- 
trolling key positions in the state bureaucracy and inthe 
army, neither the possibility of a military coup nor even 
that of a civil war could be ruled out. It is more likely, 
however, that the democratic forms and institutions 
arising in the post-revolutionary rush to change—the 
multiparty system, a free press, the freedom to travel, 
the mushrooming of autonomous groups and associa- 
tions—would eventually come to acquire the democrat- 
ic content that they originally lacked. The obstacles on 
Romania's road to democracy are enormous but not in- 
surmountable. 
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Conservatism and 
Hungary's Transition 


George Schopflin 


he last two years have witnessed the collapse of 

communism in Hungary and its replacement by a 

democratically elected coalition government led 
by the moderate-conservative Hungarian Democratic 
Forum. Examination of the circumstances of the transi- 
tion and of the sort of political ideology motivating the 
new government are critical for assessing the pros- 
pects of democratic Hungary. 

According to the usual Budapest version, commu- 
nism in Hungary simply rotted away. Like every truism, 
this contains an element of truth and begs a number of 
questions as well. Above all, it demands almost insis- 
tently, why? Some answers are to be found in the past 
—in the regime of Janos Kadar and the way in which 
that system was put together after the revolution of 
1956. Other answers are found in the very particular cir- 
cumstances of the mid-1980’s—when the system ran 
out of steam, but was unable to create a new infusion of 
energies, because of the way in which it had been put 
together. Crucially, Kadar’s own role as a conservative 
innovator who could not move with the times when the 
need arose requires particular scrutiny. ' 


The Kadar Legacy 


After 1956, Kadar had to reestablish power, reorga- 
nize acommunist party that had fallen apart in the revo- 
lution, break down the resistance of the population, end 
the general strike, and liquidate the institutions that the 
revolution had generated. He could not be too fussy 
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about the means, and he did not have much of a choice 
either. Kadar’s tactics were to use every possible lie 
and all forms of coercion to destroy the opposition to his 
rule. By the early 1960's, Hungarian society was thor- 
oughly cowed. 

Kadar, however, was not himself a Stalinist, and he 
did not want to rule over a country run solely on the ba- 
sis of terror, even were that feasible. Pivotally, he drew 
from the 1956 revolution the lesson that the people 
were not to be trusted with power. If they were given a 
choice, they would not exercise it in the way that he 
wanted: on the contrary, all sorts of undesirable politi- 
cal goals would be pursued, like establishing a multi- 
party system, instituting workers’ self-management, 
and creating a functioning civil society. In Kadar's 
view—and this can be deduced from the kind of politi- 
cal system that he subsequently established—political 
choice was to be the preserve of the few, of “honest 
socialists” like himself. 

From that time, Kadar’s tactics could be described 
as having evolved toward a strategy of depoliticizing 
society and keeping it docile through economic con- 
cessions. To this end, the system needed both eco- 
nomic and administrative adjustments, many of which 
had political implications. Perhaps more by good luck 
than design, Kadar moved toward a situation in which 
the communist party would continue to insist on its mo- 
nopoly of power, but this monopoly would be exercised 
in a “discretionary” rather than an absolutist manner. 

The formula offered considerable flexibility in deal- 
ing with society, in managing power, and in routinizing 


'The nature and characteristics of the Kadar system have generated an 
extensive literature in Hungary, notably Laszl6 Lengyel, Végkfejlet (Final 
Dénouement), Budapest, Kézgazdsagi & Jogi, 1989. See also Laszl6 
Bogaér, Kirtérési kisérleteink: egy modernizaciés csapda anatomiaja (Our 
Attempts to Break Out: The Anatomy of a Pitfall in Modernization), 
Budapest, Kézgazdsagi & Jogi, 1989. 


administration. Essentially, it gave the governing elite 
wide-ranging discretion in the exercise of power— 
there were no fixed criteria for anything. This meant that 
each and every concession remained just that—a 
concession—and could not be transformed into a right. 
It provided opportunity for pragmatism—much ad- 
mired by those in the West who entirely failed to under- 
stand the true nature of the system—and created just 
enough social space for different groups to find some 
satisfaction. 

The trouble with this degree of discretion was that it 
gradually but irremediably undermined the system of 
power itself. A power elite is not a small club of people 
who know each other personally. Rather, it is acomplex 
organism, and, as such, it requires some basic ground 
rules, some relatively clear and understandable criteria 
for the exercise of power, and a legitimating ideology. 
In Hungary, as in other communist countries in the 
1970's, the official ideology lost this cementing quality, 
and it was not replaced by anything other than the ide- 
ology of power itself, coupled with the external threat of 
Soviet intervention. 

The party offered a deal to intellectuals and the intelli- 
gentsia (the difference being that the former create val- 
ues while the latter administer them as teachers, law- 
yers, managers, and engineers) that constituted the 
heart of the Kadar system. One of the roles of intellectu- 
als in one-party systems is to act as the mirror in which 
the ruling elite sees itself reflected; the elite’s self-confi- 
dence and morale depend crucially on this, in the ab- 
sence of genuine legitimation through free elections. 
Kadarism sought to co-opt the intellectuals and intelli- 
gentsia in order to use their talents. 

The co-optation of the creative intellectuals was par- 
ticularly problematic, but here the system hit upon a bril- 
liant device. Instead of being forced, as they had been in 
the 1950's, to stand up and proclaim that “socialism was 
the most marvellous system in the world,” the intellectuals 
were allowed to say, in effect, “the system that we have 
here in Hungary is full of defects, it does not work very 
well, it is open to criticism on a whole variety of grounds, 
but it is the best that we can hope to have.” This formula 
completely demobilized critical intellectuals and built 
self-censorship into their public utterances. 

The character of the system was, then, deeply oppor- 
tunistic. There were no fixed standards; everything was 
subject to the needs of the day, decided on by a politi- 
cal leadership that had largely lost its vision. It knew it 
wanted to hold on to power, but it could no longer justify 
its existence in any terms other than those of power. 
The ideals of equality, modernity, and rationality—cen- 
tral to the Marxian idea of the future—were gradually 
lost as power-holders and intellectuals recognized that 
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the system could not be adapted any further to meet 
these goals. 

This left the party with the threadbare proposition that 
it was the agent of a “revolution,” which no one took 
very seriously. This position made it impossible for Ka- 
darism to come to terms with the (genuine) revolution of 
1956. For Kadar, the events of that year were forever a 
“counterrevolution,’’ because his regime had defined 
its own legitimizing myth in having seized power as a 
Marxist-Leninist party against the anticommunists. That 
was as far as the Kadarist integration strategy went. 


Declining Legitimacy 


This justification by power—"we rule because we 
rule’’—was vulnerable to any direct or threatened chal- 
lenge to that power. In essence, it was a dangerously 
flimsy support. Moreover, the strategy of trying to buy 
peace through economic expansion made successful 
management of the economic system crucial for keep- 
ing the system together. Once economic management 
proved threadbare, as it did in the mid-1980's, it was 
evident, though few accepted this in public, that as 
long as Kadar remained at the helm, the system was 
doomed to disintegration from within. The external pro- 
prieties were maintained, but the stagnation was un- 
mistakable. Kadar, from having been a conservative re- 
former, had become an opponent of all change, a true 
reactionary. That was the moment when Kadarism lost 
the backing—political, intellectual, psychological—of 
those intellectuals who had played such a vital role in 
sustaining it from the early 1960's on. 

Because the process of decline in Hungary was 
gradual, there was no clear dramatic moment from 
which it is possible to date the beginning of the end. 
Nevertheless, the last months of 1986 saw increasing 
signs of the growing alienation from the regime on the 
part of the previously supportive intellectuals, as evi- 
denced in the publication of Turning Point and Reform 
(a critical assessment of the economy),* the split in the 
Writers’ Union, and the growing pressure from journal- 
ists to be allowed to report more openly. By the begin- 
ning of 1988, it was widely accepted that a change was 
essential, but the way in which this was to be effected 
remained contested. 


“This semi-official critique of Hungarian economic policy was reportedly 
drafted in November 1986 by experts at the Hungarian Ministry of Finance and 
the Institute of Economics at the Academy of Sciences working under the 
auspices of the Hungarian Patriotic People’s Front. For a discussion of the 
report, see Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, Radio Free Europe 
Research (Munich), Hungarian Situation Report No. 4, May 18, 1987, 
pp. 15-18. 
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The central issue was, of course, the decline of the 
economy and the growing recognition that economic 
reform on its own was not enough. The political impedi- 
ments to change would have to be removed, and that 
obviously meant that the party's control over the politi- 
cal system and power would have to be loosened. The 
recognition of this was the key element in the changing 
consciousness of the intellectuals. 

This shift in perception was evident in two broad 
strands of society—tthe party reformers and the demo- 
cratic opposition. The first current comprised histori- 
ans, jurists, sociologists, and political scientists holding 
official posts, who had for some time been calling for a 
transformation of the party’s political monopoly into 
something more responsive to public opinion. The 
democratic opposition, by contrast, had consciously 
taken a stand outside officialdom and thus effectively 
had chosen marginalization.? At more or less this same 
time, both currents began to advocate what has come 
to be known as “constitutional communism,’* by which 
was meant a kind of one-party pluralism. The commu- 
nist party would retain power, but this would no longer 
be monopolistic; rather, it would be circumscribed by 
legal and political constraints, thereby enabling the 
market to function in the economy and the political 
leadership to gain greater legitimacy. The key docu- 
ment from the democratic opposition advocating this 
approach, ‘The Social Contract,” came from the group 
around the samizdat journal Beszé/d. Its most striking 
feature was a ringing call for Kadar to go; without Ka- 
dar’s removal from the leadership, the document rec- 
ognized, no change was possible.° The party reform- 
ers were more circumspect in this respect, but they too 
pushed for a political system with constraints on the 
power of the party.® 

By the early months of 1988, the tight control by the 
party over intellectual opinion was a thing of the past, 
and independent intellectual groups began to prolifer- 
ate. Two groups stood out: the Hungarian Democratic 
Forum, established by the populist current in Septem- 
ber 1987, and the so-called democratic opposition. Al- 
though part of the opposition, the Forum was in many 
ways more ready to deal with the communist party than 
was the democratic opposition. This created constant 
tension between the two. Both were committed to de- 
mocracy, but the language of the populists was too na- 
tionalistic and too concerned with returning to ‘true 
Hungarian traditions” for the democratic opposition’s 
tastes. 

The social and cultural background of the two groups 
also set them apart and contributed to tension between 
them. The democratic opposition was drawn primarily, 
though not exclusively, from the urban, Budapest, Jew- 
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ish middle class and intelligentsia. Quite a few of them 
were the children of established communist figures and 
had a communist background themselves, although 
they had sloughed this off by the time they moved into 
opposition and were now committed to human rights 
and democracy. The populists were generally from 
provincial cities, were of a more humble background, 
were for the most part non-Jewish, and had never been 
adherents of Marxism in any form. 

By the spring of 1988, the situation in Hungary was 
widely described as fluid and decaying. The party 
leadership, above all Kadar himself, had no response 
to offer except to make threatening noises. In effect, the 
leadership was not leading, and the ferment in intellec- 
tual life was beginning to influence the party member- 
ship, which was far from unaffected by the country’s 
mounting problems and changing mood. The person- 
ality of Kadar was another important factor. Born in 
1912, he was 75 years old at this time and was mani- 
festly losing control. His obstinate refusal either to 
change or to retire evidently persuaded his opponents 
in the party to prepare a coup for his removal. 


The Fall of Kadar and the Party 


The Kadarist leadership was forced to permit the 
convening in May 1988 of a party conference—an 
event where all the party bodies are represented. Al- 
though such a conference ostensibly lacks the weight 
of a congress, Kadar’s opponents used this venue to 
remove him. The new leadership, however, turned out 
to be much weaker and more divided than expected. It 
looked afterwards as if removing Kadar was the only 
point on which they were agreed. Karoly Grész, the new 
party leader, essentially looked toward some kind of an 
authoritarian model combining economic efficiency 
with high levels of coercion; Imre Pozsgay and the party 
reformers, by contrast, were increasingly attracted to 
an open, democratic system. For all practical pur- 
poses, the outcome was a stalemate.’ 


3On the background to the democratic opposition, see George 
Schdpflin, “Opposition and Para-Opposition in Hungary,” in Rudolf L. Tékés, 
Ed., Opposition in Eastern Europe, London, Macmillan, 1979. 

“See, for example, Mihaly Bihari, Reform és demokracia (Reform and 
Democracy), Budapest, Eédtvés, 1990; also Istvan Schlett, “Approaches to 
Reform of the Political System,” in Az opportunizmus dicsérete (\n Praise 
of Opportunism), Budapest, Magvet6, 1990; and Béla Pokol, Politikai reform 
és modernizacié (Political Reform and Modernization), Budapest, 

Magvet6, 1989. 

*“The Social Contract,” Beszé/6, June 1987. 

§See fn. 3. 

‘George Schépflin, Rudolf L. Tékés, and Ivan Vélgyes, “Leadership 
Change and Crisis in Hungary,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
September-October 1988, pp. 23-46. 


Grész was essentially immobile during the summer 
months, while Pozsgay permitted the news media to 
widen their already extensive freedom to comment and 
criticize. The months between the beginning of Sep- 
tember and the end of November 1988 represented a 
critical watershed. In September, with a more deter- 
mined leadership, the communists might just have 
been able to seize the agenda and push through a re- 
form program of their own. By the end of November, it 
was too late. During those weeks, Hungarian society 
became aware of the weakness of communist rule and 
of its own mounting political weight. Moreover, the party 
conservatives’ last redoubt, the Brezhnevite Soviet 
Union, had also disappeared. In the past, the hard- 
liners had always been able to quash criticism at home 
by invoking Soviet disapproval. This pretext for doing 
nothing evaporated as Mikhail Gorbachev's reform 
program progressed. 

From the end of November, overtly political organiza- 
tions began to spring up, and Hungary began to take 
on the appearance of a multiparty system. The Hungar- 
ian Democratic Forum had already moved into the pub- 
lic arena in September. The democratic opposition es- 
tablished itself as the Alliance of Free Democrats in 
December, and the so-called nostalgic parties—the In- 
dependent Smallholders and the Social Democrats, 
who had taken part in the post-1945 coalition and had 
been briefly revived in 1956—once more returned to 
the political stage.® 

Inside the communist party, the reformers argued 
that change was urgent and would work only if plural- 
ism was instituted; otherwise, Hungarian society would 
not accept the authority of the political leadership, and 
hence the people’s energies could not be mobilized. 
Party hard-liners disliked this message, but were 
stripped of all counterarguments by their fear of popu- 
lar upheaval a la 1956 and by their lack of an intellec- 
tually viable alternative strategy. The breakup of the par- 
ty's political monopoly was merely a question of time.? 

The party attempted to maintain control over the situ- 
ation in the time-honored way, to assimilate ideas and 
phenomena alien to it and thereby to draw their sting. 
This was clearly one of the factors behind the decision 
to permit celebration of March 15 as Hungary's national 


®Rudolf L. Tékés, From Post-Communism to Democracy: Politics, 
Parties, and the 1990 Elections in Hungary, Bonn, Konrad Adenauer Stiftung, 
1990; and idem, “Hungary's New Political Elites: Adaptation and Change, 
1989-90,” Problems of Communism, November-December 1990, pp. 44-65. 
°See Attila Agh, “The Year of Party Formation: Crises and 
Organizations”; Mihaly Bihari, “The Sociology of a Party Congress”; and 
Istvan Kukorelli, “The Legislature in the First Year of the Multiparty 
System,” all in Sandor Kurtan, Péter Sandor, and Laszlé Vass, Magyarorszag 
politikai evkényve 1990 (1990 Hungarian Political Yearbook), Budapest, 
Aula-OMIKK, 1990. 
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day (commemorating the date in 1848 when a massive 
demonstration in Buda and Pest inaugurated a national 
revolution in Hungary), something that small groups 
from the opposition had been doing unofficially for 
years. The preparations for the ceremonial reinterment 
of Imre Nagy and his collaborators came on the agenda 
at more or less the same time. Here, too, the party, 
faced this time with directly accepting the collapse of 
its legitimacy (for to accept that Imre Nagy had been 
murdered judicially constituted just such an admis- 
sion), gave way with only a minimum of struggle. The 
ceremony itself, held on June 16, marked a symbolic 
turning point. Thereafter, the legitimacy of the party as 
the sole ruling body was at an end. 

In the summer of 1989, the party finally sat down with 
the diverse opposition parties as well as other tradition- 
ally communist-run social organizations at a round ta- 
ble to work out the method of handing over power and 
to construct a new political system. Work on drafting a 
new constitution had been going on for some time in the 
Ministry of Justice, but the political sanction for the 
transformation came from the round-table agreement 
in September. '° 

No one actually expected what happened in Octo- 
ber—the complete collapse of the party-state, of the 
communist system in its entirety. The communist party 
held acongress at the beginning of the month and was 
deeply split between reformers and conservatives. A 
dubious compromise was patched together, by the 
terms of which the party reconstituted itself as the Hun- 
garian Socialist Party. This appeared to break the spell, 
and what remained of the nomenklatura system van- 
ished. Party discipline over parliament and government 
went too, so that on October 23, the anniversary of 
the outbreak of the 1956 revolution, Acting President 
Matyas Sztrés formally declared Hungary to be a 
“Republic” and no longer a “People’s Republic.” Com- 
munist rule was over. 


Shaping a New System 


The system that replaced the communist party-state 
in Hungary was put together in some haste and through 
a series of last-minute deals during the round-table ne- 
gotiations of the summer of 1989, at a time when the 
opposition groups represented at the table still as- 
sumed that the communists would continue to be a ma- 
jor force in politics. To assure control over the commu- 


'°On the round-table negotiations, see Andras Bozoki, “The Road to the 
Transformation: The Opposition Round Table,” Mozgo Vilag (Budapest), 
August 1990, pp. 23-38. 
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nist government apparatus, they established a strong, 
unicameral parliament. They also established a consti- 
tutional court, but it was not clear how much influence 
this untried institution would have in the political sys- 
tem. The presidency was weak, largely ceremonial, al- 
though individual incumbents might be influential be- 
hind the scenes. Even the strong parliament was 
subjected to certain checks by a new institution—the 
referendum, which allowed issues to be brought before 
the parliament if requested by as few as 100,000 signa- 
tures. This last institution’s potential for mischief was 
considerable, at least in the longer term. However, the 
attempt by the Hungarian Socialist Party in July 1990 to 
organize a referendum on the mode of electing the 
president turned out to be a complete fiasco, with a 
turn-out of only 14 percent, as a result of which it was 
declared invalid." 

Between November 1989 and March 1990, the coun- 
try engaged in a long, drawn-out campaign to elect the 
new National Assembly. The chief competitors were the 
Hungarian Democratic Forum and the Free Democrats, 
not the post-communist Hungarian Socialist Party. Past 
conflicts between the first two groups now ripened into 
bitter and often vindictive hostility. Moreover, each of 
the two incorporated within itself contradictory political 
currents. The Free Democrats discovered that they 
could apparently widen their appeal by offering the vot- 
ers aradical anticommunist program based on the rap- 
id introduction of a market system. At the same time, 
this party also included a strong Social Democratic ele- 
ment that stressed social protectionism. How these two 
tendencies were to be reconciled was never made 
clear. The Forum, while largely reflecting the views of 
provincial, small-town, middle-class and petty-entre- 
preneurial elements, as well as a strand of Christian 
Democracy, also had to contend with radical populists 
in its ranks. 

In the elections, which were held under an unbeliev- 
ably complex voting system, the Forum emerged deci- 
sively as the largest single party. The Free Democrats 
failed to match the promise of early polls and their good 
showing in the first round of voting. The Forum's leader, 
Jozsef Antall, persuaded the Independent Smallhold- 
ers’ Party and the Christian Democratic People’s Party 
to join his party in a coalition, which gave the govern- 
ment a comfortable majority of 229 seats in the 386- 
seat parliament (see Table 1). 

The Forum won essentially for two reasons. Hungar- 
ian opinion was impressed by its call for moderation 
and, equally, was unimpressed by the AFD’s promise 


"It was held on July 29, 1990. Legislation on referenda required a 
50 percent turnout for their results to be valid. 
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Table 1: Results of 1990 General 
Elections in Hungary 


Percentage 
Party of votes Seats won 
Hungarian Democratic Forum 42.49 164 
Alliance of Free Democrats 23.83 92 
Independent Smallholders 11.40 44 
Hungarian Socialist Party 8.55 33 
Alliance of Young Democrats 5.44 22 
Christian Democratic Party 5.44 21 
Independents 1:55 6 
Agrarian Alliance 0.26 2 
Joint party candidates 1.04 2 


SOURCE: From Andras Kérésényi, “Parties and Voters—Parliamentary Elec- 
tions in 1990,” Mozg6 Vilag (Budapest), August 1990, pp. 39-51. 


of radical change. In this sense, the Forum's victory re- 
flected caution about the future and a fear that the self- 
confidence projected by the AFD would bring about an 
unacceptable upheaval. Issues like the introduction of 
anti-Semitism and the outbreak of ethnic hostilities 
across the border in Transylvania were relevant only on 
the margins. For the great bulk of Hungarians, the 
election was decided largely on bread-and-butter 
issues—i.e., who looked more capable of leading the 
country back to Europe. 

On May 2, the newly elected parliament assembled 
for the first time and learned, much to the consternation 
of the Forum's coalition partners, that the Forum and the 
Free Democrats had secretly reached a deal over a 
wide range of issues on the running of parliament and 
political life.'* They agreed that the president of Hunga- 
ry, to be elected by parliament for a four-year term, 
would be the noted Free Democrat, Arpad Goncz. 
There was agreement, too, on the staffing of the 10 per- 
manent and 5 special committees of the parliament; on 
establishing an independent body to supervise radio 
and television; on requiring a two-thirds majority in par- 
liament only for the adoption of basic laws affecting the 
system; and on one or two other, lesser issues. As the 
leader of the largest party, Antall emerged as prime 
minister—designate. 

The political compact reflected the efforts of the Fo- 
rum and the Free Democrats to feel their way rather 
gently into the new political system, a system that was 
untried and in the hands of individuals relatively inexpe- 
rienced in democratic politics. The deal essentially ex- 
cluded the smaller parties. Indeed, there was even 
some hostility to it from radical populists within the Fo- 


'2The text of the agreement was published in Népszabadsag 
(Budapest), May 3, 1990. 
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rum itself, although the preeminence of Antall was suffi- 
cient to overcome it. Without a deal of this kind, howev- 
er, it would have been extremely difficult to run Hunga- 
ry, and opposition could well have degenerated into 
sterile criticism. On the negative side, the compact 
showed up the relative fragility of the Forum itself. More 
important, it drew the opposition into co-responsibility 
with the leadership of the Forum without any compen- 
sating access to power. Over time, such recourse to 
closed deals might run the risk of impeding the opposi- 
tion in performing its essential task of offering an alter- 
native to the existing government. 

Although the Forum's parliamentary faction com- 
prised a blend of both radical populists and Christian 
Democratic elements, the government announced on 
May 16 was dominated by the latter wing, to which An- 
tall belonged. Eight portfolios went to the Forum, in- 
Cluding interior, foreign affairs, and defense; three to 
the Smallholders; one to the Christian Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Party; and three, including finance and foreign 
trade, to independents. Antall stressed that the govern- 
ment would pursue a policy of introducing an all-en- 
compassing marketizing reform, whereby the share of 
the state in the economy would decrease from 80 per- 
cent to an eventual 20 percent. It also said it would in- 
vite foreign capital to participate in the privatization, 
which was to be gradual rather than sudden. 

Antall’s program, announced on May 22, was more a 
statement of general principles than a detailed, step- 
by-step blueprint for change. '? It enunciated four basic 
principles. First, the government intended to pursue a 
strategy of freedom, rule of law, and affording indivi- 
duals—through the restoration of freedom of enter- 
prise—the opportunity to realize their ambitions and ex- 
ercise their initiative; it would be a government of the 
entire people and would look to wind up the remnants of 
the previous regime. Second, the state was seen as an 
enabling body rather than as an oppressive one. Third, 
as far as economic transformation was concerned, the 
government was fully aware that the worst still lay 
ahead. It undertook to make a serious assessment of 
the situation and to seek remedies within the framework 
of a social market economy (a concept that included 
social safety nets and protection of the environment). 
And last, in foreign affairs (but having important cultural 
and social implications), returning to Europe would be 
the watchword. 

Antall referred specifically to such heavy burdens 


'SFor a translation of Antall's presentation of the basic principles of his 
program to the National Assembly on May 22, 1990, see Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, 
DC—hereafter, FB/S-EEU), pp. 45-57. 
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from the past as an aging population, low life-expectan- 
cy, and poor public health. These problems would re- 
quire a complete overhaul of health and social ser- 
vices, which would only be possible if the economy 
could be turned around and set on a path of growth. 
The housing situation would also have to be completely 
reshaped, as well as education. And the legal system 
required considerable change. 


Prospects for Political Stability 


Both the government and its program were approved 
by parliament with 218 votes in favor, 126 against, and 
8 abstentions. However, the success or failure of An- 
tall’s government would depend in the first place on 
whether or not it could revitalize the economy—after alll, 
it had been the economy that brought the fall of the 
communist system and the installation of a democratic 
one. Politically, the new government benefited from the 
near-universal public agreement that democracy was 
the best possible system for the country; there was 
negligible support for authoritarianism. Moreover, as 
the product of free elections, the new government had 
considerable legitimacy and self-confidence. At the 
same time, everyone—parties, politicians, and the 
electorate alike—were inexperienced and sometimes 
had quite unrealistic expectations of what democracy 
could achieve. 

The Forum, as mentioned, was divided. While its 
Christian Democratic and liberal reform wings could 
cooperate effectively, the populists could make con- 
siderable trouble as the only group in the Forum with a 
clear and well-established ideology. Unlike the other 
groups in the coalition, they were articulate and could 
mobilize support for their views. The Forum's allies 
were also an element of instability because they only 
shared some of the Forum's platform and philosophy. 
This was especially true of the Smallholders, who had 
been elected on the promise of returning all land to the 
peasants who had held it in 1947, or to their heirs. The 
Christian Democratic People’s Party was rather back- 
ward-looking and amateurish. The strains within the co- 
alition were evident as early as May, when the Forum 
went behind the backs of its partners to conclude the 
agreement with the Free Democrats. They surfaced 
again in mid-July, when a proposal that religious in- 
struction be made compulsory in the schools caused a 
furor and had to be withdrawn (the Christian Democrat- 
ic elements broadly favored the measure, while it made 
the liberals uneasy). 

At the outset, the parliamentary opposition seemed 
more cohesive and more professional. The Free Demo- 
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crats had strong leadership, and the Young Democrats 
were an innovative and energetic group. (And, of 
course, the Hungarian Socialist Party itself was highly 
experienced politically.) The Free Democrats were not 
content to limit themselves to acting as a loyal opposi- 
tion to the government. However, their ability to actas a 
genuine opposition was constrained by internal divi- 
sion between the ascendant neo-liberal free-market 
current and a weaker Social Democratic current. 


Underdeveloped Conservatism 


In coming to power, the Hungarian Democratic Fo- 
rum and the conservative tendencies it represented not 
only lacked administrative experience, but also had 
very few ideas from which to derive a governing strate- 
gy. The HDF lacked the broad ideas by which to define 
conservatism at all, and it was not well placed to formu- 
late a specific strategy for transforming a communist 
order into a democratic order. 

In postwar Western Europe, conservative parties had 
evolved in two broad streams: a traditionalist current, 
which emphasized religion, the family, and national tra- 
ditions and culture as its primary intellectual sources; 
and a neo-conservative stream, which was much more 
dynamic, and looked to free markets and individual en- 
terprise. In Hungary, however, the communist regime 
had quickly eradicated the few, halting postwar at- 
tempts to create a conservatism more modern than that 
which had existed in the interwar period. For four 
decades, conservatives were either silenced or felt 
constrained by having to engage in a dialogue with the 
representatives of official communist doctrine. 

After the 1956 revolution, neither nationalism nor reli- 
gion proved effective in mobilizing opposition to the ex- 
isting regime in Hungary. Religion was neutralized by a 
mixture of blandishments and threatened coercion. 
Much the same could be said for nationalism. Although 
the Soviet-imposed communists could never hope to 
be accepted as the legitimate agents of nation- 
hood—thé communist and nationalist agendas were 
too far apart for this—a sort of modus vivendi from 
which both benefited could and did come into being. 

Consequently, when the right emerged blinking into 
the sunlight after the collapse of communism, it did so 
naked. Being right-wing was, evidently, to be anticom- 
munist, although seeing that everyone, including the 
newly minted Hungarian Socialist Party, condemned 
the communist period, this was hardly a distinguishing 
position. It was difficult to put together a conservative 
agenda in any positive sense, and in this connection, 
the press of time did not help. 
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From one particular perspective, the conservatives 
of Hungary were in a genuine difficulty. Their visceral 
wish to return to the precommunist period and do away 
with everything that communism had wrought as alien 
and repellant placed them in a paradoxically radical 
position. This was because there were aspects of the 
communist revolution—however partial and distorted it 
may have been, it did constitute a social revolu- 
tion—that could not and would not be undone. Some of 
these irreversible effects of communism included the 
ending of rural overpopulation and low agricultural out- 
put; the corresponding rise of urbanization, the growth 
of an urban proletariat, and the spread of industrial 
working methods; the generation of a near-universal 
demand for modern citizenship and democratic rights; 
the widespread acceptance of Western consumerist 
aspirations; and the disappearance of the prewar 
elites. 

In basing itself on some of the ideas of the pre-mod- 
ern, conservative, semi-authoritarian system of the in- 
terwar period, the new government was sidestepping 
these enormous changes in social structure, political 
attitudes, and values and sliding toward toward intel- 
lectual irrelevance at a time when new ideas were badly 
needed. Instead of trying to assess the situation in its 
real terms, the rightist intellectuals backstopping the 
new government—primarily the populists—preferred 
to continue as they had always done, to refer to their 
mission as that of the voice of the nation, and to try to 
understand what was happening through traditional, 
affective means, rather than modern, rational ones. 
Their weapons were fiction and poetry rather than sta- 
tistical tables; the “true son” of the nation, they said, 
can “understand the tragedies of his people from with- 
in,’ and has no need of dry academic argumentation. 
This approach left those with the task of governing dan- 
gerously exposed to making decisions by no rational 
criteria—assuming they were listening to their intellec- 
tuals at all. 


The Populist Mind-Set 


The intellectuals of the Right clustered around the 
pre-modern values of nation, religion, tradition, and 
family, and showed little readiness to countenance the 
concepts of individualism and markets that have ani- 
mated neo-conservatives in the West. Indeed, such 
ideas have, instead, been central to the program of the 
Free Democrats—illustrating the confusion between 
Left and Right in Hungary. 

In summary form, the populists begin from the propo- 
sition that the nation is the pivot of existence, that it is an 
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organic community held together by affective bonds, 
which, in turn, are threatened by alien, modern prac- 
tices. For the populists, the nation is also a moral cate- 
gory, so that much of their discourse is couched in 
heavily moralizing language, which can often be highly 
manipulative. In this perception, individual choice and 
personal accomplishment must be subordinated to 
the collective good; consumerism is condemned as 
selfishness. '4 

Somewhere at the back of the populist mind-set is the 
ideal of the self-reliant, largely autarkic peasant family, 
Clearly patriarchal, which is the repository of the finest 
values of the Hungarian nation, to which the commer- 
cial economy is alien, and for whom agricultural activity 
is largely for subsistence rather than being oriented to- 
ward commodity production. Because such peasants 
scarcely exist in contemporary Hungary, the populists’ 
ideal type has tended to be discerned instead in the sta- 
ble family, with two or three children, with modest aspira- 
tions, with a relatively low educational level, but feeling 
superior to the lumpenproletariat, not least because the 
term “lumpen elements” tends to be a code word for the 
Gypsies, who are viewed as being “outside” the Hungar- 
ian nation. In effect, the populists articulate the appre- 
hensions and desires of the lower middle class and up- 
per working class, many of whose members are first- 
generation migrants to the city and fear the challenge of 
competition, democracy, and modernity. 

Although anti-Semitism is not an automatic corollary 
of this set of attitudes, the Jewish question inevitably 
arises in populist discourse because, as a result of the 
very particular patterns of Hungarian history, Jews 
were among the primary modernizers in the 19th centu- 
ry and hence are seen as the bearers of the alien values 
of modernity. Some, though by no means all, of the pop- 
ulists have brought anti-Semitism back to the political 
agenda by, in effect, arguing that Jews cannot become 
members of the Hungarian nation, and thus their ideas 
in politics are suspect and alien.'° There lurks the sus- 
picion among some populists that establishment of a 
liberal democracy in Hungary is tantamount to letting 
the Jewish liberal milieu “ ‘assimilate’ the Hungarian 
nation to its style and thinking.” '® 


The Government’s Foci 


Although the ruling coalition, to be fair, has not open- 
ly endorsed the perspectives of the populists, it has 
done little to distance itself from them either in the eyes 
of Hungarians. In essence, it appeared to have four ma- 
jor reference points in formulating its strategy. The first 
of these is the “nation.” Using the nation as a legitimat- 
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ing principle is, of course, perfectly proper, but this 
should involve a wide-ranging open debate about the 
definition of nationhood, its functions, and its objectives 
inthe 1990's. The nearest the government came to this 
was the prime minister's declaration that he was spiri- 
tually the prime minister of all Hungarians, i.e., includ- 
ing those living in the post-World War | successor 
states as well as those in Hungary proper. '” 

The second reference point is religion, which found a 
concrete expression, for example, in the proposal (sub- 
sequently withdrawn) to introduce compulsory reli- 
gious education in schools. '® In broader terms, religion 
was the basis of a social protectionist attitude accord- 
ing to which the state had far-reaching responsibilities 
for the welfare of the nation—a view that could, in turn, be 
utilized to legitimate an étatist, interventionist strategy. 

That leads directly to the third reference point, état- 
ism itself. To judge by the policies of the government, it 
is reluctant to accept the introduction of the market, 
and, indeed, was elected on a ‘“‘moderate” platform that 
promised only a slow movement toward marketization. 
Rather than contemplate a big-bang approach to priva- 
tization, the policies of the government have tended to 
favor a privatization from above, with considerable 
powers given to state agencies. It was inevitable that 
this would reproduce some, though not all, of the worst 
features of the communist party-state and would give 
rise to the standard problems of patron-client networks, 
the parasitic relationship of state to society, the block- 
ing of initiative and energies, and the restriction of 
choice. '? 

The fourth reference point concerns the language of 
public discourse and the debates themselves. The co- 
alition found itself in a difficult position with respect to 
the media, which are overwhelmingly staffed by indi- 
viduals whose thought-world and attitudes are far more 
open to liberal-rational ideas than to the “Christian mid- 


4The second issue of Szazadvég (Budapest) for 1990 is devoted 
entirely to the question of populism. See, in particular, the article by Maria 
Heller, Dénes Némedi, and Agnes Rényi, “Debates on Population Growth, 
1963-1986,” pp. 69-105. 

‘See the writings of Istvan Csurka, passim. Sandor Cso6ri, in many 
respects the most prestigious spokesman of the populists, has also implied 
that Jews are outside the definition (his definition) of Hungarian culture. 
See his “Daylight Moon,” Hite/ (Budapest), Sept. 5, 1990. 

'Slbid. 

’See FBIS-EEU, June 4, 1990, pp. 41-42; ibid., Aug. 14, 1990, p. 20; 
and Antall’s speech of May 22, 1990, loc. cit. 

'8There was an interesting parallel here with Poland, where the 
legislature reportedly passed a law outlawing abortion. See The Independent 
(London), Oct. 2, 1990. 

'2On some of the consequences of state-directed privatization, see 
Kalman Mizsei, Ed., A privatizacios kihivas Kézer-Kelet-Eurdpaban (The 
Challenge of Privatization in East-Central Europe), Budapest, MTA 
Vilaggazdasagi Kutato Intézet, 1990. 
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dle course” professed by the government. This was 
largely by happenstance and not because, as the gov- 
ernment tended to believe, journalists and communica- 
tors were in the pockets of the main opposition party. 

Whatever the reality, the government came to feel 
that it was not being treated even-handedly by the me- 
dia, that the media were dominated by liberal intellectu- 
als who excluded alternatives like its own, and hence its 
sensitivity to media treatment grew by leaps and 
bounds. This was no doubt made worse by the inexpe- 
rience of the government and its ministers in handling 
criticism and by the frequently personalized and moral- 
izing tone of media comment. In any case, demands for 
tighter government control of the media, with an unmis- 
takably authoritarian flavor, began to be heard, espe- 
cially from among the populists.*° This anti-liberal para- 
noia was a serious obstacle to the modernization of 
Hungarian conservatism. 

The hesitation of conservatism in Hungary to mod- 
ernize itself had a further, undoubtedly unintended 
consequence—to an extent, it began to pull the liberal 
opposition onto its own ground. In part, this was pre- 
dictable, inasmuch as in all political systems, the gov- 
ernment sets the agenda and the opposition responds 
to it. If that agenda was primarily concerned with ques- 
tions of what constituted the Christian and European 
values of Hungary, then the opposition was bound to 
become involved, and neither would be focusing on 
strategic policy issues facing the society. 

The Free Democrats regarded themselves as the 
protagonists of liberal European values. Where they 
were weak, however, was in formulating a conception 
of the role of nationhood in politics. If anything, they 
tended to dismiss it uneasily as an irrelevant leftover 
from the past, which was manifestly a mistake on their 
part. The result seems to have been that the main oppo- 
sition party felt itself vulnerable on the national issue 
and reacted—even overreacted—when the govern- 
ment made reference to it. (At one point, the Free Dem- 
ocrats walked out of the National Assembly in response 
to Foreign Minister Géza Jeszenszky’s claim that the 
government coalition was the only authentic represen- 
tative of European values in the parliament.)*' Were the 


?°Csurka, again, made repeated calls for government control over the 
electronic media. 
21See FBIS-EEU, Sept. 12, 1990, pp. 22-24. 
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Free Democrats to allow themselves to be preoccupied 
by petty squabbles over which party is the most “Euro- 
pean” in outlook, it would not enhance the parliamenta- 
ry process. 

When a political party or governing coalition relies on 
categories that are of only limited value in drawing the 
cognitive map by which the political situation can be 
understood, its solutions will be ineffective or counter- 
productive. This is already seen in the delay and uncer- 
tainty in formulating an economic program. In the medi- 
um term, a major economic crisis could easily leave 
Hungary's government stripped of its legitimating ide- 
ology, its self-legitimation undermined.** 

The government already suffered a loss of prestige in 
the local government elections of September 1990, 
where it lost heavily to the opposition parties. Its ability 
to handle its responsibilities was seriously tested with 
the taxi drivers’ blockade at the end of October. Taxi 
drivers, incensed at a 75 percent increase in fuel 
prices, barricaded the bridges and main road junctions 
in Budapest in protest. The issue here was not the price 
rise itself, but the fact that blockades were set up 
throughout the country; in other words, virtually the 
whole of society chose to involve itself in a symbolic ac- 
tion supportive of the blockade. The initial response of 
the government was one of near panic—to dismiss the 
taxi drivers’ action as illegal and threaten the use of 
force to end it. It was only later that the government 
showed itself ready to compromise. 

The lesson of the blockade was that society expect- 
ed early action to resolve the economic situation. The 
government's difficulty was that its lack of a clear phi- 
losophy forced it into a shallow pragmatism that was 
hard to distinguish from hand-to-mouth opportunism. In 
the event of a crisis greater than the blockade, this ab- 
sence of any ideas underpinning the government's 
actions could leave it seriously depleted of intellectual 
resources and subject to collapse. The question is 
whether, in a relatively untried democracy like Hun- 
gary’s, acollapse of this kind would only bring down the 
government or would destroy the fragile new system as 
a whole. 


22On crises of legitimacy, see Andrew C. Janos, Politics and Paradigms, 
Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1986, pp. 142-46, and the literature 
reviewed there. 


Walesa’s Leadership and 
Poland's Transition 


Voytek Zubek 


n August 1980, out of almost total obscurity, Lech 

Watesa burst onto the national and international! 

scene, and over the course of the 1980's, he as- 
cended to the position of Poland’s internationally re- 
nowned national leader. But at the end of the decade, 
his role in Poland's politics had begun to change and 
by mid-1990, he had become engaged in a bitter politi- 
cal struggle against part of Solidarity’s leadership. If the 
presidency of Poland is the reward for Watesa’s strug- 
gle, the price of victory may be his image as the leader 
of the Polish nation. 

Watesa’s elevation to the position of Poland’s leader 
and to the status of a world-famous figure occurred ina 
complex process that unfolded throughout the 1980's 
and involved three basic elements: first, his own talents 
and personality; second, calculated efforts on the part 
of Poland's intellectual and cultural figures to promote 
his image as the nation’s leader and to surmount tradi- 
tional historic prejudices that would have made him un- 
acceptable to the society’s intelligentsia milieux; and 
third, Watesa’s attractiveness to the Western mass 
media. 

When Watesa’s considerable personal talents are 
enumerated, no single one among them is so over- 
whelming that it alone could be deemed responsible for 
his political odyssey. Rather, a range of talents and at- 
tributes converged to help shape his political ascent in 
the peculiar conditions of Polish society in the 1980's." 

Courage and persistence are among Watesa’s chief 
personal assets. He had already established himself as 
a bold and stubborn opponent of the communist sys- 
tem in the 1970's, when both the considerable strength 


Voytek Zubek is Assistant Professor of Political Sci- 
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of the government and his own nearly total obscurity as 
a grass-roots labor leader allowed the authorities to 
harass him at will. By the end of the 1970's, he was 
among the first workers to join the incipient indepen- 
dent labor movement,” and he did so at a time when 
struggle against the system took far greater courage 
than it took to battle the disintegrating communist re- 
gime in the late 1980's as a famous national leader. 

Watesa has also shown a great deal of political com- 
mon sense® and an ability to see the “big picture,” a 
tendency that has usually led him to further his career 
and political goals through compromise and coalition- 
building. Watesa’s trademark has been political moder- 
ation and his open self-advertisement as a balancing 
factor between extremes,’ or at least as a proponent of 
the lesser evil. 

However, one of Watesa’s most compelling talents 
was his ability to sway working-class crowds through 
impromptu, improvised speeches. Watesa’s folksy 
sense of humor, avuncular pose, and manner of 
speech, full of working class grammatical idiosyncra- 
cies and accentuated by his muted peasant—working 
class accent, built a natural bond of almost familial ac- 
ceptance between him and the crowd, and their enthu- 
siasm propelled him into the position of their tribune. 

Even more unusual is Watesa’s ability to engage ina 
symbiotic relationship with Poland's top intellectuals 
while at the same time maintaining a pose of almost dis- 


‘One could reach such a conclusion upon reading a collection of 
essays written by Watesa's friends and associates: Lech Watesa, Gdansk, 
Wydawnictwo Morskie, 1990. 

*See Tadeusz Nowak, Zanim powstata Solidarnosé (Before Solidarity), 
Gdansk, Norbertinum, 1990. 

3Wojciech Jaruzelski himself exclaimed: “A strong man, with such 
political instinct.” Gazeta Wyborcza (Warsaw), Dec. 19, 1989. 

“He exhibited such behavior from the outset of his political career. See, 
for example, Gdarisk—Sierpien 1980 (Gdarnisk—August 1990), Warsaw, 
IWZZ, 1981. 
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dainful independence. On the one hand, Waiesa can 
be very humble toward the intellectuals and stress the 
uniqueness and the vital nature of their skills for the Soli- 
darity movement and for society. On the other hand, he 
consistently has taken the opportunity to belittle their 
skills and question their usefulness, and has stressed 
their secondary importance in Solidarity behind his 
leadership.° Watesa himself has never been interested 
in academic and intellectual pursuits. He frankly admits 
to possessing only the most rudimentary education, 
and professes to take little pleasure in reading books or 
pursuing organized study and inquiry.® 

The reasons why Poland’s leading intellectuals and 
and cultural figures have been able to work with Walesa 
and did their best to further his image as the nation’s 
leader among the middle class and the intelligentsia 
were almost purely pragmatic. Most had long tried to 
change the system either as reformers on the inside or 
as dissenters on the outside. However, the system was 
consistently able to neutralize reform attempts that 
stemmed primarily from intelligentsia milieux. It was not 
until the diverse middle-class and intellectual dissi- 
dents were able—under the umbrella of Solidarity—to 
unite with a massive labor movement that a social 
movement emerged capable of forcing systemic 
changes and bring about the eventual withering away 
of communist rule. In the grand scheme, Watesa was a 
powerful working-class leader with whom leading intel- 
lectual dissidents were able to cooperate and, in the 
long run, with whom they were able to establish a sym- 
biotic relationship. Until the situation changed dramati- 
cally in 1990, his assets and strengths definitely out- 
weighed his liabilities and idiosyncracies. So, in the 
intellectuals’ view, it was to the general advantage 
of the movement and the particular advantage of intel- 
lectual leaders to promote his image as the nation’s 
leader. 

Finally, for the West, Solidarity and Watesa presented 
a fascinating spectacle at a time when the Soviet bloc 
had plummeted into the pathetic depths of Brezhnevite 
stagnation. Throughout the 1980's, the Polish struggle, 
together with the Hungarian reform movement and, lat- 
er, perestroyka, were in the vanguard of change in 
Eastern Europe. Thus, with the aid of Poland's intellec- 


SAlso a characteristic of Watesa’s from the very beginning. See Jerzy 
Kotodziejski, “Surely He is a Tribune of the People,” in Lech Watesa, 
pp. 116-23. 

6 ech Watesa, Droga nadziei (The Path of Hope), Krakéw, Znak, 1990. 

“Jerzy Holzer and Krzysztof Leski, Solidarnosé w podziemiu (Solidarity 
in the Underground), L6dz, Wydawnictwo tddzkie, 1990. 

®The scope of this effort is dealt with in Anna Bikont, Piotr Bikont, and 
Wojciech Cesarski, Mate vademecum Peerelu (A Tour Guide of the Polish 
People’s Republic), Warsaw, Agora, 1990. 
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tual leaders, Watesa’s charismatic image was em- 
braced and popularized by the world’s mass media. 
Paradoxically, it was such Western images of Wate- 
sa's leadership that helped to convince many of Po- 
land's middle-class skeptics to embrace him as well. 


Ineffective Reform and Labor Strife 


Despite its unprecedented accomplishments, the 
circumstances were not right for Solidarity to prevail in 
the early 1980's. As it turned out, the system still had 
enough strength to impose martial law. In any event, the 
military implementation of the Brezhnev Doctrine from 
outside was highly probable. But for the system to de- 
stroy Solidarity’s institutional structures and to cling to 
power through repressive means was one thing; it was 
quite another to prevent Solidarity from continuing its 
underground activities while establishing a legitimate 
government that would be able to lead the society out of 
its acute Socio-economic Crisis. 

Although, on balance, the labor-union side of Soli- 
darity managed to survive in the underground,’ it was 
its non-union subcomponents that really blossomed 
during martial law and the failed post—martial law “res- 
toration.” Solidarity’s middle-class constituencies man- 
aged to organize a massive publishing and distribution 
effort that almost completely undermined the commu- 
nist regime’s monopoly on the mass media.® During the 
seven years of its illegal existence, through complex, 
multifaceted, and highly decentralized efforts, Solidari- 
ty subverted and compromised most social institutions 
and thus contributed to the withering away of commu- 
nist rule. 

Another blow to the system was delivered by the 
“great reform debate” of the mid-1980’s, a debate that 
was introduced by the authorities in the hope that it 
would produce some ideas for combating the nation’s 
chronic economic crisis. Instead, the very foundations 
of the system were comprehensively attacked and un- 
dermined in this semi-official debate. The final blow 
was delivered by the changes taking place in the 
USSR—perestroyka took the last breath out of the post— 
martial law “restoration,” and Soviet “new thinking” left 
Poland's communists largely to their own devices in 
their struggle with Solidarity. 

While the winter of 1987-88 brought the continuation 
of the economic crisis and the further erosion of living 
standards, the calls for negotiations on the part of the 
Watesa group or other moderate Solidarity leaders 
went unanswered by the party leadership, which chose 
instead to try to reverse society’s economic fortunes 
through some rather feeble reform attempts.? The dra- 
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matic change occurred during the spring and summer 
of 1988, when the hopeless economic crisis led to an- 
other round of labor actions and strikes. '° These strikes 
were led not by Solidarity moderates but by younger 
and more radical leaders, who viewed Watesa and oth- 
er old Solidarity leaders as “the senators,” i.e., those 
who had achieved considerable personal gains from 
their association with Solidarity and who were seen as 
having little in common with the economic plight of 
younger workers. 

Solidarity’s established leadership was jolted by the 
avalanche of strikes and labor actions in the spring of 
1988, and by the frequency with which many of the 
leaders of “old” Solidarity unions were disregarded or 
sometimes even ridiculed by the emerging new leader- 
ship of the rebellious workers.'' In most cases, the 
strikes were either under the partial influence of Solidar- 
ity’s underground organization or, as was frequently 
the case, the strike leaders wanted no Solidarity in- 
volvement at all, so as not to further enrage the authori- 
ties in the labor negotiations. '* 

The rapidly weakening government had neither the 
resources to satisfy the demands of rebellious workers, 
nor the brute strength necessary to repress them. Con- 
sequently, a likely outcome was the further radicaliza- 
tion of this spontaneous labor movement and its merger 
with Solidarityss most extreme elements, such as 
“Fighting Solidarity” or the group led by Marian Jurczyk 
which later became known as “Solidarity 80.” It was 
also likely that this new political force would attract 
many of the extra-Solidarity extremist political group- 
ings and political parties that had already begun to pro- 
liferate. A vicious cycle was about to begin—with 
strikes and decreasing productivity further depressing 
living standards, and depressed living standards in 
turn leading to more strikes. Thus, the weakened com- 
munist leadership would have to contend not only with 
its old nemesis, the multifaceted but prudent and mod- 
erate Solidarity coalition, but also with a new and vio- 
lence-prone labor movement that would eventually at- 


°See B. Minc, Zreformowaé reforme (To Reform the Reform), Warsaw, 
ALMA-PRESS, 1987; S. Kuzinski, Polityka gospodarcza (Economic Policy), 
Warsaw, PWN, 1987; and S. Lewicki, Co z ta reforma? (What is Happening 
to the Reform?), Warsaw, IWZZ, 1985. 

‘Right from the outset, the authorities seemed to recognize that these 
strikes signified a qualitatively new development. See the statements of the 
government's press spokesman in Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), May 5, 

1988; Jerzy Baczynski and Zbystaw Rykowski, “Right to Action,” Polityka 
(Warsaw), May 21, 1988; and Jerzy Baczynski et al, “Metal Fatigue,” 
ibid., May 14, 1988. 

"Jadwiga Staniszkis, “The Obsolescence of Solidarity,” Telos 
(St. Louis, MO), Summer 1989, pp. 37—50. 

'2See, for example, ibid.; Holzer and Leski, op. cit.; and Krzysztof 
Teodor Toeplitz, “Monopoly on Finger-Burning,” Polityka, May 22, 1988. 
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tract society's most militant political forces. '? 

As it turned out, further deterioration was prevented 
only by negotiations with Solidarity, thus bolstering its 
image. At the end of the summer of 1988, the authorities 
concluded an agreement to convene round-table ne- 
gotiations with Solidarity.'* The party's promise to rec- 
ognize Solidarity and to enter into negotiations with its 
leadership strengthened the conciliatory and negotia- 
tions-oriented thrust of Watesa and his supporters 
and enabled them to contain the avalanche of strikes 
and preempt the emergence of a new radical labor 
movement. Chaos was thus prevented, although a few 
strikes continued to erupt. Labor actions focused upon 
salary demands that the government of Mieczystaw Ra- 
kowski cynically satisfied by simply printing more mon- 
ey and unleashing galloping inflation. 


The Zenith of Watesa’s Leadership 


Thus began the true glory days for Watesa. He had 
spent the six years since the imposition of martial 
law—including an initial year in internment—under 
such close supervision by the secret police that during 
that time, his role, although highly visible and vital for 
the movement, had been mainly symbolic. Now, as in 
the period of Solidarity’s legal existence in 1980-81, he 
was able to travel to striking enterprises and use his 
magic to appeal for patience. By autumn 1988, Watesa 
had fully returned to his former prominent position and, 
together with the intellectual leaders of the movement, 
helped to shape a negotiating team for the forthcoming 
round table.'* What resulted was a formula that would 
highlight Watesa’s image as leader and link his leader- 
ship to a body dominated by top intellectual leaders that 
came to be known as the “Citizens’ Committee of Lech 
Watesa.”'® 

Although intellectuals dominated the preparatory ne- 
gotiations for the round table—a complex series of 
meetings known as “Magdalenka,”'’—Watesa and 


'8See Anna Bielska and Stefan Maroda's interview with Jerzy Holzer in 
Konfrontacje (Warsaw), September 1988, p. 9. 

“The principal offer to negotiate was stated during the Eighth Plenum of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party (PZPR), August 27-29, 1988. Watesa was 
invited by name to take part in negotiations during Jerzy Majka’s press 
conference at the end of the plenum. The concept of the “round-table” 
negotiations was formulated in the following days by Czestaw Kiszczak. 

'SBronistaw Geremek, “Warsaw Spring?” Polityka, Apr. 23, 1989; and 
Jadwiga Staniszkis, “New Configurations on the Political Scene,” Res Publica 
(Warsaw), April 1989, pp. 2-13. 

‘After a series of preparatory meetings, the committee was finally 
established on December 18, 1988. 

‘7A very enlightening description of this process may be found in an 
interview with Genera! Czestaw Kiszczak in Polityka, Sept. 8, 1990; see also 
the interview with Andrzej Stelmachowski in ibid., Feb. 4, 1989; and the 
interview with Joézef Czyrek in ibid. 
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Left to right, Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki, Sol- 
idarity leader Lech Watesa, and President Wojciech 
Jaruzelski at the commemoration in Gdansk of the re- 
sistance offered to invading German forces by Polish 
troops stationed at the fort of Westerplatte. 


—F. Zecchin/Magnum. 


other labor leaders also played important roles in this 
process. But Watesa’s participation in the round-table 
negotiations themselves was essentially limited to at- 
tending their opening and celebrating the signing of the 
agreements. Walesa chose instead to traverse the 
country and deliver anumber of speeches in support of 
the negotiations, while letting the intellectuals iron out 
the details of the agreement at the round table itself. '® 

The conclusion of the agreements was followed by 
an intensive two-month electoral campaign for seats in 
the Sejm and newly established Senate. While he ac- 
tively campaigned for the Solidarity ticket, Watesa him- 
self was not a candidate, believing that occupying an 
individual parliamentary seat would not be fitting for a 
man of his stature. Beyond campaigning for the move- 
ment as a whole, he devoted himself to rebuilding the 
labor union. 

In the campaign, however, Watesa’s image as the 
leader proved vital as a rallying point for Solidarity can- 
didates. Given the multitude of independent candi- 


'8Holzer and Leski, op. cit., p. 172. 
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dates and candidates from small parties and a certain 
degree of chaos that accompanied the first competitive 
elections in the living memory of most of the population, 
Solidarity’s candidates clearly benefited from advertis- 
ing that made them recognizable as members of “Lech’s 
team.”'? With a single exception, all of the Solidarity 
candidates commissioned special campaign posters 
in which they were featured in a ritualistic pose with 
Watesa. 

The scope of Solidarity’s victory was overwhelming— 
it won all of the 161 contested races for Sejm seats*° 
and all but one of the races for seats in the Senate. This 
crushing defeat of the communist-led coalition in the 
elections caused it to fall apart. The leaders of the com- 
munist party’s coalition parties quickly realized that if 
their organizations were going to survive politically in 
the new era, they would have to become allies of Soli- 
darity.2’ The party no longer had the power to stop 
them from shifting alliances. 

However, in the immediate aftermath of the election, 
neither Watesa nor any of Solidarity’s intellectual lead- 
ers realized that taking over the government was within 
their grasp.*? Solidarity’s leaders simply misjudged the 
new balance of power in society and in the parliament. 
According to their calculations, Solidarity’s powerful 
parliamentary caucus was to play the role of a critical, 
constructive opposition until the next, completely free 
elections in 1993, when, after the expected victory, Sol- 
idarity would take command of government.*? Such 
timidity in the face of historical opportunity stemmed 
from the intellectual leadership’s faith in its own ad hoc 
ideological scheme, a theory of “stages” or a blueprint 
for the movement to take power over a period of three to 
four years. Actually, it was quite an elaborate program 
that stressed the need to train mid-level specialists and 
Solidarity’s need to gain experience as a parliamentary 
opposition over a period of time before it would be 
ready to take over. Therefore, on the eve of the histori- 


'Voytek Zubek, “As Elections Move East: Poland's Party Self- 
Destructs,” Orbis (Philadelphia), Spring 1990, pp. 179-93. 

2°ncontested seats—65 percent of the total in the Sejm—were to go to 
the coalition led by the party. The PZPR ultimately received 173 seats (37.5 
percent of the total); the United Peasant Party, 76 seats (16.5 percent); the 
Democratic Party, 27 seats (6 percent); the pro-regime Catholic organization 
PAX, 10 seats (2.2 percent); the Christian-Social Union, 8 seats (1.7 
percent); and the Polish Catholic-Social Union, 5 seats (1.1 percent). 

21In the Country,” Tygodnik Solidarnosé (Warsaw), July 6, 1989; 
Leszek Bedkowski, “Along the Ridge,” Przeglad Tygodniowy (Warsaw), 
July 16, 1989; Aleksander Checko, “Steadfastly Defending the Cause of 
the Peasantry,” Polityka, July 22, 1989; and Checko, “Flowing Lava,” ibid. 

22Ex post facto, Watesa admitted this openly in an interview in Polityka, 
Jan. 27, 1990; see also the interview with Professor Zbigniew Petczynski in 
Tygodnik Powszechny, May 7, 1989. 

?3Adam Mielczarek, “Within or Outside the System?" Res Publica, April 
1989, pp. 29-32; and Marcin Krdl, “In Parliament But Outside It,” ibid., 
pp. 33-34. 
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cal breakthrough, only cautious and limited moves 
were contemplated by the victorious leadership. Nev- 
ertheless, although Solidarity and its new coalition part- 
ners lacked the political nerve to run their own presi- 
dential candidate against Wojciech Jaruzelski, they did 
manage publicly and dramatically to humiliate him by 
prearranging his election in the Sejm and Senate by a 
majority of only one vote.*4 

Soon, the exceedingly cautious Solidarity leaders re- 
alized that their political challenges were being an- 
swered only by the moans of pro-party journalists, not 
by any counter-challenges from the party. With the 
passing weeks, in the close quarters of Warsaw poli- 
tics, the communists’ power increasingly revealed itself 
to be a falling house of cards. At about the time this real- 
ization had become widespread, the still overly cau- 
tious parliament confirmed Jaruzelski’'s close asso- 
ciate, Czestaw Kiszczak, as the premier-nominee.@° 

Subsequently, the Polish drama entered its tragi- 
comic act. Although all pretense had already been ex- 
ploded by Adam Michnik’'s blunt slogan “Your Presi- 
dent, Our Premier,’’*° the final avalanche did not begin 
until the ludicrousness of the situation became starkly 
apparent when Kiszczak in desperation had to lobby 
Solidarity to form a coalition government. The parlia- 
ment refused to approve Kiszczak’s candidates for 
ministerial posts, and soon, amidst stalemate and fe- 
verish negotiation, Kiszczak tendered his resigna- 
tion,?’ leaving the door wide open for the formation of a 
Solidarity-led government. 

In this process, Watesa assumed center stage. Al- 
though having successfully accomplished most of the 
delicate dealings undertaken up to that point, Solidari- 
ty's intellectual elites were at the same time entering 
completely uncharted waters. In an atmosphere of tre- 
mendous insecurity and uncertainty, Watesa’s populist 
leadership was needed more than ever before. The 
weight of the whole movement had to be clearly posi- 
tioned in support of whatever steps were to be taken. 
Repeatedly, through his statements and other symbolic 
acts, Watesa sanctioned and legitimized the various 
steps leading to Soiidarity's takeover of the govern- 
ment. More concretely, it was Watesa himself who un- 
dertook the negotiations between Solidarity and the 
Polish communist party, the United Peasant Party, and 
the Democratic Party to form a Solidarity-led coalition 
government.2° 

Although most judged the position to be his for the 
taking,°? Watesa’s vaunted political intuition apparently 
told him to remove himself from serious consideration 
as a candidate for the premiership. The challenges of 
the office would require the most extensive analytical 
and managerial skills, and there was no assurance that 
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the new government would succeed. Watesa bluntly 
declared himself not to be a candidate for the office,*° 
and used the opportunity to tip the balance in favor of 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki, an intellectual with whom he had 
cooperated since the early days of the movement.*' At 
this time, in an atmosphere of general social insecurity 
and anxiety over the transition, Watesa’s decision was 
accepted by Solidarity and Polish society without seri- 
Ous repercussions. 

Subsequently, Watesa's boosterism was vital in gen- 
erating the huge outpouring of social support for the 
government. Indeed, Watesa was one of the key archi- 
tects of the lengthy honeymoon between Solidarity’s 
government and the society, ahoneymoon that persist- 
ed until the spring of 1990, when the combination of 
economic problems and Watesa’s own mounting at- 
tacks on the government began to weaken its support. 


The Myth Collapses 


The seeds of discord between Watesa and the intel- 
lectual leadership of the movement could be detected 
even during the heady days of the summer of 1989. 
While the communist party was collapsing like a house 
of cards, the paramount question was what kind of new 
political force would emerge from Solidarity’s broad co- 
alition. An early answer was the Citizens’ Committees, an 
ad hoc network of civic clubs that organized Solidarity’s 
electoral campaign after the round-table agreements. 
The Citizens’ Committees were under the loose guidance 
of the “granddaddy of them all,” the original ‘Citizens’ 
Committee of Lech Watesa,” but in fact they were very au- 
tonomous bodies controlled by local activists. 

Solidarity’s intellectual leadership hoped to solidify 
these committees into some kind of centrally controlled 
political organization that would at first play the role of a 
quasi-party and then eventually evolve into a strong 


24K rzysztof Leski, “For One Vote,” Gazeta Wyborcza, July 21, 1989; 
Ewa Milewicz, ‘More About the President: Should a Government Be Formed?” 
ibid., July 24, 1989. 

25Ewa Milewicz, “A Cabinet of Shadows,” ibid., Aug. 4, 1989. 

26Adam Michnik, “Your President, Our Premier,” ibid., July 4, 1989. 

27“Czestaw Kiszczak’s Resignation from the Premiership,” Trybuna 
Ludu (Warsaw), Aug. 18, 1989. 

28\Watesa’s Position: A Cabinet of Shadows,” Gazeta Wyborcza, 
July 27, 1990; Lech Watesa, “| Will Try to Form a Coalition with the ZSL, 
SD,” ibid., Aug. 9, 1989; and Maciej Zalewski, “Five Hours in the Sejm,” 
Tygodnik Solidarnosé, Sept. 1, 1989. 

°See, in particular, the transcripts of the negotiations in Tygodnik 
Solidarnosé, Sept. 1, 1989. 

30! did not want to, | do not want to, and | will not be the premier.” “OKP, 
ZSL, SD," Gazeta Wyboreza, Aug. 18, 1989. 

3'A detailed description of the debate on the candidates can be found in 
Zbigniew Domaranczyk, 100 dni Mazowieckiego (Mazowiecki's 100 Days), 
Warsaw, Andrzej Bonarski, 1990, pp. 85-87. 
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party. This quasi-party closely associated itself with the 
Citizens’ Parliamentary Caucus (Obywatelski Klub Par- 
lamentarny—OKP), which was made up of Solidarity 
deputies elected to the Sejm and Senate, and later with 
the Solidarity-led government that was supported by 
this caucus. However, Solidarity’s parliamentary repre- 
sentation was dominated by intellectuals and cultural 
figures, and the middle class and intellectuals predom- 
inated among the local Citizens’ Committees. Thus, it 
quickly became apparent that this quasi-party—the 
network of Citizens’ Committees—would be largely 
controlled by Solidarity’s intellectual leaders. The lead- 
ers of the various branches of the broad and complex 
movement expressed reservations about the emerging 
concentration of political power, and some among the 
intellectual leadership had an eerie feeling about it as 
well. 

Ultimately, Watesa, together with most labor and 
peasant leaders and some intellectuals, pressed for 
the dissolution of the committees.°* The committees 
were later revived before the local elections in May 
1990 and again performed with real effectiveness, but 
by that time, Solidarity’s unity had disintegrated and its 
political factions had become highly polarized. The 
committees’ reincarnation was simply a temporary ex- 
pedient to root out the remnants of the nomenklatura 
that remained embedded in the local bureaucracy. 

Another early seed of discord was sown in the affair 
surrounding the takeover by Watesa and the labor 
union of the weekly Tygodnik Solidarnosc, after its edi- 
tor-in-chief, Mazowiecki, became the premier. Wate- 
sa's outright nomination of a new editor who was per- 
sonally loyal to him led to protest resignations by the 
editorial team and a rather lofty and stilted national de- 
bate on the freedom of the press.%% 

The early success of the Mazowiecki government 
and the widespread adulation it won in its first half-year 
in office proved to be another factor contributing to the 
growing rift. The government seemed, in the eyes of 
many, to have become something very close to a kind 
of ideal populist government led by “selfless, patriotic 
experts.” During this phase, not only had members of 


32See Andrzej Kaczynski, Storm in the Auditorium Maximum,” 
Tygodnik Solidarnosé, July 6, 1989; Maciej Zalewski, “Where to Start?” ibid.; 
Maciej Radziwitt, “The Union and Citizens’ Committees,” ibid.; Ewa 
Jastrun, “Are the Citizens’ Committees Unnecessary?” Gazeta Wyborcza, 
June 20, 1989; Jerzy Modlinger and Pawet Romaniuk, “The Committees 
on their Future,” ibid., June 21, 1989; and Piotr Pacewicz, “The Citizens’ 
Committees: For and Against,” ibid., June 24, 1989. 

3\n their last issue, the departing journalists vented their feelings: see 
“56 Issues,’ Tygodnik Solidarnosé, Oct. 6, 1989; Jerzy Modlinger, 
“Tygodnik Solidarnos¢é—A Story of the Conflict,” Gazeta Wyborcza, 

Oct. 5, 1989; and Anna Matatowska, “Independence Is In,” Polityka, 
Oct. 14, 1989. 
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the government avoided even the hint of using their of- 
fices for personal gain, they also represented a level of 
personal culture and civility that, after the 45 years of 
rule by uncouth apparatchiks, completely charmed 
most of society.°* For Watesa, for many labor leaders, 
and for the gradually solidifying peasant leadership— 
who, together, represented the majority in the society— 
there was ample reason to feel growing unease about 
the durability of their influence. 

The end of 1989 brought what might have seemed to 
be the waning of Watesa’s political power. The labor- 
union organizing drive to which Walesa had so promi- 
nently devoted himself was advancing only slowly.°° 
The old official labor union, the National Confederation 
of Trade Unions (OPZZ), continued in existence, now 
as an organization that focused upon workers’ eco- 
nomic demands. To Solidarity’s embarrassment, the 
OPZZ still had about twice Solidarity’s membership. In 
addition to being consumed by the uphill unionizing 
struggle, which also involved confronting the various 
splinter groups within Solidarity’s labor union, Watesa 
was not a part of the immensely popular government or 
of its parliamentary caucus, the OKP. 

Thus, the institutional roots of Watesa’s leadership 
had begun to appear quite shallow. However, he was 
not yet ready to play the role of a political retiree at the 
ripe age of 47. Instead, he focused his ambitions on the 
presidency. 


The fray begins. With only two small political parties 
left as heirs to the defunct communist party,°° and with 
the government having succeeded in taking control of 
the last pillars of Jaruzelski’s presidency—the military 
and the police?’—the other side of the round-table 
agreements de facto had disappeared. Jaruzelski had 
become a powerless titular leader whose days were 
considered numbered. In fact, the time had clearly 
come for candidates for the presidency to begin their 
Campaigns, and there were simply no compelling rea- 
sons for Watesa to remain out of the contest. 

Nothing in the repertoire of political skills that had 
sustained him throughout the decade had diminished; 


%4This is thoroughly discussed in Domaranczyk, op. cit.; see also 
Stanistaw Nowicki, “Poland and the Poles,” Polityka, Dec. 23-30, 1989. 

3$See the interview with Lech Kaczynski in Tygodnik Solidarnosé, 
Jan. 19, 1990. 

°€NJamely, the Social Democracy of the Republic of Poland (SDRP), led 
by Aleksander Kwasniewski, and the Union of Social Democracy of the 
Republic of Poland (USRP), led by Tadeusz Fiszbach. See the interviews 
with Kwasniewski and Fiszbach in Polityka, Feb. 3, 1990. 

8’Tomasz Janowski and Pawet Tomczyk, “‘Functionaries '89'," Tygodnik 
Solidarnosé, Jan. 12, 1990; Witold Pasek, “Before the Storm,” ibid., 
Apr. 20, 1990; and Andrzej Urbanski, “The Great Game,” ibid. 
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he was as effective as ever at swaying the working- 
class crowds and was as inclined as ever to cooperate 
with the intellectuals and cut political deals with anyone 
who held significant political power.2° Beyond such ob- 
vious reasons why Watesa would inevitably be viewed 
as aleading contender for the post, there were also rea- 
sons of political expediency and pragmatism that pre- 
sumably would have bolstered his chances even more. 
By cutting a political deal with Watesa at the beginning 
of 1990, the ruling Solidarity coalition could have held 
together its diverse and discordant elements and main- 
tained itself in power for another year or two. This could 
have facilitated the economic transition and, by buying 
more time, would have made the eventual breakdown 
of the coalition less wrenching. 

There was also the political vacuum due to the slow 
development of a Western-style party system. On the 
one hand, all quarters clearly expressed the consensus 
that ultimately Poland had to and would develop a mul- 
tiparty system akin to that of most West European soci- 
eties. On the other hand, it was also quite apparent that 
more time would be needed before some of the rapidly 
proliferating tiny new parties could develop into signifi- 
cant political parties. In the interim, it did not seem un- 
reasonable to expect Solidarity’s political coalition to fill 
the political vacuum. 

However, to his amazement, when Watesa began in 
late 1989 to lobby discreetly for the presidency, he 
found the response of the intellectuals in the legislature 
and in the government to be cool, to say the least.°9 In 
fact, the more interest Watesa exhibited in the presi- 
dency, the more noncommittal and discouraging the 
feedback from the Warsaw elite became. After the ini- 
tial interlude of polite suggestion, Walesa began to 
press harder and more publicly, and, in return, the 
stonewalling in response to his efforts became more 
pronounced.*° 

Subsequently, Watesa decided to come out swing- 
ing wildly and was paid the same coin in return. The 


38At an early stage of the confrontation between Watesa and tne 
Solidarity intellectuals, Piotr Wierzbicki offered a cynical assessment of 
Watesa's political skills and effectiveness. See Piotr Wierzbicki, ‘The 
Sphinx from Gdansk: Sketches for a Portrait of Watesa,” ibid., Feb. 9, 1990. 

88For example, his reform initiatives were categorically rejected without 
any negotiations. See ‘The Caucus and Watesa’s Proposals,” Gazeta 
Wyborcza, Dec. 19, 1989; and “Mazowiecki: Not Recklessly,” ibid. 

4°For instance, to stir the pot, Watesa ostentatiously met with 
Mieczystaw Rakowski, still the first secretary of the PZPR (see “What 
Transpired Between Watesa and Rakowski,” ibid., Jan. 3, 1990); pressed 
for early local elections (“Elections before Easter,” ibid., 
Jan. 17-18, 1990); repeated calls to replace the Citizens’ Committees with 
new parties ("Watesa’s Appeal,” ibid., Jan. 31, 1990); and revealed his 
presidential ambitions (Krzysztof Czabanski, ‘Will Watesa Become 
President?” Tygodnik Solidarnosé, Feb. 9, 1990). 
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battle for the presidency thus reached a dramatic and 
hysterical pitch from which it would not descend until 
the final vote was tallied in the popular presidential 
elections of late 1990. 


Sources of opposition to Watesa. Why did the intel- 
lectual leadership prove to be so hostile toward the po- 
litical ambitions of the man with whom they had had 
such a long history of successful cooperation? If the 
reasons for cutting a deal with Watesa were compel- 
ling,*' why then did Warsaw's “best and brightest” 
choose to oppose his political ambitions while at the 
same time they were publicly clamoring for unity?*2 
Three factors were at work here: first, an explosion of 
class prejudice that throughout the 1980’s was sup- 
pressed by the all-consuming efforts directed at com- 
bating the communist regime; second, the envy in- 
spired in Polish elites by the elevation to power in 
neighboring countries of rather sophisticated, even 
cosmopolitan, political leaders; and third, a combina- 
tion of political naiveté, inexperience, and pretentious- 
ness on the part of most of the intellectual leadership. 

The decade-long struggle had changed very little of 
Watesa’s vintage folksy demeanor or his accent and 
manner of speaking. Instead, he remained a quintes- 
sentially working-class figure throughout. At the same 
time, with the demise of the great communist enemy 
whose existence had helped Solidarity to maintain dis- 
Cipline in its ranks, the specific features of the culture of 
the East European intelligentsia in its Polish version be- 
gan once again to weigh heavily upon political matters. 
Among other things, this cultural ethos includes many 
romantic and especially elitist remnants from the 19th 
century. 

Ina dramatically altered political environment, Wate- 
sa's political assets seemed less compelling, and, in- 
stead, the intelligentsia came to view him as a rather 
embarrassing figure. Throughout the stages of ensuing 
political struggle, certain personal epithets character- 
izing Watesa were repeated by the intellectuals with 
such consistency and persistence that it would be hard 
to consider them merely political rhetoric and not the 
expression of deeply rooted attitudes. Particularly strik- 
ing was the insistence that Walesa was “unsuita- 


4A number of prominent observers also offered compelling reasons: 
Jerzy Holzer, ‘A Year of Freedom,’ Tygodnik Powszechny, June 3, 1990; and 
Jacek Moskwa, ‘“Mazowiecki-Watesa,’’ Rzeczpospolita, June 23-24, 
1990. Even at the bitter end, Wojciech Lamentowicz was still suggesting 
a compromise: “Compromise or Confrontation?” Konfrontacje, 
Aug. 10-Sept. 9, 1990. 

42These efforts, which started with the desperate attempts to prevent the 
dismantling of the committees in July 1989, lasted until summer 1990, by 
which time the hope for unity had been lost. 
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ble” for high office*? because the presidency required | were seen as most impressive. Again, the contrast with 
a person with higher education, including fluency in for- | both Poland's incumbent president and the leading 
eign languages, as well as appropriate manners and | presidential prospect was striking, and for the Warsaw 
appearance. Statements such as “Watesa is not com- | intelligentsia, tendered an assortment of humiliating 

petent enough . . . because to govern, one has to have | implications. 
some understanding of economy, of diplomacy, of so- Another important reason for the intelligentsia’s re- 
cial sciences’“4 and Senator Andrzej Szczypiorski's | jection of Watesa’s candidacy was simple political na- 
contemptuous open letter to Watesa in which he ad- | ivete and inexperience. The early stages of Watesa’s 
vised him to “hit the books and start learning, because | presidential campaign occurred during the months of 
it is never too late for that”’4° were typical of the attitudes | the Mazowiecki government's greatest success and 
of most of the intellectuals who rallied behind Solidari- | popularity—its honeymoon with the society was still in 
ty’s government faction. full bloom and Deputy Premier Leszek Balcerowicz's 
The end of 1989 brought the collapse of communist | plan for economic shock therapy had just succeeded in 
regimes across Eastern Europe, and in Czechoslova- | halting galloping inflation. Labor seemed prepared to 
kia, a broad democratic coalition led by dissident intel- | accept stoically both a further decline in the living stan- 
lectuals took power. Particularly close to the hearts of | dard and rapidly growing unemployment without much 
Poland's intelligentsia was Czechoslovakia'’s new pres- | hope for a quick turn-around. Apparently, the govern- 
ident, Vaclav Havel, who just a few months earlier was | ment and most of the OKP preferred to believe that the 
the familiar “Vasek,” the dissident writer with along his- | nation’s political calm was not a temporary phenome- 
tory of collaboration with Solidarity’s intellectual lead- | non that merely reflected a particular stage in the transi- 
ers. The Western mass media’s portrayal of Czecho- | tion, but, instead, signified the emergence of a new so- 
slovakia’s “velvet revolution” inundated the world with | cial contract between the society's vast masses and its 
depictions of a stylish, sophisticated politics: the presi- | “best and brightest’ that would ensure the mainte- 
dent-writer, who was the scion of an old aristocratic | nance of social peace for an indefinite period of time. 
family, clad in jeans and a sweater, filling palatial gov- 


ernmental offices with the bohemian figures of dissi- Punches and counterpunches. At the beginning of 


dents-turned-officials. 


Poland's intelligentsia felt outdone and embarrassed 
with their presidential office occupied by Jaruzelski, an 
unappealing figure who carried highly damaging his- 
torical baggage,*© and with the prospect of Walesa, 
who could hardly have been a more un-Havelian figure, 
knocking at the door of the office. To make matters 
worse, Watesa personally did not get along with Havel, 
and the two had engaged in a series of well-publicized 


spats. 


Further aggravating the Polish intelligentsia’s sense 
of inadequacy was the character of the emerging Lithu- 
anian leadership. The intelligentsia-dominated Sajudis 
stirred widespread admiration among the Polish intelli- 
gentsia, and Vytautas Landsbergis’s intellectual cre- 
dentials—his music professorship, and his mannered 
demeanor as the son of an old intelligentsia family— 


43During the first half of 1990, Watesa's “unsuitability” was an 
undercurrent in the discussion surrounding his candidacy. In July, however, 
Aleksander Hall, a minister in Mazowiecki’s government, publicly and 


bluntly called Watesa unsuitable for the presidency. For a classic example of 


this line of thinking, see Tadeusz Chrzanowski, “Watesa-Presidency- 
Democracy,” Tygodnik Powszechny, July 8, 1990. 

“4\bid. 

45Cited in Andrzej Gruszcezynski, “The Echo of Communism?” Tygodnik 
Solidarnosé, Aug. 3, 1991. 

46For example, Piotr Pacewicz, “A Year Ago,” Gazeta Wyborcza, Feb. 7, 
1990. 
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1990, Watesa began to campaign vigorously. Howev- 
er, in typical Watesa fashion, the issue of the announce- 
ment of his candidacy was turned into a pseudo-mys- 
tery, acat-and-mouse game.*’ Watesa coyly preferred 
to assume a modest pose and to let his supporters step 
forward with their endorsements.*® Thus, it was not until 
the end of June that he publicly announced his presi- 
dential ambitions using a typical “watesism”: “| do not 
want to be the president... . | must become the presi- 
dent.’*? With growing insistence, he began to point out 
that the hardships of the transition were creating omi- 
nous Clouds on the horizon and that the transition pro- 
cess itself would eventually provoke a stormy social 
response.°° 

Based upon this analysis, Watesa called for the 
adoption of a new strategy for continuing the transfor- 
mation that he called political “acceleration” (przy- 
spieszenie). According to this plan, the round-table 


47Namely, tossing out hints that he wanted the office and then denying 
them. See, for instance, “President. .. Chairman?” ibid., Apr. 11, 1990; Lech 
Watesa, “'! Will Go On Fighting,” ibid., Apr. 13-16, 1990; Krzysztof Leski 
and Stanistaw Turnau, “Wouldn't That Be Nice—A Unionist President?” ibid., 
Apr. 23, 1990. 

48Piotr Pacewicz, “Jarostaw Kaczynski Proposes: Watesa for President 
in the Autumn,” ibid., May 19-20, 1990. 

49Anna Bikont's interview with Watesa in ibid., June 20, 1990. 

50"\Watesa Suggests: On Uneven Terrain One Must Build Dams,” ibid., 
Mar. 12, 1990. 


agreements could now be treated as invalid since the 
communist party had withered away. Moreover, the 
army and police were now controlled by Solidarity sym- 
pathizers. Thus, maintaining Jaruzelski as president 
seemed patently absurd, for he was a very unpopular 
figure. Further, although the acceleration plan did not 
insist that former members of the nomenklatura be sub- 
ject to jailings and unjustified legal harassment, it did 
call for summary firings of mid- and top-level officials 
and their replacement by more deserving individuals.°' 
The plan also called for a reexamination of the numer- 
ous sweetheart deals that members of the nomenkla- 
tura had received from Rakowski’s government in its at- 
tempt to privatize the economy by transforming these 
former communist bureaucrats into private entrepre- 
neurs. In addition, although Watesa himself and most of 
his supporters went on record as being generally sup- 
portive of the Balcerowicz plan, nonetheless, weak- 
nesses in this plan, including its highly recessionary im- 
pact along with slipping productivity and increasing 
unemployment, had to be confronted and appropriate 
adjustments undertaken. Finally, Watesa’s plan called 
for Soviet troops to be pulled out of Poland as soon as 
possible.°* On this issue, the government proved to be 
particularly vulnerable since Poland’s understandably 
inexperienced foreign policy makers needed time to 
gauge the intentions of a unified Germany while using 
the presence of Soviet troops in Poland as a bargaining 
chip to gain Bonn’s recognition of the postwar Polish- 
German border. 

Watesa’s aspirations to the presidency and critiques 
of the political leadership provoked a stinging re- 
sponse from intellectuals who rallied to the defense of 
the OKP and the Mazowiecki government. Virtually 
overnight, Watesa’s status appeared to change from 
that of a great charismatic figure to that of an outsider 
and usurper.°° Responses to his initiatives were cold 
and sarcastic, and anew political portrait of Watesa be- 
gan to be drawn—an individual who was politically and 
intellectually simplistic and, with his exaggerated ambi- 
tions, out of his depth. 


®'See the interview with Marshal of the Sejm, Professor Andrzej 
Stelmachowski,” Tygodnik Solidarnosé, Mar. 2, 1990; "We Must Begin 
Quarreling,” Gazeta Wyborcza, Feb. 16, 1990; “The Peasants Will Not Let 
Watesa Get Away with It,” ibid., Mar. 13, 1990; and Ewa Wilk, “A Quarrel Is 
Necessary,” Tygodnik Solidarnos¢é, Feb. 23, 1990. 

52See, for instance, the interview with Lech Kaczynski in Polityka, Feb. 3, 
1990; “Watesa’s Presidential Program,’ Gazeta Wyborcza, Aug. 25-26, 1990; 
and Adam Gtapinski, “What Does Watesa Want?” Tygodnik Solidarnosé, 
Aug. 31, 1990. 

°3For example, Anna Bikont and Piotr Pacewicz, “Watesa to the 
Belweder?” Gazeta Wyborcza, Apr. 12, 1990; Ernest Skalski, “President 
Already?” ibid., May 26-27, 1990; and Piotr Wierzbicki, “A Voice in 
Defense of a Vote,” Tygodnik Solidarnosé, Apr. 20, 1990. 
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By contrast, the government's policies and the OKP- 
dominated legislative initiatives began to be treated as 
if they were beyond reproach,“ and by the same token, 
critics were beginning to be dismissed as harmful, 
blind extremists. Most vigorously defended was the 
government's generous and forgiving treatment of 
members of the nomenklatura who still remained in 
their previous positions in the government bureaucra- 
cy.°° Although the verification process (an official re- 
view of an individual’s behavior and, implicitly, his polit- 
ical affiliation) removed some of the more infamous and 
unpopular among them—usually at the top level—the 
entire middle level was scarcely touched. Watesa’s de- 
mand that the members of the nomenklatura be fired 
and allowed to look for employment in the free market 
was treated as a monstrous form of extremism and a 
betrayal of the round-table agreements. Even more om- 
inously, the same voices began to dust off the image of 
Jaruzelski—by then an empty shell—as someone who 
properly and with dignity had lived up to his presiden- 
tial position and, in fact, should be allowed to complete 
his term in office.°° 

As might have been expected from Watesa, he re- 
sponded with energetic action and launched a two- 
pronged counteroffensive: broad-scale, ad hominem 
attacks on his opponents and further conceptual at- 
tacks on governmental programs. Watesa's ad homi- 
nem attacks quickly evolved in a colorful spiral of esca- 
lation since his adversaries were more than eager to 
answer him in kind—after all, he was taking on oppo- 
nents who had been buying ink by the barrel for a long 
time. 

In fact, the balance of the exchange was uneven, to 
say the least, and in trying to keep pace with his intel- 
lectual adversaries, Walesa found himself at a consid- 
erable disadvantage. For the most part, almost as if 
caught in quicksand, Watesa could only resort to rant- 
ing and raving about Warsaw cliques and coteries that 
monopolized the government, about the wretched egg- 
heads who had no connection to average people, and 
about self-important parliamentarians who were abso- 


“The stress of the conflict got the best of the dean of Poland’s 
intelligentsia, Jerzy Turowicz, who, in the name of pluralism and democracy, 
demanded no less than a cessation of criticism of the government. See 
Jerzy Turowicz, “A New Nomenklatura?” Tygodnik Powszechny, May 13, 
1990. 

°°For example, Adam Michnik, “! Will Not Use Hatred as My Weapon,” 
Gazeta Wyborcza, Apr. 30—May 1, 1990; and Piotr Pacewicz, “Slowly, Slowly,” 
ibid., Apr. 21-22, 1990. 
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lutely uninterested in those who had elected them.°’ 

In return, Watesa found himself under systematic 
scrutiny by now very resentful mass media that aban- 
doned all pretense of even-handedness and unequivo- 
cally supported the government and the OKP. The me- 
dia began to build a completely different picture of 
Watesa, designed to debunk his image as the nation’s 
leader. The new image of Watesa was one of a grossly 
overambitious, two-bit politician who was uneducated, 
uncouth, and prone to irresponsible ranting and 
raving.°° 

Solidarity’s daily Gazeta Wyborcza, the child of the 
round-table agreements and of the triumphant June 1989 
elections, together with its editor-in-chief and owner, 
Adam Michnik, who was not only an accomplished writer 
but one of the nation’s most popular heroes, also joined in 
the crusade against Walesa. Responding to Watesa be- 
came one of the daily’s main preoccupations, and the 
mildest treatment afforded him there could only be de- 
scribed as dripping sarcasm. 

Step by step, the name-calling descended to lower 
plateaus. With gusto, Walesa reached for his own ideo- 
logical ammunition and began to harry his adversaries 
as secret subscribers to Marxism, as crypto-commu- 
nists who were trying to re-create a new nomenkla- 
tura.°° His vague justification for such devastating ac- 
cusations was based on the fact that in the past, many 
of his adversaries had been associated with the party 
and had supported the communist system. On such 
occasions, Watesa conveniently ignored the fact that 
similar points could be made about many of his sup- 
porters as well. A similar caliber of ideological ammuni- 
tion was directed at Walesa. His adversaries began to 
detect in him assorted characteristics that suggested 
an authoritarian personality, and a wanton, even dan- 
gerous, nationalist and religious extremist.°° 

The onset of this ideological battle and the resultant 
polarization between the two political camps may have 
laid the foundations for the emergence of definitive po- 
litical identities in Poland’s pluralist future, but at the 
time, the clamor of name-calling and character assas- 
sination only led down a number of ideological blind al- 
leys. Clearly, it would be still much too premature to la- 
bel the dispute as anything more substantive than a 
personalistic struggle with strong pseudo-ideological 
overtones. In fact, in the current Polish political context, 
no serious left-wing or communist political groups en- 
joyed any kind of meaningful popular support. On the 
other hand, the two camps that are party to the current 
dispute include some individuals who subscribe to a 
kind of Scandinavian social-democracy, a model 
whose achievements are in fact widely admired 
throughout Polish society. 
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One could deduce no serious ideological divisions 
between the camps from either side’s economic pro- 
grams, which were in virtual complete agreement on 
fundamental issues while differing only on selected, 
tactical details. What ideological divisions did exist in- 
volved attitudes toward nationalistic and religious sym- 
bols and the issue of religious instruction in public 
schools. However, with respect to these issues, there 
was no clear indication of what kind of long-range ideo- 
logical significance the debate on these subjects 
would have.®! 

The savaging of his image placed a great psycholog- 
ical strain on Watesa, and for atime, he sought solace in 
the traditional refuge of Poland’s political desperadoes 
—anti-Semitic arguments. Although earlier he had indi- 
cated that he knew better, nonetheless, shocked by the 
destruction of his image and engulfed in the bizarre 
campaign of ad hominem attacks, Watesa decided that 
focusing upon the Jewish ancestry of some of his oppo- 
nents would help him to rally his supporters. Thus, he 
began to pontificate that while he was very respectful of 
the Jewish nation, Poland's government was run by 
Jews. Next, unsettled by the furor his remarks aroused, 
he tried to make them more acceptable by engaging in 
preposterous arguments that demanded that the hand- 
ful of Poles of Jewish descent should in fact advertise 
their Jewishness, inasmuch as ethnic Poles always 
gladly identify themselves as Poles.®* Mired in such 
hopeless tangles, Watesa’s image became more and 
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more tarnished. Outraged reactions in Poland and from 
abroad shook Watesa and forced his retreat. Reported- 
ly grief-stricken by the troubles in which he had en- 
snared himself, and with the instinct of a consummate 
politician, Watesa attempted to repair the damage by 
launching a vigorous campaign in September 1990 to 
prove that he was a devoted anti—anti-Semite and bom- 
bastically announced that as long as he was alive, he 
would not allow anti-Semitism to rear its head.° 

While the name-calling battle proved disastrous for 
Watesa’s image, his policy assault fared much better. 
To begin with, for a variety of personal, career, and po- 
litical reasons, some intellectuals decided to side with 
Watesa. Together with a handful of Watesa’s hard-core 
supporters, they began to assist him in his policy criti- 
cism. Although the intellectuals as a group tended to 
support the government to the bitter end, they were rat- 
tled by anumber of defections by very prominent indi- 
viduals. In particular, the defection to the Watesa fac- 
tion of Stefan Kisielewski, Stefan Kurowski, and Wta- 
dystaw Sita-Nowicki was very unsettling, especially af- 
ter they had fired spirited salvos at the governmental 
elite.°* Moreover, the pro-Watesa intellectuals coun- 
tered the anti-Watesa manifestos by issuing their own 
manifesto critical of the government.® As a result, 
Watesa’s policy initiatives and critiques were quite sub- 
stantive in nature and often well-timed, although fre- 
quently delivered in an idiosyncratic style full of vaunt- 
ed “watesisms.” 

Since there was an acute shortage of sensible argu- 
ments against proposals in favor of acceleration, the 
defense of the government's policies was based on 
rather vague and abstract concepts of judiciousness 
and moderation.®° Another dose of ad hominem at- 
tacks on Watesa then pointed out his irresponsibility 
and lack of qualifications for involvement in such mat- 
ters.°’ Eventually, however, the issues had to be ad- 
dressed on their merits, especially because Watesa’s 
demands enjoyed broad social support. With time, the 
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government grudgingly relented, and anumber of half- 
measures to alleviate the problems were slowly under- 
taken. It was in August and September 1990, however, 
when the dike finally collapsed altogether and pro-gov- 
ernment forces openly adopted most of Watesa’s pro- 
gram of “acceleration.” The realization that the govern- 
ment had yielded to Watesa’s lobbying could hardly 
have escaped even those observers most sympathetic 
to it.°° Earlier, support for acceleration had been de- 
Cried as irresponsible political extremism; now pro- 
government elements carefully avoided discussing 
their former disdain for it. Significantly, however, 
Watesa himself continued to be treated as an extremist. 


The Center Agreement and ROAD. Another impor- 
tant aspect of the battle between Watesa and the gov- 
ernment and the OKP involved the struggle for control 
over Solidarity’s political arm, the local Citizens’ Com- 
mittees. As noted above, Watesa had understood that 
their transformation into a political party supporting the 
OKP and the government would marginalize him and 
his supporters, and hinder the development of the polit- 
ical power of Solidarity’s labor union. Thus, after the 
June 1989 elections, Watesa pressed for the dissolu- 
tion (in reality, suspension) of the local Citizens' Com- 
mittees, fearing that the new Warsaw elite would turn 
them into a pro-government political machine. He nev- 
ertheless allowed the local committees to perform for 
one last time during the May 1990 local elections.®? On 
the other hand, he did not dissolve or suspend the na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee of Lech Watesa, but, in- 
stead, he began to pack it with his followers to the point 
that the intellectuals who actually formed it in fall 1988 
became a minority. The coup de grace was the firing of 
Henryk Wujec from his position as the national commit- 
tee’s secretary. A key figure among the old intellectual 
leaders of Solidarity, Wujec was very serious about 
using his position to coordinate the work of the local 
committees and even recruited one of the most famous 
Solidarity labor leaders, Zbigniew Bujak, to help in that 
regard. Wujec’s firing proved to be one of the messiest 


®’Obviously detecting imminent danger, the group of intellectuals 
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affairs of a politically hot summer and further raised the 
pitch of mutual recriminations and name-calling. ’° This 
action ended attempts to transform the local Citizens’ 
Committees into a pro-government party. 

Although Watesa accomplished his goal of packing 
the Citizens’ Committees of Lech Watesa, the struggle 
that ensued and the dramatic exit from the committee of 
the intellectuals destroyed its political respectability 
and hence its political power. In the meantime, Watesa 
and his allies had begun to organize a new political 
party known as the Center Agreement (Porozumienie 
Centrum), which rallied Watesa’s supporters—in- 
cluding parliamentarians who disagreed with the leaa- 
ers of the OKP, local activists, and some intellectuals.’ 
Although the coalitional Center Agreement became one 
of the key organizational vehicles of Watesa’s presiden- 
tial campaign, in typical fashion Watesa himself did not 
join—assuming the pose of the nation’s father who was 
somewhat above such things. In practical terms, the 
Agreement claimed to represent an ideological coali- 
tion of the right and the center and actively lobbied to 
become an umbrella for the many small parties that had 
been unsuccessful in the previous elections. Also, the 
Agreement made strong overtures toward the peasant- 
ry, which at this time had been undergoing a political 
renaissance and whose unhappiness with government 
policies had been growing. 

The pro-government intellectuals promptly coun- 
tered with their own political drive that eventually result- 
ed in the establishment of the “Citizens’ Movement- 
Democratic Action” (Ruch Obywatelski-Akcja Demo- 
kratyezna—ROAD). ROAD quickly became an effec- 
tive political instrument in rallying pro-government intel- 
ligentsia constituencies. 

Both Mazowiecki’s and Watesa’s campaigns were 
ostentatiously supported by center-right coalitions 
(ROAD had closely allied itself with the right-wing party 
of the intelligentsia, “The Forum of the Democratic 
Right” [Forum Prawicy Demokratycznej]).’* Moreover, 
each side welcomed support by socialist groups— 
Watesa by Tadeusz Fiszbach’s Union of Social Democ- 
racy and Mazowiecki by Jan Jozef Lipski’s Polish So- 
Cialist Party. Thus, the ideological differences between 
the Mazowiecki and Watesa camps were a sham. In 
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fact, the divisions between the two camps stemmed 
from personal and social animosities. 

|deologically, ROAD stressed its moderation, its sub- 
stantive concerns, and, above all, presented itself as 
the defender of democracy. Thus, the ideological pic- 
ture was supposed to be clear: the center-right coali- 
tion of the true supporters of democracy pitted against 
an undemocratic center-right coalition. 

Using such a dichotomy as the basis of its political 
approach, ROAD mounted a powerful assault on Watesa 
and his movement as a bunch of populist demagogues 
and crypto-authoritarians who sooner or later were going 
to try to grab power by using mob tactics. This campaign 
misfired rather badly for the simple reason that it did not 
accurately describe Watesa and the Agreement. In fact, it 
would be difficult to deny that even by the standards of 
established Western democracies, Watesa and the 
Agreement had engaged in a very mundane kind of 
Campaigning: speeches, some nonviolent rallies, poli- 
cy statements, organizing drives, and so on. 


The end of the honeymoon. While the government 
and its opponents were trading charges and insults, 
the Mazowiecki leadership was experiencing the end 
of its honeymoon with society. Undoubtedly, the wide- 
spread fear engendered by growing unemployment 
and the government’s open calls for the closing of inef- 
ficient enterprises prevented many strikes and hence 
prolonged the period of apparent social peace. How- 
ever, eventually those who were the least afraid of lay- 
Offs, the railway workers, began to strike and managed 
to cripple the transportation system. Seemingly 
stunned by the development, the government refused 
to negotiate, and so the strike continued. 

The appearance of Watesa among the strikers, his id- 
iosyncratic, even comical wheeling and dealing, and 
his ability to bring the strike to an end left a substantial 
impression on the public, ’? as did his subsequent inter- 
ventions during the government’s awkward mishan- 
dling of strikes and road blockades by peasants. Thus, 
while presenting himself as an impartial savior of the 
government and of the social peace, Watesa began to 
resuscitate his image as one who always manages to 
somehow conjure up a peaceful solution in the face of 
potentially dangerous situations. By the same token, 
the attacks accusing him of trying to fish in the murky 
waters of mob politics could only appear shrill and hys- 
terical given his actions. 


’8Maciej Koztowski wrote that Watesa displayed “once more, great 
political class” (“After the Elections,” ibid., June 10, 1990); see also Leokadia 
Gtusik, “Watesa's Return,” Przeglad Tygodniowy, June 24, 1990; and Piotr 
Wierzbicki, ‘A Lie," Tygodnik Solidarnosé, June 15, 1990. 
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While the two main adversaries were locked in com- 
bat, a third force in Poland’s politics began to emerge 
and solidify. The peasants, who constitute about 35 
percent of the population, represented a quite homo- 
geneous economic and social constituency bound 
very close together by an acute sense of historical op- 
pression. Having been unable to socialize them in the 
Stalinist fashion, Poland's communists persistently 
tried to make the peasants relinquish their land as un- 
profitable—a goal that was to have been accomplished 
through perfidious manipulations of prices and taxes 
and by waging a prolonged propaganda war against 
them.” Although this policy failed to accomplish its 
goal, it managed to stagnate agricultural production 
and make the peasantry very resentful and suspicious. 

The relationship between the new government and 
the peasantry soured very quickly. A more realistic rela- 
tionship between supply and demand had emerged al- 
ready in late spring 1990, due to a successful marketi- 
zation policy that had by then not only streamlined 
demand and stopped the hoarding of food by making 
products more readily available (although at higher 
prices), but had also forced the distribution system to 
eliminate waste and the peasants to account more fully 
for their production. Suddenly, Poland faced the spec- 
ter of overproduction. With storage facilities already 
filled by the butter provided by foreign aid, the govern- 
ment faced the anomalous situation of having to discuss 
the destruction of surplus domestically produced butter. 
Moreover, the peasants were basically called upon to de- 
stroy their own milk surpluses, and since the Soviets had 
failed during the year to buy up and transport potato sur- 
pluses, they too were destined to rot away. Finally, since 
the peasants were unable to sell their grain surpluses, 
they declared the government's foreign grain purchases 
to be another blow directed at them.’° 

Although it was certain that with economic expansion 
the demand for food would increase, there was little 
doubt that the peasants would be able to meet the de- 
mand. Instead, for the foreseeable future, overproduc- 
tion will be the main problem confronting Poland’s agri- 
Cultural sector. Coming to grips with this situation 
greatly accelerated the unification and crystallization of 
the peasant political movement. As experienced petty 
entrepreneurs, they realized that various governmental 
programs had to be enacted to absorb the surpluses 


’4For more on the subject, see Voytek Zubek, “Poland's Communist Elite 
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and, most of all, to ensure profitability. 

The peasants’ economic demands were met, howev- 
er, with a series of rebuffs from the government. In turn, 
this hastened cooperation among the peasants’ politi- 
cal ranks and also led them to begin a political battle 
with the government using strikes, blockades, demon- 
strations, and protests. Finally, in September 1990, with 
the dispute over agricultural policy having reached a 
crescendo, most of the peasant representatives with- 
drew from the pro-government coalition and increas- 
ingly the peasants began to warm to Watesa and the 
Agreement and, in return, were courted by them. 


The Presidential Campaign 


In late August, both sides met in Gdansk to celebrate 
Solidarity’s 10th anniversary and agreed upon a limited 
truce, namely, to refrain from continuing the excessive 
ad hominem attacks and name-calling. Nevertheless, 
the debate over who was entitled to use Solidarity’s 
symbols and logos was taking nastier turns.’© The 
Agreement-led campaign to collect signatures for the 
recall of Jaruzelski eventually brought about his resig- 
nation.’” Legal and political preparations quickly be- 
gan for a popular presidential election to be held on No- 
vember 25, 1990. 

The presidential campaign wore down and weak- 
ened both adversaries. To strengthen their position 
during the political contest, both sides began to court 
the peasantry and the small parties. For example, they 
agreed to proportional representation in the legislative 
electoral system, thus virtually guaranteeing that the 
peasantry would maximize its political strength and that 
most small parties would be able to survive in the highly 
splintered political environment. 

After the intellectual elite had spent its ““secularistic” 
capital on lambasting the Watesa faction for its sup- 
posed excessive dependence on the Roman Catholic 
Church, it had no ability to organize a parliamentary co- 
alition to stop the Church’s growing efforts to shift the 
border between the Church and state. Without a whim- 
per, at the end of the summer, the self-styled ‘“‘arch-Eu- 
ropean’ governing elite permitted the return of religious 
instruction to public schools. Moreover, the Church's 
momentum in implementing its social agenda seemed 
to be unstoppable.’® Thus, a ban on abortion was 
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steamrollered through the parliament, and the issue of 
divorce was likely to be the next topic of discussion. 
Significantly, neither ROAD nor the Agreement were 
enthusiastic about supporting the Church's agenda, 
particularly those aspects of it so conducive to social 
controversy. However, the fear that opposition to such 
initiatives might weaken their electoral support para- 
lyzed their resolve to block or at least delay these 
changes. 

The mediocrity and lack of imagination with which the 
government faction pressed its campaign in the last 
months before the election began to produce ominous 
reverberations. The attacks on Watesa took on an in- 
creasingly ritualistic tone.’? Despite growing fears 
about the country’s economic future, the government 
steadfastly refused to offer any reassurance or policy 
alternatives to its programs—even if only superficial 
ones—that might have infused a dose of enthusiasm 
into society.®° By contrast, the blunt rejection of the pol- 
icy initiatives advanced by the opposition and the de- 
piction of them as fraudulent and demagogic fostered 
among broad social circles a sense of the ruling elite’s 
political arrogance.®' 

The rhetorical brutality of the lengthy campaign not 
only drained both main opponents but also hurt their 
electoral appeal. Despite its relative dynamism, the ap- 
peal of the Walesa faction was limited. For its part, the 
Mazowiecki candidacy was unable to generate much 
support and actually lost ground over the last six weeks 
of the campaign.®* A month before the election, nearly 
a quarter of the electorate remained uncommitted and 
unconvinced by either Watesa or Mazowiecki. 

The conditions were ripe for the emergence of a mav- 
erick candidate, and Stanistaw Tyminski obliged. Ty- 
minski had spent his entire adult life as an emigre entre- 
preneur in Canada and Peru. He returned to his 
homeland to finance his own presidential campaign, 
was barely able to secure the required number of sig- 
natures to qualify as a candidate, and enjoyed meager 
support for most of the campaign period. He only be- 
gan to draw strong support in certain social quarters in 
the last few weeks of the campaign. 

Paradoxically, the way was paved for Tyminski’s suc- 
cess not only by the mutual destructiveness of the two 
main campaigns but also by certain ideological as- 
pects of these campaigns. Their glorification of the 
West—the Watesa faction’s espousal of a devotion to 
rugged entrepreneurialism and the intelligentsia fac- 
tion’s unbridled glorification of Western ideals—iaid the 
groundwork for Tyminski, who among other things, 
claimed to have been a financial tycoon in the West and 
promised to transplant this kind of entrepreneurial ge- 
nius to Poland. Thus, for the voters frustrated with the 
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leading candidates and for those searching for a ray of 
hope on the grim horizon, Tyminski’'s candidacy 
seemed to present an alternative. These predominantly 
frustrated protest voters and impressionable provincial 
youth welcomed promises of a quick rescue, the base- 
lessness of such promises notwithstanding. Also, the 
growing circle of Tyminski supporters seemed to be im- 
pervious to the trickle of alarming information about his 
past and the bizarre conduct of his campaign that in- 
cluded, among other things, preposterous and wild at- 
tacks on Mazowiecki. Solid, substantiated information 
about Tyminski—beyond the vague generalities pro- 
duced by his campaign—was rare, and it was apparent 
that the candidate sought to cover his tracks by refus- 
ing to divulge concrete details about his past. lronical- 
ly, it now seemed that the intelligentsia’s hysterical cry- 
ing wolf in the summer had resulted in the wolf's 
appearance, albeit not one hailing from Gdansk. 

By election day, November 25, the self-destructive- 
ness of Mazowiecki’s campaign reduced his support to 
18 percent, made up almost entirely of hard-core intelli- 
gentsia and middle-class followers. The Watesa cam- 
paign captured a disappointing 40 percent of the vote, 
while the candidates of the united left and the still-divid- 
ed peasantry gained, respectively, 9.2 percent and 7.2 
percent of the vote, and the militant nationalist candi- 
date obtained 2.5 percent of the vote. Tyminski stunned 
and humiliated all political quarters by drawing 23 per- 
cent of the vote and became the challenger to Watesa 
in the run-off election on December 9.°° 


Conclusion 


The de facto anti-Tyminski alliance that was made up 
of virtually all significant political groups in Poland man- 
aged to stop his momentum in the period between No- 
vember 25 and December 9. While the growth of Ty- 
minski’s popularity was spectacular in October and 
November, thereafter his campaign was unable to 
make any further inroads into the electorate. Thus, Ty- 
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minski, with 25.75 percent of the vote in the Decem- 
ber 9 run-off election, ended up as a distant second to 
Watesa, who captured 74.25 percent of the vote.®* 

The gradual realignment in the comparative strength 
of the two warring factions had been occurring through- 
out the 1990 campaign and in its last phases was char- 
acterized not only by a steadily increasing flow of intel- 
lectuals into the Watesa camp, but also by an attitude of 
neutrality or semi-neutrality with regard to the ongoing 
political combat that was gradually spreading among 
many members of the intelligentsia. In this regard, Dep- 
uty Prime Minister Leszek Balcerowicz and Foreign 
Minister Krzysztof Skubiszewski assumed meticulously 
neutral poses as “experts-technocrats,” and thus 
placed themselves outside the raging political strug- 
gle.2° Accordingly, both retained their positions in the 
new government of Jan Krzysztof Bielecki. 

Consequently, on the one hand, the Watesa faction’s 
ascent to power was tantamount to its absorption of 
and convergence with some intelligentsia milieux that 
had supported the Mazowiecki faction. On the other 
hand, a substantial part of the leadership of the defeat- 
ed and now somewhat shrunken intelligentsia faction 
retreated into organizing and party-building activities, 
thus trying to establish the foundations for a more effec- 
tive political coalition that could compete effectively in 
the next parliamentary elections. 

This process was also accompanied by the usual at- 
mosphere of post-election sour grapes and political in- 
sults. Perhaps the intellectually most interesting exam- 
ple was Bronistaw Geremek’s accusation that the 
whole 1990 campaign was a charade to get Watesa 
elected president. However, his dramatic charge con- 
veniently ducked the issue of whether the alternative 
would not have been even more of a charade—the con- 
tinuation of both Jaruzelski's presidency and govern- 
ment by Warsaw's intelligentsia elite, wnose base of 
support lay in a docile parliament that was numerically 
dominated by representatives of the old regime. 

Watesa’s huge victory on December 9 has more 
complex ramifications than might appear on the sur- 
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face. Both he and his campaign managed to look rela- 
tively effective and pragmatic in comparison to the ef- 
forts of Mazowiecki's faction. Thus, to some extent, 
Watesa won by default, for the Mazowiecki campaign 
was extremely indolent and inefficient.2° Furthermore, 
Watesa accomplished his victory amidst the political 
confusion engendered by Poland's rapid socio-eco- 
nomic transition. Consequently, the fundamental ques- 
tion is whether Watesa will be able to keep pace with the 
rapid evolution and crystallization of Poland’s political 
life. 

At this time, Watesa’s political base is much shakier 
and more fluid than the scope of his December 9 victory 
might suggest. In fact, the results of the November 25 
election are much more indicative of the current distri- 
bution of political tendencies within society. About 40 
percent of the electorate abstained in the first round, 
and almost a quarter of the vote went to Tyminski (a 
manifestation of escapism or protest). These people, 
who make up about 55 percent of the electorate, are the 
great unknowns in the country’s political life. At present, 
nothing suggests that Watesa or any other party enjoys 
their support. They could either remain neglected and 
dormant or they could galvanize again around some 
political figure like Tyminski. 

The lengthy and very brutal 1990 political campaign 
took its toll on Watesa’s image. It cannot be assumed 
that he enjoys the support of more than the 40 percent 
of the voters who cast their vote for himon November 25 
and thus can effectively count on the vote of alittle more 
than one-third of the eligible electorate. Moreover, only 
a portion of those who voted for Walesa regard him as 
the path-breaking national leader he was in the 1980's. 
Clearly, with much of his luster tarnished by the bitter 
Campaign, many who voted for him on November 25 
pragmatically considered him to be a better electoral 
choice than his opponents. In addition, certain tangible 
hopes for a better tomorrow led some of these voters to 
cast their vote for Watesa. 

By becoming president, for the first time in his politi- 
cal career, Watesa is not an outsider and national tri- 
bune who rallies the masses against the rulers. Rather, 
he is the leader of the state, and thus cannot avoid re- 
sponsibility for the actions of its government. The 
strikes and labor protests against hardships and the 
imposition of recessionary policies will be now directed 
at Watesa rather than at the government of Bielecki and 
Balcerowicz. Watesa is about to cross the political Ru- 
bicon. He will have to show what kind of political leader- 
ship he is capable of exercising in Poland as leader of 
the establishment instead of the opposition. 
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Is Cuba Next? 


Crises of the Gastro Regime 


Howard J. Wiarda 

herever one looks, communist regimes are in 

deep trouble. Whether one is talking about the 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, the People’s Re- 
public of China, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Angola, Mo- 
zambique, or other Third-World Marxist-Leninist re- 
gimes, profound transformations—and considerable 
economic, social, and political unraveling—are taking 
place. In Eastern Europe, a number of communist re- 
gimes were swept from power; the same thing hap- 
pened to the communist regime in Nicaragua. Other 
communist governments in Eastern Europe are wobbly 
and may be on their last legs. These transformations 
are shaking the communist states in other parts of the 
world to their very foundations. The challenges are so 
deep and widespread in fact that they add up to a pro- 
found and systemic crisis of communist regimes." 
Cuba, however, has appeared to be an exception to 
this pattern. 

Thus far, Cuba has emphatically rejected Soviet- 
style glasnost’ and perestroyka. Seemingly alone 
among communist regimes (even North Korea has 
opened a dialogue with the South), the Cuban regime 
has refused to change its fundamentals or to acknowl- 
edge new international realities and adjust its policies 
accordingly. Cuba has made no bows whatsoever to 
the newer currents of openness, democracy, change, 
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freedom, and pluralism now sweeping the world; “old 
thinking” predominates in its foreign policy. Fidel Cas- 
tro still dominates the Revolution in a one-man and 
highly personalistic fashion, and the entire apparatus of 
the totalitarian state—single-party regime, secret po- 
lice, thought control, absence of human rights, monop- 
olistic state-controlled institutions—remains locked in 
place. While the rest of the world is changing, Cuba ap- 
pears not only to be rigid and unchanging but even to 
have tightened its totalitarian controls. 

The image we have of Cuba as rigid and uncompro- 
mising, as rejecting the kinds of democratizing currents 
that have occurred in the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope, is essentially correct. And yet this image dis- 
guises the severe tensions existing in Cuba. Below the 
surface, Cuba and its Revolution are in deep trouble, 
signs of discontent are everywhere, and the basic ten- 
ets of the Revolution—the shift from capitalism to so- 
cialism and the shift away from the US into the Soviet 
camp—are being questioned as never before. The un- 
compromising bluster of the regime is a sign of weak- 
ness, not of strength; the hardening of totalitarian con- 
trols means not that the Revolution is strong but that itis 
in deep trouble.@ 

The general crisis besetting communist govern- 
ments throughout the world afflicts Cuba as well. | pro- 
pose to examine the challenge to communism in Cuba 
by analyzing crises in seven areas: ideology, institu- 
tions, society, leadership, the economy, social morale, 
and foreign relations. When considered cumulatively, 


'For an assessment of the crisis of communist regimes, published 
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these seven crises add up to a profound threat to the 
existing regime in Cuba. 


Crisis of Ideology 


Now 32 years old, Cuba's is still a relatively young 
revolution. Over the years, the regime has taken great 
pains to emphasize its ideological purity and its Marx- 
ist-Leninist moorings. One might expect, therefore, that 
ideology would be stronger in Cuba than in some other 
communist regimes. 

But in fact that does not appear to be the case. Cuba 
is intensely nationalistic and its Marxism-Leninism is 
strongly infused with nationalistic sentiment. Indeed, its 
nationalism is considerably stronger than its Marxism- 
Leninism, leaving the regime without a strong ideologi- 
cal base. “Socialism” has become a slogan, but among 
most Cubans, adherence to it is rather superficial. Na- 
tionalism can only go so far in holding the regime to- 
gether and giving it purpose, particularly with the 
mounting crises it faces, especially in the economy. 

The crisis of ideology has several dimensions, the 
first of which is Fidel Castro. Castro was never much of 
an ideologue. A nationalist, yes, and a skilled political 
operator, a charismatic figure, aman of immense ambi- 
tion and self-importance; but a Marxist-Leninist of only 
doubtful credentials. Perhaps the best analysis ever 
done on the question—a study by the US Department 
of the State at the behest of an apprehensive Eisenhow- 
er Administration in the last months of the dying Batista 
regime—concluded that there was “no evidence” that 
Castro was a communist.° Therefore, Castro’s 1961 
declaration that he was a Marxist-Leninist, had always 
been a Marxist-Leninist, and would always be a Marx- 
ist-Leninist came as a considerable surprise to objec- 
tive observers, to Castro’s closest aides, and probably 
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to Castro himself. His allegiance to Marxism-Leninism 
was purely pragmatic and calculating: it was a means 
to tweak the United States and to secure assistance 
from the Soviet Union. In fact, now as then, Castro re- 
mains impatient with ideology, and seems not to have 
seriously read Marx or Lenin. He makes the appropriate 
rhetorical bows to Marxism-Leninism, but has not inter- 
nalized it fully. Castro is a Marxist-Leninist of necessity, 
not of conviction. 

The lower levels of the regime are even less imbued 
with Marxism-Leninism. In Cuba, as in all communist 
states, once the first generation of revolutionaries be- 
gan to pass from the scene, a new generation began to 
take over that hardly remembered the heroism of the 
early revolutionary struggles. This generation is not 
driven by ideology. These “new men” (few women have 
made it to the level of the Communist party Executive 
Committee in Cuba) are pragmatists and bureaucrats, 
often impatient with the ideology and wanting mainly 
progress for themselves and their country. These offi- 
cials know how to mouth Marxist-Leninist slogans, but 
they seldom let ideology get in the way of ambition or 
practical action. Marxist-Leninist ideology is in any 
case sufficiently vague that it can rationalize almost any 
activity. Public discussion in Cuba is laden with ideo- 
logical posturings, but private conversations with mid- 
dle- and upper-level officials can and do take place on 
a purely pragmatic plane.* 

At a mass level, Marxist-Leninist ideology carries al- 
most no resonance at all, despite strenuous efforts to 
infuse ideology and political content into the education- 
al system, the mass media, and all areas of national life. 
In public, Castro has pushed the ideology, emphasized 
“moral incentives” over material ones (an exhortation 
that after years of hardship has worn very thin), and 
sought to create a ‘new Cuban man.” But so far there 
are few signs that the ideology has been internalized by 
very many. The Cuban people have just not bought the 
message. Many remain attracted to “socialism” as an 
ideal, but just as many blame socialism for their present 
problems. The ideology is not relevant to most Cubans’ 
lives, it is too abstract and “foreign,” and the Cubans 
have more important concerns (food shortages, de- 
pressed living standards) on their minds. 

Perhaps the most telling sign of ideological weak- 
ness in Cuba is the regime’s loss of direction, sense of 
purpose, and vision. A paralysis is affecting Cuba, and 
no one is sure of where the country is going. In years 
past, the Cuban leadership consoled itself in the face of 
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all the hardship by telling itself that it represented the 
wave of the future. But almost no one believes that any- 
more, either in Cuba or in what remains of the socialist 
world. Cubans in the middle and upper levels of the re- 
gime are no longer convinced that they are still in the 
vanguard of history. This shift has done much to sap en- 
ergy from the Revolution. The Revolution has lost its 
self-image.° In the process, the regime’s legitimacy 
has been undermined. In addition, the global crisis of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology has not only drained enthusi- 
asm from the regime but also undermined its very pur- 
pose and reason for being. Cuba has seen the future, 
and it has proved to be a shambles. 

What has taken the place of ideology? Nothing so far, 
except that, as in most communist regimes, we have 
been witnessing the rise of anew generation that is nei- 
ther very committed to the ideology nor dedicated to 
sacrifice, the rising influence on that generation of the 
demand for material goods, and an increasing desire 
for the basic bedrocks of Western civilization—not just 
rock music, Coke, and jeans, but also freedom, democ- 
racy, and human rights. These trends in Cuba may 
bode as much ill for the regime in the future as does the 
decline in the attractiveness of the regime’s Marxist- 
Leninist ideology. 


Crisis of Institutions 


The Cuban Revolution has never been strongly insti- 
tutionalized. The Cuban political tradition has been one 
of personalism, not bureaucratic organization. In the 
late 1950’s, Castro came to personify the Revolution, 
and during the 1960's, he was its one-man decision- 
maker. He was universally referred to by his first name, 
a sign of both affection and of personalization. Castro’s 
style was to ride around the island in his jeep, soaking 
in the plaudits, while also making ad hoc, spur-of-the- 
moment decisions about agrarian reform, industrializa- 
tion, and other matters that he knew little about. Cas- 
tro’s personalistic style was highly publicized at the 
time, and to some it seemed romantic and endearing. 
But it helped ruin the effort at agricultural diversifica- 
tion, produced a series of wrong decisions about in- 
dustrialization, and helped precipitate the downward 
turn of the economy. Cuba has still not recovered from 
these early mistakes. But through it all, Castro re- 
mained the great caudillo (man-on-horseback; nowa- 
days jeepback) of the Revolution.® 

During the 1970's, with Cuba having become abso- 
lutely dependent on the Soviet Union for its livelinood, 
the Soviets insisted on greater regularity, normalcy, 
and rationality in decision-making. The Soviet system is 
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rationalistic and bureaucratic, and Moscow neither un- 
derstood nor appreciated the flamboyant, populist, 
and charismatic style of Fidel Castro. An elaborate bu- 
reaucratic structure was put in place, modeled on that 
of the Soviet Union, in an effort to rationalize Cuban de- 
Cision-making. 

But after two decades of “bureaucratization,”’ Castro 
still makes all the important decisions in Cuba. Small, 
routine matters can now be handled in the bureaucra- 
cy, but on the large issues, Castro remains the key per- 
son. Without his approval, almost nothing gets done. 
Despite the increased presence of “bureaucratic” 
methods of decision-making, the personalistic model 
continues to coexist alongside it, and often completely 
overshadows it.’ 

Cuba has the worst of all possible worlds. On the one 
hand, it has Fidel Castro, a clever man but one whose 
megalomania, resentments concerning the United 
States, incredible ego, poor decisions, and extraordi- 
nary sense of self-importance (the world, not just Cuba, 
is his stage) have been both the cement and the undo- 
ing of the Revolution. But on the other hand, Castro is 
aging (more on this below); his bluster and sheer pres- 
ence are no longer sufficient to keep the Revolution on 
track. Castro still has considerable moral authority as 
the /ider maximo of the Revolution, but increasingly he 
is being deemed irrelevant by the younger generation. 
The unraveling that will almost certainly follow Castro’s 
demise is the fate to which all regimes so heavily based 
on one-man charismatic rule ultimately are doomed. 

At the same time, the bureaucratic structure pat- 
terned after the older Soviet model has become just as 
venal and unproductive as its parent. It is riddled with 
graft, sinecures, special favoritism (increasingly so), 
shortages, and inefficiencies. Plus, it has little actual 
decision-making authority. Cuba seems unhappily to 
have combined the worst features of Soviet and Latin 
American bureaucracy. 

At the grass-roots level, the Committees for the De- 
fense of the Revolution (CDR’s)—neighborhood and 
block associations that performed mainly vigilante 
functions—have not been well received by most Cu- 
bans, and have begun to fade into obscurity. Their one 
purpose seems to be spying and reporting any devi- 
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ance among neighbors; they could not serve as a future 
base for representative and democratic government. 

The several mass organizations for youth, women, 
etc., whose creation in the 1960's was greeted warmly 
by supporters of the Revolution, are now viewed as sim- 
ply organs of the state and official mouthpieces of the 
regime. Their memberships are declining as more and 
more Cubans—like their East European and Soviet 
counterparts before them—have come to value genu- 
inely pluralist and independent associations. 

The Communist party has become, like the parties in 
other communist regimes, an elite organization whose 
members are dedicated mainly to hanging onto power 
and preserving their own “perqs” and privileges. At Cu- 
ba’s lovely Verdedero Beach, an entire separate penin- 
sula has been reserved for the grandiose mansions of 
high party officials, public access to which is prevented 
by metal gates and armed guards. Party members mo- 
nopolize all positions of influence in the regime. To be 
sure, the party itself has come to serve as an avenue of 
upward mobility for some able, talented Cubans seek- 
ing to rise to the top of the pyramid. But the party has 
become populated mainly with careerists; many ob- 
servers are not convinced that the party has the cadres 
and trained leaders to govern Cuba after Castro even- 
tually departs from the scene. 

This leaves the army, headed by Fidel’s younger 
brother and heir-apparent, Raul. He is also Moscow's 
favorite because his orthodoxy is unquestioned. But 
Raul has several chips on his shoulder, is not well liked 
by the Cuban people, and lacks Fidel’s presence, cha- 
risma, and sense of the historic. He is also said to have 
been involved in some shady dealings. Raul may not 
have Fidel’s charisma, but with Moscow's support and 
as head of the armed forces he has some obvious 
advantages. 

The Cuban armed forces are the largest, best 
trained, best equipped, and by far the most experi- 
enced military in Latin America—perhaps in the world 
—given their recent involvement in so many armed 
conflicts ranging from Central America to Southern Afri- 
ca to Ethiopia to South Yemen to Cambodia. But the 
armed forces have not been immune to the growing di- 
visions and dissension in Cuban society. Many Cuban 
families lost sons in Angola; several thousand troops 
also returned from the African campaigns with AIDS. 
The trial and execution of General Arnaldo Ochoa and 
several of his aides on drug-running charges also re- 
vealed fissures within the armed forces. Earlier, some 
analysts predicted that once Castro passed from the 
scene—and given the debilities of the bureaucracy 
and the Communist party—the army might well take 
power to prevent the unraveling of the regime. That 
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could still occur; or the army could prop up a party dic- 
tatorship by serving as the power behind the throne. 
But in the wake of the Ochoa trial a new complication 
has arisen: the possibility that the army could also frag- 
ment, with various army factions allying with various ci- 
villan factions in the competition for power. With the 
army poised to play a major role in the competition for 
power after Castro's demise, one wonders whether the 
praetorian politics of pre-revolutionary Cuba will not 
again come into play. 


Crisis of Society 


Cuba does not have any serious ethnic or regional- 
separatist movement with which to contend, as do the 
Soviet Union and some Eastern European states. But it 
does have a number of other social cleavages with 
which it must deal and which have the potential to 
change Cuban society fundamentally or to tear it apart. 

To begin, there are sharp generational differences.® 
Castro himself is now in his 60’s, paunchy, graying, and 
balding; most of the old guard of the Communist party 
are in their 70's. The old guard monopolizes most of the 
important positions in the regime, meanwhile separat- 
ing itself more and more from the daily life of the society 
and ruling in an increasingly imperious manner. The 
next generation, consisting of many very talented peo- 
ple—persons in their 40’s who may only dimly remem- 
ber the revolution of the late 1950’s and who are not 
ideologues but bureaucrats and technicians—is not 
only impatient with the inefficiencies of the old leader- 
ship but also wants to take over their perqs and posi- 
tions, the sooner the better. In interviews, many of these 
younger officials were remarkably candid in saying that 
they thought the Revolution took some wrong turns in 
the early 1960's, and in criticizing the senior leadership, 
even Castro. 

By now, however, there is also a third revolutionary 
generation of people, in their early 20's and younger. 
As in other Third-World countries, the majority of Cu- 
ba’s population is under 25 years old. Despite all the 
educational thought control, the government’s propa- 
ganda over the past 30 years, and the concerted effort 
to create a “new Cuban man” (socialist, loyal to the 
Revolution, selfless) by concentrating on the youth, the 
regime seems to have lost the battle for the hearts and 
minds of Cuba’s young people. It may have been more 
successful in the countryside (although in this century, 
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the countryside has never dominated Cuba), but 
among youths in Havana there is little evidence that the 
new Cuban man or woman has emerged. Cuban young 
people have also been strongly attracted by what Lu- 
cian Pye once called the “world culture’? of rock music 
(including now its protest lyrics), dress, and behavior 
emanating from the West. They also want more free- 
dom, they would like to be able to travel, and they won- 
der why they must continue to make sacrifices for a re- 
gime that does not seem to be going anywhere. These 
young people are patriotic and nationalistic, and 
doubtless many of them would be willing to defend and 
maybe even die for the Revolution; but discontent is 
simmering among the youth, as it is among the general 
population, and in Cuba’s difficult circumstances it can 
only get worse. 

The regime’s vaunted social programs have not 
worked as well as claimed, which is also generating 
discontent. The Cuban economy has been in difficult 
straits since the Revolution (see below), but for a long 
time the regime and its sympathizers abroad consoled 
themselves by pointing to its successes in social-wel- 
fare programs: housing, health care, and education. 
The housing program, by Castro’s own admission, has 
been the least successful: the housing situation in Ha- 
vana is terrible and rapidly getting worse as old houses 
deteriorate and few new ones are built to replace them. 
The apartment houses that are constructed by the state 
in the suburbs and interior cities do not keep pace with 
demand and are shoddily built. 

Earlier, Cuba made major strides in medicine, but 
now it is facing renewed shortages of medical person- 
nel and facilities. Indications are that malnutrition and 
malnutrition-related diseases are again on the rise and 
that life expectancy is going down. Similarly with edu- 
cation: in the early 1960's, Cuba concentrated heavily 
on education and significantly reduced illiteracy (which 
even before the Revolution was low—25 percent—by 
Latin American standards). But since that early spurt, 
educational efforts have flagged, and functional illitera- 
cy is again rising. The economy simply has not generat- 
ed the resources to maintain education or other social 
programs at adequate levels. In addition, there is 
some, although still inconclusive, evidence that the ear- 
lier figures may have been “cooked,” that is, exagger- 
ated to make the regime’s efforts appear in a better 
light.'° 


Crisis of Leadership 


Fidel Castro has passed his 60th birthday and is visi- 
bly aging. His famous beard is now gray and scraggly. 


He is no longer the young, dashing, dynamic leader of 
yesterday, and up close he looks old and pasty. Some 
reports indicate that he has lung cancer. 

Crude jokes circulate in Havana about the longevity 
of Castro’s rule, which is now 32 years. Some Cuban 
cynics mutter that Castro wishes to surpass the record 
of Paraguay’s Alfredo Stroessner (35 years) as the 
longest-ruling dictator in all of Latin America in the 20th 
century. There was a wild celebration in Asuncién when 
Stroessner surpassed the previous 31-year record of 
the Dominican Republic's bloody tyrant Rafael Trujillo, 
and now Fidel has surpassed Trujillo as well. A certain 
perverse pride exists among dictators in these matters. 

Cubans are also beginning to question and make 
jokes about Castro’s machismo. |In Latin American so- 
ciety, this is usually a sign that a dictator is in trouble, 
that he will soon face serious challenges. It is that time 
in Havana, atime of thinking about incipient challenges 
to Castro’s long rule. It is thus high time for Castro to 
think about stepping down. Or, alternatively, he has the 
option of turning up the terror, which also in due course 
usually produces the regime’s demise.'' Fidel Castro 
appears more and more like one of those aging, rotting 
tyrants in the novel One Hundred Years of Solitude—an 
irony, since the author of that work, Gabriel Garcia Mar- 
quez, has long been a Castro admirer. 

Castro is seen even by his own subordinates as in- 
creasingly out of touch. He is still honored and deferred 
to as the great hero of the Revolution; he still has con- 
siderable moral authority. But my conversations with 
Cuban officials indicate that while honoring him in the 
breach, they also increasingly ignore his advice. As in 
Franco's Spain in the early 1970’s, the post-dictatorial 
transition has begun in Cuba even while the dictator is 
still in power. '2 

What will happen once Castro goes is very uncertain 
and—with the decline and fall of so many Marxist- 
Leninist regimes—is becoming increasingly more so. 
Cuba has alarge number of bright, able, skilled middle- 
level officials in the party and in the government, but 
none of them has the charisma or the stature to fill Cas- 
tro’s shoes. And with its inefficient bureaucracy, it is 
doubtful that Cuban communism could survive without 
major alterations unless a single charismatic leader is 
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there to hold it together. But Castro, fearing potential 
challenges to his absolute authority, has never allowed 
anyone else to build up a personal power base or to ac- 
quire the kinds of responsibilities that might have pro- 
vided training for a successor. Those who developed 
such ambitions, such as General Ochoa, have been 
quickly disposed of. Moscow has also been worrying 
about the problem of the Castro succession, and its so- 
lution has been to try to institutionalize the Revolution by 
strengthening the party and improving the bureaucra- 
cy. But these steps, even if successful, might not be 
enough to hold Cuba together in the post-Castro era. 

It seems highly unlikely that when Castro leaves the 
scene, the Cuban regime will disintegrate. It seems far 
more likely that a combination of Raul, the army and the 
party will provide continuity. Nevertheless, the regime 
faces numerous internal tensions, and pressures from 
the outside (Moscow, Washington, and Miami) are in- 
tensifying. However, once the great /ider of the Revolu- 
tion departs, it would not be surprising to see some of 
the threads that hold the regime together begin to fray, 
come apart, and unravel. If these developments were 
to be accompanied by widespread expressions of dis- 
content in Havana, an uprising in one of Cuba's prov- 
inces, or an exile invasion, the regime could very quick- 
ly have a severe crisis on its hands. 


Crisis of the Economy 


The Cuban economy has long been a troublesome 
problem for the regime. '? Now the economy promises 
to become an even worse disaster, undermining further 
the regime’s claims to accomplishments in the social 
area, destroying morale and hope, and ultimately 
threatening the stability of communist rule. 

Some perspective on this issue is necessary. Before 
the Revolution, Cuba was one of the highest-ranking 
nations in Latin America on various indices of eco- 
nomic development (third in manufacturing, first in 
transportation, fifth in per capita income). Batista’s 
Cuba was notat all, as the Castro regime’s propaganda 
and its foreign apologists tried to portray it, abackward, 
poverty-ridden country. 

From 1959 to 1969, the Cuban economy was ruin- 
ously managed. Ché Guevara, one of the heroes of the 
Revolution, was put in charge for most of this period. 
Guevara may have been an heroic guerrilla fighter, but 
he knew nothing about economics and was a terrible 
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administrator. Cuba first tried heavy industrialization, 
but after building expensive factories, it found that it 
was less expensive to import industrial products than to 
produce them domestically. The empty factories that 
dot the Cuban countryside are illustrations of the clas- 
sic mistakes of an incompetently run, centrally planned 
economy. Meanwhile, Cuba neglected agriculture, 
which soon found itself in ruins. Then, in the late 1960's, 
Cuba went back to “king sugar’ on a massive scale 
and industrialization was abandoned. 

Today, Cuba is far more dependent on its historic sin- 
gle crop, sugar, than it was before the Revolution. Sug- 
ar accounts for approximately 90 percent of Cuba’s ex- 
port earnings, as compared with only 75 percent 35 
years ago. The shift back to sugar has come at atime of 
disastrously low prices for sugar, when everyone 
knows that sugar has no future on the world market. At 
about 7.5 cents per pound, the world market price for 
sugar is about half of Cuba’s production costs. In re- 
cent years, most countries, including the United States, 
those in Western Europe, and the Soviet Union, have 
become largely self-sufficient in sugar, thanks to in- 
creased sugar-beet production. In addition, consumer 
preferences are changing: we now drink light beer in- 
stead of sugared beer, diet colas instead of the real 
thing, and use saccharine in our coffee. Finally, tech- 
nology has overtaken the Cubans: real sugar but with- 
out the calories can now be produced in laboratories. 
When this product comes on the market in a few years, 
it will devastate the few remaining economies still 
heavily dependent on sugar. Recognizing these dismal 
trends, such historic sugar-producing countries as the 
Philippines and the Dominican Republic have been di- 
versifying out of sugar. 

Meanwhile, Cuba’s efforts to diversify its economy 
have foundered. Industry is practically nonexistent; 
there is no business or commerce to speak of; diversifi- 
cation into other crops has not worked out, chiefly be- 
cause Cuba's “natural” market, the United States, is 
closed to it; and tourism—though now being encour- 
aged again—is still in its primitive stages. The hotels 
are old and dingy (though some new ones are being 
built); service (which, to the socialist Cubans smacks of 
subservience) is practically nonexistent; the soap 
doesn't produce lather; and the toilet paper is more like 
sandpaper—all familiar problems for tourists in social- 
ist countries. Our group, which stayed in the Havana Li- 
bre (the Havana Hilton in earlier times), was forewarned 
that the rooms would all be bugged, but of course the 
Cubans also managed to blame that on the preceding 
Batista regime—as though the technology had not 
been upgraded in the last 30 years. Recently, Cuba 
and a Spanish consortium worked out a deal to build 
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new hotels and improve the service (with the proviso 
that the consortium could hire and fire whom it chose); 
but Cuba's relations with Spain are now at a very low 
point (see below), and it will take years and maybe de- 
cades before Cuba is ready for large-scale tourism 
again. Moreover, tourism, by bringing in foreign ideas, 
tastes, and lifestyles, has the capacity to further under- 
mine the regime, as it did Franco’s a quarter of a 
century ago in Spain. 

The possibility is growing—and most Cubans recog- 
nize this—that the economy may never recover. But if 
the economy fails to deliver, the social programs that 
are the regime’s chief claim to accomplishment will 
continue to run down. The regime cannot in this day 
and age continue to rely on “moral incentives” alone; 
eventually it must start to deliver real goods and servi- 
ces—or else! 

Poorer countries (such as the Dominican Republic, 
which historically lagged behind the more richly-en- 
dowed Cuba on various indices of economic develop- 
ment) have now passed Cuba in terms of per capita in- 
come. The larger countries of South America and 
Mexico have all, economically speaking, left Cuba in 
the dust. The English-speaking islands of the Caribbe- 
an have similarly prospered while Cuba has floun- 
dered. Even in Central America, beset by immense so- 
cial and political problems caused in part by Cuba's 
meddling and sponsorship of guerrilla activities, eco- 
nomic performance has been better than Cuba's. 

Cuba’s economic performance has been dismal not 
just in comparison with neighboring capitalist countries 
but also with socialist ones. Even with their upheavals 
and economic inefficiencies of recent years, for exam- 
ple, the countries of Eastern Europe, China, the Soviet 
Union, and North Korea have all done better than Cuba. 
Cubais in fact the only socialist country that has shown 
almost no growth at all in the last 30 years. In some key 
sectors, Cuba is still trying to catch up to production 
levels of the 1950's. 

Into this economic breach caused by bad planning 
and disastrous economic management came the Sovi- 
et Union. Soviet subsidies helped to keep afloat this is- 
land economy, which would otherwise have sunk be- 
neath the Caribbean. The Soviet subsidy, chiefly in the 
form of paying inflated prices for Cuban sugar (which 
the Soviets do not need) and providing Cuba with 
cheap petroleum, has been in the range of US$5 billion 
per year, or $14 million per day. The subsidy is larger 
than that provided by the United States to any country 
inthe world. Because Castro’s purse strings are in Mos- 
cow, it is clear that the Soviet Union is often able to dic- 
tate Cuban policy, both domestic and foreign. As Rob- 
ert Packenham’s careful analysis has shown, the re- 


gime has managed to devastate the economy and has 
replaced one form of dependency (on the United 
States) with an even worse kind (on the Soviet Union). ' 
But that was all before the economic and political dis- 
integration of the Soviet Union. In a time of economic 
hardships at home, the Soviets are not eager to take on 
more basket cases in the Third World, and they have 
become increasingly impatient with Cuba. Soviet offi- 
cials in Havana are unanimous in their derogatory 
comments about the Cuban “management style” and 
especially about Castro—comments often laced with 
cultural and racial prejudice. Cuba is probably still too 
valuable a proxy in the Third World and too much a 
thorn in the side of the United States for Moscow simply 
to give up onit. However, Moscow is now decreasing its 
trade and aid with Cuba and telling the Cubans they will 
have to find new markets and be more on their own. '® 
The declining economic support from Moscow explains 
Castro’s testiness toward the Soviet Union in recent 
speeches, his willingness to diversify the economy by 
opening up Cuba to greater tourism, and his desire to 
gain access to US markets. Meanwhile, the regime has 
put the country on a“‘war” footing, with greater ration- 
ing of scarce goods, reductions in food allotments, 
bread rationing, and calls for still more sacrifices. 


Crisis of Morale 


After years of revolutionary upheaval, fiery speech- 
es, and few accomplishments to show for all the sacri- 
fices, Cuban society is facing a crisis of morale. The 
Cubans complain mightily that they never have enough 
money, that there is nothing to buy in the shops, that 
their currency is worthless. Like the Russians today and 
the Poles before 1989, they are increasingly impatient 
with the rationing and the long lines, with the shoddy 
goods they receive at the end of the those lines, and 
with the special stores and privileges enjoyed by the 
party and regime elite. 

Some Cubans still go through the motions of waxing 
enthusiastic over the Revolution (that is expected and 
even required of them), but genuine emotion is lacking. 
What was earlier felt as an intoxicating explosion and 
surge of liberation and heady optimism is no longer 
there. The Revolution has become a dull, mostly boring 
routine. 
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Cuba is not a very happy country. There is little spon- 
taneity, enthusiasm, or joie de vivre. The country’s vitali- 
ty and restless energy have been sapped. The endless 
lines, shortages, and rationing have taken an enormous 
toll. Little money is available to spend, and in any case, 
the shops—except the special stores reserved for the 
elite—are empty of goods to buy. Once dynamic and 
bustling, Havana has become a dull, gray, crumbling 
city. 

Cuban young people interviewed by the author 
found the regime boring and out of date. Unless one isa 
part of the university-educated elite and a member of 
the party, there is not much to do or look forward to. A 
person cannot travel, move, change jobs, or do almost 
anything without the regime’s permission. Few incen- 
tives exist apart from the “moral” ones, and after three 
decades, these admonitions to work and sacrifice more 
are wearing thin. Cuban young people have no money 
to spend and nothing to spend it on even if they had 
some. During the week there is nothing to do in once- 
lively Havana, and on weekends the big thing to do is to 
walk (no one has cars) to the waterfront area for an ice 
cream cone. Thatis the extent of social life. Restaurants 
and clubs like the Tropicana (whose show is a relic of 
the Batista era, and is designed for tourists, with the 
showgirls wearing bananas and coconuts on their 
heads 4 /Ja some old Carmen Miranda movie) are too 
expensive, may be closed to average Cubans, and 
were established mainly to earn foreign exchange from 
the few visitors who come to Cuba. A more risqué show 
at the Tropicana, which takes place after hours, is re- 
served for high Cuban officials. 

Many Cubans recognize, further, that democracy 
and human rights, not Marxism-Leninism, represent the 
wave of the future in Latin America. Cuba has made 
some half-hearted rhetorical efforts to align itself with 
these trends, but since it has no democracy and its hu- 
man-rights record is abysmal, these steps are seen as 
hollow and hypocritical. Cuba has repeatedly arrested 
those who dare to speak out in favor of human rights; its 
record on human rights is so bad that it has prompted 
investigations by the United Nations. Some members of 
the regime recognize that Cuba is out of step with the 
times and the democratizing currents in Latin America. 
They even express their disappointments to visitors 
while also recognizing they cannot do much to change 
the system—at least not until Castro is gone. 

Cubans do not like the system but cannot change it, 
so they have resigned themselves to it. There is wide- 
spread complaining, which the regime often tolerates 
as a Safety valve to let off steam, but little organized op- 
position. The Committees in Defense of the Revolution 
and other totalitarian controls take care of that. Cubans 
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know that public expressions of discontent would bring 
them only trouble. In the author's long walking tours 
around Havana in neighborhoods off the main streets, 
countless people would sidle up and pop the question: 
“How can | get to Miami?” Cuba is an island fortress, 
and it is not easy to get in or out. One cannot, as in Cen- 
tral America, pay a few gratuities to get across the bor- 
ders and into the land of milk and honey. Defections, 
however, are on the rise; and my estimate is that if the 
boats were made available a la Mariel and they were 
free to go, fully one-third to one-half of the population 
would leave. 

Even among high-ranking Communist-party, foreign- 
ministry, and government officials with whom the author 
met—privately and in places where the conversations 
could not be overheard—the sense is strong that the 
Revolution has failed and requires new direction. Even 
more surprising, since it came from senior officials, was 
the idea that Cuba had made some wrong decisions in 
the early 1960's. The two most important mistakes men- 
tioned by these officials were (1) the decision to trans- 
form Cuba into a wholly socialist economy rather than 
into one of a more mixed kind; and (2) the decision to 
cut off Cuba entirely from the United States (its main, 
closest, and best market, and still the chief magnet and 
focus of attention for most Cubans) and to realign itself 
entirely within the Soviet orbit. 

But these two policies define the Cuban Revolution. 
Take them away, and the legitimacy of the Revolution 
collapses. Such comments from high government offi- 
cials mean that they are questioning the very bedrocks 
of the Revolution. But these people are also realistic; 
they know that the clock cannot be turned back and 
that they are stuck with the system they have. This in es- 
sence is probably what now makes Cuba such a sad 
and melancholy country: the widespread sense that 
terrible mistakes were made but an equally strong 
sense that it is now too late to do anything about them, 
that Fidel and the leadership could never admit that 
they had made mistakes even if everyone acknowl- 
edges them in private, and therefore that they are con- 
demned to live with the system they have, however 
woeful it may be. 


Cuba’s International Isolation 


Cuba and its Revolution have become increasingly 
isolated internationally. The heady days of Cuba acting 
as an inspiration to revolutionaries everywhere and its 
leadership of the nonaligned movement are over. On all 
fronts, the regime is out of step with its own region and 
with the world. '® 
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Castro’s appeal to the Latin American Left has fallen 
precipitously. As Latin America during the 1980's 
moved toward democracy, and as the obvious failures 
of Cuba and other socialist regimes became manifest, 
the attractiveness of Marxism-Leninism declined and 
the Cuban model lost its appeal. United States Informa- 
tion Agency surveys reveal that throughout the hemi- 
sphere, in country after country, the population prefers, 
not Marxism-Leninism (or authoritarianism either), but 
representative, democratic government.'’ Many on the 
Latin Left have abandoned guerrilla campaigns in favor 
of electoral politics. The steam has gone out of the 
hemispheric revolutionary ethos. 

Cuba has also lost almost all its allies and supporters 
within the Caribbean/Central American region. The 
Grenadan revolutionary regime has been ousted, Ni- 
caragua’s Sandinistas have been repudiated by the 
country’s electorate, and Castro's newfound buddy, 
Manuel Noriega, is imprisoned in a US jail. In addition, 
under Soviet pressure, the guerrillas of the Faribundo 
Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN) have been 
weakened and have entered into negotiations for 
peace with the government in El Salvador. Even Mexi- 
co, which had long befriended the Cuban Revolution 
and used that policy to tweak the United States, is now 
putting distance between itself and Cuba. 

During the 1980’s, Cuba succeeded in reestablish- 
ing normal state-to-state relations, broken since the 
early 1960’s, with a number of Latin American coun- 
tries, and has heralded this as a triumph for the Revo- 
lution and a defeat for the US policy of isolating Cuba. 
But there is another and far more persuasive explana- 
tion for the renewal of these ties. Cuba is now dealing 
from a position of relative weakness, and the states with 
which it reopened relations are relatively stronger. Un- 
like in the 1960’s, very few Latin American nations feel 
threatened by the example of Cuba’s Revolution or by 
Cuba’s sponsorship of guerrilla movements within their 
borders. Reestablishing relations with Cuba carries 
some trade advantages for other Latin American coun- 
tries and enables these countries to satisfy their own 
domestic leftists. Rather than a sign of Cuba's success, 
therefore, the new diplomatic relations with other Latin 
American countries are a sign of those countries’ matu- 
rity and self-confidence, of the integrity of their political 
institutions, and of Cuba's debilities. 
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Meanwhile, Cuba has lost further ground diplomati- 
cally and politically elsewhere in the world. When a 
large number of Cubans seeking political asylum took 
refuge in the Spanish Embassy in Havana, Cuba treat- 
ed Spain and its diplomats shabbily, and thus squan- 
dered all the good will that it had tried to develop with 
Felipe Gonzalez’s Socialist government. Cuba’s rela- 
tions with other West European socialist parties and 
governments, and with the Socialist Internationale, 
have also been eroding. Cuba’s many human-rights 
abuses, its economic failures and mismanagement, 
and its rejection of any Soviet-style glasnost’ and pe- 
restroyka have further harmed the regime’s reputation 
in Western Europe. Meanwhile, as the regimes in East- 
ern Europe have democratized and undergone trans- 
formation, they are also reassessing their relations with 
Cuba and finding the Castro regime less than satisfac- 
tory. Vaclav Havel has been particularly pointed in urg- 
ing Cuba to try a whiff of freedom. 

Similar trends have increasingly estranged Cuba 
from its longtime friend and sponsor, the Soviet Union. 
Moscow has long subsidized the Cuban Revolution, for 
Cuba was a useful ally and proxy presumed capable of 
wreaking vast destabilization on Latin America and en- 
gaging in proxy wars with clients of the United States. 
But Moscow can no longer afford this enormous drain 
on its economy, Latin America is not viewed as an im- 
portant arena for Soviet diplomacy, and Moscow clear- 
ly deems its relations with the US to be far more impor- 
tant than its relations with Cuba. '® 

Cuba has explicitly rejected Mikhail Gorbachev's 
calls for glasnost’ and perestroyka in favor of a call for 
“rectification.” '? Rectification means essentially a re- 
turn to moral incentives, ideological purity, central plan- 
ning, and one-man rule—all the radical principles of the 
1960’s that got Cuba in so many difficulties in the first 
place. Seen from inside Cuba, rectification is not a pro- 
gressive step but a reactionary one. Like Cuba’s for- 
eign policy “accomplishments” in recent years, rectifi- 
cation is a sign of weakness, not of success. 

Rectification has been portrayed in the press as Cas- 
tro’s answer to Gorbachev's challenges, an alternative 
to the Soviet and East European reforms. It is probably 
that—and also considerably less. For g/lasnost’ and 
perestroyka in Cuba, if ever tried, have the potential to 
be profoundly destabilizing. The real reason for Cas- 
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tro’s rejection of the Gorbachev formula, then, is fear 
that his own power would thereby be eroded and his re- 
gime possibly destroyed. Castro himself recognizes 
the weaknesses and discontent in his regime and has 
concluded that he and the Revolution cannot take such 
chances. As long as Castro is in power, there will be lit- 
tle glasnost’ and perestroyka. 

At the same time the Soviets are maintaining the 
pressure. They have been meeting with the Cuban 
business community in Miami to talk trade and com- 
merce.”° They are talking of using Miami instead of Ha- 
vana as a hub for the Soviet airline Aeroflot. Their aid 
and subsidies to Castro are all declining.*' All these 
steps have added to the isolation of Cuba—and to its 
paranoia. 


Conclusions 


After 32 years, the Cuban Revolution might be ex- 
pected to have consolidated itself, to have become in- 
stitutionalized and to have cemented its base, to be se- 
cure and self-confident. But in fact what one finds in 
Cuba is terrible insecurity, weak institutions, a lack of 
self-confidence, severe uncertainty about the future, 
and an unconsolidated regime. Cuba faces all the gen- 
eral crises confronted recently by communist regimes 
—a Crisis of ideology, a crisis of institutions, a crisis of 
society, a crisis of leadership, a crisis of the economy, 
and a crisis of morale—and it faces additional crises, 
which these other states did not, stemming from its in- 
ternational isolation and its preoccupation with and 
proximity to the United States. Rather than constituting 
a strong and well-entrenched regime, Cuba seems 


°For a report on these activities, see Moscow-Miami Dialogue: The Mini 
Summit, Occasional Paper Series, Vol. Ill, No. 1, Institute for Soviet and East 
European Studies, University of Miami, Coral Gables, FL, 1990. 

The Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1991. 
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very precarious and vulnerable indeed. Cuba is, to be 
sure, a totalitarian state with all the mechanisms of con- 
trol characteristic of such regimes, but upon close ex- 
amination, it is apparent that the strings that hold the 
whole system together are quite weak. Such consider- 
ations account for Cuba’s frenzied diplomatic activity in 
recent years and for its strong rejection of Gorbachev- 
like reforms of glasnost’ and perestroyka. 

Cuba's reaching out to various Latin American coun- 
tries stems from Cuba’s weaknesses. It also stems from 
Cuba's profound unhappiness with the Soviet Union 
and the feeling that the Soviets have abandoned both 
socialism and Cuba. Cuba realizes that the Soviet 
Union cannot continue propping up the Cuban econo- 
my and therefore it needs to expand its trade and diplo- 
matic contacts with other nations. Similarly, the new 
strategy of rectification, of going back to monolithic ide- 
ology and central control, is not something Cuba fol- 
lows out of choice but because it recognizes its weak- 
nesses and simmering discontents, and fears that if it 
institutes a policy of openness and pluralism, the entire 
edifice of Castro’s rule may come tumbling down. 

Cuba is not about to collapse tomorrow. It still has 
considerable strengths and reserves, including a mas- 
sive coercive apparatus. Castro’s personality and mor- 
al legitimacy, despite all the fissures and explosive 
pressures, will probably hold the Revolution together at 
least for a time. Meanwhile, the crises in the Cuban so- 
cial, economic, and political fabric will continue. Once 
Castro leaves the scene, it may be that Raul, the army, 
and the party will be able to hold the regime together in 
altered form. But the author’s strong impression after 
two visits to Cuba and numerous interviews with high 
officials is that Cuba is a boiling cauldron of tensions 
and simmering discontents. On the one hand, to the 
many Cubans in Miami whose bumper stickers pro- 
claim “Next Year in Havana,” the advice would be: 
don't pack your bags yet. On the other hand, it might 
not be a bad idea at least to get them out of the closet. 


Traveling Heavy: The Intellectual 
Baggage of the Chinese Diaspora 


Geremie Barmé 


... Do not travel to a state that is in danger, 
and live not in a state that is in disorder. Pre- 
sent yourself when the Way holds sway, 
when not, then retire. When a state is well- 
governed it is shameful to be poor and low- 
ly. But it is also shameful to be rich and 


—Confucius, The Analects, VIII:13. 


prosperous when a state is ill-governed. 

uring the protest movement of spring 1989 in the 

People’s Republic of China, hundreds of promi- 

nent intellectuals added their voices to the gen- 
eral clamor for clean government and political reform. 
Together with the students and ordinary citizens of Bei- 
jing they offered the Communist party a unique oppor- 
tunity to win the confidence of the nation. That opportu- 
nity was lost. Since the Beijing massacre of early June 
1989, it has become a platitude to claim that the party 
has lost irrevocably the support of the intelligentsia, 
and even brought its own legitimacy into serious ques- 
tion. 

In the year and a half since the suppression of the 
protest movement, a Chinese intellectual and cultural 
diaspora of a magnitude unseen since 1949 has devel- 
loped—the result of the most devastating purge of intel- 


Geremie Barmé is a Research Scholar with the Divi- 
sion of Pacific and Asian History at the Australian Na- 
tional University (Canberra) specializing in 20th-cen- 
tury Chinese thought, culture, and history. This article 
was written as part of the Tiananmen Documentation 
Project of the Australian National University. The au- 
thor thanks Linda Jiavin for numerous helpful sugges- 
tions. 
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lectual life experienced in China since the Cultural Rev- 
olution. After June 4, some of China’s best-known writ- 
ers and intellectual figures, as well as many of the 
prominent student leaders, left China by whatever 
means, legal or not, open to them. They fled to coun- 
tries throughout the world, in particular to France and 
the United States, where they joined large communities 
of Chinese students and scholars, many of whom had 
already decided not to return to China. One estimate 
puts the total number of mainland Chinese scholars, 
students, and other Chinese nationals scattered 
around the world since June 1989 at 100,000. 

In the months immediately after the June 4 massacre, 
the exiles won the sympathy and support of many for- 
eign governments, of the citizens of the countries in 
which they took refuge, as well as of overseas Chinese 
communities. With donated money some of them orga- 
nized a new political party to pursue democracy and 
human rights in China—the Federation for a Democrat- 
ic China (Minzhu Zhongguo zhenxian, or Minzhen for 
short)— and, in 1990, they began publishing a political 
and theoretical journal called Democratic China 
(Minzhu Zhongguo). Writers in exile set up their own as- 
sociation and launched two literary journals, one based 
in Oslo, Norway (Today, Jintian), and the other in West 
Lafayette, Indiana (Square, Guangchang). Similarly, 
Chinese journalists in North America were quick to join 
together and establish their own weekly newspaper, 
the Press Freedom Herald (Xinwen ziyou daobao), 
which they hoped would be instrumental in breaking 
through the news blockade imposed by the mainland. 
The China Information Center, a group based in Boston 
and led by the former Canton activist Gong Xiaoxia, 
which provided information on developments in China 
during the protest movement, has earned a reputation 
for a quality and probity of work that is nearly unique 
among the dissident organizations. Numerous other 


———— 


—— 
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groups and publications sprang up elsewhere in the 
world after the massacre. The possibilities for continu- 
ing and developing overseas the intellectual and cul- 
tural life of the mainland seemed endless. 

In the wake of the massacre, leading intellectuals in 
exile, such as the former People’s Daily (Renmin ribao) 
journalist Liu Binyan, confidently predicted the immi- 
nent collapse of the Chinese Communist Party, first in a 
matter of months, then in a matter of a few years. They 
were convinced that the Beijing government had lost its 
legitimacy and was about to topple. The withering of the 
Marxist-Leninist governments of Europe during the last 
months of 1989 reinforced this expectation. Identifying 
with European dissidents-turned-statesmen such as 
Vaclav Havel, the leaders of the new Federation for 
a Democratic China—some of whom had previously 
functioned as entrepreneur-officials, “academic” ad- 
visers, or party bureaucrats—took on the airs of a govern- 
ment in exile that might have to assume power any day. 
Others were spoken of as representing “healthy forces 
within the party” who were biding their time overseas. ' 

Pro-government scholars such as He Xin, aman who 
has delighted in the crushing of intellectual freedom in 
China and supports the post-June party line,* as well as 
the party's exiled critics, appear comfortable with the 
notion that the intellectuals who aligned themselves 
with the 1989 protest movement or condemned the 
government for using violence to crush it can be con- 
sidered “liberal or independent” intellectuals. To ac- 
cept this view and classify the whole range of dissident 
Chinese opinion both inside and outside China in these 
terms, however, tends to cloud the issues surrounding 
the Chinese intellectual diaspora more than to clarify 
them. The majority of intellectual exiles who fled China 
in 1989-90, and many of those arrested, detained, or 
purged after June are not so much “independent” 
thinkers as persecuted inhabitants of China’s “gray 
zone”; they are official and semi-official intellectuals 
who have, through their independent action, temporar- 
ily lost the patronage of the state.° 

Indeed, whereas the new exiles base their political 
legitimacy on their involvement in the 1989 movement, 


‘Lee Yee, the editor of the Hong Kong journal, Jiushi niandai yuekan, 
has cited Xu Jiatun, the former head of the New China News Agency in Hong 
Kong and a vice-premier in the Chinese government, as an example of 
these “healthy forces." Xu suddenly appeared in the United States in 
mid-1990 after having slipped out of China. 

See He Xin, “Letter from Beijing,” translated and annotated by Geremie 
Barmé, The Australian Journal of Chinese Affairs (Canberra), No. 24, 
July, 1990, pp. 343-44. 

3See Jirina Siklova, “The ‘Gray Zone’ and the Future of Dissent in 
Czechoslovakia,” Social Research (New York), Summer 1990, pp. 347-63. My 
thanks to David Kelly for bringing this article to my attention. 
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the credentials of pre-1989 exiles, particularly those 
who organized the US-based Chinese Democratic Allli- 
ance (Zhongguo minzhu tuanjie lianmeng, Minlian for 
short) in the early 1980's, are in many respects more im- 
pressive. Alliance members didn't wait until 1989 to 
“discover” democracy and the role of independent po- 
litical agitation. The Alliance was labeled by the com- 
munist party as a “counter-revolutionary” organization 
years ago. Indeed, many people who have come to 
trade on a reputation as famous “dissidents” strenu- 
ously avoided all contact with it before June 1989.4 

Over the months, the new intellectual diaspora has 
lost much of its fervor as well as the positive public pro- 
file it enjoyed in the months immediately after the mas- 
sacre. Financial support is said to have begun drying 
up when it was reported that much of the donated mon- 
ey had gone to funding international junkets for intellec- 
tuals and activists who had set up a hierarchy of privi- 
lege that dictated how expensive their hotel rooms not 
only could, but in some cases, had to be. Overspenda- 
ing and personal indulgence was even seriously de- 
fended by former student leaders like Wuer Kaixi who, 
after all, had grown up not in a period of Stalinist op- 
pression or even Maoist instability, but in the China of 
the 1980's when economic carpet-bagging and deca- 
dence flourished to a degree unprecedented in con- 
temporary Chinese history.° 

Meanwhile, in China, the purge begun in June 1989 
continues. The latest flurry of arrests, investigations, 
and dismissals began in October 1990, the moment the 
X\th Asian Games concluded in Beijing, and reached a 
climax in January-February 1991, with the trials of lead- 
ing dissidents involved in the movement. So far, howev- 
er, the architects of this fitful terror have concentrated 
almost exclusively on bureaucratic and factional ene- 
mies, as well as on a small quota of supposed “bad ele- 
ments” and have not succeeded in wiping out intellec— 
tual life—or even dissent—on the mainland. Neverthe- 
less, the regime remains disconcertingly stable. Pub- 
licly pinning its claim to legitimacy—as it has done 
since the early 1980’s—on national traditions and patri- 
otic goals (like the success of the Asian Games, to cite 


“There is certainly a degree of cynicism in the approach some people 
have taken to the question of politics in exile. A cadre of one of the democratic 
organizations was berated recently by a member who joined in early 1990 
for not helping arrange for the extension of a visa. “What do you think you're 
there for?” the nouveau dissident demanded. 

SDetails of Wuer Kaixi's views and antics since June 1989 can be found 
in Joseph F. Kahn's “Better Fed Than Red,” Esquire (New York), September 
1990, pp. 186-97. See also Orville Schell, “Children of Tiananmen,” 

Rolling Stone (New York), December 14-28, 1989, pp. 185-95, 247, 249. 
When Wuer visited Taiwan in November 1990, one university professor, 
commenting on the withering criticisms the student had suffered throughout 
the year, said Wuer had learned his lesson and had “risen from the flames 
like a phoenix.” 
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a recent example), the party has weathered the chaos 
of 1989 and appears to have confined the debate about 
the country’s future, at least for many in China, entirely 
within the context of party politics. 


A Century of China’s Dilemma 


The Chinese dilemma today is seen both by intellec- 
tuals in exile and by intellectuals in China as being, in 
essence, not notably different from that existing in the 
late Qing dynasty. Today, like 100 years ago, there is a 
“crisis of meaning.” In the past, this was brought about 
by the collapse of Confucian orthodoxy; in the 1980's, it 
was precipitated by the collapse of Marxist orthodoxy.® 
In both cases, the collapse of orthodoxy threatened the 
social order and caused economic, political, and cul- 
tural problems that were exacerbated by contact with 
the West. Many of the current discussions among over- 
seas Chinese intellectuals reflect the “quick fix”” men- 
tality that has been prevalent in Chinese political and 
cultural debates for nearly a century. As in the past, a 
sense of crisis and urgency has combined with mount- 
ing political frustration; the result has been proposals 
for radical and extreme change that reflect only limited 
consideration of practicalities. 

Eastern Europe has added a new element to the de- 
bate. China’s turmoil coincides with the collapse of 
Marxism-Leninism in the Soviet bloc and the resulting 
pronouncements concerning the “end of history” and 
the “triumph of democracy,” as well as with the ques- 
tioning of the validity of socialism and the reformability 
of socialist states, such as the Soviet Union. The real- 
ization that China’s situation and problems are similar 
to those of the other Marxist-Leninist states has brought 
about an unprecedented “internationalization” of the 
intellectual debate among exiles as well as among 
those remaining in China. A conference of Chinese and 
European pro-democracy activists held in East Berlinin 
early 1990 led to a number of interesting reflections.® 
There has,also been a concerted effort to translate 
Eastern European dissident writings and major docu- 
ments into Chinese.° 


®See David Kelly's “Chinese Marxism since Tiananmen: Between 
Evaporation and Dismemberment,” a lucid study of this question, in David 
Goodman and Gerald Segal, Eds., China in the Nineties: Crisis 
Management and Beyond, Oxford, Clarendon Press, forthcoming 1991. 

’This is W.J.F. Jenner's term for the phenomenon. 

See, e.g., the comments of the participants, including Hu Ping, Wan 
Runnan, Su Wei, Yuan Zhiming, Ding Xueliang, and Wang Runsheng in 
“Exploring a Path to the Future,” Minzhu Zhongguo (Princeton, NJ), 

June 1990, pp. 38-51. 

These include, among other things, documents from “Charter 77” and 

a number of Vaclav Havel's writings. 


The well-written, clear, and thoughtful writings of Eu- 
ropean dissidents are forcing many Chinese exiles, 
who have yet to produce literature of comparable quali- 
ty or universality, to reevaluate their own sense of intel- 
lectual superiority and uniqueness. Other Chinese in- 
tellectuals can only cope, however, by reacting against 
the notion that they are but a part of a larger humanity. 
Unwilling to learn the language (either linguistic or intel- 
lectual) of their host countries, they search out like- 
minded compatriots with whom they can wallow in pa- 
triotic self-pity and restate their loyalty to Chinese 
tradition, Confucian values, and the “living spirit” of the 
past. In exile, these Chinese voluntarily cut themselves 
off from the intellectual growth and stimulation they 
were forcibly denied by the censorship and restrictions 
in China. Others ruminate, as Chinese intellectuals 
have throughout this century, about “reconstructing 
Chinese culture.” 

In recent months the debates concerning “peaceful 
evolution” and “new authoritarianism” (that is, enlight- 
ened dictatorship) that were raging in China in late 1988 
and early 1989 have reified overseas. The exiles em- 
brace a variety of solutions for China that range from in- 
stant democratization a la Eastern Europe (but forgetting 
that the Europeans, unlike the Chinese, had a democratic 
tradition to draw upon) to another violent revolution. 


China’s Exiles: Problems and Prospects 


Lu Keng, a veteran Chinese journalist and political 
commentator, wno now spends much of his time report- 
ing on developments in the Chinese democracy camp in 
North America for the Hong Kong press, recently re- 
marked: “It is plain for all to see that to a great extent the 
entire political fate of China will depend on this group of 
young people overseas.”'° Lu sees the stark disagree- 
ments and factional struggles, which other observers feel 
have paralyzed the movement, as resolvable problems of 
over-organization. His optimistic view is popular in some 
Chinese intellectual circles in Hong Kong and abroad. 

Hu Ping, chairman of the Chinese Democratic Alli- 
ance and a pro-democracy activist since 1979, is more 
pessimistic. Along with his close associate Xu Bangtai, 
a dissident from Shanghai who also has a history of pro- 
democratic activism, Hu is one of the most interesting 
Chinese dissidents in exile. In 1979, he wrote an im- 
pressive and important samizdat article entitled “On 
the Freedom of Speech,” in which he discussed the 
role of oppositionist forces in China.'' Yan Jiaqi, the 


'°Lu Keng, “What's the Value of the Democracy Movement?” Xinwen 
ziyou daobao, (Alhambra, CA) Oct. 12, 1990. 


government think-tank intellectual turned activist and first 
chairman of the newly-founded Federation, heaped 
praise on Hu's work in 1990. But as Hu has said, “it’s far 
too late .. . if people had only recognized the value of it at 
the time, things would have been very different.’ ' 

Commenting on the newly arrived dissidents, Hu has 
remarked: “There has hardly been any improvement in 
the level of agreement within the ranks of the democra- 
cy movement compared to the square [Tiananmen] last 
year. What possible hope is there if this situation con- 
tinues?’'? Hu is painfully aware of the difficulties of the 
situation and has made many practical proposals to 
deal with the organization of oppositionist forces over- 
seas, but even his own organization is said to be torn by 
factionalism and to be under a cloud of suspicion. In 
1990, wild allegations were made by factional enemies 
of the Alliance that agents of the Chinese secret police 
had infiltrated the leadership of the organization. 

The split between the Alliance and the newer Federa- 
tion probably will not be resolved in the near future, de- 
spite the considerable efforts of both sides. Factional 
Strife, tale-telling, and general back-biting are rife. To 
an observer, a central problem between the groups 
seems to revolve around the issue of “credentials” 
(zige)—whether 10 years of quiet but persistent acti- 
vism inside China and out (Hu Ping and the Alliance) 
can match six weeks of dramatic demonstrating and 
flight (the activists of the Federation). Some members 
of the Federation dismiss the Alliance for having failed 
to achieve anything significant during the 1980's. 

Another point of contention is the two organizations’ 
relationship with the CCP itself: the Alliance was brand- 
ed early on as being anti-party, while some leaders of 
the Federation, a number of whom once worked within 
the party as reformers, look forward to the day when 
they can go back and continue their work. Some lead- 
ers have even mooted the possibility of a “round table 
conference” to discuss the future of the nation with the 
party in imitation of the “round-table” discussions that 
took place in Poland and Hungary. 

Not all the divisions between the two groups are due 
to the differences described above. According to re- 
ports published in the Hong Kong press, the intellectu- 


"The text of Hu's “Lun yaniun ziyou” can be found in Hu Ping, Wang 
Juntao, et al, Kaituo—Beida xueyun wenxian (Path-finding—Documents from 
the Peking University Student Movement), Hong Kong, Tianyuan shuwu, 
1990, pp. 31-77. Ironically, Wang Dan, a student leader in the protest 
movement produced his own work on the subject 10 years later, but it was 
far inferior to Hu’s article in terms of both content and style. Wang Dan's “On 
Freedom of Speech for the Opposition,” Jiushi niandai yuekan, No. 9, 

1989, pp. 72-73. 

'2Hu Ping, “The Next Step for the Democracy Movement,” Xinwen ziyou 
daobao, Oct. 12, 1990. 

'Sibid. 
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als in exile in America have also split into two rival “aca- 
demic” camps. The “Chicago School,” including 
mostly literary theoreticians such as Liu Zaifu, Huang 
Ziping, Gan Yang, Xu Zidong, and Li Tuo, is said to be 
pursuing the May Fourth tradition of utilizing “culture 
and science” to save the nation, preferring scholastic 
research to direct political involvement. The “Princeton 
School,” which includes Su Xiaokang, Yuan Zhiming, 
and Su Wei, is more politically active. The arrival of 
Fang Lizhi, his wife Li Shuxian, Liu Binyan, and the ex- 
student leader Chai Ling at Princeton in early 1990 was 
expected to strengthen their forces.'* Both Fang and 
Liu were very active during the Beijing dissident trials of 
January-February 1991. Meanwhile, at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Chen Yizi,'° a former party adviser on agricul- 
tural, economic, and political reform, inaugurated the 
activities of his “Contemporary China Research Cen- 
ter’ (Dangdai Zhongguo yanjiu zhongxin) in February, 
announcing that this group, which is funded chiefly 
from Taiwan, would conduct a survey of the reforms in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. '® The personnel 
of these groupings are highly fluid, and key figures 
move between countries and cities with a dizzying fre- 
quency, as if engaged in some elaborate guerilla war- 
fare strategy. In China, the heads of reformist groups of 
intellectuals have tended to act as lords of semi-auton- 
omous fiefdoms, often in competition with each other, 
and it would appear that the activists have brought their 
old habits with them into exile. 

Lu Keng has reported that strong support for the 
overseas activists continues to exist in China. In the pe- 
riod immediately after the June 4 massacre, people re- 
joiced at every successful escape of a dissident as the 
state machinery began to act on the numerous arrest 
warrants issued by the government. But as the situation 
stabilized and particularly after a number of detainees 
were released starting in late 1989—for a whole range 
of political and economic reasons—things seem to 
have changed. In a trip to China in August 1990, | did 
not hear any positive comments about the exiles at all. 
People frequently criticized the leading exiles for leav- 
ing China and not returning to take responsibility for 


'4See Ou Lu, "The Shift from Paris to North America," Kaifang zazhi, 
(Hong Kong), No. 8, 1990, pp. 75~77, and Tan Liyan, “The Princeton School 
and the Chicago School,” ibid., No. 10, 1990, pp. 50-51. 

'SExile has given Chen an opportunity to record his version of the history 
of China's reforms in the 1980's. His story was published in Taiwan in June 
1990. See Chen Yizi, Zhongguo: shinian gaige yu bajiu minyun—Beijing 
liusi tushade beihou (China: Ten Years of Reform and the '89 Democracy 
Movement—Behind the June 4 Beijing Massacre), Taipei, Lianjing chuban 
shiye gongsi, 1990. 

'6See “A Series of Activities Planned by the Contemporary China 
Research Center,” Xinwen ziyou daobao, Feb. 1, 1991. 
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their actions. The people | met, from intellectuals to or- 
dinary people in the street, were fairly unanimous in the 
view that the activists who fled in 1989 are now living off 
a reputation based on their past extremism and the suf- 
ferings of their fellows in Beijing. As one writer, himself 
in exile, has put it, they are “eating steamed bread 
soaked in blood.’”'” Although this view may be unfair 
and untrue, it is widely held by the Chinese | know, not 
only in China, but also overseas. 

The intellectuals in exile have by the very fact of their 
exile reduced their credibility, for they have sought ref- 
uge with what are regarded as former imperialist pow- 
ers (the United States, Britain, and France) and even 
the Taiwan government. It is easy for the Chinese offi- 
cial press to portray them as traitors not only to the party 
but also to the nation itself. The Chinese government is 
aware of the envious reactions of its own people to the 
image of dissidents living off the fat of the land in exile, 
and it has exploited it, just as East European and Soviet 
governments did before them. 

However, the government for the most part has not 
responded directly to the activities of the dissidents, 
recognizing that government-led attacks on the exiles 
would only create sympathy for their cause. When offi- 
cials do want to be critical, they often use foreign media 
reports of the excesses of Chinese exiles. These factu- 
al, “objective” accounts are far more damaging than 
government attacks would be. Many of the activists and 
intellectuals have simply floundered, lost in the West. 
Freed from the repressive or at least regulating force of 
the state apparatus and faced with the seemingly limit- 
less freedom of the West, many have indulged in an 
orgy of what the party would call “extreme individua- 
lism.” Society in China places little emphasis on self- 
regulation or personal morality, and without state im- 
posed constraints and socialization, the behavior of 
some exiles, particularly that of students, has exceed- 
ed the bounds of propriety. The absence of the state's 
suffocating socialization often means anarchy. '® 

One story from the Second Congress of the Federa- 
tion for a Democratic China, held in San Francisco in 
late September 1990, is very revealing. It seems that 
the various leaders of the Federation were in the habit of 
running up phone tabs in their hotels that exceeded the 


17There was a belief in China that eating steamed bread (mantou) 
dipped in the blood of a recently executed person could prolong life or cure 
disease. 

18This has been noted by Lee Yee in ‘The Dilemmas of the June 4th 
Exiles," Jiushi niandai yuekan, No. 10, 1990, p. 33. Lung-kee Sun's Zhongguo 
wenhuade “shenceng jiegou” (The ‘Deep Structure” of Chinese Culture), 
Taipei, Tangshan chubanshe, 1990, revised edition, is an elucidating study of 
the significance of socialization with Chinese characteristics. 
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price of the hotel room itself. To prevent the use of pub- 
lic (i.e., donated) funds for private long-distance and in- 
ternational calls, a telephone card was issued to the 
leaders for official use. The card was to be returned 
upon completion of official business. It turned out, how- 
ever, that Wuer Kaixi, the young ex-vice-chairman of 
the Federation, took down the code number on the card 
before returning it to the organization. Excess charges 
amounting to $1,800 appeared on the next phone bill of 
the Federation. The responsible functionary decided 
there were two ways of dealing with the situation: make 
Wuer Kaixi cough up the money or refuse to pay the 
phone company. He decided to renege on the bill. 

This decision was questioned at the conference by a 
doctoral student in computer studies who pointed out 
that the record of the unpaid bill would remain in the 
system for years to come, damaging the organization's 
future credit rating, not to mention offending past and 
future donors of funds. After discussion at the con- 
gress, the delegates decided that their credit rating 
was more important than the $1,800, and the bill was 
paid. Itis interesting, however, that at no time during the 
discussion was the question of the morality of misusing 
Federation funds in this fashion, or attempting to de- 
fraud the telephone company, debated. The discus- 
sion was conducted in terms of pure pragmatism. ' 
The decision to pay the bill came only after the matter 
became an issue in the press and the Federation real- 
ized that nonpayment could affect future funding. 

The protest movement of 1989 was in large part a 
public statement against corruption and the secret hi- 
erarchies that rule China. Unfortunately, many famous 
exiles have given the impression that they are little bet- 
ter than the system they oppose. Meanwhile the Chi- 
nese government has tried to portray itself as fair and 
reasonable to the outside world; it has made minor con- 
cessions to the families of dissidents—for example, al- 
lowing Fang Lizhi and Yan Jiaqi’s sons, and Su Xiao- 
kang's wife to travel overseas. 


Chinese Exiles in Perspective 


Sudden exile is disconcerting. Yet in some ways it 
has been easier for the Chinese than it has been for 
many European exiles in the past. Chinese exiles have 
not had to struggle, as did Czech, Hungarian, or even 
Soviet émigres, to create their own publishing world 
and linguistic environment overseas. Chinese émigres 
have had ready access to the publishing houses of 


'9See Gao Luji, “All Too Happy to Reform,” Jiushi niandai yuekan, 
No. 10, 1990, p. 36. 
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Hong Kong and Taiwan as well as to the extensive Chi- 
nese-language press in the United States. Publishers in 
Hong Kong and Taiwan have produced book series to 
accommodate the writings of various exiled and jailed 
intellectuals, and major newspapers and journals regu- 
larly run articles and interviews with the star dissidents. 
Royalty checks and payments for these articles can be 
considerable, especially in Taiwan, where writers are 
paid handsomely for their work. But there are problems. 
Often, the style of the work of Chinese from the main- 
land—a theoretical and narrative mode influenced by 
decades of leaden party prose and double-think— 
limits their works’ appeal, and thus saleability, and 
sours their relationship with editors as well. 

The mainlanders are also used to running their own 
show and tend to look down on Hong Kong and Taiwan. 
To overcome the real or imagined limitations of the 
“overseas Chinese” publishing scene, they have es- 
tablished a number of new journals. However, one of 
the newest magazines, the bimonthly Twenty-First Cen- 
tury (Ershiyi shiji), which appeared in late October 
1990, actually argues in favor of Hong Kong as a major 
locus for Chinese intellectual debate. Produced by the 
Institute of Chinese Studies of the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong, Twenty-First Century is edited by Liu Qing- 
feng, an academic who is the wife of the mainland phi- 
losopher Jin Guantao. Its editorial board includes leaa- 
ing intellectuals, including prominent proponents of 
neo-Confucianism on the mainland, in Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and the US. The editors’ announcement of the 
journal states: 


We have faith in two things: for a nation to progress 
in the modern world the onus lies in the long run on 
its intellectuals; second, Chinese intellectuals are 
now scattered throughout the world. In terms of the 
circulation of information, appreciating the changing 
scene [in China] and the exchange of ideas, Hong 
Kong can play a unique and irreplaceable role. 

We are convinced that Chinese intellectuals 
throughout the world are both willing and able to work 
for the establishment of a pluralistic Chinese culture 
that can look toward the 21st century.*° 


It is significant that the first issue of this magazine 
was received by a number of intellectuals in Beijing 
during November, apparently without interference from 
the authorities. One reader in the Chinese capital com- 
mented that a number of university students and others 
had read it and said they were bored by the familiar 


2°From an editorial note in the magazine’s promotional pamphlet. 
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tone of agonized concern about the fate of China and 
her culture in the lead articles. This reader remarked, 
“It's a decent product, but students are exhausted by 
all that stuff now.’*' Following June 1989, The Chinese 
Intellectual (Zhishifenzi), founded in New York in the 
mid-1980's and suspended in 1989 when the editors 
tried to produce it from Beijing, reappeared in New 
York. Edited by Liang Heng, the former political activist 
from Hunan province who co-authored several books 
on China in the 1980's with Judith Shapiro, The Chinese 
Intellectual has generally served as a forum for serious 
although at times obfuscating intellectual discussion. 
Along with Twenty-First Century, it provides a valuable 
forum for debate. 

Minzhu Zhongguo, the theoretical organ for the Fed- 
eration for a Democratic China, is produced in Paris. 
The first four issues published in 1990 were generally of 
high quality; it compares favorably with the New York- 
based China Spring (Zhongguo zhi chun), the publica- 
tion of the Chinese Democratic Alliance. America- 
based Chinese students also produce their own maga- 
zine, Freedom Forum (Ziyou luntan), from New Orleans, 
Louisiana. These journals, which are banned in Chi- 
na—as are most of the Hong Kong monthlies—also 
provide a forum for discussing questions ignored or 
underrated by mainland intellectuals and dissidents in 
the past, a case In point being the problem of Tibet. 

While avoiding the labels and limitations of estab- 
lished non—mainland Chinese publications, these jour- 
nals do, however, reflect the factionalism and sectari- 
anism of their mainland editors. Even such leading 
Hong Kong monthlies such as The Nineties (Jiushi 
niandai yuekan), Open Magazine (Kaifeng zazhi), and 
Contending (Cheng Ming) show the definite bias of 
their editors by favoring certain exiles over others, often 
pursuing their own in-fighting by pitting individuals or 
groups against each other in their pages.*° 

As mentioned above, there are also two new literary 
journals published in the West, Square, and Today. 
First Line (Yihang), a poetry magazine edited by artist 
and poet dissidents who left China in the mid-1980's, 


2'Personal communication. 

22 Jiushi niandai yuekan, a former pro—Zhao Ziyang reform journal, tends 
to favor the recently exiled and displaced intellectuals of the 
Federation and their associates, such as Su Xiaokang, Yan Jiaqi, Liu 
Binyan, et al., while Kaifang zazhi gives greater prominence to people 
associated with the older and consistently rebellious members of the 
Alliance. One of the most indicative examples of this type of favoritism can be 
seen in the support Jiushi niandai yuekan has given the exiled artist Huang 
Yongyu since 1989, while Kaifeng zazhi supports Huang’s nemesis Fan Zeng 
(in exile since November 1990). Both Huang and Fan were former darlings 
of the party gerontocrats. In competition throughout the 1980's, they are now 
able to pursue a bitter personal rivalry on a political plane with the 
complicity of the editors of these magazines, who themselves have a history of 
disagreement. 
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also has been published in New York for several years. 
It has consistently failed to leave the realm of the medio- 
cre, and there are few indications that the new maga- 
zines will be much better, although they do enjoy the 
support of prestigious writers-in-exile who publish arti- 
cles in them and serve on their editorial boards. 

We have yet to see any outstanding literature pro- 
duced by the Chinese literati in exile. So far, the best 
writing has come from Taiwan “exiles” or rather expatri- 
ates from the 1960's and 1970's. Throughout the 
1980's, the mainland intellectual scene, in which the li- 
terati in exile participated, was marked by a fascination 
with the most up-to-date and fashionable theories of the 
West. Groups of scholars vied with each other to learn 
the latest buzz words and theoretical paradigms in or- 
der to be able to stun their fellows with their intellectual 
chic. Now that they are in the West themselves, many 
feel they must come to grips with the intellectual, politi- 
cal, and cultural traditions at the base of Western soci- 
ety. They understand that no amount of flashy neo- 
logisms or sociological theories, nor even the move- 
ment-induced stardom of 1989, can provide a shortcut 
to understanding their new environment and learning to 
look at their own cultural and political dilemmas from a 
fresh perspective. This is a major point made by Liu 
Xiaobo in the essay translated below, and it is of con- 
siderable importance in our own appreciation of the 
dilemmas of Chinese intellectuals in exile. 

Cut off from the living and changing cultural scene in 
China and confused by the pluralistic chaos of foreign 
culture, some Chinese cultural figures, however, all too 
readily become culturally conservative, preserving 
their identity through traditional attitudes, festivals, 
dances, and performances. While some members of 
the Chinese avant-garde in exile join fully in the cultural 
life of their new homes, others have gradually reverted 
to worshipping the ossified cultural forms that they re- 
belled against in China. It is interesting to note in this 
context that Su Xiaokang, the main writer of the icono- 
clastic 1988 television series “River Elegy” (which is 
now branded by the government as part of a wave of 
“cultural nihilism” that led to the spring 1989 protest), 
who is now the head of the Federation's journal Minzhu 
Zhongguo, became far more receptive to “traditional” 
Chinese culture when he went to Taiwan, which consid- 
ers itself the bastion of all Chinese values.*° 

It is important to remember that Chinese exiles are 
not men and women backed up by a European intellec- 
tual tradition, but people rooted in a strong Confucian 
political heritage in which the intellectual’s highest ful- 
fillment is to serve the state or nation. While there is 
nothing wrong with this within the Chinese cultural con- 
text, observers and analysts can be misled if they ac- 
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cept all the exiles’ democratic rhetoric without consid- 
ering the context in which it is used. Western academic 
discourse on the role of civil society, and the power of 
popular pressure groups, and so on in the transforma- 
tion of European socialist states has armed many of the 
Chinese exiles with a new vocabulary, just as Marxism- 
Leninism gave intellectuals in the China of the 1930's a 
new form of discourse.** Their use of this vocabulary 
does not, however, mean that the conceptions behind 
that language (in this case, liberal thought) have infil- 
trated Chinese political or social practice even in exile. 
So while the level of Chinese debate seems, on the sur- 
face, to have been raised considerably, the subtext of 
the debates may prove to be little different from that of 
the past. This may be particularly true of the famous 
participants of the 1989 protest movement, be they 
intellectuals, cadres, or students. 

The thinking of students and scholars who were over- 
seas before 1989 is more apt to have undergone real 
change. Hu Ping and the Alliance and Gong Xiaoxia 
and the China Information Center, as well as the Chi- 
nese graduate students in America, Europe, and else- 
where are important in this context. Their years over- 
seas, unencumbered by political stardom or media 
hype, have enabled them to try to live by the ideals that 
they would like to see realized in the China of the future. 
For members of Hu and Gong’s groups—as well as for 
those of the Federation—there is considerable empha- 
sis on using their respective organizations to democra- 
tize the political habits of the Chinese on asmall, practi- 
cal scale. Although few are particularly optimistic that 
they will be hugely successful, they do believe it is a 
Start. 

One subject of intense debate among the exiles, 
both old and new, has been the relationship of “Com- 
munist culture” to Chinese tradition and intellectual life 
at home and abroad. Gong Xiaoxia, like an increasing 
number of activists overseas, recognizes the elements 
in the Chinese political equation that she believes make 
China’s situation different from that in other socialist na- 
tions. The Cultural Revolution and the decade of reform 
that followed not only undermined the primacy of the 
party, but also completely corrupted the society itself. 
Commenting, in early 1990, on the difficulties of de- 
mocratization, she said: 


238See Lin Ching-wen and Lina Hsu, “Marx, Not Confucius, Blamed,” The 
Free China Journal (Taipei), Jan. 11, 1990. 

24See Werner Meissner, Philosophy and Politics in China: The 
Controversy over Dialectical Materialism in the 1930s, translated from 
the German by Richard Mann, London, C. Hurst & Co., 1990, 
pp. 1-15, 174-92. Meissner provides a glossary of the symbols used in the 
Chinese debates concerning dialectical materialism and a key to their 
interpretation on pages 174-79. My thanks to W.J.F. Jenner for directing my 
attention to this fascinating study. 
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We are further away from democratization now than 
we were seventy years ago [at the time of the May 
Fourth Movement] or even in the late Qing dynas- 
ty... . A basic condition for democracy is mutual re- 
spect, a respect for the rights of others . . . forty years 
of communist culture have eliminated what things 
had been introduced from the West as well as de- 
stroyed the relatively humanistic values of traditional 
Chinese culture . .. what we got in its place was a 
Communist culture in which suspicion and struggle 
are the norm. . . . What type of society are we faced 
with today? One in which people have no respect ei- 
ther for others or for themselves. There is no basic 
code of conduct or standard of right or wrong . . . no 
wonder people say China must experience anarchy 
before democracy can develop. Democracy requires 
not only order but a basic respect for order... What 
we can do is start with ourselves .. . .2° 


Arecent exile from the mainland, Hou Dejian (see pp. 
109-10 for more details), offered similar advice in late- 
July 1990: 


! believe the democracy movement overseas 
should concentrate on the Chinese students studying 
abroad, overseas Chinese, and foreigners. There is 
much that can be done, especially since the democ- 
ratization of attitudes of Chinese students overseas 
will be crucial in the future direction China takes. 
.. . More people have to be given a sense of involve- 
ment, this is the key to the success of the movement 
overseas.”© 


Chinese Exiles Take Stock 


Given that some of the stars of the Chinese intellectu- 
al world have been forced to return to their studies and 
are now receiving rigorous training in the Western intel- 
lectual tradition at various universities, the next awak- 
ening may be even more powerful. In the United States, 
Chinese students have already established their own 
democratic student organization. Their present en- 
forced exile, while tragic on a personal level, may equip 
them to play a considerable role in the future cultural 
debate within China. The younger Chinese scholars 


SQuoted in Tan Xia, “Seventy-one Years, Reflections of Four 
Generations—from May Fourth to June Fourth,” Zhongguo zhi chun (New 
York), No. 7, 1990, pp. 19-20. Similar sentiments are often expressed in 
the émigré press. See, for example, Wang Huiyun's “Democracy Is a 
Life-style,” in Xinwen ziyou daobao, Nov. 16, 1990. 

*Hai Feng, “He Says He's Duty-bound to Continue—An Interview with 
Hou Dejian” Xinwen ziyou daobao, July 30, 1990. 


studying in universities in other parts of the world will 
also have an impact on China in the future as well as in- 
fluence the way Westerners see and understand China. 

Even among those who are now devoting themselves 
to their studies, the patriotic desire to make a contribu- 
tion to the nation remains an overriding one. Xu Gang, a 
poet and former People’s Daily editor who went into ex- 
ile after June 1989, has interviewed many intellectuals 
in exile, including students, during his travels in Europe 
and North America. He has recorded his impressions in 
the series, “Chinese Outside the Wall,” published in 
Hong Kong from October 1990.2” He found that the 
overwhelming majority of his interviewees were disillu- 
sioned with their host countries and felt a concomitant, 
overwhelming sense of loyalty to China and a desire to 
contribute to the Motherland. Indeed, the interviewees’ 
remarks resemble the official line on patriotism, minus 
the recognition of the historical necessity of socialism 
and the socialist cause.*° (Liu Xiaobo, in the essay that 
follows this article, points out that narrow nationalism 
and a “China-fixation” are major symptoms of China’s 
intellectual ossification.) 

Chinese intellectuals have also engaged in much 
critical reflection on the events of 1989. We are not privy 
to the views of those on the mainland since they cannot 
publish their opinions without fear of persecution, but 
among those who are abroad, a number have pub- 
lished interesting essays. Yuan Zhiming, for example, 
in an article published in January 1990, queried what 
would have happened if the most famous intellectuals 
—Fang Lizhi, Liu Binyan, Yan Jiagi, Chen Yizi, and Su 
Xiaokang—had “courageously stepped forward and 
led the movement.” Voicing a tone of survivor's guilt, he 
continues: 


lf we had formulated some mature, rational and 
feasible plan of action, and organized a democratic 
front incorporating the students and civilians, if we 
had worked harmoniously together to struggle for dia- 
logue with the authorities, how would it have turned 
out? Of course, we may still have been defeated, but 
we would have done everything in our power to pre- 
vent defeat. 

... when the time came for real action, they [the in- 
tellectuals] were struck impotent. Suddenly there was 
no sign of all that heroism. Keeping ourselves clean, 
evading responsibility, knowing when to stop, being 


?7See Xu Gang, “Chinese Outside the Wall,” Jiushi niandai yuekan, 
No. 10, 1990, pp. 42-52, and No. 11, 1990, pp. 104—16, for the first two 
installments. 

8See, for example, Dai Yi on “Patriotism and Its Characteristics,” 
originally published in the Guangming Daily and summarized in Beijing 
Review, Oct. 15-21, 1990, p. 28. 
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wise, and playing safe—that’s what we're good at. 
We never wanted to be standard-bearers; we did our 
level best to keep out of it. But now? Why, we're all 
heroes! Forgive my caustic tone, but none of us, nei- 
ther you nor I, and none of the intellectuals on the 
mainland, can avoid the shameful truth.*° 


Yuan’s is a frustrated and heartfelt criticism of the 
murky role many intellectuals played in the movement. 
Intellectuals who did commit themselves to the move- 
ment in a significant way and who had some platform 
for reform were, by and large, unable or unwilling to flee 
and were detained by the authorities.°° This group in- 
cludes, of course, Liu Xiaobo, who was denounced by 
the party press as the “black hand” behind the stu- 
dents and who, Yuan claims, is the person with the 
“cleanest” hands of all, and also Wang Juntao, Hu 
Ping’s former associate and one of the most active “un- 
derground politicians” in China since the late 1970's. 

It should be pointed out that during the 1989 pro- 
tests, Wang Juntao and his associate Chen Ziming did 
attempt to influence, some would say manipulate, the 
movement from behind the scenes. Hu Ping’s group 
even made this claim publicly after the massacre, per- 
haps in an attempt to prove their legitimate role as lead- 
ers of the overseas dissidents. By claiming a crucial im- 
portance for Wang and Chen in what was previously 
lauded as a “spontaneous student movement,” the 
overseas friends and supporters of these dissidents 
have possibly done them considerable harm. Both 
Wang and Chen were summarily sentenced to 13 years 
imprisonment in February 1991 for allegedly engaging 
in sedition.°' 

Yuan Zhiming is by no means the only one who has 
done some soul-searching. Yan Jiagi, another promi- 
nent dissident, has finally come to question his emo- 
tional commitment to Marxism, something which it 
would appear outlived his intellectual rejection of its 
dogmas. He admitted his change of heart when he met 
with Fang Lizhi in August 1990.2* Some of the most im- 


22Erom Yuan Zhiming, “Black Hands and Standard-Bearers,” Xinwen 
ziyou daobao, Jan. 20, 1990, this translation is from New Ghosts, Old Dreams, 
Geremie Barmé and Linda Jaivin, Eds., New York, Times Books, 
forthcoming, 1991. 

3°See the mainland scholar Wang Runsheng's comments in * ‘Black 
Hands’ in the Democracy Movement Discuss China's Intellectuals,” Cheng 
Ming (Hong Kong), No. 5, 1990, pp. 31-33. 

31See Li Yuan, “Who Was the Real ‘Black Hand’ on Tiananmen Square?” 
Zhongguo zhi chun (New York), No. 1, 1990, pp. 7-9; Jane Macartney, “The 
Students: Heroes, Pawns, or Pawn-brokers?” in George Hicks, Ed., The 
Broken Mirror: China After Tiananmen, London, Longman, 1990, pp. 3, 17—23; 
and Romain Franklin, ‘Thirteen Years in Jail for Two Tiananmen Leaders,” 
Libération (Paris), Feb. 13, 1991. Also Fu Esai, “The Wang Juntao | Know,” 
Mingbao yuekan (Hong Kong), No. 2, 1991, pp. 39-41, one of the few 
surveys available in Chinese of Wang Juntao's ideas. 


pressive stock-taking on the record of Chinese intellec- 
tuals in the 1980’s has been made by Liu Binyan. Liu, 
formerly a pragmatic dissident, has recently admitted 
complicity in the creation of the mythology about Deng 
Xiaoping’s enlightened attitudes, and has made anum- 
ber of penetrating observations about the 1989 move- 
ment, its relationship with the Democracy Wall move- 
ment of 1978-79, as well as the generally woefully 
inadequate role played by Chinese intellectuals in the 
1980's. He points in particular to the moral failure of Chi- 
nese intellectuals, their naive belief in wise rulers, and 
their inability to take independent action—the very 
things for which he and others were criticized in the 
past by such independent thinkers as Liu Xiaobo. 
lronically, the developments in Eastern Europe in late 
1989 and early 1990 have strengthened the exiles’ tra- 
ditional Chinese confidence in moral leaders. Vaclav 
Havel in particular is seen by the Chinese, conditioned 
by Confucian culture, as a role model for the sage-king 
(shengwang), an intellectual leader in whom trust can 
be placed. It is perhaps no coincidence that among the 
top leaders of the community in exile is a trained philos- 
opher (Hu Ping) and a writer who has specialized in 
supporting the innocent victims of oppression against 
an unfeeling bureaucracy (Liu Binyan)—a role played 
by many upright officials throughout Chinese history. In 
China, Liu has been dubbed “Clear-sky Liu” (Liu qing- 
tian), a reference to the prickly but loyal officials of the 
feudal past. Much of what Liu Binyan has said and writ- 
ten in recent months has been profoundly influenced 
by Eastern European dissident thought.°° Since the 
massacre, it has become fashionable in some circles to 
compare him to Vaclav Havel, although there is nothing 
in his writings with the force or depth of Havel’s works.** 
When Fang Lizhi was allowed to leave China with his 
wife, Li Shuxian, to “seek medical treatment” abroad, 
there was widespread hope within the exile community 
that he would assume the leadership of the democracy 
movement represented by the Federation—that he 
would help the movement regain both its momentum 
and moral standing. Fang has disappointed his fellow 


32See “A Conversation between Fang Lizhi and Yan Jiaqi” Zhongyang 
ribao (Taipei), Aug. 16-17, 1990; also Kelly, loc. cit. 

33See, for example, Liu Binyan, “The Changing of the Way and the 
Changing of Heaven—a Change of Mind and Self-reflection” Guangchang 
zazhi (Taipei), No. 6, 1990, pp. 6-11, and “We Have Overlooked the 
Cancer of the Soul—The Inspiration of Havel," Minzhu Zhongguo, Vol. 8, No. 3 
(1990), pp. 7-11. Also, Xu Xing, “Grass Roots Power and Intellectuals—An 
Interview with the Winter Liu Binyan," Kaifang zazhi, No. 11, 1990, pp. 30-33. 

34The comparison is made by Merle Goldman in her foreword to Liu’s 
book, China's Crisis. China’s Hope: Essays from an Intellectual in Exile, 
translated by Howard Goldblatt, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1990, p. x. This volume is fairly typical of the level of political 
discussion among mainstream Chinese “reformist intellectuals” up to 
early 1989. 
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exiles by devoting himself to scholarship and individual 
political action rather than becoming involved in any or- 
ganization. Earlier in the post-Tiananmen period, Chai 
Ling, the woman student leader dubbed “La Pasionara” 
of the democracy movement by the Western press (an 
allusion to the legendary Dolores Ibarruri of the Spanish 
communist movement), failed to emerge as a leader of 
the overseas democracy movement when she snuck 
out of China in early 1990. 

Among the Soviet exiles, acerbic critics such as Al- 
exander Zinoviev, the philosopher and novelist whose 
Homo Sovieticus is a classic of its type, emerged to de- 
flate any overly heroic self-image that other exiles might 
have been developing abroad. Such émigré writers as 
Eduard Limonov and Vassily Aksyonov have been 
equally biting in their fictional writings on exiles. The 
new Chinese exile community has produced its own re- 
lentless commentators. One of these is the poet Bei 
Ling (Huang Beiling). Originally from Shanghai, Bei 
Ling, who left China in 1988, was one of the most active 
members of the unofficial literary scene in Beijing dur- 
ing the 1980's. He was both a participant in and witness 
to the history of the original Today group of the late 
1970's as well as other coteries of “underground” or sa- 
mizdat poets, the most famous of whom must certainly 
be Bei Dao, a writer reportedly short-listed for the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1990. Presently working on a his- 
tory of the Beijing poetic underground as a visitor at 
Brown University in Rhode Island, Bei Ling also writes 
occasional articles on literature and politics for the Chi- 
nese press in North America, Hong Kong, and Taiwan. 
In one of these essays, he wrote about the peculiar 
games being played by Chinese writers and intellectu- 
als abroad: 


It's funny how a man whose life has been inextricably 
entwined with politics suddenly hides behind the la- 
bel of writer and tries to keep his distance the mo- 
ment he is actually required to become politically en- 
gagé. Equally strange is the fact that a “leader of the 
democracy movement” who has an executive posi- 
tion in the Federation for a Democratic China turns 
around and declares himself to be an intellectual who 
believes in liberalism. In my opinion, all of this is self- 
indulgent posturing; it’s also the reason why so little 
has come of the Chinese political opposition... . 

To have the best of both worlds and to show off 
your cleverness, that’s the tradition of the Chinese 
literati. When a “democracy activist” in the role of a 
politician appears at some political occasion, he al- 
ways makes a big noise about being an independent 
intellectual, yet when wearing the hat of an intellectu- 
al at some scholarly or cultural function, he will 
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launch into an enthusiastic discussion of Chinese 
politics.°° 


Bei Ling has been equally disturbed by the student 
leaders in exile. He noted that one report on Chai Ling’s 
appearance in the West said she was welcomed by the 
Federation for a Democratic China as “a living God- 
dess of Democracy.” He commented sardonically, 
“we've just managed to get rid of the God Mao Zedong, 
and here we have the democracy activists creating a 
new Goddess on our behalf.’’%° 


The “May Fourth” Legacy 


In 1989, the students demanded instant democracy 
as a solution to all of China’s problems—ecological, 
educational, social, demographic, political, and cultur- 
al. Yet while all the problems were easy enough to iden- 
tify, few could give form to the vague term “democra- 
cy.” The intellectuals who supported the demonstrators 
also generally felt their sense of urgency. The rejection 
of tradition, however defined, and a desire for com- 
pletely new “quick-fix” solutions to political and cultural 
problems seem to have become endemic to Chinese 
intellectual life.?” 

The American-based Chinese scholar Lin Yusheng 
has commented on the tendency among Chinese intel- 
lectuals toward “totalistic” solutions.°® He argues that 
although the twisted realities of China need to be dealt 
with ina subtle and complex manner, some groups pre- 
fer simply to seek new totalistic paradigms in the 
West.°? Reflecting, in 1989, on 20th-century Chinese 
intellectual life, Lin bemoaned the fact that extreme 
anti-traditionalism still holds wide appeal in China 70 
years after the May Fourth Movement,*° when cultural 


$5Bei Ling, "The Vulgar Talents of the Chinese Writer," Kaifang zazhi, 
No. 10, 1990, p. 92. 

36Bei Ling, “The News: Truth and Pitfalls," Shibao zhoukan (Taipei), 
No. 5, 1990, pp. 12-18. 

37See Tao Gang, “Roundabout National Salvation," Kaifang zazhi, 
No. 11, 1990, p. 80, for some recent Chinese reflections on this problem. 
Tao refers to certain exile groups which warn of “democracy harming the 
nation” and oppose the mindless and emotional pro-democracy faddism 
of many dissident discussions. See also Chang Hao, “In the Hope that 
Democracy Will Strike Root in China and the Cycle of History Will Be 
Broken,” Ershiyi shiji (Hong Kong), Oct. 27, 1990. 

8See, for example, Lin's The Crisis of Chinese Consciousness: Radical 
Antitraditionalism in the May Fourth Era, Madison, WI, The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1979. 

3°For some relevant comments by Lin, see his conversation with 
Benjamin |. Schwartz in Lin Yusheng, Sixiang yu renwu (Thoughts and 
Personalities), Taipei, Lianjing chuban shiye gongsi, 1983, pp. 464-65. 

4°May Fourth is shorthand for that period of patriotic and intellectual 
upheaval that officially began on May 4, 1919, and continued into the early 
1920's. During this period, China's intellectuals launched a widespread 
and radical attack on all Chinese cultural values. 
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iconoclasm led to the complete negation of the past. 
“This is the tragedy of Chinese culture,” he said, 
“the May Fourth method of ‘using philosophy and 
culture to resolve problems’ has been preserved to the 
present day, and in a manner of speaking, has even 
been immensely enhanced.’4' 

It was partly dissatisfaction with the pace of reform in 
the late 1980's that led some intellectuals to take an ex- 
tremist position during the protest movement. This be- 
longs to an intellectual habit that favors making a clean 
break with the past, abandoning the present system, 
and pushing for radical totalistic and systemic change. 
The Shanghai-based scholar Xu Jilin, observing this 
phenomenon, saw China’s intellectuals as being 
caught in the ‘vicious cycle of the May Fourth.” His re- 
marks, made in early 1989, now apply with even greater 
urgency to the dilemmas of Chinese intellectuals both 
inside and outside China: 


The post-1979 intellectual enlightenment seems to 
have repeated the pattern of the first May Fourth. 
There are startling similarities between these two pe- 
riods: general anxiety over the backwardness of the 
nation and deep-felt anguish over the premature de- 
mise of democracy. As people in both periods looked 
beyond the superficial aspects of the current system 
to delve into Chinese traditional culture, they discov- 
ered that many elements were antagonistic to mod- 
ernization. The result in both cases was cultural reas- 
sessment. But as this reassessment was in itself 
inspired by a mood of political utilitarianism rather 
than a quest for knowledge, all cultural debates have 
invariably been tinged with an ideological hue and 
marked by a desire for immediate results ... . 

Whenever the paradigms of social and cultural sys- 
tems are going through a period of renewal or 
change, it is inevitable that there will be a period of 
disorientation. The West experienced such a phase in 
its own recent history. However, because the cultural 
transformation experienced by the West was by na- 
ture spontaneous and independent, it didn’t lead to a 
chain reaction by which the whole social, political, 
and economic framework was destabilized. But in 
China’s case, the cultural crisis is part and parcel of 
the crisis of the society as a whole. Cultural and mor- 
al models have lost their authority and are thus pow- 
erless to ameliorate the crisis. 

At this crucial juncture, people pin their hopes on 
the emergence of new, rational forces. But what they 


“ILin Yusheng et al., Wusi: duoyuande fansi (May Fourth: Pluralistic 
Reflections), Hong Kong, Sanlian chubanshe, 1989, p. 242. This translation is 
taken from New Ghosts, Old Dreams. 


find instead is the appearance of countless dispa- 
rate, irrational, and chaotic influences. Before rational 
elements have a chance to join into a coherent whole, 
the blind destructiveness of the chaotic forces may 
push the society toward total collapse.** 


Among exiles there is certainly awareness of this 
danger. As one scholar, trying to avoid the emotional 
extremism of so many of his fellows, said in mid-1990: 
“In the past, we embraced communism wholehearted- 
ly; now we are prepared to abandon it lock, stock, and 
barrel. This is not a rational approach.'*° 

Another central feature of the pursuit of the “quick fix” 
is what can be called the “movement mentality” (yun- 
dong yishi) found among mainland Chinese. As in the 
Soviet Union, history in communist Chinese society is 
delineated by party congresses, speeches, state 
plans, and anniversaries. But the Chinese also orga- 
nize time according to political movements and gov- 
ernment-orchestrated purges. Thus, it is not uncom- 
mon to hear people periodizing their own lives 
according to the timetable of political campaigns: 
“since the Cultural Revolution,” “after the Third Plen- 
um,” “at the time of the campaign against spiritual pol- 
lution,” or most recently, “since the turmoil” (if you are 
still in China) or “since the democracy movement” (if 
you are now overseas). It has been calculated that in 
the 41-year history of the People’s Republic there has 
been a purge or political campaign of some sort on an 
average of once every two years. Reviewing the past 
decade, Liu Binyan has concluded that the political 
metabolism of the nation runs according to a two-year 
cycle. Therefore, he posits, something should happen 
in 1991.%4 

Movements, or yundong, form more than just a time 
frame; they are the basis for political and public activity 
in China. The central element of Mao Zedong Thought 
is the political purge that takes place during a move- 
ment. Even during the liberal years of the 1980's, there 
were constant “civil movements’—politeness cam- 
paigns, public hygiene drives, and so on—to take up 
the slack between the various political campaigns. As 
the then Party General Secretary Hu Yaobang said in 
1982, “Communism is, first and foremost, a move- 
ment.’*° Ironically, in China today, movements have 
become the most natural form of popular political ex- 


“2Xu Jilin, “The Vicious Cycle of the ‘May Fourth’ in Modern Chinese 
Culture,’ Wenhuibao (Shanghai), Mar. 21, 1989. For this translation, see 
New Ghosts, Old Dreams. 

“3Hua Sheng in “Exploring a Path to the Future," Minzhu Zhongguo, 
June 1990, p. 40. 

44Xu Xing, “Grass Roots Power and Intellectuals—An Interview with Liu 
Binyan,” loc. cit., p. 33. 
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pression for the people themselves. One reason why 
the 1989 protest movement attracted the support of 
huge numbers of people who knew exactly how to 
march, write slogans, draw political cartoons, and 
make rousing speeches was that it fulfilled the para- 
digm of the movement. Although the style of participa- 
tion ina movement is rigidly limited and the process it- 
self quite routinized, it is a charade with a deadly 
significance, a form of mass theater that can have dev- 
astating consequences. Demonstrators in the spring of 
1989 were aware of the likely outcome of popular defi- 
ance; they joined in to express their own deep-seated 
political disaffection and release pent-up emotion.*° 

During the 1989 movement, there were those who 
cautioned against both the governments’ and the stu- 
dents’ lines: they advised a break from the vicious Cir- 
cle of the movement mentality. Liu Xiaobo was one of 
the few participants in the protest who tried to push it to- 
ward internal democratization, and who criticized the 
anti-government slogans and the increasingly hate- 
filled rhetoric on the square. There were also those with- 
inthe government who sought a peaceful solution to the 
crisis by agitating for an emergency session of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress following the declaration of 
martial law on May 20, in the hope that the Li Peng gov- 
ernment could be censured or removed by constitu- 
tional means.*’” Another voice was that of Dai Qing, a 
journalist, and an ex—Red Guard. She warned the stu- 
dents after they began amass hunger strike in mid-May 
that they were now merely pawns in an internal party 
struggle. She was detained by the authorities for her 
trouble. In her prison memoir, ‘My Imprisonment,” pub- 
lished in Hong Kong in May 1990, shortly after her re- 
lease, Dai recorded her attitude, which reflected what 
is probably a widespread if conservative view on the 
mainland, a view that sees chaos or disorder (/uan) as 
still being the greatest threat to the nation: 


I'm quite against “overthrowing” anything. My think- 
ing on this subject was clarified by the late [historian] 


48See Hu’s report to the 12th Congress of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China, made on Sept. 8, 1982, published as a booklet 
entitled Quanmian kaichuang shehuizhuyi xiandaihua jianshede xinjumian 
(Start a New Phase in the Construction of Socialist Modernization), Beijing, 
Renmin chubanshe, 1982, p. 24. 

48The significance of this has been studied by Lucien W. Pye, who talks 
of the compulsiveness of Chinese behavior, the fear of inaction, and the 
role of revenge. See Pye, The Spirit of Chinese Politics: A Psychocultural 
Study of the Authority Crisis in Political Development, Cambridge, MA, The 
MIT Press, 1968, pp. 135-37; and the chapter “Organizational Behavior 
and the Martial Spirit” in this book. Also see Pye's “Tiananmen and the 
Chinese Political Culture: The Escalation of Confrontation,” in Hicks, 
op. cit., pp. 162-79. 

47 number of prominent supporters of this proposal, like Hu Jiwei and 
Cao Siyuan, are still in China. 


Li Shu.*8 When | interviewed him [in 1986], he said 
something that sent a wave of delight through me. “If 
at all possible, it is best to avoid revolutions altogeth- 
er.” .. . The present debate [since 1988] has been 
mass democracy and enlightened dictatorship. If | 
must be classified, then | suppose | belong to the 
group in favor of the latter... but my evaluation of 
China’s present autocrats has certainly been no more 
flattering than that of the advocates of mass democ- 
racy; in fact, | often appeared more forthright in my 
criticisms than they. But | feel that revolution (that is, 
overthrowing [a system]) is far more fear-inspiring 
than maintaining the present political order, and the 
GaoES it would cause to China would be far great- 
er.4 


These voices were ignored at the time and have been 
since dismissed for their lack of ardor—the more emo- 
tional figures have been the ones who have achieved 
notoriety, from “intellectual leaders” such as Yan Jiaqi 
and Bao Zunxin to histrionic-prone agitators such as 
Wuer Kaixi and Chai Ling. 

Despite his recent myopic political approach, He Xin 
has been a perceptive observer of the abiding ‘“move- 
ment mentality” of Chinese intellectuals. In 1988, he 
wrote: 


The Chinese seem to be at the same time both an 
aged and immature people. 

In terms of its history and culture, China is a senile 
nation, yet in terms of political wisdom and civilized 
behavior, it is immature .... immaturity expresses it- 
self in one particular way: there are always those 
people who are all too willing to get emotionally car- 
ried away and become instigators. Some of them cal- 
culate that by so doing they can get some personal 
advantage, become political activists, for example, 
and attain a prominent political position. But the trag- 
edy is that there are always spectators aplenty who 
are all too willing to get worked up, and this is what 


481 | Shu was a party propagandist and hack historian who, following the 
Cultural Revolution, became a leading figure in the liberalization 
of historical studies. He died in December 1988. 

48D ai Qing, Wode ruyu (My Imprisonment), Hong Kong, Mingbao 
chubanshe, 1990, p. 42. The debate on gradual transformation as opposed to 
sudden and totalistic change has been going on since the late Qing 
dynasty. Hu Shi, a leading intellectual figure from the 1920's who was trained 
in the US and who was active in the “human rights faction” (renquanpa/) at 
the time, proposed a kind of “kindergarten democracy” during one period of 
authoritarian KMT rule in the 1930's which is not that different from the 
essence of proposed democratic reforms in the 1980's. See Andrew J. 
Nathan, Chinese Democracy: The Individual and the State in Twentieth- 
Century China, London, |. B. Tauris & Co., Ltd. 1986, pp. 130-31. It is 
interesting to note that Fang Lizhi and Dai Qing both read Hu Shi’s writings 
during their respective confinements after June 4, 1989. 
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leads to one “craze” after another—frenzied activities 
related to politics and ideology or some form of eco- 
nomic Great Leap Forward. The most quintessential ex- 
pression of this type of frenzy is the “movement” (yun- 
dong), including movements that are not so called, for 
they occur time and again. For decades now, Chinese 
society has been caught up in a cycle of repeated 
movements.°° 


In the post-Tiananmen period, many in exile have at- 
tempted to keep the “movement mentality” alive. Oth- 
ers, like Hu Ping, have recognized the dangers of this 
attitude, for its logical conclusion is now said to be vio- 
lence.°' But there is a fine line between the defiant, 
peaceful anti-government “activities” (huodong) advo- 
cated by Hu’s organization, the Democracy Alliance— 
for example, the abortive farce of the “Goddess of De- 
mocracy” pirate radio station—and a “movement” 
(yundong), especially as the aim of the “activities” is to 
spark civil protest. However, sudden change, violence, 
and even revolution—especially since the example of 
the Romanian rebellion of December 1989—continues 
to be a source of inspiration for certain exiles. Drastic 
action has attractions lacking in a rational and phleg- 
matic approach such as that advocated by Hu and 
leaders of the Federation. Serious change, the adop- 
tion of a democratic outlook and institutions, and the 
learning of new political habits take time and effort; 
movements alone offer the “quick fix” to which so many 
are still addicted. 

There are, of course, many in China who oppose the 
quick-fix strategy and argue for the maintenance of the 
Chinese communist system. One of the most interest- 
ing apologias for Marxism—the abbreviation in China 
today for Marxism-Leninism, Mao Zedong Thought, 
and Deng Xiaoping’s speeches on building socialism 
with Chinese characteristics—was made by He Xin in 
an interview he gave in late 1989. In contrast to official 
pronouncements on the relevance of the prevailing po- 
litical dogma, which stressed that it was the “historical 
choice” of the Chinese nation, the only system that can 
possibly work in China, and so on, He Xin argues for 
Marxism entirely in terms of the present political and so- 
cial status quo. He says: 


In China, Marxism is not just an academic school, it is 
the political bedrock of the nation, it is the spiritual 
pillar that binds together the morals, ethics, and be- 
liefs, the value system of hundreds of millions of peo- 


“He Xin, “A Contemporary Chinese Cultural Aide-memoire—My 
Perplexities and Concerns,” Jingjixue zhoubao (Beijing), Jan. 8. 1989. 

5'Hu Ping, “Rebuild Faith in Non-Violent Stuggle,"” Zhongguo zhi chun, 
No. 10, 1990, pp. 16-22. 


ple. It is the spiritual source for social cohesion and 
action. It is the ideological guarantee for social stabil- 
ity and peace. In a massively populated country like 
China, where there is such a disparity and complexity 
in attitudes and even languages, a country in which 
there is no other belief system or religious authority 
with which to replace Marxism, if it were to be down- 
graded to the point of being merely one school 
among many (let alone rejected altogether), it would 
without doubt announce the dawn of massive social 
unrest.°* 


These remarks on the necessity of using Marxism as 
a state religion, on the necessity of warding off the per- 
nicious influence of Western bourgeois liberalism, are 
significant for their bare-faced and crude honesty, es- 
pecially since they come from a man who dubs himself 
not a conservative but a “neo-reformer’” (xingaigepal). 
Reflecting on the collapse of China’s Confucian ortho- 
doxy a century ago, one cannot help recalling the at- 
tempts of the erstwhile reformer Kang Youwei to estab- 
lish a Confucian religion (Kongjiao) in the 1910's to act 
both as a state ideology and a bulwark against the cor- 
rosive incursions of Christianity and the mercantile spir- 
it of the West.°S 


Eastern Europe’s Impact on China 


The impact of Eastern Europe on China has been 
complex. This has been true since the early 1980's, 
when the specter of a Chinese version of Solidarity was 
first used in internal debates as a key argument in favor 
of ideological vigilance as well as against more than 
cosmetic political reforms.°* More recently, the fall and 
execution in December 1989 of Nicolae Ceausescu, a 
staunch ally of the Chinese party, stunned the Chinese 
leadership. While the Chinese people celebrated the 
developments in Romania in gatherings disguised as 
Christmas parties, the government doubled the guard 
on important state and party offices. 

The little news of developments in the former Soviet 
bloc that gets through to China is eagerly followed by 
released activists and others. And while the Chinese 
press reports developments in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe in terse, factual terms, it is widely be- 


°2Wu Huijing and Fu Wen, “Stern Reflection on the Chaos of 
1989—1talking with He Xin," Zhongguo gingnianbao (Beijing), Dec. 6, 1989; 
quoted in He Xin, “Letter from Beijing,” translated and annotated by 
G. Barmé in The Australian Journal of Chinese Affairs (Canberra), No. 24, 
July 1990, pp. 342-43. 

°8See Wing-tsit Chan, Religious Trends in Modern China, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1953, pp. 5-8. 
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lieved that the leadership is assiduously following and 
analyzing developments in the cradle of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist rule. Every detail of chaos and disunity in the Soviet 
Union is to the Chinese party leaders like aheaven-sent 
vindication of their rigidity, and the tumult in the satellite 
states is brushed aside as symptomatic of the decay of 
the “socialist-imperialist’ Soviet empire. CCP leaders 
are nonetheless painfully aware of the direct relevance 
of changes in the Soviet Union to their situation in China. 

In February 1991, it was reported in Hong Kong that 
Deng Xiaoping had made the following remark about 
the situation in the Soviet Union: “We can’t denounce 
[their] New Thinking. The Soviets are different from 
Eastern Europe, they still want socialism. We should be 
understanding of Gorbachev's present difficulties. We 
can't shoulder the banner of socialism [alone], it’s too 
heavy.” In transmitting these oracular utterances to 
members of the Chinese Politburo, General Secretary 
Jiang Zemin is said to have observed: “If they [the Sovi- 
ets] have to resort to political dictatorship to prevent na- 
tional collapse, we can handle that, no problem.”°° 

Partially in response to events in Eastern Europe, a 
major new television series overseen by Deng Liqun, a 
senior Maoist propagandist close to Deng Xiaoping, 
has been produced by the Propaganda Department of 
the CCP and the People’s Liberation Army. China Cen- 
tral Television broadcast the series, “On the Road: A 
Century of Marxism” (Shijixing: Sixiang jiben yuanze 
zonghengtan), in early August 1990. The full text of the 
narration was first printed in the national press and then 
issued in book form with considerable fanfare in mid- 
November. It is a four-part documentary which pro- 
vides a historical justification for Marxism-Leninism and 
Mao Zedong Thought. It attempts to explain, using a 
Chinese-style dialectic, why, given that the Chinese 
people chose the party in the late 1940's, they do not 
have the right to change their minds. The end of the last 
episode of “On the Road” also provides a rebuttal of the 
“velvet revolutions” of Eastern Europe and Western 
prognostications for socialism in general. Over images 
of the Berlin Wall being knocked down the narrator de- 
Clares: 


As the 20th century draws to a close, socialism is 
faced with a serious test. Western politicians see a 
bloodless victory coming in 1999, and have gone so 
far as to predict that socialism will be “routed.” But 


*4References to the threat of Solidarity can be found in a number of 
places in Deng Xiaoping's Selected Writings. The point about Solidarity is 
made again by Liu Binyan in Xu Xing, “Grass Roots Power and 
Intellectuals—An Interview with the writer Liu Binyan,” loc. cit., p. 31. 

°°For these quotations, see "Deng Xiaping's Five Opinions," Kaifang 
zazhi, No. 2, 1991, pp. 10-11. 


aren't they a little premature... ? After all, socialism 
has always marched forward despite all their 
curses/°® 


In China, the official line on intellectuals, recast at 
numbing length by Party General Secretary Jiang Ze- 
min in a speech on the subject in May 1990, is that they 
are still regarded as “part of the working class.” While 
engaged in “mental production,” their duty remains to 
transform their world view and, overcoming the nega- 
tive influences of Western ideology and values, to ap- 
preciate the unique situation of China and put the inter- 
ests of the nation first. Equally, it is their responsibility to 
be patriotic for, as Jiang says, “in contemporary China, 
patriotism and socialism are in their nature indistin- 
guishable.” By “logical” extension, bourgeois liberal- 
ization, which according to Deng Xiaoping’s definition, 
is to “revere the ‘democracy’ and ‘freedom’ of Western 
bourgeois countries’ —is a ‘reaction against patriotism 
and socialism and will only lead China into darkness 
and retrogression.” Jiang says that China’s intellectu- 
als must play a key role in “providing a theoretical basis 
and an atmosphere of public opinion” for the party to 
Carry Out its Sisyphean task of continuing the struggle 
against bourgeois liberalization while pursuing the 
policy of the open door and reform.°” 

Dai Qing, is the only dissident left on the mainland 
who has been able to point out in public the abiding 
contradiction of Chinese political life that is implied in 
this rhetoric, namely, the contradiction between the 
“struggle against bourgeois liberalization” and the poli- 
cy of the open door and reform. In “My Imprisonment,” 
she comments on the impossible situation into which 
the leaders put themselves when they initiated the post- 
June purge: 


Their position reflected the burdens [of the heads of 
the security and judicial organs] in this “preliminary 
phase of socialism.” Their dilemma was obvious: on 
the one hand, they could not free themselves from 
the past; on the other, they had no alternative but to 
move ahead. The situation is not unlike that of a doc- 
tor confronted with a premature baby. What are you 
supposed to do: cut the umbilical cord and hope you 
can get it to cry, or do you check that its arms and 
legs are all fully developed and if not completely de- 


“See G. Barmé, “ ‘Road’ versus ‘River,’ Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong), Oct. 25, 1990, p. 32. 

°’See Jiang Zemin, “Patriotism and the Mission of Our Intellectuals—a 
speech given at a meeting held by the young people of the capital to 
commemorate May Fourth, May 3, 1990,” published in Renmin Ribao, 
May 4, 1990. 
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veloped, then try and shove it back inside the moth- 
er’s womb? 

The whole nation, in fact, the whole world is watch- 
ing them. The military leaders, bodies scarred by bat- 
tle wounds, men who think “we built this empire; we 
are not going to let the bourgeoisie take it away from 
us”—they too are watching them. The young people 
of China are also watching as a new international 
scene develops. They know that China can‘ afford to 
get it wrong again. And just as they [the leaders] 
were weighing things up, trying to calculate just how 
to interpret the “Criminal Code” in terms of “China's 
peculiarities,” the enraged people of Romania did 
away with Ceausescu and his wife. 

... lf only Messrs. Deng Xiaoping, Jiang Zemin, 
and Li Peng had not repeatedly emphasized the cen- 
trality of the open door and reform policies; if only Mr. 
Qiao Shi [Politburo security chief] had not made such 
a point of taking extreme care to carry out investiga- 
tions according to the law . . . then things would have 
been so much easier to deal with.°® 


Unfortunately, Dai Qing’s caustic account, unpub- 
lishable in mainland China, has been generally dis- 
missed overseas as the work of a “collaborator.” As the 
adopted daughter of Marshal Ye Jianying, one of the 
founders of the People’s Republic, and a former em- 
ployee of army intelligence, she is still regarded with 
deep suspicion by many fellow intellectuals, despite 
the fact that in the late 1980’s, she became one of the 
most outspoken critics of the system.°? 

The suspicion is mutual, however. Discussing her 
work and political fate in Beijing in August 1990, Dai 
Qing called attention to the promiscuous use of the 
word “intellectual” in discourse among the Chinese 
themselves as well as among observers of China. She 
reminds us that a majority of Chinese who enjoy the la- 
bel “intellectual” are merely “educated people” with 
technical skills and none of the tradition of dissent and 
independent intellectual activity common in the West. 
Dai likens them to Vulcan, the god ordered by Jupiter to 
make the chains that bound Prometheus. “They are as 
loyal as you could want and carry out their tasks with 
admirable skill, be it to launch missiles or build atom 
bombs.”©° 

The protest movement of 1989 and the Beijing mas- 
sacre of June 4 are often seen as a turning point with re- 
gard to attitudes among intellectuals toward the party 
system. With party legitimacy supposedly shaken to its 
foundations by the massacre, intellectuals both in Chi- 
na and in exile are generally said to be looking beyond 
the Communist/Confucian paradigm of Vulcan/man- 
darin. But this opinion may be highly questionable. Dai 


Qing, for one, does not see the system as having run its 
course, nor can she envisage any sudden movement- 
inspired change that would necessarily be beneficial to 
the country. She says that many people in the capital 
still hope for a national renewal led either by the party 
or the army; they spend their time speculating: “Which 
of the arse-lickers in power now might one day turn into 
a Gorbachev?’°' Given recent developments in the 
Soviet Union, a Chinese Gorbachev would perhaps be 
expected to be an enlightened reformist autocrat with 
army support. 


Intellectuals In China Today 


As long as bravado is the basis for all official propa- 
ganda, it is impossible to evaluate the level of intellectu- 
al debate and civil disobedience within China today. It 
would be easy, indeed it is even fashionable, to say that 
the intellectual scene has been obliterated by the post- 
June purge and to predict that any worthwhile new cul- 
ture must come from overseas. This certainly seemed 
true in the second half of 1989 and the first months of 
1990. More recently, however, the inability or unwilling- 
ness of the government to carry out a consistent, ideo- 
logically-based purge has led to a limited, cautious re- 
vival of intellectual life in China. 

lt is also important to remember that even at the 
height of the repression, pointed political fiction ap- 
peared in major journals and satirical poetry and es- 
says found their way into print. A new unofficial poetry 
magazine, prefaced with an essay in which the editors 
declared their stance of extreme alienation and internal 
exile, appeared in the south of China during the spring 
of 1990, and over the summer, an iconoclastic under- 
ground rock video clip was made in Guangzhou to ac- 
company Xie Chengqiang’s song ‘What's the 90's 
Gonna Bring?’®? In August 1990, the leading Beijing 
journal, Dushu (Reading), held its first monthly gather- 


‘8Dai Qing, loc. cit., pp. 38, 39-40. 

‘9After June 4, 1989, she stayed in Beijing, and in late 1989, her name 
was briefly included on an execution list along with that of Liu Xiaobo. Among 
her many controversial works, Dai’s studies of the party's history of 
intellectual repression in the 1940's (the Wang Shiwei case in Yan’an) and 
1950's (the fate of the liberal Chu Anping, a student of Harold Laski) are 
the most extraordinary. She is one of the very few contemporary mainland 
writers who has attempted to reveal the historical origins and nature of the 
party's manipulation of intellectuals. 

S°From an interview given to the author at Tongyu Village in the 
northwest of Peking on Aug. 20, 1990. In his book, China's Crisis, China's 
Hope, Liu Binyan uses the general Chinese definition of intellectuals as 
“anyone who has received advanced schooling or achieved a comparatively 
high cultural level” The subtitle of his book describes his collected 
lectures as ‘essays from an intellectual in exile.” 

5'Tongyu interview, Aug. 20, 1990. 
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ing since the massacre. No speeches were made, but 
contributors to the magazine gathered to chat with 
each other, drink Coca Cola, and eat limp sandwiches 
at the Reform and Openness Club on Zhugan Alley 
near the center of the city. Although threatened during 
every purge in the 1980's, the magazine has always 
managed to continue publication, in large part be- 
cause of the dexterous maneuvering of its editors. Ru- 
mor now holds that the magazine, formerly a major fo- 
rum for reformist debate, has been spared because 
ideologues such as Xu Weicheng, a former Cultural 
Revolution propagandist who is now vice-minister of 
the party's Propaganda Department, wants to use it as 
“a window to see what the enemy is up to.” To survive 
for such a purpose is a chilling prospect, yet the maga- 
zine still manages to be lively and readable, often print- 
ing articles that seem to border on the heterodox. 

One of the regular contributors to the pages of Dushu 
is Wang Meng, a leading “reformist” novelist and for- 
mer minister of culture (1986-89). Wang Meng was per- 
mitted to quit his position during the campaign against 
bourgeois liberalization that began in September 1989 
and was replaced by the elderly cultural bureaucrat, 
He Jingzhi. But, instead of slipping into obscurity, 
Wang has remained active. Although the literary press 
now denounces the policies he pursued when in 
power—cultural pluralism and tolerance—it has never 
attacked him directly; his detractors attack the pen 
name Yang Yu (literally “sun shower’) under which 
Wang had published his views. This is a typical form of 
Chinese political shadow-boxing. Wang continues to 
write and publish on safe literary topics, the modern 
equivalent of what in traditional times would have been 
a retreat to the countryside from the court to paint and 
compose poetry for one’s intimates. Wang's actions in- 
dicate a refusal to accept his defeat in silence. 

Some intellectuals in exile, such as Jin Guantao 
(Hong Kong) and Gan Yang (US), now both members 
of the editorial board of Twenty-First Century, formerly 
were editors of major book series that continued the 
work of the May Fourth period by introducing either in 
summary form or in translation major Western works in 
every field of intellectual endeavor. This publishing en- 
terprise still has not been brought to an end within Chi- 
na despite official attacks on Freud and Nietzsche as 
intellectual bétes noires. China’s large and active inter- 
nal publishing industry continues to introduce many 


621 inda Jaivin, “It's Only Rock'n Roll, but China Likes It,” Asian Wall 
Street Journal (Hong Kong), Oct. 12-13, 1990. Although the clip could not be 
screened on Guangzhou television, it was broadcast in Hong Kong and 
could therefore be picked up by viewers in southern Guangdong, including 
Guangzhou. 
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readers to heterodox works, just as it did during the 
days of the Cultural Revolution. Indeed, such publica- 
tions have a much wider audience now than previously. 
Given the government’s conviction that to defeat the 
enemy one has to know him, important publications 
continue to appear. Nonetheless, the cultural and intel- 
lectual purge begun in summer 1989 continues in fits 
and starts. New attacks on intellectual and cultural free- 
dom that pinpointed certain works and writers were 
published after the Asian Games in October 1990, indi- 
cating a renewed effort to negate the liberal influences 
that gained a foothold in the mid-1980's.®° Meanwhile, 
television soap operas like the wildly successful “Ex- 
pectations” (Kewang), screened from December 1990, 
gain nationwide audiences with a mixture of nostalgia 
and melodrama, shunning the “main themes” of social- 
ist culture vaunted by propagandists: revolutionary 
heroism and class struggle. 

There have also been signs of popular political activ- 
ism in China. The three quixotic Tiananmen activists 
—Taiwan-born pop singer Hou Dejian; Zhou Duo, for- 
merly of the Stone Company and an associate of Wan 
Runnan; and Gao Xin, a university teacher, who joined 
Liu Xiaobo in his hunger strike on June 2, just before the 
massacre—have been among the most active. After 
June 4, Hou took refuge for several weeks in the Austra- 
lian Embassy until the government assured him no ac- 
tion would be taken against him. Gao Xin was jailed but 
released in December, and Zhou, also jailed, was re- 
leased in early May 1990. Beginning in late December 
1989, Hou became the sole audible voice of protest in 
Beijing, speaking frequently to the foreign press about 
the massacre and the state of affairs in China. In late 
May 1990, shortly after Zhou’s release, all three activ- 
ists wrote a petition to the government in which they ap- 
pealed for restraint and the release of political prison- 
ers, including Liu Xiaobo, who was detained on June 6, 
1989. They reiterated the line they had adopted with Liu 
Xiaobo during the student movement, that is, “rational- 
ism, tolerance, and nonviolence.” They said: 


Our greatest concern is how to bring an end to hate, 
violence, and confrontation. When will there be an 
end to the ceaseless violent revolutions that define 


63An important example is the long and rabid attack on the play “WM” 
(Women—'We"), a work by the army playwright Wang Peigong staged in 
1985, which deals with the existential dilemmas of ex—-Red Guards in the 
1980's. The attack is a pretext to denounce the tolerant cultural policies of Hu 
Yaobang and Hu Qili of 1985-86. See Yi Ming, “All About the ‘WM’ 
Disturbance," Wenyibao (Beijing), Oct. 13, 1990, pp. 5, 7. Wang Peigong was 
active during the protest movement and was arrested for allegedly helping 
student leaders flee the mainland. 
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the blood- and tear-stained history of our nation? 

At the very time that the majority of socialist coun- 
tries have been peacefully engaging in basic social 
reforms, the people of China have experienced the 
most bitterly silent and repressed year of the open 
door and reform decade... .© 


Even before this petition could be officially released, 
Hou and the others were detained by the authorities. 
While Zhou Duo and Gao Xin were eventually released 
with a warning, Hou was “exiled” back to Taiwan on a 
fishing boat, where he was prosecuted by the Kuomin- 
tang government for illegal entry! In late 1990, Liu Bin- 
yan, having recently discovered the tactics of Charter 
77, praised Hou’s action a number of times and re- 
marked that it marks a significant departure from the 
cowed silence that is the typical response of Chinese 
intellectuals to oppression.®° 

While this group of three has been silenced, many of 
the numerous dissident intellectuals who remained in 
China (and they far outnumber those who left) are re- 
surfacing. These include the elderly Shanghai writer 
Wang Ruowang, one of Deng Xiaoping’s most acerbic 
public critics. Wang was first purged from the party 
along with Fang Lizhi and Liu Binyan in early 1987. In 
April 1989, he was jailed after submitting a devastating 
petition to Deng. He was released in November 1990, 
after nearly 18 months in detention.©° One of the most 
positive things the groups overseas may have 
achieved is to have kept up pressure on foreign gov- 
ernments to call for the release of figures like Wang. 


The Dilemmas of Returning 


The increased amount of talk among some exiles in 
recent months about a return to China, points up the 
ambivalence many of them feel about the protest move- 
ment and their exile. Whereas an exiled writer or thinker 
may get an enthusiastic welcome in the Soviet Union 
—even if he chooses not to stay—in China, an exile’s 
return is rarely ever welcomed. Zhao an—the classical 
Chinese expression for the subversion or co-opting of 
rebel leaders through promises of personal safety, am- 
nesty and so on, which can be translated as “being pa- 
cified’—is the term most commonly used in Chinese 
when referring to a form of reconciliation. As Lee Yee, 
the editor-in-chief of The Nineties Monthly, remarked in 
October, many of the famous are actually “waiting for 
‘pacification’ or even a change in the political climate 
onthe mainland, and are therefore unwilling to make an 
effort to study the language of their new home, or go to 
university .. . to try to make a future for themselves.'® 
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Chinese dissident Liu Xiaobo. 


And while some may dream of playing the role of, say, 
Vaclav Havel or even Lenin back in China, given the 
present situation, the more relevant paradigm may be 
that of the intellectuals who returned to the mainland in 
the 1950's. Although most were employed, they were 
subjected to demeaning surveillance and lived under a 
cloud of suspicion throughout their careers. 

The Chinese government, having learnt from its past 
mistakes, has been careful not to persecute the families 
of famous exiles; it hopes they can ultimately be paci- 
fied, or at least mollified. One literary figure in America 
has, in his absence, even been given a raise and anew 
apartment back in China. Another exiled literatus, while 
continuing to write satirical feuilletons against the party 
under a pen name in the Hong Kong press, enjoys an 
increasing number of contacts with the Chinese em- 
bassy in his country of exile as he waits for his new 
passport. 

The issue of rehabilitation—when, how, and by whom , 
the June massacre and even the 1989 protest move- 
ment itself will be officially reevaluated and their victims 
rehabilitated—are questions people both inside and 


®4See Hou Dejian, Houtouzi zheng (The True Story of a Troublemaker), 
Taipei, Lianjing chuban shiye gongsi, 1990, pp. 261-62. 

5For Liu’s latest comments on this, see Xu Xing, “Grass Roots Power 
and Intellectuals—An Interview with the Writer Liu Binyan,” loc. cit., p. 33. 

S6For a sample of Wang's views, see G. Barmé and John Minford, Eds., 
Seeds of Fire: Chinese Voices of Conscience, New York, Noonday Press, 
1989, 3rd ed., pp. 361-67. A translation of his 1989 petition appears in 
New Ghosts, Old Dreams. 

87_ee Yee, “The Dilemmas of the June 4th Exiles,” loc. cit., p. 33. 
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outside China find of vital interest. People scrutinize 
speeches and editorials in the official press for any hint 
of achange of tone in discussions of the events of 1989. 
The terminology used by the leaders is subjected to in- 
tense scrutiny that would be worthy of veteran Kremlin- 
ologists. 

People have noticed that from late 1989, there has 
been a gradual shift in official descriptions of the move- 
ment. First it was the “turmoil which led to a counter-rev- 
olutionary rebellion,” then it was the “disturbance that 
occurred between spring and summer.” The actual 
massacre of demonstrators on June 3-4 has gone from 
being described as ‘quelling the counter-revolutionary 
riot” to the neutral “June Fourth incident.” Just as new 
terminology is carefully evaluated, any return to earlier 
terminology is avidly noted and weighed by people in 
China and in exile. Leaders who have not referred to the 
incident at all are immediately pegged as future “refor- 
mers’ or ‘‘pragmatists,” and hopes for rehabilitation af- 
ter the death of one or anumber of the gerontocrats are 
pinned on them.®? 

The hope for an official rehabilitation of the activists 
and the movement of 1989 is the thing that unites the 
largest number of Chinese intellectuals—both those on 
the mainland and those overseas. They share a belief 
that an official “overturning of the verdict” (fan’an) on 
this historical incident is crucial to China's social and 
political unity. This may augur well for the Chinese 
Communist Party—after all, for people to believe that 
the party's evaluation of the events is crucial and mean- 
ingful indicates that there is a general acceptance of 
the party’s legitimacy and future role as a leading force. 
For that reason, however, it perhaps is also an indica- 
tion of how little was achieved by a movement now spo- 
ken of by exiles as being aimed at changing the nature 
of Chinese politics, and of how shallow the rhetoric was. 

Even while the 1989 movement was in full swing, Liu 
Xiaobo foresaw this development. In a pamphlet, he 
warned the demonstrators of the dangers of agitating 
for official rehabilitation—demanding the government 
call the movement a “patriotic student movement” in- 
stead of “political turmoil’—which he called “an abnor- 
mal and twisted phenomenon in (contemporary) Chi- 
nese history.” He decried the “right to rehabilitate” as 
yet another form of party “privilege,” a means by which 
the party maintained its own image and ensured the 
loyalty of its subjects. He argued that the students’ 
plea for rehabilitation was an acknowledgment of the 
government's role as the ultimate political and historical 
arbiter in China. “As long as the concept of rehabilita- 
tion exists,” he said, “there is no chance for democracy 
and the rule of law in China."”° Indeed, despite the hue 
and cry over the lack of authority of the party in the last 


18 months, the general recognition among intellectuals 
of “rehabilitation” as a party prerogative amounts to a 
de facto recognition of its political legitimacy, not to 
mention its police might. 

A number of figures on the mainland hold that certain 
leading exiles should now negotiate their return to Chi- 
na rather than wait to be rehabilitated. Now that the fate 
of the majority of intellectuals and students detained in 
Beijing after June 4 is known, a number of exiles fear if 
they stay away too long they may be written out of the 
Chinese political equation altogether. Particularly those 
released from detention in May 1990 think that the gov- 
ernment strategy of presenting a face of stability and 
order to the outside world and the attempts by some 
factions to mollify public opinion and intellectuals in 
China should be manipulated by exiles to their own ad- 
vantage. They believe exiles could demand that the 
government withdraw their arrest warrants and ensure 
their personal safety on their return to China. It is ar- 
gued that dissidents who had remained behind could 
once again form pressure groups and continue the 
struggle for political and other freedoms. It is a risky 
strategy, but international fame can act as protection 
for outspoken individuals. Others in Beijing feel that 
Fang Lizhi and Li Shuxian could have confounded the 
government policy to rid itself of opponents by exiling 
them (as in the case of Hou Dejian) or jailing them. They 
speculate about the confusion among the leaders that 
the couple would have caused if they had, after the 
agreement between the US and China was reached, 
decided at the last minute to stay in Beijing and fight 
for their rights. 

Recalling Yuan Zhiming’s comments advising peo- 
ple to ignore the intellectuals next time around, one 
must question just how much of a role independent in- 
tellectuals, especially those now overseas, can really 
play in events in China.’' In terms of political legitima- 
cy, jailed activists such as Wang Juntao and Chen Zi- 


®8See Robert Delfs, “Thought Control,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Nov. 8, 1990, p. 19, for a recent comment on the heated debate within the 
Chinese leadership concerning rehabilitation. 

®°For an elucidating study of the nature of the shifting sands of Chinese 
political alliances, see Andrew J. Nathan's essay “A Factionalism Model for 
CCP Politics,” in China's Crisis: Dilemmas for Reform and Prospects for 
Democracy, New York, Columbia University Press, 1990, pp. 23-37. 

’°For these quotations, see Liu Xiaobo, “Rehabilitation! China's 
Greatest Tragedy,” in Lianhebao, Ed., Tiananmen 1989, Taipei, Lianjing 
chuban shiye gongsi, 1989, p. 277. Aleksandr Yakoviev's comments on 
rehabilitation made in August 1990 are of some interest in this context. See 
Julia Wishnevsky and Elizabeth Teague, “Aleksandr Yakovlev Speaks of 
‘Act of Repentance’,” Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), Sept. 21, 
1990, pp. 8-9. The difference, of course, is that Yakovlev was a member of 
Mikhail Gorbachev's Presidential Council and a former Politburo member. 

™In recent months, Yuan's own position on the role of intellectuals has 
shifted, and he has come to see “new authoritarianism” as being the key to 
political reform in China. 
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ming, both lauded by Hu Ping’s group in America as the 
true backstage manipulators of the events of spring 
1989, as well as the major agitators for political reform 
in the late 1980's, may have both the political talents 
and the moral legitimacy to have influence in the future. 
But if Chinese history is any guide, it is doubtful that in- 
tellectuals will ever have a chance to play more than a 
subordinate, even subservient, role in the country’s po- 
litical life, unless the system itself is fundamentally al- 
tered. Thus, | would tend to agree with one Chinese 
writer who describes the future possibilities in the fol- 
lowing bleak terms: 


No matter what happens, the mutual disdain with 
which the exiles and the power-holders regard each 
other cannot easily be overcome. There are only two 
possible scenarios in the near future. One is that 
there is a dramatic change on the mainland and ev- 


erything is turned on its head. In that case, the exiles 
will pack up and head off home. But even then, they 
will no longer be the main players on the stage of his- 
tory. Their return will be celebrated for a moment, and 
then their luster will fade and disappear. 

The other possibility is that the party will make 
some necessary concessions, do something to salve 
popular resentment, thereby extending its lease on 
life. This will not involve forgiveness for the exiles, 
and people on the mainland will gradually forget about 
them. With the passing of time, the exiles will gradually 
be lost in the crowd, ending their days in obscurity. 
They will be able to spend their last years living in a 
free and democratic society, but it is not theirs, for 
others have made the sacrifices that built it.” 


72Ou Lu, loc. cit., p. 77. Chen Yizi (op. cit., pp. 119-211) offers a number 
of commonly discussed scenarios. 
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Liu Xiaobo 


—Translated by Geremie Barmeé 


On Liu Xiaobo 


Liu Xiaobo is an academic in his mid-thirties. Raised in the northeast part of China, Liu first came to promi- 
nence in Beijing in 1986 when he was still writing his doctoral dissertation in philosophy. Throughout the late 
1980's, he publicly decried the prevalent smug self-satisfaction about the cultural achievements that had been 
attained since the Cultural Revolution. He was one of the first members of a younger generation of intellectu- 
als to argue publicly that the Chinese culture was in deep crisis and that none of the established figures— 
writers, scholars, or critics—had faced up to the fact. Liu virulently criticized the traditional role of intellectu- 
als in China; he somewhat simplistically equated the “communized” intellectuals of the post-1949 period with 
the literati and court scholars of imperial times. His acerbic critique, however, extended to contemporary in- 
tellectuals and literary figures of whom he became increasingly dismissive. He spared neither the establish- 
ment nor the cultural underground in his numerous speeches at forums and universities.' He offended peo- 
ple across the political spectrum but gained an enthusiastic following among university students. 

In August 1988, Liu made his first trip overseas. He initially accepted an invitation to go to Norway to give a 
series of lectures at the University of Oslo and to attend an academic conference. Three months later he was 
invited to the United States. During his stay in both Europe and the United States (Honolulu and New York), 
he moved away from his narrower literary concerns and began writing prolifically on Chinese politics. One of 
the essays he wrote during this time, Contemporary Chinese Politics and Chinese Intellectuals, was serialized 1 in the 
Hong Kong publication Cheng Ming in 1989-90 and published in Taiwan as a book in mid- 1990.* The essay 
published here is the postscript to that work. It was written shortly before Liu became involved in the protest 
movement in early May 1989.° 

Liu’s stay in the West unsettled him deeply. As this essay shows, it helped inspire him to move from the nihil- 
istic acerbity of his earlier work toward a more profound and self-critical reflection on the broader issues fac- 
ing China today. He also became convinced that only through action and sacrifice could a Chinese intellectual 
find redemption for the “sin” of his or her silent complicity in party rule. 

Liu was outraged by the fawning posturing of some of China’s most prominent “intellectual dissidents” 
when former Party General Secretary Hu Yaobang died on April 15, 1989, an event that led directly to the 
protest movement. Liu wrote: “The depth of sincerity of emotion [among the intellectuals mourning Hu’s 
passing] is redolent with an air of servitude normally seen only in the relationship between loyal mandarins 
and their emperor.” He noted ironically that those who were mourning “had always been extremely grateful 
to Hu for the way, directly and indirectly, he used his position and power to protect them or allow them 
greater freedom of speech. What developed was the ideal relationship between an enlightened ruler and his 
enlightened thinkers . . . a mutually beneficial relationship.” Liu concluded by declaring that “either you 


'For some of his comments in 1986, see Geremie Barmé and John Minford, Eds., Seeds of Fire, New York, Noonday, 1989, pp. 395-97. 

Liu Xiaobo, Zhongguo dangdai zhengzhi yu Zhongguo zhishifenzi (Contemporary Chinese Politics and Chinese Intellectuals), Taipei, 
Tangshan chubanshe, 1990. 

5This translation of the postscript is of the version that appeared in the Hong Kong Ming Pao Monthly in July 1990. 
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go back and take part in the student movement, or you should stop talking about it.”* He cut short his stay in 
America and returned to China. 

I have written elsewhere in detail about Liu’s involvement in the protest movement and its significance.” He 
was highly critical of the movement for following the same, tired pattern of political agitation common in Chi- 
na since the 1910’s—a period of street marches, sloganeering, and popular enthusiasm, invariably followed 
by exhaustion, silence, and despair. Nonetheless, he believed it important to support the protesters and to 
stand by them. The concept of personal guilt and the need for redemption that has been a feature of Liu’s 
recent thinking informed his actions during the movement. Apart from providing logistic support for the stu- 
dents, he also wrote a number of samizdat pamphlets, which are among the most sophisticated works of the 
period. These include a discussion of the possibilities for a civil transformation of Chinese political life (“Our 
Suggestions”) and an insightful critique of the weaknesses of the student movement and his thoughts on the 
role of intellectuals in campaigns of civil disobedience (“June 2 Hunger Strike Proclamation”). 

The hunger strike Liu Xiaobo led on June 2 in support of the students occupying Tiananmen Square was 
brought to an abrupt end in the early hours of June 4 as the Chinese army crushed the six-week old protest 
movement with devastating violence. Liu joined his fellow hunger-strikers—Hou Dejian, Zhou Duo, and Gao 
Xin—in helping negotiate a peaceful withdrawal of the remaining students from the center of the square. He 
was detained by plainclothes policemen on June 6. Following the Beijing massacre, the Chinese government 
denounced Liu Xiaobo as an “instigator of turmoil” along with Fang Lizhi and the “River Elegy” group (led by 
Su Xiaokang). He was also accused of links with Hu Ping and the Chinese Democratic Alliance in the United 
States, and of being their agent in Beijing. (In the United States, he had certainly met Hu Ping and his fellow 
dissidents, but he had actually distanced himself from the Alliance, wary of its endless factional strife.) Liu was 
formally charged in late 1990 and tried in January 1991. Although the court found him guilty of “counter- 
revolutionary prop aganda and instigation,” and of “attempting to overthrow the people’s government and 
the socialist system,”’ it ordered his release in view of his efforts to get the students to leave Tiananmen Square 
on the morning of June 4. In late January, Liu’s friends reported that he had been allowed to return to Dalian, 
his home, in the custody of his father. 

Chinese government criticism of Liu, which continued until as recently as December 1990, has concentrat- 
ed above all on his “national nihilism,” something for which earlier critics, many of whom are now in exile 
themselves, have also condemned him. Such labels have always been standard issue for dissident intellectuals 
in the socialist world. The following essay can be read as Liu’s reply to these accusations. It is a succinct, if ab- 
stract, meditation on the question of nationalism, the abiding dilemmas of Chinese intellectuals in exile, and 
the nature of independent intellectual activity. 

Liu’s comments on God and original sin may seem strange coming, as they do, from a mainland Chinese. 
However, the discussion of ultimate values, guilt, and redemption is by no means foreign to Chinese intellec- 
tuals. Yan Jiaqi, a leading figure among exiled intellectuals, discusses the questions of God, conscience, and 
sin at length in an essay published in mid-1990,° and in recent years a number of other writers have discussed 
related questions. 

Liu is one of the few contemporary Chinese thinkers to see exile as an existential state, a condition of the 
20th century, rather than the unfortunate fate of the Chinese alone. His awareness and self-doubt make him a 
rare figure; he has seen beyond mere intellectual debates and political strategies to the essence of the Chinese 
dilemma, which the June massacre and developments in Eastern Europe have only tended to exacerbate. His 
is a powerful and unsettling voice, not only for the Chinese authorities, but even for his comrades. 


—G. B. 


4These quotations are taken from Liu’s article entitled, “The Tragedy of a Tragic Hero.” For a full translation, see New Ghosts, Old 
Dreams, Geremie Barmé and Linda Jaivin Eds., New York, Times Books, forthcoming 1991. This article infuriated a range of figures who have 
since become internationally famous democratic activists. 

°See G. Barmé, “Confession, Redemption, and Death: Liu Xiaobo and the 1989 Protest Movement,” in George Hicks, Ed., The Broken 
Mirror; China After Tiananmen, London, Longman, 1990, pp. 52-99. 

SIbid., pp. 66, 67-70 respectively. 

7See “No Criminal Sanction for Liu Xiaobo,"” Beijing Review, Feb. 4-10, 1991, p. 27. 

8See Yan's “Order Under the Dictator and Under God," Xinwen ziyou daobao (Alhambra, CA), July 20, 1990. 

°Chang Hao, a US-based scholar of Chinese intellectual history, has spoken of the lack of an “awareness of the dark side” (youan yishi) 
of man and the belief in political sagehood in Chinese culture, which, he argues, are crucial factors in China's failure to develop a tradition of 
democracy and liberalism. See Chang Hao, Youan yishi yu minzhu chuantong (Awareness of the Dark Side and the Democratic 
Tradition), Taipei, Lianjing chuban shiye gongsi, 1990, pp. 226-27. 
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During the cultural debate of the past years | have 
consistently maintained the stance of an anti-tradition- 
alist. | always thought my theories were up to interna- 
tional standards; now | realize that | have been deluded 
by deep-seated arrogance. This trip overseas has 
forced me to wake up to myself. 

There may be some merit in my anti-traditionalism, 
but only if it is considered within the context of China or 
with a view toward transforming China. That's because 
China and her culture are truly moribund, ossified, de- 
crepit, and corrupt. To find the determination, strength, 
and wisdom necessary for self-reform requires us to ex- 
perience a deep-felt sense of shame over our back- 
wardness, something which can only come from the 
threatening stimulation and challenge afforded by 
[contact with]'® an entirely different civilization. As a 
basis for comparison, Western culture clearly throws 
into relief the general nature and myriad weaknesses of 
Chinese culture. Against it we can measure our de- 
crepitude. As a form of constructive wisdom, Western 
culture can inject a new life-force into China. 

On the other hand, if your concern is with the fate of 
humanity as a whole or with the future of the world, or 
even with individual fulfillment, my anti-traditionalism 
seems completely meaningless. My concerns have 
been both narrow and superficial: those of a Chinese 
preoccupied with the problems of China. There is noth- 
ing in my work that reflects a concern for humanity as a 
whole or for the future of the world, let alone the tragic 
nature of existence itself; equally, [in my work] there 
has been no transcendental concern for the need of 
each individual to find self-fulfillment. The value of my 
anti-traditionalism exists only within the context of the 
worthless cultural rubble of China. My failings are all too 
obvious: narrow nationalism and a blind fawning before 
the West. 

Since my involvement in the cultural debate, | have 
been labeled an advocate of “‘total Westernization” and 
a “cultural nihilist.” In fact, everything | have said about 
Chinese and Western culture has been as a nationalist 
wanting to reform China. It has had nothing to do with 
“total Westernization.” In my opinion, the most impor- 
tant feature of Western culture is its tradition of critical 
rationalism. Real “Westernization’” would consist not 
only of a critique of Chinese culture, but a critical re- 
evaluation of Western culture as well, a concern with 


Square brackets [ ] indicate translator's additions. 


both the fate of mankind as a whole and that of the un- 
fulfilled individual. It would be a critical re-evaluation 
based on a commitment to “Knowledge for its own 
sake,” a commitment to a complete, self-sufficient on- 
tological and value system that transcends mere utili- 
tarian values. Because my use of Western culture has 
been solely aimed at transforming Chinese reality, | 
have remained a typically self-referential Chinese and 
not a “Westernizer.” This China-orientation has limited 
my interest in and consideration of higher questions (as 
it also limits the majority of Chinese intellectuals—the 
reason why modern China has not produced great 
thinkers has a lot to do with this narrow nationalism.) | 
have been incapable of concerning myself with the fate 
of humanity and therefore of coming to grips with inter- 
national Western culture; | have also been unable to 
achieve personal, religious transcendence based on 
self-realization, let alone reject all worldly inducements 
and engage in a pure exploration of knowledge. | am 
too utilitarian, too practical; | remain caught up in the 
vulgar concerns of the problems of Chinese reality. 

This has led me to think of Lu Xun,'' a man whose 
tragedy lay in the absence of transcendental values, a 
tragedy of godlessness. His understanding of the trag- 
ic nature of the human condition went beyond an out- 
ward despair for the condition of society to become an 
internalized angst. We can chart the course of this de- 
velopment in Lu Xun from [the 1923 short story collec- 
tion] The Cry to [the 1926 collection] Wandering. In [the 
1927 volume of prose poems] Wi/d Grass, Lu Xun 
achieves a profundity unmatched by any of his other 
writings. 

The Lu Xun of Wi/d Grass cannot be judged by any 
mundane standards. He had moved from his earlier 
penetrating criticisms of Chinese reality and culture to- 
ward self-examination. Only transcendental values 
could have helped him overcome the deep-seated and 
weighty burden of psychological disintegration and de- 
pression [expressed in this book]. He reveals his hope- 
lessness, a sense that all that lies ahead is the grave. It 
is here that God's direction is needed. Unable to find a 
standard that went beyond utilitarian worldly values, 
Lu Xun found it impossible to move beyond Wild Grass. 
Indeed, Wi/d Grass represents both the high point of Lu 
Xun’s career and his final resting place. After this he 


could no longer tolerate the loneliness, solitude, and 


"Lu Xun (1881-1936) is widely regarded as China's most important 
20th century writer. 
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hopelessness. He couldn't bear the endless intellectual 
doubt. In the end he struggled free, but not by finding 
some transcendental value. Returning to vulgar reality, 
he spent his time engaged in futile polemics with a pack 
of mediocrities. Having become thus entangled, he 
surrendered to the mediocre. Or to put it another way: 
after overcoming the limitations of Chinese reality and 
culture through his critiques, Lu Xun found himself 
alone. Yet he could not bear to face the unknown world 
by himself; he could not cope with the solitary terror of 
the grave. He did not wish to engage in a transcenden- 
tal dialogue with his own soul under the gaze of God, 
and it was at this point that the traditional utilitarianism 
of the Chinese literati raised its ugly head. Bereft of tran- 
scendent values, Lu Xun could only regress. He only 
enjoyed ‘struggling with the dark” in the dark, but he 
could not overcome the darkness itself. Lu Xun had 
been profoundly influenced by Nietzsche, yet there 
was a great difference between him and Nietzsche: af- 
ter having lost faith in man, Western culture, and him- 
self, Nietzsche was able to use the reference of “super- 
man’ to achieve a personal sublimation. '* Lu Xun failed 
to find any transcendental values to help him continue, 
and so once more he fell back into the reality which he 
had previously rejected in disgust. 

This brings me to another quetion: why have so many 
outstanding writers in exile from the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe appeared in Western Europe, whereas 
there have been none from China? Why is it that famous 
Chinese cultural figures, once in exile, achieve noth- 
ing? Certainly, there are linguistic barriers, but | feel a 
more important reason is that Chinese cultural figures 
are blinkered. All they care about is the “China prob- 
lem.” They are too utilitarian: all they are concerned 
about is practical values. 

Chinese intellectuals lack the motivation to tran- 
scend themselves as well as the spirit that motivates in- 
dividuals to pit themselves against society as a whole; 
they lack the internal fortitude required to cope with sol- 
itude and the courage and curiosity to face an unfamil- 
iar and unknown world. Chinese intellectuals can only 
survive in their own, familiar surroundings, bathed in 
the limelight and applause provided by the ignorant 
masses. This is particularly so in the case of the fa- 
mous, who cannot bear to abandon the fame they have 
achieved in China and start all over again in a foreign 
land. This ‘“China-fixation” is virtually inescapable; its 
most outstanding feature is the absence of real individ- 
uality. 

Thus, China’s leading cultural figures cling to nation- 
alism with all their might. They do not see themselves as 
individuals confronting reality, they do not live for the re- 
alization of true self-worth. Their existence is deter- 


mined by a false sense of worth that derives from an 
adoring and moronic mob, they live for the hallucinatory 
sense of superiority they get from playing the Messiah. 

In China, their every action and word attracts the re- 
spectful attention of society. Overseas, they are alone, 
unable to attract doting gazes. Apart from the indul- 
gence of a handful of foreigners with an interest in Chi- 
na, nobody else takes much interest in them. What it 
takes to be able to cope with a solitude bereft of ap- 
plause and bouquets is not external support, but inner 
strength: the talent, wisdom, and creativity of the indi- 
vidual. No matter how famous or how important you 
were in China, the moment you are placed in this new 
and unfamiliar world you are forced to deal with the 
world as an ordinary individual. 

This is why | have been such an energetic advocate 
of Western culture, and such a virulent critic of Chinese 
culture. Nonetheless, | am still nothing more than a 
“frog in the bottom of a well,” staring up at a small patch 
of blue sky. Theoretically speaking, you don’t need to 
be incredibly well informed to engage in a self-exami- 
nation and criticism of Chinese culture. In fact, you 
don't even need to be creative. That’s because the 
theoretical constructs of which | avail myself in examin- 
ing Chinese culture are givens, ready-made, and do 
not require any new discoveries. These theories, which 
Chinese intellectuals treat as profound and innovative, 
have been clearly explicated by Westerners; they have 
been around for hundreds of years in the West and are 
regarded today as old-hat. They don’t need us to add 
any footnotes to them. | think I'll be doing well if | can 
achieve a passably solid and accurate understanding 
of them. 

When | visited the Metropolitan Museum and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Artin New York, | finally came to the re- 
alization that what I’d always considered my brilliant in- 
sights don’t really amount to much at all. Confronted by 
another world, | feel myself vanquished by it. For far too 
long | have lived cut off from the world in the barren and 
ignorant cultural atmosphere of China, where thought is 
superficial, and life itself stymied. Eyes that have grown 
accustomed to the darkness cannot instantly adjust to 
the daylight. When New York tore away all of the exter- 
nal embellishments and illusory fame that | had in Chi- 
na, | suddenly realized how weak | really was. | was in- 
capable of immediately finding the courage to face 
myself; nor could | possibly engage in a dialogue with 
the upper strata of the international intellectual world. 


'2Eor a discussion of the influence of Nietzsche on Lu Xun and Liu 
Xiaobo, among others, see David Kelly, “The Highest Chinadom: Nietzsche 
and the Chinese Mind, 1907-1989,” in Graham Parkes, Ed., Nietzsche in 
Asian Thought, Chicago, Chicago University Press, forthcoming in 1991. 
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But defeat should be like this, thorough and pitiless; it 
was a far more significant experience than any of the 
empty accomplishments that | had achieved in China. 

My position was that of a narrow nationalist trying to 
use Western culture to reform China. My critique of Chi- 
nese culture was based, however, on an idealized ver- 
sion of Western culture. | overlooked, or purposefully 
avoided, the limitations of the West, even those weak- 
nesses of which | was already aware. | was therefore in- 
capable of a higher level of critical examination of West- 
ern culture, which would focus on the weaknesses of 
mankind itself. All | could do was to “ingratiate myself” 
with Western culture—glorifying it in a manner quite out 
of proportion to reality, as if it not only held the key to 
China’s salvation, but contained all the answers to the 
world’s problems. But now, looking beyond this, it is ob- 
vious that my idealization of the West was a way of mak- 
ing myself out to be a veritable Messiah. | always de- 
spised people who assumed the role of savior; now | 
realized that drunk on the notion of my own benefi- 
cence and power, | was playing—consciously or 
not—a role that | detested. 

| know that Western culture can be used at present to 
change China, but it cannot save humanity in the long 
run. For the weaknesses of Western culture highlight 
the congenital defects of mankind. In the “Autumn Wa- 
ters” chapter of Zhuangzi [the classical Taoist philo- 
sophical text] the point is made that no matter how large 
a river may be, it cannot be as vast as an ocean, and 
compared to the universe, even an ocean is minus- 
cule. '? The self-confidence implied in the statement [at 
the beginning of that chapter] that “all beautiful things 
under heaven can be found in oneself” is nothing but an 
illusion. By pursuing this metaphor, we can say that 
China is backward compared to the West, while the 
West has its limitations within the context of humanity as 
a whole, and faced with the vast universe, humanity it- 
self is but minuscule in turn. The overriding arrogance 
of mankind is reflected not only in the self-satisfied Ah Q 
spirit of China'* but also in the Western belief in the om- 
nipotence of rationalism and science. No matter how 
strident in their criticism of rationalism those in the West 
may be, no matter how strenuously Western intellectu- 
als try to negate colonial expansionism and the white 
man’s sense of superiority, wnen faced with other na- 
tions, Westerners cannot help feeling superior. Even 
when criticizing themselves, they become besotted 


13For a translation see Burton Watson, The Complete Works of Chuang 
Tzu, New York, Columbia University Press, 1968, pp. 175-89. 

14Ah Q is the protagonist of Lu Xun's most famous story, “The True Story 
of Ah Q.” He is a Chinese Everyman, proud of his ability to snatch defeat from 
the jaws of victory and hypersensitive about the scars on his scabby head. 
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with their own courage and sincerity. In the West, peo- 
ple can calmly, even proudly, accept the criticisms they 
make of themselves, but they find it difficult to put up 
with criticisms that come from elsewhere. They are not 
willing to admit that a rationalist critique of rationalism is 
a vicious cycle of self-deception. But then who can find 
a better critical tool? 

As someone who has lived [nearly] all his thirty-odd 
years in China, | must be prepared to launch a two- 
pronged attack if | am to be able to reflect intelligently 
on larger questions. On the one hand, | must use a 
Western perspective to criticize Chinese culture and 
reality; on the other, | must rely on my own individual re- 
sources to make a critique of the West. Neither of these 
approaches can replace or override the other. So, while 
criticizing [the West for its] overemphasis on rational- 
ism, science, and money that has led to the undervalu- 
ation of the individual, and criticizing the development 
of an international economic hierarchy and the weaken- 
ing of opposition due to the homogenizing influence of 
technology and commercialization, as well as pointing 
out the ills of conspicuous, unreflective consumerism 
and the worship of wealth, along with the cowardly flight 
from freedom, it is vitally important to keep in mind that 
none of these criticisms is relevant to China. Rational- 
ism, science, and money have only just begun to enter 
the Chinese consciousness, for the Chinese are still 
doubly handicapped by poverty and restrictions on 
their freedom. Just as the standards used to criticize 
the West are not relevant to China, equally the stan- 
dards of Chinese culture cannot be used meaningfully 
in a critique of the West, for they would only drag the 
West down. Some Westerners, dissatisfied with their 
own culture and life, look to the East for a key to unlock 
the mysteries of the human condition. This is blind and 
misguided; it is wishful thinking. Chinese culture cannot 
even cope with the dilemmas facing China, let alone 
those of the West or mankind as a whole. 

It is my belief that one of the greatest mistakes made 
by man in this century has been his attempt to rely on 
past accomplishments to overcome present problems. 
Neither the culture of the East nor the West, as they 
stand today, offers salvation. The superiority of Western 
culture can at most help the East achieve a modern life- 
style, but this form of progress brings with it its own 
tragedy. Mankind has yet to create a fresh form of civili- 
zation that can solve the population explosion, the en- 
ergy crisis, the environmental crisis, and the increasing 
threat of nuclear war, much less overcome forever the 
pains and limitations of the human condition itself. No 
one can avoid the fact that the anxiety created by the 
possibility of nuclear holocaust is the subtext of all mod- 
ern life. The finality of death makes a mockery of all. To 
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be able to face this cold, hard fact while maintaining the 
courage to step into the chasm is the ultimate act of 
which man is capable. 

Since the expulsion from the Garden of Eden, man- 
kind has existed in a permanent state of exile. Western 
civilization is merely a stage in the course of this exile. 
Tragically, the “sense of original sin” that is so basic to 
Western culture is becoming increasingly weak, the 
confessional impetus increasingly atrophied. Religion 
has become but another form of entertainment, like 
rock ‘n roll. Since Jesus Christ was nailed to the cross, 
no one else has come forward to sacrifice himself for 
the sins of others. Mankind has lost its conscience. The 
gradual disappearance of [the sense of] original sin 
has set man loose from his moorings; today’s deca- 
dence represents a second fall from grace. How can a 
person who has no sense of sin ever hear the voice of 
God? From the early Middle Ages, when God was ratio- 
nalized and was later made an adjunct of the power- 
holders, to the pre-modern period when God became 
humanized, to the 20th century when God has been in- 
creasingly vulgarized and commercialized, civilization 
has been in decline. Man has killed with his own hand 
the [symbol of] transcendental value. Is the transmogri- 
fication of the concept of God a proof of human ad- 
vancement or its decline? If it is decline, then with the 
death of God does the fall of man retain any signifi- 
cance? 

Thus | have come suddenly to the realization of impo- 
tence. | face an agonizing dilemma. | now know that in 
using Western values to criticize Chinese culture | have 
been attacking an ossified culture with only slightly less 
ossified weapons. | am like someone who, though par- 
tially paralyzed himself, mocks a paraplegic. Having 


'STao Li is a teacher in her early thirties. 

'6This is the date and place given in the Ming Pao Monthly. A slightly 
different version of this essay, which appears as the postscript to Liu’s book, 
Contemporary Chinese Politics and Chinese Intellectuals, is dated March 
1989, New York. 
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transplanted myself into a completely open world, | am 
suddenly forced to acknowledge that not only am | no 
theoretician, but I’m not a famous person anymore. All | 
am is a normal person who has to start all over again 
from the beginning. In China, the backdrop of [general] 
ignorance highlighted my wisdom. My courage was 
thrown into relief by the cowardice of others. | appeared 
healthy in comparison with the congenital idiocy of my 
surroundings. Yet, in the United States, now that this 
backdrop of ignorance and failing has disappeared, so 
has my wisdom, courage, and vigor. | have become a 
weakling unable to face myself. In China, | had been liv- 
ing off a reputation of which 90 percent was hot air. In 
the West, for the first time in my life | have been faced 
with real and hard decisions. When a person falls from 
the peak of fantasy into the chasm of reality, only then 
does he discover that he has never climbed a peak at 
all, but has been struggling all along at the bottom of 
that chasm. 
Tao Li, my wife, said the following in a letter to me: 


Xiaobo, you may appear to be a famous Chinese 
rebel, but, in reality, you have made a sly pact with 
society. You are tolerated and forgiven. Our society 
envelopes you, even encourages you, while all along 
appearing to reject you. You are an adornment, a 
decoration; your very existence is a negative valida- 
tion of the system. 


When | first read this passage, it left me cold. Now | 
realize how perceptive her comments are. | am grate- 
ful to Tao Li. She is not only my wife, she is also my 
most relentless critic.'® 

There is no way back now. Either | jump over the ra- 
vine to the other side, or dash myself to pieces in the 
effort. Faced with reality one must confront danger. 


May 1989 
Beijing © 
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THE Chinese democracy move- 
ment of 1989 has prompted a mas- 
sive amount of writing. Almost 20 
books and many more articles and 
poems have attempted to elucidate 
the complex facts and emotions be- 
hind the student movement, as well 
as the response of Westerners to it. 
And yet, the more that is written 
about the student movement, the 
less certain we are about the an- 
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swers to the questions that have 
been there from the start. Since the 
time when the American public saw 
tanks and shootings on American 
television, from the moment of 
seemingly utter certainty—about 
the mass killings of students on the 
square, about the moral bankruptcy 
of the current Chinese government 
—much has been published that 
calls the entire story of the student 
movement into question. This is es- 
pecially true for the final hours 
of the students’ occupation of the 
square. One can, in the many differ- 
ent published accounts of the mas- 
sacre, find dramatically different 
versions of what really happened. 
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The works reviewed here are ex- 
cellent and complementary starting 
points for the reader who wishes to 
form his or her own opinion about 
the movement. Cries for Democra- 
cy provides translations of many of 
the most significant writings from 
the movement, with interspersed 
commentary. To the extent that 
a movement can be understood 
through its writings—and writings 
were in many ways at the heart of 
this movement—this book is an in- 
valuable resource. Those who wish 
to know what the Chinese students 
meant by “democracy” will find 
their answers here. Tiananmen 
Square, by Scott Simmie and Bob 
Nixon, “seeks to capture the feel 
of Tiananmen Square during those 
days,’ and is an excellent aid for 
uncovering the elusive qualities of 
the movement that were not con- 
veyed in the writings. Lee Feigon’s 
China Rising is a most insightful 
personal account of the movement, 
from the lesser-known vantage 
point of People’s (as opposed to 
Peking) University. Feigon’s infor- 
mants were graduate students from 
the party history department (dang- 
shi xi) of that university, who played 
a seminal role in the movement but 
then withdrew into the background. 

Harrison Salisbury’s Tiananmen 
Diary, by aveteran China hand with 
experience throughout Asia, gives 
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the view from the diplomatic com- 
pound. Salisbury has met many of 
the current leaders, and his under- 
standing of the government's re- 
sponse to the movement has bene- 
fitted from those contacts. More- 
over, since Salisbury’s account is 
very much a journal, he has cap- 
tured the mood of absolute uncer- 
tainty that gripped Beijing in those 
days, when even civil war seemed 
possible. Michael Duke’s The /ron 
House is the account most passion- 
ately sympathetic to the students. 
Duke is an experienced China 
scholar who was a participant in 
and financial supporter of the 
demonstrations. Ann Kent's Human 
Rights in the People’s Republic of 
China places the movement in the 
context of China’s quest for the 
rule of law. Many of the democ- 
racy movement’s most articulate 
spokesmen argued for the rule of 
law, and so readers should find 
Kent’s highly objective book invalu- 
able to their understanding of this 
facet of the democracy movement. 

Although these published ac- 
counts may leave unresolved some 
of the most burning questions about 
the movement—even the question 
of how many died in the crackdown 
elicits earnest answers ranging be- 
tween 200 and 20,000—they ex- 
plore a very different aspect of the 
student struggle, one only adum- 
brated by the media reporting on 
the incident. The books reviewed 
here, aS well as my own experi- 
ences in Beijing at the time, suggest 
that there were two student move- 
ments, with differing aims, and at 
times, different participants. One 
movement was inward-looking. It 
sought to build anew community on 
the square, one completely differ- 
ent from the accepted forms of 
community in China. For this move- 
ment, Tiananmen Square was not a 
place to confront the government, 
but was, for lack of a better term, 
what we might call a “laboratory 


of democracy.”' This movement 
failed, but not because of the gov- 
ernment crackdown. It failed be- 
cause of the inner dynamic of the 
democracy movement itself. 

The other movement looked out- 
ward, toward confrontation with the 
government. This movement ulti- 
mately aimed at wresting power 
from the current leadership. It failed 
when the tanks rolled onto the 
square. 

The inner movement began when 
students at their universities and on 
the square began to admit to each 
other, first in whispers, and then in 
shouts, how absolutely miserable 
they were with the situation in Chi- 
na, with their lives, and with their 
prospects for the future. The mood 
of festiveness, so often reported by 
the Western news media, was a re- 
flection of this liberating release of 
pent-up emotions and fears. But 
even in the early stages of the 
movement, people had begun to 
voice to each other the details of 
their ideas for change. On long 
walks to and from the square, in the 
hours spent on the square itself, 
new visions and new questions 
were debated by those who sought 
to build a completely new China. 

Essayists, expressing their views 
in handbills and posters, and in 
short-lived publications like De- 
mocracy Forum, sought alterna- 
tives to government by individual 
preeminent leaders. Some, not sur- 
prisingly, looked to science: 


A guiding group must be estab- 
lished, a group unique in the 
world, comprising specialists and 
scholars . . . . Because science 
would be its sole guiding ideology, 
the government would base its 


'No allusion is intended to Robert La Follette’s 
experiments in Wisconsin. A far better analogy 
might be the experiences of the Chinese 
Communist Party in Yan'an. See Mark Selden, The 
Yenan Way in Revolutionary China, Cambridge, 
MA, Harvard University Press, 1971. 
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judgments on science, not the 
[power] of individuals. (Cries for 
Democracy, p. 281, brackets in the 
original) 


If such suggestions seem to us 
naive, we must remember that the 
participants in this inward-looking 
movement were exploring new 
ground, daring to rethink a Chinese 
system of government. Few, if any, 
advocated the wholesale adoption 
of Western democracy. They were, 
however, well-versed in both West- 
ern and Chinese history, and their 
ideas for the future government of 
China contained elements of de- 
mocracy, socialism, and “new auth- 
oritarianism’ (xin quanwe/)—the 
style of government they perceived 
as working so well in places such as 
Taiwan and Singapore. 

The inward-looking movement 
viewed Chinese history as an end- 
less cycle of “tyranny—turmoil—new 
tyranny,” in which the populace 
would overturn a tyrannical leader- 
ship to follow a leader that promised 
reforms, only to find in a matter of a 
few years that the new leader him- 
self had become hopelessly cor- 
rupt and another cycle of turmoil 
was beginning. This movement at- 
tributed the fact that originally well- 
meaning leaders, such as Mao Ze- 
dong and Deng Xiaoping, had 
become corrupt, not to defects in 
their character, but to structural 
problems in the Chinese system of 
government, even in the Chinese 
psyche itself. 

The history of leaders gone bad 
caused the inward-looking move- 
ment on the square to be funda- 
mentally distrustful of the leader- 
ship principle as such. Almost all 
decisions, especially until mid-May 
of 1989, were made at the grass- 
roots level. When traffic barriers 
were needed to provide order and 
safe passage, someone solicited 
bamboo poles and volunteers. With 
very little fanfare, these volunteers 


arranged themselves, holding the 
poles at either end, to form traffic 
barriers. 

Inward-looking students on the 
square sought to cultivate in them- 
selves and in each other a distrust 
of leadership; like May Fourth intel- 
lectuals they sought the “transfor- 
mation of national character” nec- 
essary for “reform of the ‘one 
party—one faction—one leader’ sys- 
tem” (Cries for Democracy, p. 159). 
As Feigon notes of the People’s Uni- 
versity students, “they consciously 
avoided a cult of personality. Deter- 
mined to train people not to follow 
leaders .. . they constantly rotated 
positions so that none of them grew 
to be recognized or gain celebrity 
status” (pp. 139-40). One essayist 
noted that the banners carried by 
students from Nankai University (in 
Qingdao), where Zhou Enlai had 
been a student, read “carry out Pre- 
mier Zhou Enlai’s behest.” For this 
essayist, harnessing the longings of 
the democracy movement to the 
ideas of even one of China’s finest 
leaders, was deeply depressing. 
He commented: 


When | read these lines, feelings 
of anxiety surged up in me; | 
sighed because these are signs 
indicating that the consciousness 
of the Nankai students is still 
steeped in authority worship, and 
that their ways of thinking are still 
enveloped in the dark shadow of 
servility. (Cries for Democracy, 
p. 316) 


Students on the square substitut- 
ed the power of anonymity for the 
power of the individual. This was 
something that the American media 
was trying to convey when it re- 
ferred to the “people power’’on the 
square. At the beginning of the 
movement, anonymity was a source 
of power because it gave students 
a measure of security against gov- 
ernment reprisals. But as the move- 
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ment progressed, it became the 
source of anew and genuine kind of 
mass power that was explicitly anti- 
hierarchical. An oft-quoted poem 
reflects this: 


Classmate, do not ask my name. 
Reach out your hand, 

Reach out my hand, 

Reach out our hands. 

Do not ask my name. 

(Cries for Democracy, p. 216) 


Once the movement became so 
huge that people began to feel that 
even if it failed there could be no gov- 
ernment reprisals, anonymity came 
to serve as an antidote to egotism. By 
remaining a hard-working and self- 
sacrificing member of the crowd, by 
standing clear of hierarchies, one 
could avoid the trap that had en- 
snared activists in previous popular 
movements in Chinese history. 

The task of facing their own selfish- 
ness, their own mixed motives, was a 
central concern of the inward-looking 
student movement. The participants 
in this movement were after all part of 
what Liu Binyan has ambiguously 
called “the most selfish generation 
since 1949.”2 At the start of the 
movement their motives were mixed. 
As Simmie and Nixon write, many 
wanted desperately to go to the West 
to study, so they could bring Western 
technology back to China. The possi- 
bility of not returning was, however, in 
the back of many minds (p. 7). Fei- 
gon conducted an informal survey of 
34 students studying in China and 
found that 30 had hoped to study a 
subject other than that to which they 
had been assigned—something that 
would bring better material returns 
(p. 142). 

The hunger strike’ provided the 
students with a way to purify them- 
selves of their selfish motives. By 
fasting, courting death and at times 
passionately seeking it, students 
were able to prove to others, but 
mostly to themselves, that they had 
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been purged of all selfish desires. It 
was during the hunger strike that 
the mood on the square shifted from 
one of shouting to one of tearful- 
ness, as the students proved their 
love of China. As the editors of Cries 
for Democracy noted, “A spirit of 
martyrdom . . . seized many of the 
fasters” (Cries for Democracy, p. 
210). Duke recounts a conversation 
with a student who: 


.. . With his friends and fellow stu- 
dents . . . resolved to die for the 
cause. He said everybody was 
calm and silent, sitting there “with 
but one thought—death.” He had 
argued before that the most beau- 
tiful conclusion to the movement 
would be a massacre. “! didn’t 
think there could be any better 
ending. Everyone was prepared to 
die.” (p. 104) 


To die would make the powerless 
powerful, but what the most selfless 
of the protesters sought was mass 
martyrdom, adding their bodies to 
those of countless others. One pro- 
tester expressed his feelings as 
follows: 


We have exhausted all our tears 
Without once making you 
strong. 

Perhaps our ashes 

Can make you fertile. 

We fall one by one 

To fill the dark abyss. 

If only my people 

Walking across my body 

Climb over the peaks of 
ignorance and poverty 

To greet the light of our dreams. 
(Duke, p. 82) 


It was the expression of senti- 


?Liu Binyan, Ruan Ming, and Xu Gang, “Tell 
the World”: What Happened in China and Why, 
Henry L. Epstein, trans., New York, Pantheon 
Books, 1989, p. 34. 
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ments such as this that gave the in- 
ward movement its power. The ab- 
solute willingness of students to die 
for the love of China touched peo- 
ple’s hearts as no outward conflict 
with the government could. The 
promise of the student movement 
lay in its power of moral suasion, its 
ability to force the government and 
the military to ‘‘see the light,” as the 
people of Beijing had. The students 
hoped that just as their hearts had 
been touched, so too would be the 
hearts of the rulers and the army. 
For a time this seemed to be hap- 
pening as first Zhao Ziyang and 
then many army personnel showed 
support for the demonstrators. The 
mood of Beijing changed—as even 
thieves went on strike to support the 
student movement.? The selfless- 
ness displayed by the hunger strik- 
ers and their fellow demonstrators 
gave the movement its greatest 
dynamism. 

When university officials coun- 
tered the announcement that stu- 
dents planned to boycott classes 
with the charge that students were 
selfish and did not want to go to 
classes anyway, the students re- 
sponded with the slogan “boycott 
classes, not study” (ba ke, bu ba 
xue). This was a call inward, to 
study the goals of the movement, 
and from it came the realization that 
to be atruly just movement, the stu- 
dents would have to take it outward, 
to the streets of Beijing. Only in this 
way could elitism be avoided. At 
major intersections, students who 
had no experience with public 
speaking stood in the center of 
gathering crowds of people and 
brought the message of the student 
movement to the people. 

lt was above all the students’ ac- 
tions, rather than their words, that 


3See Cries for Democracy, pp. 379-80; 
Liu et al., op. cit., pp. 46-47; and Simmie and 
Nixon, p. 150. 


made the people of Beijing so 
deeply sympathetic to their cause. 
The judicial officials who signed a 
big character poster at People’s 
University (seen on May 3, 1989) 
were not exaggerating when they 
wrote: 


Over the last several days, we 
have heard and seen with our own 
ears and eyes the determined, just 
actions the university students of 
the capital have taken to push for- 
ward democratization—acts that 
move us to song and tears. Deep- 
ly moved and inspired, we extend 
to the students on this occasion 
our most sincere respect. (Cries 
for Democracy, p. 179) 


Since actions, not words, were the 
powerful force in swaying people's 
hearts, the movement was one in 
which the sheer physicality of the 
students’ efforts were at the heart of 
their eloquence. One very moving 
translation in Cries for Democracy 
expresses the ways in which the 
physical endurance of the stu- 
dents—marching, hunger striking 
—had caused the “conversion” of a 
young teacher: 


When the students in the square 
were fighting hunger, not only did 
we fail to send them some kind of 
warmth; even worse, we lay 
asleep in our holes. When the stu- 
dents dragged their exhausted 
bodies back to campus, rather 
than greeting them with a warm 
welcome, we just stood on the 
sidewalks acting like a_ street 
crowd .... As mentors for the stu- 
dents, we, the whole bunch of us, 
cannot even be compared with 
those old ladies by the side of the 
street who give their popsicles to 
the students. The hearts of our 
teachers are colder and harder 
than those popsicles. Take a look 
at those poor students—hungry, 
cold, sleepy, and exhausted—they 
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still knelt down in front of the Great 
Hall of the People for half an hour! 
Their sincerity does not permit 
doubt or abuse. 

Granted they were a bit imma- 
ture, perhaps—all the more should 
we have given them a hand, instead 
of leaving them there, alive or dead. 
_.. Faced with the simple, selfless, 
almost childish enthusiasm of the 
students, | feel ashamed! Before 
them, | no longer feel that | am their 
teacher, but their student. (pp. 
176-79) 


Through their willingness to suffer, 
the students raised persuasion toa 
new level. They persuaded others 
of the correctness of their cause by 
suffering, by touching emotions, 
rather than by argumentation. 

The people of Beijing whose sym- 
pathies were aroused by the move- 
ment counterbalanced the stu- 
dents’ ardor for death with their own 
passion that not a single student 
die. If a student were to die, the 
beauty of the movement would die 
also and the demonstrations would 
acquire the kind of gravity that the 
students had been avoiding. Duke 
kept quiet after he heard rumors of a 
hunger strikers death. “We didn't 
say anything,” he writes, “because 
the workers at the Capital Steel Fac- 
tory had threatened to go on strike if 
even one student died” (p. 81).* 

This change in attitude, which 
held that even a single life was 
priceless, was an important one be- 
cause Beijing before the movement 
had been a place where people 
seemed to care little for the death of 
a stranger. However, during the stu- 
dent movement, | saw people on 
the street rush to the aid of a man 
who had suffered a heart attack. It 
took only a minute before he was on 


4Renmin ribao reporters could affirm, on 
May 17, that “not one single traffic accident or 
fatality has occurred.” See Cries for 
Democracy, p. 228. 
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the back of a platform tricycle, be- 
ing rushed to the hospital.° 

The crowd, which had for so long 
represented disorder (/uan) in Chi- 
na or at the very least served as a 
reminder of China’s overpopula- 
tion, came to represent the power of 
the people. This crowd was affirm- 
ing, not threatening, largely be- 
cause of its orderliness, and be- 
cause of the kindliness with which 
students who volunteered to main- 
tain order asked people, for exam- 
ple, to “yield a little’ (rang yi rang) 
instead of curtly ordering them to 
get out of the way. Simmie and Nix- 
on noted that during the memorial 
service for Hu Yaobang: ‘“Whenev- 
er groups of students arrived bear- 
ing a new wreath or tribute... the 
crowd would magically part—only 
to close in behind them like some 
fluid organism’ (p. 21). 


AS THE student demonstration wore 
on, its inward, selfless movement be- 
gan to change, to be swallowed up in 
the outward confrontation with the 
government. The pollution of the 
square became a metaphor for the 
extent to which the movement itself 
had become polluted: 


Gusts of the odor of decay and of 
all sorts of stale mentalities and at- 
titudes, ready for the grave yet still 
prevalent in the current system, 
have assumed new forms to 
threaten our cradle of democracy 
with rot and deterioration. While 
myriad urgent calls for help ring in 
your ears, you can see _ that 
the waste in every school’s camp 
is astonishing. Highly nourishing 
food is strewn about, countless 
bottles of drinking water have 


°Something as seemingly amorphous as a 
mood change was nonetheless detected by 
others. Feigon reported: “As | walked and rode 
around the city talking with people, | would feel the 
mood changing everywhere” (p. 149). See 
also Simmie and Nixon, pp. 68-69; and Cries for 
Democracy, pp. 379-80. 


been set aside and left to sit for 
days, countless steamed buns and 
loaves of bread have been thrown 
on the ground. (Cries for Democra- 
cy, p. 314) 


Many involved in the movement fell 
prey to the vices they had con- 
demned in China's leadership. 
Bureaucratization, which included 
the emergence of sometimes com- 
peting bureaucracies, was taking 
shape on the square. ‘Favoritism 
and arbitrariness,” the editors of 
Cries for Democracy noted, “could 
be found on the square as else- 
where in the country: one’s chances 
of obtaining a pass through a series 
of security checkpoints often de- 
pended on one’s connections; pos- 
session of a pass did not guarantee 
that student guards would honor it” 
(p. 312). Feigon reported the most 
damaging information of all: “There 
were even charges—some of which 
turned out to be true—that money 
collected for group use was being 
put to personal gain” (p. 173). 

The most perceptive within the 
movement saw what was happen- 
ing, and called for students to en- 
gage in reflection and self-exami- 
nation: 


[We] think that from now on all of 
us involved in this movement 
should, with a highly rational spirit, 
engage in profound reflection and 
self-examination with respect to 
our own behavior and the goals 
and significance of this democrat- 
ic movement. The point of depar- 
ture for this reflection and self-ex- 
amination should be: does all the 
work we are engaged in, every- 
thing we think, everything we do, 
really promote the spread of de- 
mocracy? Does it really promote a 
democratic spirit? (Cries for De- 
mocracy, p. 315) 


Such inward reflection was abso- 
lutely necessary for the spiritual life 
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of the movement, for its genuine 
survival. Why was it not taking 
place? What had happened to sap 
the selfless, deeply introspective 
aspects of the movement? The 
books reviewed here only begin to 
touch on these questions. There- 
fore, much of what | say here is 
based on my own observations and 
hypotheses. 

One factor might well have been 
a change of participants. As the 
movement became more popular, 
as it appeared to be succeeding, 
participation in it became less of a 
risk. Louder-mouthed people, who 
were not genuinely willing to die, 
pushed their way into leadership 
positions. From Feigon’s vantage 
point at People’s University, it ap- 
peared that the selfless graduate 
students in the party history depart- 
ment had been pushed aside, 
drowned out by the boisterousness 
of the new arrivals to the movement: 


[The] attitudes and temperament 
[of the party history group] con- 
trasted with those of their fellow 
student leaders. For one thing, the 
self-effacement of the party history 
students seemed out of place with 
a protest that was increasingly 
becoming a media event. Other 
students were loud and raucous, 
holding press conferences and 
declaring their self-importance to 
anyone who would listen. (p. 172) 


Similar changes may have been 
taking place throughout the move- 
ment.© The inward-looking move- 


®Here as elsewhere in Feigon’s account, one 
wonders whether he tends to overemphasize the 
role of the People’s University students who 
were his informants. From such close range, they 
may have seemed to play a slightly larger role 
than they did in the overall movement. For 
example, although Feigon maintains that the 
first wreath at the Monument to the People’s 
Heroes commemorating Hu Yaobang's death 
was laid by the party history group of People’s 
University (p. 128), Liu Binyan asserts that it 
was laid by a group of young writers, editors, and 
reporters. See Liu et al., op. cit., p. 23. 
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ment had, from the start, been sus- 
picious of the leadership principle. 
However, while some tasks, such 
as setting up traffic barriers, lent 
themselves to being done in acom- 
pletely grass-roots manner, bigger 
decisions, those that related to the 
outer conflict with the government, 
required a leadership. Unfortunate- 
ly, those who rushed to fill these 
leadership positions, those who 
subscribed to the leadership princi- 
ple, were in a sense least empathet- 
ic to the deepest aspirations of the 
movement. 

There was, in the broadest sense, 
a conflict between the outer and in- 
ner goals of the movement. The part 
of the movement that was in conflict 
with the government needed des- 
perately to wear the cloak of legiti- 
macy. Thus, it was utterly incapable 
of admitting its own weaknesses— 
to the people, to the government 
leadership, to itself. To do so would 
be a strategic error. For strategic 
reasons, those who were confront- 
ing the government also could not 
admit much of what the movement's 
reflective phases had _ brought 
home about the really profound dif- 
ferences with the government. They 
could not admit that China's prob- 
lems went far deeper than the men 
Currently in power. 

In addition to a different leader- 
ship, it might also be said that the 
participants themselves changed, 
and became more like the rulers 
they criticized. Many of those who 
joined the movement at its inception 
and became its staunchest sup- 
porters had come from the lowest 
rungs of the university ladder. In 
China, people are assigned to a de- 
partment on the basis of test 
scores, with the highest-ranked stu- 
dents going into the finance and 
economics departments, and the 
“worst” students into the Chinese 
literature and party history depart- 
ments. Many of those who were 
among the first to join the movement 


did so because they saw firsthand 
the injustices of the system: their 
lack of family connections or un- 
willingness to take part in corruption 
was responsible for their low 
position. Others joined the move- 
ment out of despair; they were will- 
ing to die because they had no 
prospects for the future. Duke has 
an illustrative quotation about this 
attitude: 


The students were ready to die 
because they’ve lost all hope in 
the future; they’re in complete de- 
spair; they see little meaning to 
their lives and have little or no 
hope for the future, either for them- 
selves or the country. (p. 81) 


But success corrupted some of 
those who had been willing to die, 
by giving them something to live for. 
And once they had that, once the 
outsiders had become insiders, to 
use Peter Gay’s phrase, they be- 
came jealous of their power.” 

The media, including the Western 
press, clearly played a role in the 
transformation of the movement. 
With our Western tendency to focus 
on individuals and leaders, we 
failed to see that the most important 
part of the movement was its dis- 
trust of leaders, that its greatest 
beauty was not in the egos of the 
leadership but in the selflessness of 
the rank and file. As the movement 
became, in Feigon’s term, a ‘media 
event,” even its most dedicated 
participants became intoxicated by 
their roles. Feigon illustrates: 


One day in early May an attractive 
foreign student told me how she 
had been approached by a self- 
proclaimed Chinese student leaa- 
er who told her that he planned to 
hold a press conference in her 
dorm room later that night. He ad- 
vised her to get dinner ready for 
him because he would be hungry. 
(pie tiZ2) 
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As the movement progressed, 
the leaders became differentiated 
from the rank and file. The crowd 
ceased to be a source of spiritual 
and moral power and instead be- 
came a backdrop for outstanding 
personalities. Although the stu- 
dents touted individualism, what 
they meant, as Feigon says, was 
“unfettering the creativity of individ- 
uals so they can be more produc- 
tive members of society” (p. 217). 
But the power of the movement ra- 
diated, not from its arguments for in- 
dividualism, but from its mass pow- 
er. When the leaders began to 
separate themselves from the 
crowd, it was all too easy for them to 
look down on the crowd as an undif- 
ferentiated mass. Tragically, Liu 
Binyan’s apt characterization, of 
Deng Xiaoping had begun to apply 
to some of the student leaders: 


The essence of autocracy, Marx 
once said, is the tendency to look 
down on others, to treat them as 
subhuman. This is the core of 
Deng’s character. His contempt 
for people’s dignity and integrity is 
astonishing.® 


Whereas the student movement, 
at its most reflective, was moving to- 
ward a deeper understanding of the 
commonality of the oppressed, 
from which it drew its sustenance, 
this understanding dimmed when 
some of the students began to look 
down on workers and on non-Chi- 
nese peoples such as Tibetans.? As 
part of this tendency, social con- 
cerns of the movement gave way 


7Peter Gay, Weimar Culture: The Outsider as 
Insider, New York, Harper Torchbooks, 1968. 

8Liu et al., op. cit., p. 77. 

8Many who visited China and spoke with 
members of the student movement were 
astonished to discover that the students who 
seemed so supportive of democracy did not 
advocate an equal measure of human rights 
for Tibetans, whose demonstrations earlier in the 
year received little notice among Beijing 
people. 
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to individual self-aggrandizement. 
Wuer Kaixi and other leaders at 
Beijing Normal University ‘“plas- 
tered their walls with pin-up girls. 
Wang Dan, the ‘intellectual’ of the 
movement, openly bragged to an 
American reporter about the love let- 
ters he had received from enamored 
Chinese women” (Feigon, p. 218). 


WHY did this most promising of 
movements so quickly fall into the 
cycle of movements it had seemed 
to transcend? The editors of Cries 
for Democracy stress that the prob- 
lems of the leadership stemmed in 
part from “immaturity” and “inex- 
perience” (p. 111). But this may 
perhaps be simply begging the 
question. 

More likely, the inward-looking 
student movement disintegrated 


because of the very factors that had 
made it so powerful. Its lack of 
structure and its pure mass energy 
of selflessness kept it from putting 
into place structural changes that 
would limit the power of its leaders. 
The wisdom of Kent's Human 
Rights in the People’s Republic of 
China is in its recognition of the ab- 
solute necessity of such structures 
as a precursor to real change in 
China (pp. 12-15). 

In late May and early June 1989, 
as the students debated their 
course of action, many suggested 
that a “Democracy University” be 
established on the square to con- 
tinue the study of democracy.'° 
Some who advocated this plan saw 


'°Cries for Democracy, pp. 358-59. 


such a university merely as ameans 
for maintaining a presence on the 
square. But for many others, the 
idea of aDemocracy University was 
to recapture the true spirit of the 
movement, which had been buried 
in the hyperbole and media circus. 

Thus the question “Did the stu- 
dents understand democracy?” is 
somehow not really an appropriate 
one. It is a question too deeply 
biased with our own Western sense 
of what government and democra- 
cy should be. It is far better to ask 
whether the students were on the 
way to acquiring their own under- 
standing of what democracy could 
mean to them, and to China. The an- 
swer, these works suggest, is that 
during the truly glorious early days 
of the movement, they were indeed 
well on the way. 
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The Impaet of Democracy on China Studies 
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ALMOST no one foresaw that many 
socialist states would collapse in 
1989. Most accepted the conven- 
tional wisdom that these states had 
established strong institutions ca- 
pable of containing pressures from 
below; few realized that the citizens 
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of those states had the power to 
force leaders to abandon Soviet- 
style institutions and Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology. 

There is no great shame in not 
having predicted these events. The 
dramatic changes of 1989 and 
1990 remind us that politics are de- 
termined not only by economic re- 
lationships but also by human 
creativity. “Historical materialism,” 
failed not only because it located 
the “base” of politics exclusively in 
economics, but also because so- 
cialist leaders made it a mechanical 
science. In 1989, from Beijing to 
Prague, citizens broke the rules that 
had ordered politics in the past and 
created a new world outside the 
bounds of previous understanding. 
Human creativity triumphed, and 
mechanistic views of the universe 
were defeated. 

Having failed to anticipate the 
events of 1989-90 is understand- 
able, but it is now necessary to 
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backtrack and try to understand 
what did happen. Perhaps one of 
the biggest tasks ahead is to reeval- 
uate the existing literature on social- 
ist countries to see to what degree it 
contributes to an understanding of 
the current situation. | will contribute 
to this effort by considering several 
books on China, all of which were 
written before the 1989 democracy 
movement. 

Analysis of the relationship be- 
tween Leninist states and civil soci- 
ety offers a promising conceptual 
foundation for exploring the new 
politics of socialism. It is especially 
attractive because people who had 
important roles in bringing about 
change thought in these terms. Po- 
lish intellectuals, in particular, used 
this analysis to understand the 
nature of “existing socialism,” to 
develop strategies for promoting 
change, and to envisage the soci- 
ety they wanted to build. ' 

The East Europeans argued that 
Stalinist states attempted to encase 
all manifestations of civil society 


—— 


'For an early account of this type of thinking 
in Poland, see A. Arato, “Civil Society vs. the 
State," Telos (New York), Spring 1981, 
pp. 2447. For a more recent and more 
complete account, see Jan Zielonka, Political 
Ideas in Contemporary Poland, Brookfield, 
Avebury, 1989. For a classic statement from 
Czechoslovakia, see Vaclav Havel, “The 
Power of the Powerless,” in Vaclav Havel, Ed., The 
Power of the Powerless: Citizens Against the 
State in Central-Eastern Europe, London, 
Hutchison, 1988, pp. 23-96. 


within the “crystalline structures of 
the state.”* While Leninist leaders 
perceived or rationalized this as 
shaping “new Soviet men” and a 
qualitatively new communist soci- 
ety, democrats in socialist countries 
viewed hierarchical bureaucratic 
structures as totalitarian; in their 
view, they obstructed meaningful 
freedom and democracy, impeded 
economic efficiency, encouraged 
corruption, debased morality, and 
forced everyone to lie. As aremedy, 
democrats advocated organizing 
as many centers of autonomous so- 
cial activity as possible. They 
called for telling the truth, for adher- 
ing to high moral standards, and for 
respecting laws and legal institu- 
tions. They seek the eventual cre- 
ation of a decentralized political 
system with a high degree of free- 
dom and democracy. 


BECAUSE China is now the most 
important remaining example of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology and Sovi- 
et-style institutions, it is an impor- 
tant test for this theory of the decline 
of socialism. If China’s Leninist par- 
ty fell from its leading position, then 
it would be safe to conclude that 
Marxist-Leninist ideology and So- 
viet-style institutions are fatally 
flawed—that the relationship Lenin- 
ist states establish with society is no 
longer viable. On the other hand, if 
China's leaders can maintain stabil- 
ity without fundamental reforms, 
then the analysis of socialism would 
necessarily be drawn toward the in- 


Rudolf Bahro, The Alternative in Eastern 
Europe, London, New Left Books, 1978, p. 38. 

3Jacek Kuron writes: “| compared the 
political situation in Poland with the movement of 
trains. A railroad schedule in which every tenth 
train was allowed to operate independently, 
governed by an accord between the 
conductor and the passengers, would either 
compel a change in the principle on which the 
whole railroad was based or lead to a series of 
catastrophes.” Jacek Kuron, “Overcoming 
Totalitarianism,” Journal of Democracy 
(Washington, DC), Winter 1990, 
pp. 72-74. 
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teraction of socialism and local con- 
ditions. One might conclude that 
the analysis of the relationship be- 
tween Leninist states and society 
and the attempt to realize civil soci- 
ety is only useful in special circum- 
stances. 

Many people have explained the 
collapse of communism in Eastern 
Europe in terms that can be con- 
strued to support the thesis that an- 
alyzing the relationship between 
state and society is only useful in 
European circumstances. For ex- 
ample, the development of autono- 
mous Civil society in Eastern Europe 
can be linked to Eastern Europe's 
cultural and geographic proximity 
to Western Europe. Similarly, the 
collapse of communism in Eastern 
Europe and even in the non-Rus- 
sian Soviet republics can be ex- 
plained in terms of international fac- 
tors unique to that region, namely, 
Russia’s inability to maintain its em- 
pire. East Europeans often interpret 
Stalinism as an emanation of an in- 
ferior Russian culture, and the col- 
lapse of communism as rejoining 
the West.* Churches in Poland and 
East Germany played a central role 
in the demise of socialism in those 
countries. Similarly, Czechoslova- 
kia’s history of democracy is said to 
have facilitated that country’s return 
to democracy. 

Conversely, many scholars call 
attention to China’s special circum- 
stances in ways that cast doubt on 
the relevance of concepts like ‘civil 
society” to China. First, China is sig- 
nificantly poorer and more rural 
than the leading countries of East- 
ern Europe. In 1986, China's per 
capita GNP was about US$300, 
compared to over $2,000 in Poland 
and Hungary, and in'1980, 74 per- 
cent of China’s population was en- 
gaged in agriculture, compared to 


4See, for example, Milan Kundera, “A 
Kidnapped West or Culture Bows Out,” Granta 
(New York), No. 11, 1984, pp. 93-122. 
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18 and 29 percent of the popula- 
tions of Hungary and Poland.° 
Second, the roles that socialism 
and Western democracy played in 
China’s history are the opposite of 
their roles in Eastern Europe. Chi- 
na’s Communist party established 
its patriotism by evicting Western 
imperialists, and did not suffer the 
humiliation of Russian domination. 
Third, many Chinese and West- 
ern analysts have argued that tradi- 
tional Chinese culture reinforced 
the norms of Leninist rulership. For 
example, in China's Unresolved Is- 
sues, Susan Ogden states that the 
party not only did not develop strat- 
egies that could effectively combat 
defects of Chinese “feudalism’— 
such as the overcentralization of 
power, the worship of great leaders, 
the tendency to form factions, and 
the privileged status of officials 
—but devised a system that de- 
fended and cultivated similar prac- 
tices. Elsewhere, Lucian Pye ex- 
plains how the democracy move- 
ment and its repression exemplify 
Chinese cultural traits such as: 


the sensitivity of authority to mat- 
ters of “face,” the need for author- 
ity to pretend to omnipotence, the 
legitimacy of bewailing griev- 
ances, the urge to monopolize vir- 
tue and to claim the high ground 
of morality, the drive to try to 
shame others, an obsession with 
revenge, the inability to compro- 
mise publicly, and so on and on. 
All of which seems to come down 
to a basic problem in Chinese po- 
litical culture, the management of 
aggression.® 


Among Chinese as well as 
among scholars of China, it is, in 


SWorld Bank, World Development Report, 
1988, New York, Oxford University Press, 1988. 

SLucian W. Pye, “Tiananmen and Chinese 
Political Culture: The Escalation of Confrontation 
from Moralizing to Revenge,” Asian Survey 
(Berkeley, CA), Vol. 30, No. 4, 1990, pp. 331-47. 
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sum, relatively common to explain 
events in China largely in terms of 
the pattern of Chinese history. Jon- 
athan Spence, for example, links 
the 1989 democracy movement in 
China to ‘strands from the [Chi- 
nese] past” such as China’s tradi- 
tion of intellectual and student pro- 
test and the government's lack of 
tolerance for organized opposition 
and makes no reference to devel- 
opments occurring in other socialist 
countries.’ 

Scholarship on China has only 
begun to provide evidence of an 
emerging autonomous society that 
is in conflict with the Leninist state.® 
One of the reasons for this is that it is 
difficult to penetrate Chinese soci- 
ety. China, like other Leninist states, 
has developed large bureaucra- 
cies for manufacturing an official 
point of view. Not only do the bu- 
reaucracies maintain controls over 
the formation and utilization of orga- 
nizations, they also limit access to 
the media, making it difficult to at- 
tract attention to other points of 
view. In addition, all Leninist states, 
China included, have used state-di- 
rected or state-manipulated terror 
to induce conformity. Voices not 
clearly controlled by the central 
leadership only appear at the ex- 
treme margins of everyday politics, 
in places like avant-garde art and 
émigré publications. Another ob- 
stacle to producing evidence of a 
conflict between state and society 
is the use of analytic perspectives 
that make differences between 


7See his introduction to Han Minzhu (pseud), 
Ed., Cries for Democracy: Writings and Speeches 
from the 1989 Chinese Democracy Movement, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1990. 

8Two important works pointing to the 
development of an autonomous society are: 
Thomas B. Gold, “The Resurgence of Civil 
Society in China,” Journal of Democracy, Winter 
1990, pp. 18-31; and Perry Link, Richard 
Madsen, and Paul G. Pickowicz, Eds., Unofficial 
China: Popular Culture and Thought in the 
People’s Republic, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 
1989. 


state and society hard to detect. 


SUSAN Ogden’s text, China’s Unre- 
solved Issues, for example, some- 
times implies that state values and 
social values are identical. Ogden’s 
central focus, unresolved issues, is 
promising. After an introduction to 
China’s historical and cultural back- 
ground, Ogden devotes seven 
chapters to as many unresolved is- 
sues: leadership and reform, so- 
cialist democracy, socialist legality 
and social control, class and class 
struggle, economic development, 
education and political culture, and 
the meaning of socialism. One 
might quibble with her choice of is- 
sues, but, in general, her approach 
succeeds in leading readers to a 
dynamic, open-ended understand- 
ing of China as a nation in a state of 
flux. She often points out how so- 
cialism and the party are obstacles 
to resolving conflicts, stating in her 
conclusion that “the socialist sys- 
tem itself has usually been the sin- 
gle greatest obstacle to develop- 
ment” (p. 346). 

Nonetheless, her concept of so- 
cialism does not allow for a funda- 
mental conflict between state and 
society. She sees socialism as a set 
of values, not a set of institutions or 
a coercive state. Her fundamental 
point is that the obstacle to settling 
the unresolved issues is conflict 
among three competing sets of val- 
ues, namely, values deriving from 
socialism, from traditional Chinese 
culture, and from development. 
This is reminiscent of Talcott Par- 
son’s argument that shared values 
are the foundation of politics, with 
the special condition that society is 
confused about which values to 
share. The Communist party, how- 
ever, does not conceive of itself as 
reflecting existing social values, but 
as a “vanguard” that has built a state 
with the express intention of chang- 
ing society’s values, even if that en- 
tails the use of force. 
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Ogden is not always adequately 
sensitive to the subtle ways in which 
the weak express opposition to the 
powerful. She states: 


In China more than in most coun- 
tries, then, saying it makes it so 
—or at least policies respond 
as if it is so. If the leadership 
states that “bourgeois attitudes” 
are an issue that must be dealt 
with, policies will be formulated to 
eradicate these attitudes, the bulk 
of the people will start searching 
for bourgeois attitudes in others, 
conceal their own, and generally 
become concerned, if not dis- 
tressed, over the issue of being 
bourgeois. (p. 3, emphasis in the 
original) 


What is the difference between 
being concerned and acting “as if” 
concerned? If society and the state 
have an essential harmony of inter- 
ests, then there is little difference. If 
there is a fundamental conflict be- 
tween state and society, then for the 
weak to act “as if” there were an 
identity of viewpoints denotes a 
very complex set of relationships 
that requires careful consider- 
ation.? 

Ogden closes by stating that “so- 
cialism with ‘Chinese characteris- 
tics’ now means anything that helps 
China to modernize” (p. 353). This 
was a common point of view before 
the Tiananmen massacre. Unfortu- 
nately, the massacre now forces us 
to conclude that many senior lead- 
ers intend to establish a more re- 
strictive definition of “socialism with 
Chinese characteristics.” 


THE study by Alan P. Liu is more 
consistently critical of China’s re- 
gime than is Ogden’s book. Liu's 
How China is Ruled was published 
in 1986, three years prior to Unre- 


*VAclav Havel considers this problem at 
length in “The Power of the Powerless,” loc. cit. 


solved Issues, and his sources are 
mainly from the early 1980’s. The 
enthusiasm of scholars writing 
when reforms were further along is 
absent in Liu’s book. His skeptical 
tone also follows from his approach. 
Liu’s text centers on discussions of 
institutions and processes, not val- 
ues, and he gives special attention 
to “coercive organizations,” includ- 
ing the judiciary and the public se- 
curity system, the military, and the 
militia. His consideration of the insti- 
tutions that make up a socialist state 
creates a conceptual space for ex- 
amining the distinction between 
state and society, and his discus- 
sion of coercive institutions allows 
for the possibility that state and so- 
ciety are in conflict. 

Liu’s discussion of process helps 
to illustrate the gap between state 
and society. His chapter on public 
opinion and political communica- 
tion notes the limited opportunities 
for society to initiate communication 
with the state. This is an important 
observation. Samuel P. Huntington 
pointed out long ago that the exis- 
tence of insufficient institutional 
channels for communication in- 
creases the prospects for political 
violence and corruption. '° Liu’s ob- 
servation about the limited opportu- 
nities for communication thus es- 
tablishes a convincing explanation 
of why demonstrators took to the 
streets to protest corruption and 
why they were violently repressed. 

Liu draws a provocative distinc- 
tion between “dignified” and “effi- 
cient” institutions. He argues that 
institutions such as party congress- 
es are "dignified" because they 
“excite and preserve the reverence 
of the population” and thereby gain 
popular legitimacy. He argues that 
institutions such as party commit- 
tees and standing committees are 


'°Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in 
Changing Societies, New Haven, CT, Yale 
University Press, 1968. 
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“efficient” because they formulate 
policy (p. 61). Liu perceptively 
notes that the need for dignified in- 
stitutions stems from the universal 
demand for democracy. He has put 
his finger on a central problem in 
Chinese politics: the divergence 
between legitimacy and power. 

According to some cultural ana- 
lysts, similar tensions exist in Japa- 
nese politics. Thinking about the 
difference between China and Ja- 
pan, however, points out the obvi- 
ous limits to this mode of analysis. 
Elections are far more important in 
Japan than in China, and the Japa- 
nese government is much more effi- 
cient. Furthermore, there is consid- 
erable evidence that in China, party 
committees are not efficient, and 
there is not much evidence that the 
existing system of people’s con- 
gresses, for example, is legitimate 
or dignified in the eyes of Chinese 
voters. Liu’s terminology is provoc- 
ative, but does not quite work. 

A deeper problem is that Liu’s ap- 
proach is too closely based on the 
structure of power in Western soci- 
eties. Liu discusses institutions that 
have analogues in Western politics, 
such as political parties, people’s 
congresses, the courts, and the po- 
lice. Although Liu carefully explains 
the difference between the func- 
tions of Chinese institutions and 
those of their Western counterparts, 
he fails to point out that Chinese 
politics is different, not just because 
institutions have different functions, 
but because the structure of power 
and the relationship between state 
and society is different. 


THE special character of socialist 
politics is made more evident in Pol- 
icy Making in China, by Kenneth 
Lieberthal and Michel Oksenberg. 
This excellent book, which was writ- 
ten to help business people under- 
stand the workings of the Chinese 
bureaucracy, undertakes a highly 
detailed study of China’s energy 
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sector from the perspective of bu- 
reaucratic politics. One of its most 
important contributions is a con- 
vincing portrayal of the complexity 
and uncertainty of any undertaking 
that must navigate the Chinese 
bureaucracy. 

Lieberthal and Oksenberg argue 
that the structure of China’s bureau- 
cracy explains much of the conduct 
of Chinese politics. Basic level or- 
ganizations are called units or dan- 
wei. As Andrew Walder has pointed 
out, these units are not just produc- 
tive or administrative organizations, 
like schools, factories, or govern- 
ment agencies. They are also social 
organizations that provide a wide 
range of daily necessities, and are 
also political organizations that play 
an indispensable role in organizing 
and controlling Chinese citizens."' 
Danwei are organized into systems 
or xitong—hierarchies of units 
linked both by their function (or the 
industrial sector they serve) and by 
bureaucratic principles of super- 
vision and subordination. Lieber- 
thal and Oksenberg find a lateral 
sprawl of competing and overlap- 
ping systems and labyrinthine rela- 
tions between central, provincial, 
and local units. 

Lieberthal and Oksenberg’s case 
studies conclude that power is dif- 
fuse and that decision-making and 
implementation are cumbersome 
and time-consuming. For many rea- 
sons, the strategy of “building an in- 
dependent society” is attractive to 
leaders at all levels. Units and sys- 
tems often attempt to become self- 
sufficient, partly in order to avoid 
dependency on other units that are 
themselves self-centered and un- 
likely to respond to the needs of oth- 
er units. Self-sufficiency is also a 
means of avoiding supervision from 


"Andrew Walder, Communist Neo- 
Traditionalism: Work and Authority in Chinese 
Industry, Berkeley, CA, University of California 
Press, 1986. 
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above. Policy-making thus requires 
a lengthy process of consensus- 
building in which the central leader- 
ship’s initial seemingly authoritative 
pronouncements are little more 
than an attempt to build momentum 
in the direction the leadership 
would like policy to move. The poli- 
cy eventually implemented often re- 
flects the relative strength of those 
participating in the process instead 
of arational response to the existing 
situation. 

Lieberthal and Oksenberg argue 
that bureaucratic politics provides 
partial representation for social in- 
terests. Their model is a version of 
interest group analysis. The key dif- 
ference is that in bureaucratic poli- 
tics models, the key groups are all 
inside the bureaucracy. Lieberthal 
and Oksenberg maintain that social 
interests are still represented: 


Chinese leaders recognize neither 
the legitimacy of interest groups 
among the population nor the 
“right” of the populace to press 
the government and party with 
their demands. Rather, the Chi- 
nese feel that the officials them- 
selves—often, it seems, at the 
highest levels—must identify the 
problems to be given formal rec- 
ognition . . . . Policy advocacy is 
thus built into the state structure 
through the assigning of responsi- 
bilities and resources to various 
bureaucracies whose major pur- 
pose becomes surviving and pur- 
suing their tasks. The Chinese 
leaders, for example, de facto in- 
corporate peasant interests in 
flood control by assigning the Min- 
istry of Water Resources to man- 
age flood control. . . . Our data, 
therefore, suggest that neither a 
totally “top down” control image of 
the system nor a “bottom up” rep- 
resentation image is appropriate. 
(pp. 398-400) 


Burns and Rosen’s Policy Con- 


flicts in Post-Mao China undertakes 
and illustrates a similar analysis of 
semi-pluralism. The documentary 
materials collected in their volume 
bear testimony to the diversity of in- 
terests in post-Mao China. The col- 
lection includes sections on po- 
litical socialization, political partici- 
pation, industry, agriculture, and lit- 
erature and art—each with a fine in- 
troduction by Burns and Rosen 
defining the parameters of the de- 
bate. The selections usually avoid 
official documents and emphasize 
instead selections from local and 
national newspapers. Only slightly 
dated, the selections vividly illus- 
trate the official debate. For exam- 
ple, the section on political partici- 
pation includes selections on the 
intent of the leadership to democra- 
tize the state and party, complaints 
about attempts by individual lead- 
ers to sabotage democracy, why it 
is necessary to prepare the masses 
to vote correctly, and problems en- 
countered by newspapers attempt- 
ing to report on real problems. The 
section on industry reveals a sharp 
conflict of interest between heavy 
and light industry over the alloca- 
tion of investment. The authors pre- 
sent a very convincing case that 
reform allowed for increased auton- 
omy and resulted in salutary conflict 
and debate. 


BOTH Policy Conflicts in Post-Mao 
China and Policy Making in China 
are fine books, but the 1989 democ- 
racy movement has cast doubt both 
on the extent of the “partial plu- 
ralism” of bureaucratic politics and 
on the degree to which China’s 
most fundamental problems can be 
discussed in the official press. Lie- 
berthal and Oksenberg conclude 
that the main threat to the success 
of reform lies in the resistance of 
middle and lower-level cadres, who 
have gained power as decentraliz- 
ing reforms further fragment author- 
ity. This analysis points to a serious 
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problem, but in the spring of 1989, 
the main problem was not contra- 
dictions within the bureaucracy, but 
the inability of the state, and partic- 
ularly high-level leaders, to respond 
to public demands. The quest of cit- 
izens and journalists for freedom of 
the press bore testimony to the lim- 
its of the official debate. 

The constraints of the official 
press can be illustrated by contrast- 
ing Policy Conficts in Post-Mao Chi- 
na with Seeds of Fire, edited by 
Geremie Barmé and John Minford. 
Seeds of Fire, originally compiled in 
1986, but published in the United 
States in 1988, gathers together 
“voices of conscience” that ‘“do not 
conform with the mythology of the 
Deng Xiaoping glasnost’” (p. xiii). 
Although some themes and some 
authors, such as the investigative 
journalist Liu Binyan, appear in both 
books, Barmé and Minford place 
them in a_ significantly different 
context than do Burns and Rosen. 
Seeds of Fire documents the exis- 
tence of another world of thought. 
The authors draw their selections 
from sources, such as literary jour- 
nals and Hong Kong and Taiwan 
publications, that to outward ap- 
pearances lie at the margins of 
Chinese politics. These selections 
are organized into sections with ob- 
scure titles such as Walls, Proledic, 
Spectres, Humanity, Thorns, and 
Mists. “Walls” examines barriers to 
creativity, freedom, and even hu- 
man happiness. The selections in 
“Proledic” and “Fires” tell of those 
persecuted and incarcerated by 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Seeds of Fire also acquaints the 
reader with creative artists and cul- 
tural critics such as Bei Dao, Liu 
Xinwu, Liu Binyan, Wang Ruoshui, 
and Wu Zuguang. It reaches out to 
the absurdity of the “Not-Not Mani- 
festo”'* and explores the oppres- 
sion and exploitation of Tibet. The 
contrast between this world of 
thought and the official world is 
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highlighted by frequent juxtaposi- 
tion of original works and official 
criticisms that make the official 
world appear absurdly harsh and 
inhumane. 

If the 1989 democracy movement 
had not occurred, the selections in 
Seeds of Fire could be understood 
as the isolated opinions of a few 
avant-garde intellectuals. When it 
did occur, an enormous chasm be- 
tween the Chinese state and Chi- 
nese society became apparent. 
Ideas that had appeared isolated 
and marginal were revealed to be, 
in fact, embraced by large numbers 
of people. Once students broke 
down police barricades and en- 
tered Tiananmen Square, many 
Chinese discovered that private 
misgivings were actually public 
concerns and that the “normal” lim- 
ited range of opinion was actually 
the abnormal result of political coer- 
cion. As citizens assembled to 
shape and extend the new civic 
awareness, the government ap- 
peared increasingly absurd, irratio- 
nal, and isolated. 


SOME supposed limits of Chinese 
culture were surmounted, or at least 
pushed back during the spring of 
1989. Domestic and foreign com- 
mentators have long pointed to the 
Chinese propensity to establish pa- 
triarchal relationships as one expla- 
nation for China’s failure to develop 
democracy. Chinese are said to 
crave the security of a great leader 
who rules by strength of personality 
instead of law while the common 
folk respond as subjects, not citi- 
zens. State propaganda tacitly en- 
courages this by asserting that de- 
mands for democracy and individ- 
ual rights are selfish and can only 
result in chaos. The 1989 democra- 
cy movement showed a very differ- 
ent political paradigm. Public order 
was maintained throughout the de- 
mocracy movement. From the very 
beginning, students were careful to 


keep order during demonstrations 
and eschew violence. In Beijing, the 
crime rate fell as thieves declared a 
work stoppage and students direct- 
ed traffic. When violence did occur 
in the early stages of the movement, 
it was more the result of the authori- 
ties’ truculence and incompetence 
than any aggressive intent from the 
demonstrators. '? 

The democracy movement also 
consistently called for strengthen- 
ing the legal system. From the out- 
set, demonstrators demanded the 
enforcement of existing laws to 
check corrupt party leaders. Some 
individuals used their new freedom 
of speech to criticize existing insti- 
tutions, but the mainstream did not 
call for revising the Constitution or 
challenge the party’s right to lead 
the government. On the contrary, 
even after the authorities had de- 
clared martial law, students merely 
asked that the National People’s 
Congress convene a special meet- 
ing to exercise its constitutional 
powers to recall individual leaders 
and to revoke martial law. 

During this period, citizens from 
many different walks of life also be- 
gan to act according to the classic 
model of citizenship. They created 
independent civic organizations to 
seek the common good. These or- 
ganizations achieved only mixed 
results. For example, no student or- 
ganization managed to consolidate 
its leadership of the student move- 
ment. Instead, after each major 
controversy, those who disagreed 
with the direction of the more influ- 
ential organization would break 
away and organize a new leader- 
ship. The ensuing proliferation of 
leading groups limited the scope 
for central decision-making and 
made tactical maneuvers extremely 
difficult. Journalists, intellectuals, 
workers, and other citizens attempt- 
ed to organize later, but their ac- 
complishments were even more 
limited. Despite the inability of the 
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democracy movement to build an 
organization like Poland’s Solidarity 
that could bring together represen- 
tatives of the whole of society, stu- 
dents and others made consider- 
able progress. The memory of 
these organizations and the experi- 
ences they gained will not die. '4 

The common observation that 
Chinese students lacked a defini- 
tion of democracy is not entirely fair. 
Han Minzhu explains: 


lf students and other young Chi- 
nese, with few exceptions, could 
not or did not provide precise, 
comprehensive formulas for estab- 
lishing a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, they had clear ideas 
about what a democracy repre- 
sented and about what they de- 
sired: the right of people to have a 
say in their government's policies; 
the right of individuals to choose 
their own values, careers, and 
places of residence; the subjuga- 
tion of personal power to the rules 
of law; and freedom of speech, as- 
sembly, and the press. And they 
did see lucidly how their country’s 
present political system of Com- 
munist party control and Marxist 
ideology had created a state of 
autocracy that was the antithesis 
of democracy... .'® 


"The Not-Not Manifesto was issued in 
Chengdu in 1986. The manifesto states that ‘‘Not- 
Not” results from ‘deconstructing the 
relationship between man and objects to their pre- 
cultural state. . . . Not-Not is not the negation of 
anything. It is only an expression of itself. . . . Not- 
Not knows no time. It communicates via 
intuition. . . . The reduction of the lofty—irony—is 
the hallmark of Not-Not, but that is not all that 
Not-Not is. As a new form of artistic perception, 
Not-Not is a type of revelation, a method... .” 

(p. 405). 

'8See Han Minzhu, op. cit., for an eyewitness 
account of the violence that accompanied early 
demonstrations in Xi'an. 

'4Corinna-Barbara Francis provides a very 
powerful argument to this effect. See “The 
Progress of Protest in China: The Spring of 
1989," Asian Survey, Vol. 29, No. 9, 1989, 
pp. 898-915. 

'SHan Minzhu, op. cit., p. 139. 
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Yan Jiaqi, an active participant in 
the democracy movement and a 
leader of the movement in exile, 
goes even further. He contends that 
the 1989 events demonstrated ‘that 
the university students and people 
of China are no different from peo- 
ple in the rest of the world: they hold 
the same convictions about democ- 
racy, freedom, the need for rule by 
law, and human rights.” '® 


TO SUM up, the democracy move- 
ment tells us that the kind of thinking 
that led to the collapse of commu- 
nism in Eastern Europe is also oc- 
curring in China. Chinese are form- 
ing an autonomous civil society that 


'6ibid., p. vii. 


will continue to challenge the limits 
of state power. Of course, Chinese 
culture is different from Western 
culture, and China has had a differ- 
ent history from Eastern Europe. 
China also is a poor and rural coun- 
try. All of this means that in China, 
as in Romania and Bulgaria, civil 
society is weaker than in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. As a 
result, civic politics are harder to es- 
tablish, and the road toward de- 
mocracy is longer and less certain. 
Indeed, it is not certain that any of 
these countries will establish a sta- 
ble democracy. Nevertheless, all of 
the democracy movements of 
1989, including China’s, were com- 
mitted to human rights, human dig- 
nity, democracy, legality, and truth 
and morality. 
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Calling attention to the emer- 
gence of civil society in China does 
not mean that the books reviewed in 
this essay do not illuminate impor- 
tant aspects of Chinese politics. It 
only means that we must be careful 
to avoid assuming that the 
leadership’s values are the same as 
society's, that all Chinese have im- 
mutable values that preclude the 
development of democracy, that 
the partial pluralism of bureaucratic 
politics reflects the most important 
debates, or that the mainstream 
press asks the most important 
questions. We must be aware of op- 
pression that we do not necessarily 
see directly and recognize the im- 
portance of voices that we cannot 
always hear clearly. 
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SINCE his March 1985 accession to 
the post of general secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Mikhail Gorbachev and his program 
of reform have attracted intense 
worldwide interest. Nearly six years 
later, the General Secretary's re- 
forms remain unfinished and lack 
firm institutionalization, and his tacti- 
cal accommodations to conservative 
elements have already lowered opin- 
ion of him among the most avid re- 
formers. Much has been achieved, 
yet much remains to be done. 

The Gorbachev phenomenon has 
called forth a flood of writings on re- 
form in the Soviet Union, even though 
the rapid pace of change there ren- 
ders most such reports out-of-date 
as soon as they appear in print, if not 
before. As the books under review 
demonstrate, analyses of the reforms 


Policy. Boulder, CO, Westview, 
1989. 


BARUCH A. HAZAN. Gorbachev 
and His Enemies: The Struggle 
for Perestroika. Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1990. 


ZDENEK MLYNAR. Can 
Gorbachev Change the Soviet 
Union? The International 
Dimensions of Political Reform. 
Translated by Marian Sling and 
Ruth Tosek. Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1990. 


initiated by Gorbachev have offered 
widely differing interpretations of the 
purposes and implications of those 
changes in structures and policies, 
and have advanced contrasting as- 
sessments of the prospects for the 
success of pererestroyka. 


THE book by Tariq Ali is similar to the 
on-the-scene reporting of well-in- 
formed political journalists in Western 
and Asian democracies. A series of 
topical essays on Soviet politics in 
1987 and 1988, the book is based 
largely on extensive interviews with 
well-placed Soviet sources. Ali ex- 
presses the enthusiasm of one who is 
caught up in the excitement of in- 
creasing political openness and in- 
tellectual honesty in the USSR under 
Gorbachev, and sees in perestroyka 
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FRANCOISE THOM. The 
Gorbachev Phenomenon: A 
History of Perestroika. Translated 
by Jenny Marshall. London, 
Pinter Publishers, 1989. 


ILYA ZEMTSOV and JOHN 
FARRAR. Gorbachev: The Man 
and the System. New Brunswick, 
NJ, Transaction Books, 1990. 


STEPHEN WHITE. Gorbachev in 
Power. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1990. 


and g/asnost’ the prospect for the re- 
vitalization of the socialist idea. 

Ali describes political processes in 
the USSR as characterized by in- 
creasingly open debates among 
those defending contending posi- 
tions, and by ever more open ap- 
peals by political leaders for support 
from a wide range of groups in the 
population. Also, although he is 
aware of each leader’s desire to 
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maximize his power, he attributes 
leaders’ policy positions primarily to 
their objectives for Soviet society and 
their affinity for the interests both of 
groups of citizens and of officials in 
authoritative institutions. 

Ali sees the reforms since 1985 as 
creating a basic conflict between re- 
formers, led by Gorbachev and sup- 
ported most ardently by intellectuals, 
on the one hand, and conservative 
mid- and lower-level party and state 
apparatchiki, whose apprehensions 
were expressed by Yegor Ligachev, 
on the other. However, this dichoto- 
mous view overlooks much of the 
complexity of the contemporary So- 
viet political spectrum. For example, 
Ali does not attempt to assimilate his 
description of Boris Yel’tsin’s diver- 
gence from Gorbachev after Octo- 
ber 1987 to his classification of sup- 
porters and opponents of reform. 

Ali correctly observes that the 19th 
Conference of the CPSU in the sum- 
mer of 1988 “represented a political 
stalemate and a compromise” (p. 
56), and it may be added today that 
the stalemate that became evident 
on that occasion has persisted to the 
present, posing ever greater prob- 
lems for the functioning of the Soviet 
system. He is also on target in report- 
ing that the process of change 
opened up under Gorbachev is so 
deeply rooted “that halting the pro- 
cess now and standing still would 
create an enormous backlash,” and 
that what has already taken place in 
the USSR “is merely the beginning of 
a process,” or “the opening shots of 
what might be along battle” (pp. 205, 
218). Although Ali’s analysis is opti- 
mistic, he reaches no definite conclu- 
sion about the prospects for the suc- 
cess of reform in the Soviet Union. 


THE collection edited by George 
Breslauer brings together brief es- 
says by some of the best-informed 
scholars of contemporary Soviet po- 
litical, economic, and social life. The 
collection is the product of a confer- 


ence at the University of California at 
Berkeley in April 1989 for high school 
and college teachers of social stud- 
ies (some of the contributions were 
revised and updated later in the 
same year). 

Breslauer’s wide-ranging and 
closely reasoned introduction to this 
slim volume points out that political 
reform has run ahead of economic 
reform in the USSR (pp. 2-4), with 
the potentially destabilizing conse- 
quence that opportunities for the ex- 
pression of discontent have expand- 
ed, while improvements in economic 
conditions have not been felt by the 
population. (Indeed, by 1990, there 
was a widespread popular percep- 
tion in the USSR that general material 
well-being had sharply deteriorated 
since the onset of perestroyka.) 

Breslauer reviews the factors fa- 
voring reform in the USSR and the 
factors hindering reform, and con- 
cludes that positive and negative 
forces are balanced so evenly as to 
give crucial importance to the role of 
political leadership in steering a 
course of change capable of winning 
popular support. Nevertheless, he 
warns of the limited validity of relying 
on leaders’ attitudes as predictors of 
the outcomes of reforms. Breslauer 
aptly quotes Peter Hauslohner's ob- 
servation that during a transition to a 
more democratic political system 
“sometimes a ruling elite will initiate a 
process over which it loses control” 
(p. 29). The implication of Breslauer's 
analysis is that Gorbachev has 
played a difficult role in attempting to 
deal with strongly opposed forces in 
Soviet politics and trying to maintain 
a balanced base of support while the 
nature of the political process has 
been undergoing constant and fun- 
damental change. 

Other contributions to the volume 
also reveal the interplay of the 
themes of rapid transformation and 
incomplete change. Herbert Levine 
emphasizes the contradictions cre- 
ated by partial economic reform in 
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the USSR. New institutions have 
been created while the old ones 
have been maintained. As has be- 
come increasingly evident, the 
preservation of old patterns of for- 
mal and informal economic organi- 
zation hampers the emergence of 
new relations fostered by reform. 

Victoria E. Bonnell shows that the 
“new kind of mass mobilization” 
sustained by the voluntary associa- 
tions that have proliferated in the 
USSR in recent years (p. 66) coex- 
ists with more traditional and cen- 
tralized political structures that, 
although weakened, still have con- 
siderable power. Blair Ruble traces 
the gradual transformation of Soviet 
society in the decades after World 
War Il, and argues that steady in- 
creases in urbanization and the lev- 
el of education of the population re- 
sulted in the emergence of new 
social groups, whose demands have 
given rise to the new type of political 
participation depicted by Bonnell. 
The evidence reviewed by Ruble 
gives credence to Bonnell’s conten- 
tion (pp. 70, 74) that the trend toward 
expanded interest articulation on the 
part of Soviet citizens could not be 
easily reversed. 


THE collection of studies assembled 
by Susan L. Clark—the product of a 
series of seminars sponsored by the 
Institute for Defense Analysis (Alex- 
andria, VA)—consists of detailed 
treatments of a large number of sub- 
jects. In fact, the diversity of the 
chapters precludes the integration of 
the collection around a_ central 
theme, and the book does not con- 
tain a comprehensive overview. Nev- 
ertheless, the editor has obviously 
taken great care in the selection of 
contributions to the volume, since all 
are of high quality. 

Astrid von Borcke, in discussing 
the potential for the success of politi- 
cal reform in the Soviet system, iden- 
tifies a basic paradox facing Gorba- 
chev; although he has conceived of 


the Communist party as “the van- 
guard, motor, and guarantor of pere- 
stroyka, .. . in reality, the party is not 
the solution, but the most crucial part 
of the problem” (pp. 33, 34). Since 
the spring of 1989, when von Borcke 
finished updating her essay, it has 
become apparent that the party ap- 
paratus has resisted democratiza- 
tion more staunchly and successfully 
than most other institutions. 
Elizabeth Teague’s chapter dis- 
cusses potential sources of support 
for and opposition to reform, not only 
among political officials, but also 
among the general Soviet popula- 
tion. The core of her chapter is drawn 
from the schematic perspective on 
attitudes toward perestroyka among 
groups in Soviet society offered by 


Tat'yana Zaslavskaya, a prominent | 


Soviet sociologist and advocate of 
restructuring. Zaslavskaya’s typolo- 
gy is noteworthy as the most sophisti- 
cated analysis of political attitudes 
among social groups that has yet 
been published by a Soviet social 
scientist. Though she believes that 
both sympathy for reform and antipa- 
thy toward change are widely distrib- 
uted in Soviet society, Zaslavskaya 
contends that supporters of pere- 
stroyka predominate among the cre- 
ative intelligentsia, the scientific and 
technical intelligentsia, and highly 
skilled workers. By contrast, most 
economic administrators, most offi- 
cials in trade and services, and many 
unskilled workers will be harmed by 
the abandonment of the old econom- 
ic order (pp. 71-80). It has become 
apparent that Zaslavskaya is correct 
in concluding that opposition to re- 
form is found not only among party 
and state apparatchiki, but also 
among many other groups in the 
population as well. However, as 
Teague notes, Zaslavskaya’s frame- 
work is not truly comprehensive, and 
her generalizations still lack empiri- 
cal confirmation. 

Nieves Bregante’s chapter on na- 
tionalist unrest in the USSR notes that 
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glasnost’ has allowed nationalist 
claims to come out into the open. 
Bregante reports that Gorbachev's 
relative unawareness of the depth of 
national passions during the early 
period of his rule was replaced 
by growing recognition of the force 
and significance of those passions. 
Though Gorbachev has acknowl- 
edged that previous Soviet leaders 
underestimated the gravity of the de- 
mands posed by the nationalities of 
their country, his commitment to the 
maintenance of a centralized politi- 
cal system imposes limits on the 
kinds of change he is prepared to al- 
low (pp. 101, 103). That insight by 
Bregante has stood the test of time, 
and is highly pertinent in explaining 
Gorbachev's reaction to the de- 
mands of the most restive nations of 
the USSR in 1990 and early 1991. 


THE central thesis of Baruch Hazan’s 
book is that the advance of reform in 
the USSR under Gorbachev has acti- 
vated a broad coalition of opposition 
(pp. 2-3). He chooses to classify 
both ‘conservatives’ like Yegor Liga- 
chev and radical reformers like Boris 
Yel'tsin as among Gorbachev's op- 
ponents, neglecting the question of 
which of the critics of Gorbachev's 
strategy are fundamentally opposed 
to his objectives. Among the right- 
wing opponents of perestroyka, Ha- 
zan distinguishes between ‘“bureau- 
crats” (party and state officials) and 
“conservative fundamentalists,” who 
are seen to be motivated by ideologi- 
cal convictions and scattered among 
many sectors of society (p. 221). He 
also argues that the conservative op- 
position to Gorbachev's reforms in- 
cludes the leadership of the Soviet 
military and the KGB, neither of which 
he sees as likely to carry out a coup 
against civilian political leaders, but 
both of which he regards as partici- 
pants in a coalition seeking to frus- 
trate or reverse the reform. 

Although Hazan documents his 
points carefully, he exaggerates the 
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unity of each of the institutions that he 
believes to be conservative in orien- 
tation. He neglects the differences in 
values within each, as evidenced 
since 1989 in the open clashes on a 
number of issues between military of- 
ficers elected to legislative bodies on 
various levels. The vigorous advoca- 
cy of reforms in the military by some 
legislative deputies who are field- 
grade officers should warn us of the 
dangers of generalizing too confi- 
dently about the outlook of “the mili- 
tary” or any other large organization 
in the USSR. 

It is difficult to quarrel, neverthe- 
less, with Hazan’s contentions of the 
hardening resolve of opponents of 
reform in elite positions and the grow- 
ing tendency for such elements to 
find acommon cause. Those themes 
are played out through his review of 
the familiar landmarks of Soviet poli- 
tics of 1987, 1988, and early 1989, 
such as Yel'tsin’s fall from grace, 
Nina Andreyeva's broadside against 
reform in Sovetskaya Rossiya, the 
counterattack spearheaded by an 
editorial in Pravda, the 19th Confer- 
ence of the CPSU, Yel'tsin’s come- 
back as the voice of popular discon- 
tent, and the stunning rejection of 
major party apparatchiki in the legis- 
lative elections of spring 1989. Ha- 
zan agrees with Tariq Ali that the split 
between Yel’tsin and Gorbachev in 
the later part of 1987 was a key event 
in that it encouraged Gorbachev to 
shift toward the center of the Sovi- 
et political spectrum—‘to distance 
himself from the radical wing of the 
reform movement and appear to be 
a supporter of a moderate pace of 
reform” (p. 105). 

Hazan also attaches significance 
to the 19th Party Conference in the 
summer of 1988 as frustrating Gor- 
bachev's apparent intention to use 
the gathering to carry out the whole- 
sale replacement of Central Commit- 
tee members and regional party offi- 
cials who resisted perestroyka. How- 
ever, he adds that the conference 
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was also important in providing a fo- 
rum for open debate over the coun- 
try’s problems, granting a broad 
mandate for the principles of restruc- 
turing, and therefore “enhancing the 
political awareness of the Soviet peo- 
ple” (p. 203; emphasis in the origi- 
nal). However, though Gorbachev 
was subsequently able to use other 
forums to achieve much of the turn- 
over in personnel that he evidently 
sought, the 19th Party Conference 
accentuated the growing diver- 
gence between rising expectations 
and the incomplete results achieved 
by restructuring. 

Hazan concedes that Gorba- 
chev's tasks are not easy, but argues 
that he has two major advantages. 
First, Gorbachev's diverse oppo- 
nents lack unity, and thus “have no 
single platform of resistance to pere- 
stroyka’” (p. 6; see also p. 295). If one 
speaks only of the conservative op- 
position to reform, however, it might 
be argued that a fairly wide range of 
opposition forces have coalesced 
since the autumn of 1990. 

The other key asset that Hazan at- 
tributes to Gorbachev is the tactical 
flexibility of a shrewd political realist. 
The Soviet General Secretary and 
President has avoided sharp con- 
frontations in times of.vulnerability, 
while striking deals with his oppo- 
nents to disarm their resistance and 
maintain the appearance of con- 
sensus (pp. 278, 289). As Hazan 
acknowledges, such compromises 
have put Gorbachev in the ambigu- 
ous position of relying on officials 
hostile to his program for the execu- 
tion of his proposals. With foresight, 
Hazan suggests that Gorbachev will 
eventually come to a decision point, 
when he must either mobilize “great- 
er popular support against the ap- 
paratus” or use the “apparatus to 
motivate the Soviet people to make 
greater efforts in order to realize radi- 
cal economic reforms” (p. 294). 

One might make the case that pre- 
cisely such a point was reached in 


the aftermath of the 28th CPSU Con- 
gress, which revealed that most of 
the party apparatus was impervious 
to democratization. This is a matter of 
interpretation, however, and Gorba- 
chev appears to be continuing his 
balancing act in early 1991, still trying 
to maintain the support of traditionally 
authoritative institutions while trying 
to convince the public of his contin- 
ued dedication to reform. Whether 
Gorbachev is still manipulating those 
organizations to his purposes, as Ha- 
zan saw him doing in earlier stages of 
his leadership, or those institutions 
are now decisively shaping his ac- 
tions, is the subject of a debate 
whose resolution will probably come 
only with the benefit of hindsight. 


IN contrast to Hazan, Zdenek Mlynar 
does not attempt to present a de- 
tailed description of the ins and outs 
of Soviet leadership politics. Instead, 
Mlynar’s discussion, which draws on 
a knowledge of trends in the USSR 
but often verges on the hypothetical, 
concerns the cultural and institutional 
determinants of a successful reform 
in that country.’ Most of the chapters 
in Mlynar’s treatise were written in the 
summer of 1988, when the author 
was fairly optimistic concerning the 
prospects for reform in the Soviet 
Union; a postscript to the work, add- 
ed in April 1989, recorded more cau- 
tious reflections on the obstacles en- 
countered by restructuring. 

Even in the original chapters of his 
book, Mlynar had identified the main 
obstacle to perestroyka as a set of 
cultural attitudes rooted in prerevolu- 
tionary Russian tradition, and engen- 
dered by authoritarian decision-mak- 
ing and the dominance of society by 
the state. “In Russian history, mod- 
ernization has been achieved .. . 


'Mlynar was Gorbachev's roommate at 
Moscow State University. He was later a 
high-ranking communist official in 
Czechoslovakia and one of the architects of the 
attempted reforms in that country in 1968. 
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through the process of copying se- 
lected features of more advanced 
Western countries while keeping oth- 
er spheres of social life unchanged” 
(p. 27), apattern characteristic of Pe- 
ter the Great, and perhaps also of 
Mikhail Gorbachev. The result of that 
pattern of development is the discon- 
tinuity between a Soviet economy 
possessing modern industrial tech- 
nology in some sectors and the 
“powerful elements’ of the “pre-capi- 
talist, semi-feudal past” that persist in 
social and political life (p. 28). 

Evidently, Mlynar agrees with 
those who contend that the increas- 
ing industrialization and urbanization 
of the USSR over the last several de- 
cades have swelled the ranks of 
groups who are dissatisfied with the 
authoritarian practices of the Soviet 
regime. He considers the key ques- 
tion for the future of reform in the 
USSR to be the extent to which “inter- 
ests, needs, and aspirations’ of 
groups in Soviet society can be ex- 
pressed within the structures of the 
Soviet political system. Mlynar as- 
tutely observes: 


lf the qualitative changes  pro- 
grammed by Gorbachev are to be- 
come truly irreversible, and if they 
are to be independent of the per- 
sonalities of the party and state 
leadership, they must be anchored 
institutionally. (p. 3) 


Mlynar acknowledges that despite 
pressures for change in the relation- 
ship between society and the state in 
the USSR, aside from the flourishing 
of voluntary associations of citizens, 
the institutions of the Soviet politi- 
cal system have remained “virtually 
unchanged by the reform policy” 
(p. 43). He is nevertheless optimistic 
about the possibility of gradual re- 
form of existing institutions to per- 
mit the growing representation of 
diverse interests. Indeed, he con- 
cludes that the breadth and com- 
plexity of the changes required to 


reform the USSR necessitate a 
strategy of incrementalism. “The 
tasks that | have mentioned can be 
fulfilled in Soviet society (if they can 
be fulfilled at all) only if the long- 
term reform, both ‘from above’ and 
‘from below,’ takes place in an in- 
cremental way” (p. 40; see al- 
so p. 44). 

The most essential change would 
be alteration of the character of the 
core institution in the Soviet political 
system. Mlynar sees hope for the 
gradual transformation of the Com- 
munist party from a mechanism of 
authoritarian control into an instru- 
ment of democratic representation 
(pp. 53-55). The optimism of his 
prognosis for the reform of the CPSU 
is tempered by his awareness of the 
traditional authoritarian strains in 
Russian and Soviet political culture, 
however. Moreover, Mlynar admitted 
in 1988 that the key problems of radi- 
cal democratization of the Soviet po- 
litical system remained largely unre- 
solved (p. 56), and in 1989, he added 
that the struggle to adapt political in- 
stitutions to representative functions 
was complicated by the decline of 
living standards of Soviet citizens 
and the sharpening of nationality 
conflicts (pp. 158, 161-62). 


WHERE Mlynar accepts at face value 
Gorbachev's commitment to intro- 
duce greater pluralism into Soviet 
politics, Francoise Thom seeks to 
disabuse her audience of the genu- 
ineness of Gorbachev's stated ob- 
jectives. Thom does acknowledge 
that festering social and economic 
problems did cause alarm among 
the Soviet Communist party leader- 
ship by the middle of the 1980's. She 
argues that the most threatening 
trend for that leadership was the 
growth of organized crime and 
its influence in the party apparatus 
(pp. 17-21), a thesis that leads her to 
view perestroyka as primarily an anti- 
corruption campaign. 

She believes that the reforms an- 
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nounced by Gorbachev have been 
designed to intensify the control of 
the highest party leaders over soci- 
ety. She dismisses the public ratio- 
nale for those changes as a vast dis- 
information campaign. Thom con- 
cludes that g/asnost’ involves the 
manipulation of information by the 
party elite for its own purposes, part- 
ly to charm the West and partly to 
check up on local officials and dis- 
credit those reluctant to follow ‘the 
party line” (p. 32). The endorsement 
of social pluralism means, Thom ar- 
gues, that “the Gorbachevites . . . are 
camouflaging the party’s power as 
much as possible instead of flaunting 
it as in Stalin’s and Brezhnev's time,” 
so that “the party is trying to stage an 
ostensible withdrawal from society 
without giving up any real power” 
(p. 47). She insists that the legislative 
elections of spring 1989, “rather than 
representing a ‘triumph of democra- 
cy’ as the Western media euphorical- 
ly declared, were a cynical exploita- 
tion by the Gorbachevites of the 
Soviet people’s desire to be rid of 
their oppressors” (p. 52). 

Thom is unwilling to concede to 
Gorbachev the intention to achieve 
significant reform in any area. Appar- 
ent innovations in ideology only signi- 
fy that “bogus concessions are ad- 
vertised, roads leading to nowhere 
are opened, fierce controversy [is] 
whipped up over nonexistent issues” 
(p. 60). Even the stimulation of the ex- 
pression of discontent among Soviet 
nationality groups is viewed as a ploy 
by the central leadership to divide 
political opposition and provide a 
“dangerous but controllable” safety 
valve to relieve resentment over ac- 
cumulated grievances (p. 77). 

Naturally, Thom heaps contempt 
on Gorbachev's “new thinking” 
about international relations: “the tra- 
ditional Leninist rhetoric has been 
shelved for the sake of Leninism” 
(pp. 90-91). Gorbachev's charm of- 
fensive is Seen as aimed at reassur- 
ing the West of the benign intentions 
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of the Soviet regime, while masking 
the reality that only the means to at- 
tain traditional Soviet objectives have 
changed, not the objectives them- 
selves. The maxim followed by the 
foreign policy of the current Soviet 
administration is, according to Thom, 
to “ensure that the majority of sacri- 
fices are of a symbolic order, while 
the gains are tangible and real” 
(p. 93). Accordingly, Thom adamant- 
ly denies that Gorbachev has 
brought any real change in Soviet 
goals for Eastern Europe. “Courtship 
of the Western nations is being ac- 
companied by increased attempts at 
integration of the Council for Eco- 
nomic Mutual Assistance countries, 
all disguised by rhetoric urging the 
right of each nation to choose its own 
path to socialism” (p. 94). 

Questions about the purposes of 
the changes that Gorbachev has 
initiated, and about the relationship 
between stated goals and implicit 
functions, are well worth attention. It 
is easy to recall that during the first 
few years of Gorbachev's tenure, 
some able analysts voiced caution 
concerning the relationship be- 
tween the rhetoric and the sub- 
stance of his announced reforms. 
There is still ample evidence today 
to warn against attributing to the So- 
viet President a firm Commitment to 
democratic principles. 

Yet, it is no longer tenable to con- 
tend that the changes that he has 
sponsored have not notably altered 
power relationships within the Soviet 
Union or within the Soviet-led alliance 
system. In describing the Soviet 
Communist party leadership as an 
internally undifferentiated entity and 
treating ‘“Leninism” as something un- 
changing and monolithic, Thom re- 
jects criteria that might be used to 
assess qualitative transformation. 
Lacking such benchmarks for signifi- 
cant change, she is able to dismiss 
any alterations as insignificant. More- 
over, by failing to recognize gradual 
changes in an authoritarian system, 
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this simplistic approach cannot iden- 
tify the buildup of pressure for deep- 
er and more rapid transformation. 


COVERING the actions of Gorba- 
chev's administration through June 
1987, Ilya Zemtsov and John Farrar 
show greater awareness of the con- 
tradictory imperatives facing the 
Soviet leadership. They argue that 
Gorbachev came to power seeking 
to revitalize the Soviet system 
through superficial changes. They 
dismiss the reforms that he intro- 
duced during his first two years as 
general secretary as “essentially 
cosmetic, barely touching the sys- 
tem itself” (p. xii; see also pp. xi, 8, 
84), or little more than a public-rela- 
tions campaign—‘an attempt to 
kindle enthusiasm and promote the 
Soviet image abroad” (p. 360). 
Yet, Zemtsov and Farrar believe 
that Gorbachev's drive to improve 
the image of the Soviet Union and the 
performance of its economy will un- 
dermine the system of power, which, 
in their view, he wishes to preserve. 
They contend that his attempts at to- 
ken reform will show that the Soviet 
system cannot be revitalized without 
basic changes in power relation- 
ships, and that the frustration of his 
objectives will stimulate a movement 
for fundamental change, whose 
growing momentum the leaders 
could find impossible to control (pp. 
xii, 68, 83, 356, 347, 360, 361, 382). 
“In effect, the moderate tinkering at 
the edges of the system may have 
put a result-oriented leadership on 
the path to a slippery slope leading to 
ever more extreme tinkering and 
possibly to real reform” (p. 83). 
Zemtsov and Farrar foresee the 
leadership as eventually facing a di- 
lemma when the inherent contradic- 
tions of its objectives become appar- 
ent and it is forced to choose 
between the preservation of rule by 
the party elite or the transformation 
and revitalization of the society 
(pp. xii, 356, 359). At the point when 


that dilemma can no longer be evad- 
ed, Gorbachev “will have to choose 
between two basic options”: main- 
taining the command economy and 
authoritarian political system, or un- 
dertaking “major systemic reforms of 
the economy and, possibly, of the 
body politic” (pp. 381-82). 

The authors do not attempt to pre- 
dict which of these options would 
prove more attractive to Gorbachev. 
They imply that the choice might slip 
beyond his control at the crucial point 
of decision, but they also suggest 
perceptively that at that point “the ac- 
tual opposition to Gorbachev's poli- 
cies could come not from the party 
elite, but from Gorbachev himself” 
(p. xiii). 

The general interpretation offered 
by Zemtsov and Farrar is sensitive to 
the conflicting objectives of the pro- 
grams unveiled during Gorbachev's 
first two years in power. However, 
their reading of the primary signifi- 
cance of the reforms announced by 
Gorbachev wavers between differ- 
ent positions. Was the Soviet Com- 
munist party leader merely announc- 
ing slogans designed to legitimate 
his personal power, rekindle mass 
enthusiasm, and enhance the Soviet 
Union's image in the eyes of the out- 
side world (pp. 353-54)? Or, was the 
main purpose of his reforms the real- 
ization of genuine improvement in the 
performance of the Soviet economy 
(pp. 49-50)? The view of Gorbachev 
held by Zemtsov and Farrar appears 
to have been in transition while they 
were writing their book, and as a re- 
sult, their answer to these questions 
appears equivocal. 

When commenting on the specific 
changes introduced by Gorbachev, 
however, they invariably endorse a 
skeptical view of his intentions. They 
insist that g/asnost’ is a form of 
“doublespeak” that retains the ortho- 
doxy of socialist realism (p. 101); that 
Gorbachev's overtures toward the 
West have objectives similar to 
Brezhnev’s policy of détente (p. 109); 
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that the Soviet leadership seeks “to 
put real teeth into a comprehensively 
conceived integration” of Eastern 
Europe under Soviet economic dom- 
ination (p. 211); that Soviet Third 
World policy continues to be focused 
primarily on “the struggle with the 
West” and the protection of Soviet 
gains (p. 247); that Soviet military 
doctrine “has been remarkably sta- 
ble and consistent” since the 1950's 
and early 1960's (p. 335); and that 
Gorbachev's military doctrine is de- 
signed to achieve victory in conven- 
tional warfare in Europe without the 
use of nuclear weapons (p. 342). Not 
a single one of those interpretations 
of the scope and thrust of proposals 
advanced by Gorbachev has proved 
to be accurate. 

Even before 1987, there was con- 
troversy among scholars studying 
Soviet politics and Soviet foreign pol- 
icy over the degree of real change in 
each policy area mentioned above. 
In some areas, there was already evi- 
dence of a significant shift in Mos- 
cow's outlook, yet neither that debate 
nor the evidence is acknowledged 
by Zemtsov and Farrar. For example, 
their interpretation of the Gorbachev 
leadership's approach to the Third 
World is far off target. A number of 
Western specialists writing on Soviet 
policy toward the Third World have 
argued persuasively that Gorbachev 
and his advisers have rejected the 
view of the less-developed regions 
as primarily an arena of competition 
between socialism and capitalism. 
These specialists also contend that 
the current Soviet leadership is skep- 
tical concerning the value of the 
“gains” achieved in formerly colonial 
areas under Brezhnev and of the 
prospects for progress in so-called 
“states of socialist orientation.” 


Sylvia Woodby, “The Death of a Dream? 
Gorbachevist Revisions of Marxism-Leninism for 
the Third World,” in Sylvia Woodby and Alfred 
Evans, Jr., Eds., Restructuring Soviet Ideology: 
Gorbachev's New Thinking, Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1990, pp. 161-91. 


Such conclusions draw on writings in 
Soviet scholarly literature dating from 
the 1970's and on speeches by Sovi- 
et leaders from the early 1980's on. 
Zemtsov and Farrar also underes- 
timated the extent of the pressures 
building up for change in the Soviet 
system before 1985, and the force of 
Gorbachev's challenge to Soviet do- 
mestic structures and Moscow's pol- 
icies toward the outside world. They 
attempted to explain Gorbachev's 
actions by referring to the examples 
furnished by previous Soviet leaders, 
believing, for example, that in one 
instance he borrowed tactics from 
Khrushchev, and in another he imi- 
tated Brezhnev’s methods. Though 
there certainly are elements of conti- 
nuity between previous Soviet com- 
munist leaders and Gorbachev, por- 
traying him “as but one more variant 
inaconsistent train of Soviet leaders” 
(p. 367) does not do justice to the 
qualitatively different character of his 
reforms, which in the breadth and 
radicalism of their conception are 
without precedent in the USSR.° 


THE generalizations made in Ste- 
phen White's survey of Soviet politics 
during Gorbachev's first five years in 
power are much more restrained 
than those by Zemtsov and Farrar, 
but White’s book is more successful 
in conveying a sense of both the 
breadth and ambiguous implications 
of the reforms introduced by Gorba- 
chev. White provides a comprehen- 
sive political history of the Soviet 
Union from the time of Gorbachev's 
accession to the post of General 
Secretary of the CPSU in March 1985 
to the time of his election as President 
of the USSR in March 1990. Through 
the skillful use of a wide range of So- 
viet sources, White reviews not only 


SThough the book by Zemtsov and Farrar 
includes an extensive bibliography, it lacks 
footnotes. That omission is unfortunate, since it 
often makes it difficult to identify the sources of 
specific statements to which the authors refer. 
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leadership politics but also reforms in 
political structures, the coming of 
glasnost’, the progress of economic 
reform, tensions in nationality rela- 
tions, and changes in the Soviet Un- 
ion’s stance in international politics. 
His analysis of trends in each area is 
well informed, objective, and lucid. 

Though White makes few broad 
generalizations, his comments on 
specific changes do capture the es- 
sence of the outlook of Soviet reform- 
ers. In the initial stages of reform, for 
Gorbachev, the highest priority was 
“the improvement of economic per- 
formance and of rates of growth in 
particular” (p. 88). He notes that by 
January 1987, Gorbachev had come 
to realize that “economic reform was 
conceivable only in association with 
far-reaching ‘democratization’ of the 
political system” (p. 23). Thus, 
changes in public discourse and po- 
litical institutions were merely instru- 
mental to economic objectives. With- 
in a short while, however, other 
advocates of reform, such as Alek- 
sandr Yakovlev, began to insist that 
“the larger purposes of perestroyka 
were ethical” (p. 194), aiming at the 
revival of basic moral norms protect- 
ing the freedom and dignity of the in- 
dividual. That viewpoint regards 
democratic rights as ends in them- 
selves rather than as means to the 
achievement of economic growth or 
technological advancement. 

White also accurately describes 
the ambiguities that still plague Gor- 
bachev’s program of change after 
several years of the drive for restruc- 
turing. He reports that “five years 
or more into the new administration, 
the nature of Gorbachevian social- 
ism remained frustratingly elusive” 
(p. 183); that the Communist party's 
““crisis of confidence’ reflected a 
deeper uncertainty about its function 
under conditions of perestroyka, and 
indeed about the direction in which 
the society as a whole was meant to 
be moving”; and that a fundamental 
problem of reform “was precisely the 
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lack of a coherent and convincing vi- 
sion of the manner in which Soviet so- 
ciety was to develop under the par- 
ty’s leadership” (p. 211). Uncertainty 
about the content of Gorbachev's vi- 
sion of a future society of “humane, 
democratic socialism’ and_ the 
means by which he proposed to 
create such a society drew impatient 
criticism from a variety of Soviet citi- 
zens by 1989, but was not allayed by 
the words or actions of the leader- 
ship, thus contributing to the intensifi- 
cation of doubts concerning Gorba- 
chev's intentions during 1990 and 
early 1991. 


THE books reviewed here reflect to 
varying degrees a broadening of the 
focus of studies on Soviet politics. 
Kremlinology was long associated 
with the interpretation of every ideo- 
logical pronouncement and policy 
initiative of Soviet leaders in terms 
of the struggle for power within the 
inner circles of the elite. By contrast, 
current efforts to understand devel- 
opments in Soviet politics take into 
account a wide range of factors, in- 
cluding economic conditions, pop- 
ular attitudes, the demands of so- 
cial groups, and the behavior of 
political activists and lower-level 
bureaucrats. 

The principal reason for the widen- 
ing of the focus of studies is the 
awareness that the setting in which 
Soviet leaders operate has been 
greatly altered, as the gradual 
changes in the Soviet political sys- 
tem during several decades after 
Stalin’s death have given way to radi- 
cal transformation during the Gorba- 
chev period. The broadening of the 
arena of Soviet politics means that 
the process of political competition 
has been brought much more into 
the view of the public, and that the 
public has entered the arena as an 
independent and powerful force. 
Struggle within the leadership is still a 
reality, but some of the key resources 
needed for the maintenance of pow- 
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er have changed, and thus the re- 
quirements for a successful strategy 
in leadership politics have changed 
as well. 

There is a feeling among the au- 
thors of most of the works reviewed 
that the changes in Soviet politics 
stimulated by Gorbachev's reforms 
have acquired a powerful momen- 
tum. As Victoria E. Bonnell puts it, 
Gorbachev has let the genie of 
change out of the bottle, and that 
particular genie will not go back in. 
The commitment to reform may have 
been announced initially by the top 
Soviet leader, but it has become ap- 
parent over the last few years that 
Gorbachev unleashed a movement 
for change that by now has become 
so broadly based and diverse that it 
is beyond the power of the Soviet 
President or anyone else to control it. 
In the course of becoming broader 
and deeper, the movement for 
change has fragmented, and has 
taken on some aspects that the chief 
architect of perestroyka regards as 
negative and destructive. 

Despite the startling changes that 
have taken place in Soviet politics 
since 1985, however, the process of 
transformation launched by Gorba- 
chev remains incomplete, and the 
prospects for its success must be 
judged uncertain. Many observers 
argue that after several years in pow- 
er, Gorbachev is still unable to articu- 
late a clear and convincing vision of 
the future. In a way, that charge is 
surprising. 

By 1989, Gorbachev's radical revi- 
sions of Marxism-Leninism had pro- 
gressed to the point of ostensible en- 
dorsement of values closely akin to 
those of European democratic so- 
cialism, suggesting the need for a 
rapproachement between Soviet 
and Western culture.* In early 1990, 
Gorbachev even acquiesced, per- 
haps reluctantly, in extending the 
scope of socialist pluralism to allow 
competition among a multiplicity of 
political parties. 


If Gorbachev has pointed out the 
direction in which he supposedly 
wants Soviet society to travel with his 
vision of “humane, democratic so- 
cialism,” why is it said that his posi- 
tion on the major issues facing the 
USSR is uncertain? The source of 
doubts about Gorbachev's stance is 
the growing inconsistency between 
his programmatic statements on 
goals for Soviet society and his ac- 
tions in response to the immediate 
problems plaguing that society in a 
time of deepening crisis. 

By the beginning of the 1990's, 
Gorbachev and his advisers had 
committed themselves in principle to 
the dismantling of central economic 
planning and the creation of an econ- 
omy in which each productive enter- 
prise would be exposed to competi- 
tion in the domestic (and eventually 
the international) market. However, 
the Soviet leadership continued to 
delay the implementation of the 
changes crucial to privatization and 
marketization, even in the face of 
ever more irrefutable evidence of the 
damage to living standards and pop- 
ular confidence caused by partial 
and ineffectual reforms in the central- 
ly controlled economy. 

Decisive reform was postponed 
partly because of the leaders’ fear of 
an explosive popular reaction to the 
elimination of state controls on the 
prices of food products, many of 
which are highly subsidized by the 
state. The potential of widespread 
popular discontent with such a pain- 
ful measure would be viewed with 
great apprehension even by the 
leaders of the government in a stable 
democracy. But while such leaders 
would have to worry about losing 
control of the government in the next 
election, Gorbachev must reckon 


4M. S. Gorbachev, “The World of the Future 
and Socialism,” Rabochiy Klass i Sovremennyy Mir 
(Moscow), No. 2, 1990, p. 10. The tone of this 
essay, written originally for publication in Western 
Europe, contrasts sharply with the tenor of 
Gorbachev's speeches in late 1990 and early 1991. 
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with the possibility that mass un- 
rest might destroy Soviet political 
institutions. 

Gorbachev and his colleagues are 
exceptionally vulnerable to a reac- 
tion against policies imposing sacri- 
fices on large numbers of citizens 
because the political institutions 
which they head do not possess a 
high degree of legitimacy in the eyes 
of the Soviet people. Gorbachev him- 
self contributed most prominently to 
the weakening of the legitimacy of 
the regime by criticizing it as an 
“administrative-command” system 
that engenders political, economic, 
and social alienation. 

More fundamentally, Gorbachev 
undermined the stability of estab- 
lished political structures in the USSR 
by introducing changes that allowed 
an enormous expansion of popular 
participation in politics. Opening the 
mass media to the public disclosure 
of problems allowed citizens to ex- 
press their complaints and scholars 
and journalists to offer their own inde- 
pendent views. In turn, this made it 
possible for the opinions of segments 
of the public to coalesce behind the 
spokesmen whose viewpoints they 
found congenial. The rapid prolifera- 
tion of voluntary associations, at first 
described as “informal” or “unoffi- 
Cial” groups and more recently digni- 
fied by the label of “public” (ob- 
shchestvennyye) associations, and 
the tendency of many of those orga- 
nizations to become directly involved 
in politics provided vehicles for the 
mobilization of activist citizens and 
the expression of social groups’ de- 
mands for government action. Com- 
petitive elections in many districts for 
the selection of representatives to the 
USSR Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties in the spring of 1989 and for 
seats in local and republic soviets in 
1990 offered further opportunities for 
voicing citizens’ wishes, and injected 
Spirited debate into assemblies 
on all levels, debate that reflected 
the clash of interests and values of 


various sections of the population. 

The exceptionally rapid increase 
of mass participation in politics in the 
USSR, at the same time that Gorba- 
chev promised reforms to bring im- 
provement in social and economic 
conditions, stimulated a sharp rise in 
popular demands on the Soviet polit- 
ical system and the heightening of 
expectations for its performance. 
Part of the problem facing that politi- 
cal system is that those enhanced 
expectations have been grievously 
disappointed, with worsening scarci- 
ties in essential Consumer goods and 
growing fears of lawlessness and 
disorder. 


ONE of the reasons that the Soviet 
leadership has hesitated to address 
those problems decisively (and may 
now be preparing to deal with them in 
a way that reverses some of the 
changes brought by perestroyka), is 
the still faltering and incomplete insti- 
tutionalization of Gorbachev's revo- 
lution in Soviet politics. Every revolu- 
tion, whether striving for national 
independence or for social transfor- 
mation, can only fulfill its potential if it 
proceeds from the destruction of the 
old system of authority to the con- 
struction of a new network of institu- 
tions. By early 1990, it had become 
apparent that the USSR had entered 
a period of political transformation 
scarcely less fundamental than that 
which had already caused the de- 
mise of communist regimes in sever- 
al East European nations. However, 
while the reforms initiated by Gorba- 
chev and the increasingly autono- 
mous movement for change have se- 
verely damaged the effectiveness 
and legitimacy of the old network of 
political institutions in the USSR, they 
have achieved only incomplete suc- 
cess in erecting a new set of political 
institutions corresponding to the 
principles of pluralistic, democratic 
socialism. 

A more independent press, voting 
in competitive elections, and new- 
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ly formed interest groups all provide 
means for the vigorous expression of 
citizens’ demands on the political re- 
gime. Those channels for the articu- 
lation of interests have been estab- 
lished quickly, if in rudimentary 
fashion, in the USSR since 1985. 
However, institutions that aggregate 
interests by combining groups into 
coalitions based on compromises 
among narrowly focused interests 
—i.e., political parties—have yet to 
be built. Except in several non-Rus- 
sian republics, political parties other 
than the CPSU remain small in size, 
have very limited bases of popular 
support, and lack the means of mobi- 
lizing such support.® It is just as im- 
portant that institutions for setting au- 
thoritative policies designed to 
provide partial satisfaction to groups’ 
demands—..e., legislatures—remain 
underdeveloped. The elected sovi- 
ets have little actual power, operating 


‘Within the USSR Supreme Soviet, the 
groupings that most closely resemble competitive 
political parties are the reformist Inter-Regional 
Group and the anti-reformist Soyuz group. 
However, neither of those factions in the 
legislature has attempted to campaign for votes 
under a common banner in the manner 
characteristic of a political party in a pluralist 
democracy. In that respect, each of those 
factions resembles the predecessors of political 
parties found in national legislatures in the 
early stages of expansion of participation in 
politics in Britain, the USA, and other 
democracies in the late 18th century. However, 
eligibility for citizen participation in politics was 
broadened relatively slowly in those countries. The 
current situation in the USSR is actually more 
reminiscent of that in many formerly colonial 
countries in recent years, in which the 
mobilization of the population for political 
participation has accelerated rapidly, while the 
institutionalization of representation and 
policy-making has necessarily proceeded 
much more slowly. 

The thesis that rapid increases in political 
participation and slow political institutionalization 
lead to political instability was offered by 
Samuel P. Huntington in Political Order in 
Changing Societies, New Haven, CT, Yale 
University Press, 1968, pp. 4-5. However, 
Huntington, like many other American political 
scientists, overestimated the effectiveness of 
channels of participation offered by 
communist political systems, and thus 
overestimated the adaptiveness and 
underlying stability of such systems. 
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primarily as debating bodies whose 
sessions are lively but often chaotic. 

The one new institution that has 
grown most in importance is the Sovi- 
et presidency, but that office lacks 
institutional support for carrying out 
interest aggregation and policy-mak- 
ing or adequate institutional re- 
straints against its conversion into 
an instrument of authoritarian rule. 
The main force blocking the growth 
of new coalitions and decision-mak- 
ing institutions is the Communist par- 
ty—formerly the dominant organiza- 
tion in the Soviet political system, 
now largely discredited in public 
eyes and the target of the taunts and 
gibes of reformers (and nationalistic 
forces of various colorations), but still 
defending its territory like a wounded 
animal. 


ALTHOUGH Gorbachev has been 
shifting the center of decision-mak- 
ing in the political system from the of- 
fice of general secretary of the CPSU 
to the new office of president of the 
USSR, he retains the former position, 
and apparently depends on the party 
apparatus as a crucial organizational 
component of his base of rule. Gor- 
bachev chooses to continue to head 
the party Secretariat, perhaps partly 
because if the party apparatus were 
to be freed from his guidance, it 
might offer its faint pretense of legiti- 
macy and its experience in the su- 
pervision of social and state organi- 
zations to a Gorbachev rival less 
sympathetic to the cause of democ- 
ratization. In addition, the party still 
has links with the KGB and military 
services, whose highest leaders 
have taken public stances against 
what they regard as the excesses 
of reform, and who command the 
means to impede reform or even re- 
move Gorbachev from power. Thus, 
Gorbachev continues to be depen- 
dent on the party apparatus, or acts 
as if he is dependent on it. 

In the early period of political re- 
form, from the later part of 1986 
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through the spring of 1988, Gorba- 
chev indicated that he intended not 
to diminish the role of the Commu- 
nist party, but to transform it. The 
party was supposed to be restruc- 
tured so as to enable it to function 
as the main means of integration 
and the main source of guidance for 
policy-making in a system of “sing- 
le-party pluralism.” Restructuring of 
the party was also supposed to de- 
mocratize the relationship between 
the apparatus and rank-and-file 
party members, and render its 
methods of guidance of other orga- 
nizations less authoritarian. 

Not surprisingly, the party secre- 
taries have resisted changes in the 
mode of governance within the party 
that would have lowered their status 
and rendered their tenure in office 
precarious. The elections of dele- 
gates to the 19th Party Conference 
showed that the task of restructuring 
the party would be more difficult than 
Gorbachev had evidently anticipat- 
ed, and the selection of delegates to 
the 28th Party Congress demonstrat- 
ed that the task was practically im- 
possible, since most party officials 
on various levels had successfully re- 
sisted the transformation of their rela- 
tionship with the rank-and-file mem- 
bers. At that congress, which 
contemptuously dismissed the criti- 
cisms of radical reformers united in 
the Democratic Platform group, Boris 
Yel'tsin, the occupant of the highest 
Office in the largest republic of the 
USSR, dramatically resigned from 
the party. Like hundreds of thou- 
sands of other former members, he 
wrote off any chance that it might be- 
come a force for reform.® 

Gorbachev, however, remained 
the head of the party apparatus, as 
the 28th Party Congress obediently 
approved resolutions supporting the 
general principles of his reform pro- 
gram, despite the fact that most of 
the delegates showed little enthusi- 
asm for the actual implementation of 
such ideas. While confirming Gorba- 


chev's skill as a political tactician, the 
party congress further accentuated 
the ambiguity of his position as simul- 
taneously the principal leader of es- 
tablished institutions in the Soviet po- 
litical system and the chief engineer 
of reform. 

In early 1991, Gorbachev gives the 
appearance of still trying to combine 
an increasingly conservative power 
base with a commitment to the long- 
term realization of marketizing and 
democratizing reforms. This balance 
has become less tenable as the 
forces of radical reform and conser- 
vative resistance have become in- 
creasingly polarized. The contradic- 
tions in Gorbachev's position have 
already damaged his appeal to the 
reformers. 


THE conflicting imperatives render- 
ing Gorbachev's position precarious 
stem from the fact that the changes 
made thus far have not completely 
succeeded in dismantling the struc- 
tures that traditionally dominated the 
economy and the political system, 
and have not come close to finishing 
the construction of new structures to 
take the place of the old ones. The 
situation that has prevailed in the 
USSR since the spring of 1989 might 
be described as one of dvoyeviast- 
iye (dual power), with popular sup- 
port attached to the newly elected 
representative bodies (at least dur- 
ing a burst of excitement following 


SGavriil Popov and Anatoliy Sobchak, the 
mayors of Moscow and Leningrad respectively, 
have also turned in their party cards. The fact 
that neither one of those officials nor Yel'tsin has 
joined another political party so far reveals the 
weakness of competitive party organizations in the 
USSR. 

The weakness of mechanisms for 
aggregating citizens’ interests is also indicated by 
the continued high rate of strikes, 
demonstrations, and other manifestations of direct 
action in the Soviet Union. Such tactics 
originally were of importance in communist 
political systems because of authoritarian 
restrictions on participation, but persist in an 
environment of greater freedom because of 
the low level of institutionalization of other channels 
for representing popular interests. 
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competitive legislative elections) and 
actual control still vested primarily 
in the organizations staffed through 
nomenklatura procedures. Dual 
power has led to indecision in policy- 
making and a stalemate in response 
to social and economic problems. 
The result has been a decline of pop- 
ular optimism concerning the out- 
come of perestroyka, and a decline 
in credibility experienced by elected 
legislative institutions.” 

Popular and regime acceptance 
of the legitimacy of conflicting inter- 
ests in society combined with the 
lack of regime and popular accep- 
tance for actual democratic prac- 
tices of conflict management may 
partially account for the fragility of 
support for democratic institutions in 
the Soviet Union. With the emer- 
gence of an increasingly indepen- 
dent “civil society” in the Soviet 
Union, interpreters of the ideology 
have shown a tendency to abandon 
their previous insistence on the grow- 
ing homogeneity and harmony of So- 
viet society, and to recognize the 
legitimacy of conflicts among a diver- 
sity of social interests.® Since 1985, 
the relaxation of previous restraints 
has permitted a wide range of citi- 
zens to assert claims on the political 
system. The belief that Soviet popu- 
lar culture, grounded in centuries of 
authoritarian rule from the tsars to the 
communists, preserves a docile and 
submissive attitude toward political 


7Soviet surveys presenting evidence of 
declining optimism concerning the prospects for 
successful reform are discussed by Alfred 
Evans, Jr., in “The Working Class and Reform,” a 
paper presented at the annual convention of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies, Chicago, IL, November 1989. 
More recent indications of growing pessimism and 
dissatisfaction with the performance of the 
Soviet government are provided by Zh. T. 
Toshchenko, V. E. Boykov, and Ye. Ye. 
Levanov, “How the CPSU Is Being Renovated,” 
Voprosy Istorii KPSS (Moscow), No. 8, 1990, 
pp. 3-14; and V. O. Rukavishnikov, “The Peak of 
Tension under the Sign of the White Horse,” 
Sotsiologicheskiye Issledovaniye (Moscow), 
No. 10, 1990, pp. 12-25. 


authority among most citizens no 
longer seems tenable in light of re- 
cent survey data showing strong 
popular support for the ideal of active 
participation in politics,? and in view 
of the behavior of large numbers of 
Soviet citizens who do not hesitate to 
defend their interests and challenge 
the arbitrariness of party and state 
Officials. 

However, on neither the official nor 
the popular level is there evidence of 
support for mechanisms for the man- 
agement of conflicts between inter- 
ests whose legitimacy is mutually ac- 
knowledged.'° There was never 
much room for the notion of institu- 
tionalized conflict management in of- 
ficial Soviet ideology, with its empha- 


®Change in the relationship between state 
and society in the USSR is explored by Marcia 
Weigle and James Butterfield, “The 
Emergence of Civil Society in the USSR,” a paper 
presented at the annual convention of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies, Washington, DC, October 
1990. The emerging recognition of lasting 
differences and legitimate conflicts in Soviet 
society is detailed in Alfred Evans, Jr., “Changing 
View of Social Differentiation in Soviet 
Ideology,” in Woodby and Evans, Eds., 
op. cit., pp. 65-96. 

Earlier evidence of a tendency in Soviet 
ideology toward the acknowledgment of legitimate 
conflicts of interests in socialist society was 
detailed in Alfred Evans, Jr., “Social 
Transformation in Developed Socialism: 

Recent Trends in Soviet Ideology,” Coexistence 
(Dordrecht), April 1980, pp. 58-81. 

Jeffrey W. Hahn, “Continuity and Change in 
Russian Political Culture,” a paper presented at 
the annual convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, 
Washington, DC, October 1990. 

19Gail W. Lapidus, “State and Society: 

Toward the Emergence of Civil Society in the 
Soviet Union,” in Seweryn Bialer, Ed., Politics, 
Society, and Nationality Inside Gorbachev's 

Russia, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1989, p. 144. 
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sis on the struggle between irrecon- 
cilable forces to solve the question of 
“kto-kogo,” or the issue of who 
achieves ultimate victory over whom. 
From the 1930’s on, Soviet Marxism- 
Leninism taught that the sources for 
the most dangerous conflicts in Sovi- 
et society had been eliminated and 
that the “non-antagonistic contradic- 
tions” that persisted would be re- 
solved through the creation of a uni- 
form socio-economic basis for all 
segments of society. On the level of 
popular attitudes, neither prerevolu- 
tionary experience nor life under 
communist rule has instilled in the 
Soviet people a great deal of familiar- 
ity with institutions providing chan- 
nels for the representation of com- 
peting interests and procedures for 
the adoption of decisions resolving 
the claims of those interests. 

The lack of consensus on mecha- 
nisms for the resolution of disputes is 
most conspicuously evident in the 
current deadlock over the renegotia- 
tion of the contractual basis for the re- 
lationship among nationalities of the 
USSR. The problems posed by is- 
sues of nationality tensions also have 
revealed a basic contradiction in 
Gorbachev's objectives, since his 
commitment to the democratization 
of the Soviet political system is limited 
by his determination to preserve the 
unity of the multinational Soviet state. 
The heightening of demands for 
varying forms of self-determination 
among Soviet nationalities has even 
led to retrogression in Gorbachev's 
willingness to recognize legitimate 
conflicts within the system, as he has 
become increasingly eager to brand 


opponents of his version of the basis 
of the integration of the USSR as re- 
sponsible for lawlessness and disor- 
der, and thus has implicitly denied 
the legitimacy of the interests ex- 
pressed by those who seek separa- 
tion from the Soviet Union, and those 
who want greater decentralization 
than Gorbachev is prepared to 
grant.'' Since autumn 1990, his ef- 
forts to maintain the unity of the Soviet 
state have induced Gorbachev to 
rely increasingly on the support of 
conservative elements dominating 
the leadership of the military and 
KGB, making him dependent on in- 
stitutions with impressive means of 
coercion but little experience in bal- 
ancing competing interests. 

While the acceptance of democra- 
cy as the idealized basis of the legiti- 
macy of political authority may be 
widespread among the Soviet peo- 
ple, popular support for the mecha- 
nisms and procedures necessary to 
make democracy work is low. The in- 
completeness of the cultural as well 
as the organizational infrastructure of 
political pluralism has contributed to 
the weakness of representative insti- 
tutions in the USSR. As long as 
the institutionalization of democratic 
conflict management in the USSR is 
incomplete, the revolution initiated by 
Mikhail Gorbachev will remain unfin- 
ished, and the success of that revolu- 
tion will continue to be in doubt. 


"Report by M. S. Gorbachev, President of 
the USSR,” Pravda (Moscow) and /zvestiya 
(Moscow), as condensed and translated in 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, 
OH), Dec. 19, 1990, pp. 1-6. 
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SINCE the death of Joseph Stalin in 
1953, every Soviet leader has initi- 
ated his own set of reforms aimed at 
revitalizing the USSR’s economic 
system. One could even say that 
since the 1960’s, no year has 
passed without the introduction of 
new economic experiments. In the 
Brezhnev era, such experimenta- 
tion took on a routinized character 
that aimed at the so-called “further 
perfection” (dal’neysheye sover- 
shenstvovaniye) of the economic 
system. 

Decades of Soviet economic ex- 
perimentation, however, have not 
been able to alter the basic struc- 
ture of the Soviet command econo- 
my. Hence, it is important to de- 
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(The American Policy of Trade 
with the East, 1969-1989). Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 
1990. 
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termine whether perestroyka’s on- 
slaught on established inefficien- 
cies within the Soviet economy is 
just another of these half-hearted 
attempts to oil and modernize 
the central-planning machine, or 
whether Gorbachev's economic re- 
form efforts must be considered as 
a venture to transform the com- 
mand system into a Western-style 
market economy. 

Other questions also suggest 
themselves. How does perestroyka 
affect the Soviet system of foreign 
trade, and what opportunities lie in 
store for East-West trade? Can in- 
creased East-West trade itself cata- 
lyze the stabilization and revitaliza- 
tion of the Soviet economy? These 
are just a few of the seminal ques- 
tions treated in the books under re- 
view in this essay. 
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Three of the books are major con- 
tributions to understanding past 
and present efforts at Soviet eco- 
nomic reform. The study by Ed A. 
Hewett examines the long history of 
Soviet tinkering with the economy. 
He analyzes the intricate web of So- 
viet economic and political reforms 
in the post-Stalin era and the eco- 
nomic merit of the reform efforts of 
the 1950's, 1960's, and 1970's. The 
work ends with a critical account 
of Gorbachev's perestroyka. The 
books edited by Reiner Weich- 
hardt, and by Stanislaw Gomulka, 
Yong-Chool Ha, and Cae-One Kim 
are the products of international 
conferences organized in the late 
1980’s. These volumes employ a 
somewhat restricted historical 
scope, analyzing the impact of So- 
viet economic reform since the ear- 
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ly 1980's. The Gomulka volume also 
takes into account the economic re- 
forms currently under way in other 
Marxist-Leninist countries, includ- 
ing China, North Korea, Sao Tomé e 
Principe, and Guinea-Bissau. 

The two other works under review 
are devoted to the issue of East- 
West trade. Marie-Hélene Labbé’s 
book analyzes US economic policy 
(or the lack of it) vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union over the last 20 years. The 
volume edited by Gary K. Bertsch 
and Christopher T. Saunders takes 
a different perspective, focusing 
upon the determinants and pros- 
pects of East-West economic rela- 
tions in the 1990's. 

Economic perestroyka and politi- 
cal glasnost’ have been widely ac- 
claimed as a major effort to remold 
Soviet society. But—echoing con- 
cerns raised by the authors of the 
books under review—what is the 
exact content of these intended 
reforms? Are they feasible? What 
are the major obstacles to such 
reforms? 


FROM his predecessors Gorba- 
chev inherited a country with stag- 
nant economic growth, a budget 
deficit of an estimated 18 billion ru- 
bles, and a cataclysmic shortage of 
basic commodities, all amounting 
to an absolutely staggering eco- 
nomic crisis. Corruption and social 
malaise were also rampant. Radical 
measures to alleviate the problem 
were necessary, not only for eco- 
nomic reasons but also out of a con- 
cern for national security. Soviet 
lags in developing and applying 
high technology threatened the 
country’s superpower status, and 
Gorbachev has frequently stressed 
that the USSR could not allow itself 
to fall behind in the race for scientif- 
ic, technological, and economic 
development. Economic and mili- 
tary performance are closely relat- 
ed, and the lethargic nature of the 
traditional Soviet economy was Cer- 
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tainly losing out to the innovative ca- 
pacity of Western capitalism. 

But in the early years of Gorba- 
chev’s rule, the design of the eco- 
nomic reforms remained vague and 
distinctly ill-defined. The restricting 
of the production and sale of alco- 
hol (May 1985), the establishment 
of a new bonus system for the pro- 
duction of consumer goods (Au- 
gust 1985), and, once again, the 
creation of new bureaucratic super- 
visory institutions (in November 
1985 and March 1986) were still 
based on the Brezhnevian tradition 
of “further perfection.” 

Most authors of the books re- 
viewed here consider the June 
1987 Central Committee Plenum on 
the economy to have been a turning 
point. At this meeting, Gorbachev 
outlined a more radical and con- 
crete economic reform program 
(the so-called osnovnyye polo- 
zheniya, or “guiding principles”). 
Basically, Gorbachev's osnovnyye 
polozhenyia rest upon three ele- 
ments: (1) measures to decentral- 
ize decision-making in the state 
sector; (2) measures to legitimize 
and expand the unplanned, non- 
state sector; and (3) measures to fa- 
cilitate closer contacts between the 
Soviet economy and the outside 
world (Philip Hanson, in Weich- 
hardt, p. 12). Hanson labels these 
measures as an attempt by the cen- 
ter to replace the centrally planned 
economy with Western-style market 
relations. Hewett, by contrast, 
maintains that it was evident even 
then that the Soviet economy would 
remain centrally planned (p. 349). 

After the reform agenda was set 
in June 1987, the government is- 
sued a series of decrees that were 
to limit direct and detailed central 
management through the elimina- 
tion of the traditional annual plans, 
expand the role for private and co- 
operative economic activity, and 
grant individual enterprises the 
right to engage in direct foreign 
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trade. For Western observers it Cer- 
tainly seemed as if the radical re- 
formers had won their first victory 
over the conservative bureaucrats. 
New laws allowed greater enter- 
prise independence than ever be- 
fore, and for the first time (after the 
Law on the Cooperative System 
was promulgated in June 1988), 
even independently run coopera- 
tives and collective farms were enti- 
tled to apply for the right to engage 
in foreign trade (Gregory Gross- 
man, in Weichhardt, p. 122). In De- 
cember 1988, enterprises, Cooper- 
atives, and farms were even 
granted the right to set up their own 
foreign trade organizations. 


HEWETT persuasively argues that 
the osnovnyye polozheniya cannot 
be comprehended without an un- 
derstanding of their historical con- 
text. This is not to say that all So- 
viet reform efforts are equally inter- 
esting, inasmuch as both Khru- 
shchev's wild schemes and the 
marginal reform ventures of the 
1970's do not qualify as compre- 
hensive plans for economic restruc- 
turing and cannot be put on an 
equal footing with Gorbachev's pe- 
restroyka. Only the so-called Kosy- 
gin reforms of 1965 are a touch- 
stone for Gorbachev's endeavors. 
An understanding of the reasons 
why the 1965 reforms failed can 
therefore be considered a prerequi- 
site for seriously analyzing the cur- 
rent Soviet reform plans. 

The 1965 reforms consisted of 
three central features. First, the 
central planning authorities in Mos- 
cow assumed greater authority 
than before. Second, the existing 
system of obligatory plan targets for 
enterprises was Changed consider- 
ably, and a bonus system was at- 
tached to these targets in order to 
spur the introduction of new tech- 
nology and the efficient use of re- 
sources. Third, the reform estab- 
lished anew mechanism for setting 
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prices and revised the prices them- 
selves. 

But, as Hewett notes, if a ‘death 
certificate” were to be issued for the 
still-born 1965 reforms, it would 
probably read “ministerial interfer- 
ence, aided by the lack of attention 
by the obstetrician (L. Brezhnev)” 
(p. 240). The inherent flaws in the 
original design of the 1965 econom- 
ic reform led to its eventual demise. 
No serious attempts were made to 
substitute freer play of market 
forces for the central plan; there- 
fore, the “new prices” still failed to 
reflect the real level of supply and 
demand in the economy. All other 
reform measures were smothered 
by bureaucratic opposition and 
neutralized by new regulations. 
They never had a decent chance to 
work. 

Gorbachev's perestroyka bears 
some similarity to the Kosygin re- 
forms. Even though Gorbachev and 
his economic advisers have tended 
to advocate the decentralization of 
decision-making power, they have 
at times actually increased the pow- 
er of Moscow. The most notable ex- 
ample was the introduction (in No- 
vember 1985) of a supra-ministerial 
body in charge of the nation’s agro- 
industry, a measure of administra- 
tive streamlining that Hewett labels 
as “generally consistent with the os- 
novnyye polozheniya” (p. 335). The 
new Gosagroprom (State Agro-In- 
dustrial Committee) replaced five 
former ministries and one state 
committee previously responsible 
for agricultural affairs. Gorbachev's 
primary goal in establishing this 
new body was to reduce staffs and 
gain greater efficiency. But, as 
Hewett correctly notes, ‘these 
changes amount to a recentraliza- 
tion of economic power in a new, 
supra-ministerial, level of the hierar- 
chy” (p. 338). 

Like the 1965 reforms, the suc- 
cess of Gorbachev's “restructur- 
ing” of the Soviet economic system 


partly depends upon reform of the 
price system. One of the key ele- 
ments of the 1965 reform was that 
enterprises were to operate on a so- 
called khozraschet basis, which 
means that they were in principle to 
be self-financing. This very same 
idea has been reintroduced by 
Gorbachev in order to stimulate 
responsible economic behavior 
among managers and workers. But 
khozraschet would be possible only 
if prices reflected true opportunity 
costs. 

According to the first deputy 
chairman of the USSR State Com- 
mittee for Prices, the price reform 
was to result in the “full reflection in 
prices of real costs of the produc- 
tion of output, liquidation of the ac- 
cumulated contradictions and dis- 
tortions in prices, assurance of 
necessary flexibility of prices, their 
establishment in accordance not 
only with costs but also with de- 
mand.”' Many reform-minded econ- 
omists have pointed out that admin- 
istratively pricing goods below 
production costs has resulted in an 
uncontrolled growth of subsidies. 
They have therefore advocated the 
abolition of state subsidies, espe- 
cially for consumer (retail) goods, 
in order to stimulate economic in- 
centives and lighten budgetary 
burdens.” 

Morris Bornstein (in Weichhardt, 
p. 142) argues that all the key prob- 
lems of price reforms in the Soviet 
Union remain unsolved. As we wit- 
nessed in spring 1990, even the 
marginal attempts of Gorbachev to 
introduce market-oriented prices 
for basic consumer goods and ser- 


1A. Komin, “Reconstruction of the Pricing 
Economy,” Voprosy Ekonomiki (Moscow), March 
1988, p. 111. 

“The Soviet budget for 1989 reserved the 
sum of 87.9 billion rubles (which constitutes 17.8 
percent of total budget expenditures) to cover 
the difference between the agricultural purchase 
prices and the retail prices through state 
subsidies. Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 28, 1988. 
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vices met with enormous societal 
and political opposition.? 


SOVIET specialists and Western 
observers have recently been writ- 
ing that Gorbachev’s perestroyka is 
on the brink of breakdown.* Three 
Causes can be identified for its 
near-demise: conceptual  short- 
comings in the architecture of re- 
form, social resistance on the part 
of the populace, and opposition of 
the conservative political elite. 

Are there basic flaws in the de- 
sign of Gorbachev's perestroyka? 
Hanson criticizes Gorbachev for in- 
troducing measures, decrees, and 
laws of an “unrealistic nature,” 
leading to a “halfway-house system 
dreamed up by the optimal plan- 
ners” (in Weichhardt, p. 23). For his 
part, Hewett contends that “Even 
though Gorbachev's vision seems 
to imply a willingness to place 
greater trust in markets .. . the de- 
crees suggest a far more conserva- 
tive approach... . This delay in the 
price reform is by far the most seri- 
ous threat to the entire implementa- 
tion process” (pp. 345, 356). Stanis- 
lav Gomulka’s judgment is even 
more severe: “My interpretation of 
Gorbachev's reforms assumes that 
he is still very much a communist 
leader, who, however, finds it nec- 
essary to shake and destabilize the 
old system somewhat in order to 
preserve it more effectively” (p. 73). 


3See the interview with Stanislav Shatalin 
and Nikolay Petrakov in ibid., Apr. 26, 1990, 
translated in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, 
DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), May 1, 1990, p. 70. 
The All-Union Council of Trade Unions directly 
issued a statement opposing such reform 
plans, arguing that “The state must ensure full 
employment of the population and bear 
responsibility for this.” Trud (Moscow), Apr. 24, 
1990, trans. in FB/S-SOV, May 4, 1990, p. 65. 

4See, for instance, Peter Reddaway, 
“Empire on the Brink,” The New York Review of 
Books, Jan. 31, 1991, pp. 7-9; Yuri Afanasyev, 
“The Coming Dictatorship,” ibid., pp. 36-39; and 
Anders Aslund, “The Soviet Economic Crisis,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
January-April 1991, pp. 1841. 


Oleg Bogomolov, a leading Sovi- 
et economist, concurred with these 
assessments when he argued dur- 
ing a press conference in 1989 that 
“after outlining the ultimate goals of 
our economic reform, we have done 
a very bad job of developing and 
thinking out the transitional process 
itself.”° It certainly seems that lack 
of leadership, vision, and economic 
expertise are major obstacles to 
successful economic reform. It 
would, however, certainly go too far 
to ascribe a pending collapse of 
perestroyka solely to miscalcula- 
tions made on the Kremlin’s draw- 
ingboards. 

Societal opposition to Gorba- 
chev’s reform measures should 
also not be underestimated. A care- 
fully cultivated culture of crude 
egalitarianism permeates Soviet 
society, posing a major threat to the 
successful implementation of laws 
giving more leeway to would-be en- 
trepreneurs. There is no support for 
Bogomolov’s optimistic assess- 
ment that ‘The majority of the [So- 
viet] population support pere- 
stroyka, since they understand that 
there is no other alternative but 
stagnation and creeping into a 
deep social and economic crisis” 
(in Bertsch and Saunders, p. 90). A 
telling example of the lack of sup- 
port for market reform may be found 
in the demands of the Karaganda 
Strike Committee in July 1989. The 
committee advocated the closing of 
trading and purchasing coopera- 
tives and cooperative restaurants.° 
As the subtitle of Hewett’s book in- 
dicates, Soviet economic reform 
seems to be stuck between a rock 
and ahard place, having to balance 
“equality” and “efficiency.” 


50. Bogomolov, “Economist-Deputies on 
Radical Reform,” Soviet Review (Armonk, NY), 
July-August 1990, p. 8. 

5Moscow Domestic Service in Russian, 

Aug. 5, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 7, 1989, 
p. 73. 
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Policies promoting remuneration 
according to the quantity and quali- 
ty of work (‘to each according to his 
ability”) would certainly lead to an 
increase in economic efficiency. 
But such policies would also entail 
the abolition of subsidies on basic 
consumer products, thus departing 
from a long-standing policy rooted 
in socialist ethics. Price reform and 
enterprise autonomy on the model 
of Poland’s shock therapy would 
lead to massive unemployment and 
a significant drop in the standard of 
living. Such a policy would be harm- 
ful to Gorbachev's political stand- 
ing inasmuch as he had promised 
(in 1988) that perestroyka would 
raise “the economic well-being of 
the Soviet peoples to a qualitatively 
new level.” Innovative and able- 
bodied individuals interested in set- 
ting up cooperatives could benefit 
from marketizing reforms, but most 
Soviet citizens would for the first 
time face the real threat of losing 
a job. 

Such reforms also threaten pow- 
erful conservative interest groups in 
Soviet society, such as Communist- 
party officials, the ministerial bu- 
reaucracy, the military, and other 
members of the nomenk/atura. Go- 
mulka makes clear that Gorba- 
chev's reform efforts, which were 
based upon the marketization of the 
Soviet economy and a decentral- 
ization of decision-making author- 
ity, imply a considerable shift of po- 
litical and economic power from the 
center to the periphery. Economic 
decentralization would, as a matter 
of course, lessen Moscow's politi- 
cal grip on the country and speed 
the end of the traditional, one-party 
political system. Moreover, like the 
1965 reforms, the fate of Gorba- 
chev’s perestroyka largely de- 
pends upon the willingness of bu- 


7Quoted in Marshal |. Goldman, “Gorbachev 
the Economist,” Foreign Affairs (New York), Spring 
1990, p. 28. 
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reaucrats to abolish their own jobs, 
a dubious basis on which to con- 
struct a policy in any society. 

As Hanson correctly points out, 
the academic economists who 
have functioned as Gorbachev's 
advisers (Leonid Abalkin, Abel 
Aganbegyan, and Bogomolov) 
helped to draft leadership speech- 
es on reform and the reform legisla- 
tion itself. But the apparatchiki in the 
legislature still had the upper hand 
in ratifying the laws implementing 
the transition. For reasons of bu- 
reaucratic lethargy and _ political 
conservatism, the legislation on 
economic reform clearly differed 
from the ideas of the famous and 
supposedly influential reformers. 


SOVIET economic reform may not 
be thriving domestically, but the re- 
structuring of the USSR’s foreign 
trade system has been a moderate 
success. Although the development 
of East-West trade has not lived up to 
some optimistic expectations (both 
in the Soviet Union and in the West), 
joint ventures have been estab- 
lished, and important commercial 
deals have been concluded. 

But due to the slow pace of inter- 
nal reform, the Soviets have not 
succeeded in creating an econom- 
ic environment conducive to the 
needs of the Western business 
community. The lack of success of 
Gorbachev's economic program 
has put Western firms on_ their 
guard; they are unwilling to invest in 
an economy that is showing signs of 
sinking. The future of East-West 
trade looks even more gloomy inthe 
light of a new decree, issued by Gor- 
bachev in late January 1991, giving 
the KGB and the police broad au- 
thority to inspect all domestic and 
foreign businesses in the USSR.® 
Western governments, by contrast, 


8international Herald Tribune (Paris), 
Jan. 28, 1991. 
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are pondering the question of 
whether they have the capability to 
promote the development of politi- 
cal pluralism and economic reform 
within the USSR.2 

John P. Hardt, writing in the 
Bertsch and Saunders volume, ar- 
gues for a commercial policy less 
driven by politico-security consid- 
erations. Such a policy would entail 
a relaxation of CoCom’s multilateral 
embargoes on_ high-technology 
products (p. 267). '° Similar conclu- 
sions can be drawn from Marie Heée- 
lene Labbé’s La Politique Améri- 
caine de Commerce avec Est, 
1969-1989 (American Policy To- 
ward Trade with the East, 
1969-1989). Labbé especially fo- 
Ccuses on the policy of “economic 
linkage” applied by Henry Kissin- 
ger, and by the Carter and Reagan 
administrations in an attempt to in- 
fluence Soviet domestic and _ for- 
eign behavior. Her theoretical anal- 
ysis of the concept of economic 
linkage is illuminating, and she dis- 
Cusses several conditions which 
should be met for an optimal imple- 
mentation of such a policy. 

On the whole, these conditions 
follow the lines of Realpolitik. Set- 
ting clear priorities in the goals of 
foreign policy, which should be ex- 
ecuted by one branch of govern- 
ment, is one prerequisite for suc- 
cess. Preferably, the goals of 
economic linkage should be flexi- 
ble, but if rigid, they should not be 
too lofty. Labbé suggests that se- 
Cret negotiations should not be 
shunned, whereas domestic pub- 
lic Opinion and pressure groups 


°See Peter van Ham, “Western Economic 
Statecraft in an Era of Communist Reform. How 
Can West Help?” Bulletin of Peace Proposals 
(London), June 1990. 

Much has changed within the short period 
of time since the publication of the books under 
review. Just consider newspaper headlines 
like “US Leads Moves to Ease CoCom Licensing,” 
Financial Times (London), Mar. 6, 1990, or “US 
Opens High Tech to East Europe,” The Times 
(London), Dec. 18, 1989. 


should not be allowed too much in- 
fluence. But what is probably most 
important in Western trade policy 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union is striking 
a careful balance between eco- 
nomic instruments (the so-called 
carrots and sticks) and political 
goals. It is not surprising that she 
criticizes US policy on East-West 
trade and technology transfer for its 
inconsistency and lack of direction. 

The policy of using trade with the 
East and technology transfer to 
serve political objectives remains a 
subject of dispute. Hardt argues 
that “the continued use by the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union of 
economic interchange as bilateral 
political instruments has been oner- 
ous and ineffective.” His arguments 
that the “continuation of the old 
politico-security dominated super- 
power commercial policy is possi- 
ble but likely to be increasingly 
costly to each participant” and that 
the “broader trends of globalism 
and interdependence are likely to 
persist and increase in importance” 
are not very convincing (in Bertsch 
and Saunders, p. 267). 

It is not at all obvious why East- 
West trade and technology transfer 
could not be made contingent upon 
a more radical policy of marketiza- 
tion of the Soviet economy and a 
commitment to respect basic hu- 
man rights. Former US President 
Ronald Reagan has recently sug- 
gested that: 


We should use the American im- 
pulse for generosity with some 
caution. The concept of “linkage” 
can play a role here. For example, 
we might provide the Soviet Union 
with some things that they want 
from us in exchange for their 
agreement to stop propping up 
their few remaining dictator cli- 
ents. In due course, forces for 


"International Herald Tribune, June 13, 
1990. 
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democracy will do the rest in those 
countries. "' 


These are complicated questions 
which deserve due attention from 
both academic specialists and poli- 
ticians. But as long as states are 
forced to act within an anarchic in- 
terstate environment, foreign trade 
will be imbued with political and se- 
Curity concerns. 


IT IS clear that no bright economic 
future lies ahead for the Soviet 
Union. Mikhail Gorbachev lacks 
both the economic expertise to in- 
troduce a coherent program of eco- 
nomic reform and the political cour- 
age to implement it. This said, it is 
nevertheless clear that the Stalinist 
system of economic management 
is wrought with overwhelming prob- 
lems. Western critiques of Gorba- 
chev's economic strategy and tac- 
tics therefore often seem some- 
what gratuitous. However, recent 
reports published by Western eco- 
nomic institutions offer a viable al- 
ternative to Gorbachev's half-heart- 
ed economic reform efforts.'* Do- 
mestic challenges to perestroy- 
ka have mainly originated from the 
president of the Russian republic, 
Boris Yel’tsin, who has provided a 
policy-oriented reform program for 
dismantling the command econo- 
my. This plan, called “Transition to 
the Market: Conception and Pro- 
gram” (written by Stanislav Shata- 
lin, a member of the short-lived 
Presidential Council), contained a 
set of proposals to introduce capi- 
talism within a mere 500 days, start- 
ing in October 1990.'? But this plan 


'2"Stabilization, Liberalization, and Reform 
Process in the Soviet Union,” European Economy 
(Washington, DC), No. 45, December 1990; 
and “The Economy of the USSR,” presented by the 
International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, 
the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, and the European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, Washington, 
DC, 1990. 

'3The New York Times, Sept. 21, 1990. 


too has been safely buried under 
severe criticism of increasingly vo- 
cal conservative factions. 
Gorbachev's middle-of-the-road 
course has failed, and there are no 
indications that a third way can be 
found between a planned economy 
and amarket economy. Gorbachev's 
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effort to find one calls to mind the 
famous “man of the middle,” once 
cogently characterized by Mikhail 
Bakunin as someone who, when 
revolutionaries hold that two times 
two is four and reactionaries hold 
that two times two is six, always 
contends that the correct answer 
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has to be five, since the truth must 
be situated in the middle, between 
revolution and reaction. The Soviet 
President now appears to have giv- 
en up the effort and to have opted 
for the reactionary course, to the 
great detriment of the economy. 


Soviet Economic Mismanagement 
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PERESTROYKA will be merely a 
word and amemory unless it results 
in a productive, efficient, and mod- 
ernized industry serving the needs 
and wants of the Soviet population 
and also producing finished goods 
for profitable export to the world. To 
accomplish this will require not only 
a reform but the transformation of 
Soviet management. To have any 
success at all, such a qualitative 
change will have to deal with the So- 
viet enterprise management animal 
as it is—a huge and many-headed 
“bureaupathologically’ deformed 
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monster addicted to ever-increas- 
ing infusions of increasingly scarce 
investment. Soviet management 
operates deceptively in its own lo- 
Calistic interests, often producing 
products of poor quality even when 
it meets, or appears to meet, the 
centrally set targets, which have 
never been fully purged of the noto- 
rious quantified “val” (gross out- 
put). 

For this reason, the three books 
under review are particularly timely. 
They focus primarily on Soviet in- 
dustrial management—its issues, 
activities, political significance— 
and policies pertaining to it. They 
do not concentrate on economic 
theory or theorizing, agriculture or 
peasants, planning or planners, or 
costs and funding. In addition to 
constituting new classics in the li- 
brary of works on that “peculiar in- 
stitution’—the Soviet economy— 
they will also be of use to those in- 
terested more generally in the in- 
dustrial management and mana- 
gerial bureaucracies of planned 
economies. 

Although Soviet industrial man- 
agement has improved in recent 
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years, as Joseph Berliner points out 
more than once, it is essentially un- 
changed from the system forged in 
Stalin’s time. The problems Gorba- 
chev faces are of long standing, as 
are the attempts to correct and 
eliminate them. A Soviet diplomat 
speaking on American television in 
March 1990 said that although re- 
form is being discussed in the 
USSR, it has not yet begun.' “We 
have lived through an essential pre- 
paratory stage,” Mikhail Gorbachev 
claimed at roughly the same time.” 
It now seems that Gorbachev— 
even repackaged and reempow- 
ered as executive president—can- 
not and will not actually implement 
the radical economic “break- 
through,” including the “full-blood- 
ed domestic market,” he has said 
he intends to bring about.° 


THE first book under review here, 
Mark Beissinger’s Scientific Man- 
agement, Socialist Discipline, and 


'Oleg Derkovsky, MacNeil-Lehrer Report, 
Mar. 13, 1990. 

2M. S. Gorbachev, speech on the 
presidency, TASS translation, The New York 
Times, Mar. 16, 1990. 

3Ibid. 


Soviet Power, is an excellent study 
of the history of the Soviet attempt to 
rationalize and improve the man- 
agement of the economy. The word 
“attempt” in the singular is appro- 
priate; Beissinger reveals the conti- 
nuities between the rationalizers of 
the 1920’s and the proponents of 
managerial science of the 1960's 
and 1970's (pp. 162, 176, and 182). 
NOT (Nauchnaya Organizatsiya 
Truda) and its NOTisty were reborn 
under Nikita Khrushchev, and de- 
spite Leonid Brezhnev’s dictum that 
managerial problems are primarily 
political, not technical, in nature, a 
compromise occurred that allowed 
the Soviet scientific management 
movement to live on into the pres- 
ent, where enormous challenges 
and much work still face it. 

Scientific Management is divided 
into two parts. The first covers the 
period from 1917 to the late 1930's, 
when the technocratic approach to 
organizational problems yielded to 
the Stalinist imposition of discipline 
and, eventually, coercion replaced 
technique. The second half of the 
volume examines a second general 
cycle of administrative reform, from 
1953 to the mid-1980’s. The main 
thing distinguishing this period from 
the earlier one was that technocrat- 
ic attempts to solve unchanged 
problems did not give way to coer- 
cive and mobilizational strategies. 
The book’s coverage ends with the 
administrative changes of July 
1987. Beissinger viewed part of the 
second period from a unique van- 
tage point, as a participant during 
1979 in the management training 
program conducted at the Plekha- 
nov Institute of the National Econo- 
my in Moscow. 

Part One, detailed but clear, may 
be the last word on NOT and the So- 
viet rationalization movement and 
its death under Stalin. Chapter 
Four, “The Triumph of Violence,” is 
particularly interesting. Rationaliza- 
tion became under Stalin “strangely 
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out of place” (p. 126). Stalinist ad- 
ministrative thought denied that ad- 
ministration requires specialized 
knowledge or that it is an aspect of 
political economy. Production and 
economic planning belonged, so 
Stalin decreed, to the “executive or- 
gans,” and was to be implemented 
by executives formed not, as Lenin 
said, by education and training, but 
by “life itself, at work” (p. 151). 

A book deserves to be written on 
the effects on the Soviet people and 
the socialist idea of this phrase, ‘life 
itself’—apparently realistic but yet 
romantic and immeasurably costly 
in lives and resources. Lenin had 
said that only those who learn from 
capitalists can call themselves 
communists and that only such 
learning could cope with the sore of 
“bureaucratism” that Bolshevik rule 
had generated (pp. 30, 45). Per- 
haps, given the opening of Mac- 
Donald’s in Moscow and the recent 
Soviet rush for joint ventures, Lenin, 
as an admirer of capitalist tech- 
nique, has had, if only briefly, anoth- 
er hearing. 

Beissinger shows how both bu- 
reaucratism and the assault on 
bureaucracy are intertwined in Bol- 
shevism. He points out that al- 
though Stalin’s rule was bureau- 
cratic in form, Stalinism ‘was 
essentially antibureaucratic in con- 
tent.” Part of its broader appeal lay 
in its “frontal assault on bureaucrat- 
ic stagnation” and in its ability to 
harness the dislike of bureaucrats 
that had emerged by the late 1920's 
(p. 93). 

With such an ambivalence and 
interlock between bureaucracy and 
antibureaucratism, it is understand- 
able why, although communism ev- 
erywhere comes to power with a 
revolutionary onslaught on govern- 
mental institutions and processes, it 
replicates the previous bureaucra- 
cy and its practices, and does so 
with a vengeance.* No wonder then 
that Stalin, Khrushchev, Mao Ze- 
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dong, and now Gorbachev, each in 
his own distinctive way, has found it 
necessary to apply corrective yet 
woefully ineffective and inadequate 
measures to the powerful bureau- 
cratic infrastructure that commu- 
nism both perpetuates and builds. 

Whence stems this communist 
bureaupathology? Is its source the 
Leninist party, the requirements of 
rule by aminority, the policy of rapid 
industrialization, the inherent con- 
flict between Marxism and adminis- 
tration? Or does it somehow derive 
from the fact that Karl Marx’s father 
was a bureaucrat, and a Prussian 
one at that? A fascinating question, 
but one not answerable here or 
anywhere.° 

Beissinger’s work reveals many 
parallels in administrative behavior 
in the 1920’s, in the 1930's, in the 
1960's, and even today. Sergo Or- 
dzhonikidze’s complaint in the mid- 
1920's, quoted in a book of 1927 
with the contemporary-sounding ti- 
tle Na bor’bu s byurokratizmom (At 
War with Bureaucratism is a possi- 
ble translation), that “staffs were 
cut, but... it turned out. . . that 
staffs had increased” is one often 
encountered in recent years.® Even 
Feliks Dzerzhinskiy, the ruthless 
head of the security organs, once 
lamented that he was ‘powerless 
against this flow of paper’ (Beis- 
singer, p. 82). Superior agencies 
interfered directly in plant activi- 
ties then, and they still do today 
(Beissinger, p. 117). 


4T.H. Rigby makes this point in Lenin’s 
Government: Sovnarkom, 1917-1922, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1979. This 
continuity can be seen by comparing the texts of 
some tsarist and Soviet laws. 

5In his monumental work on Stalin, Dmitriy 
Volkogonov blames bureaucratism on the period 
of “war communism.” See Triumf i tragediya 
(Triumph and Tragedy), Moscow, “Novosti,” 1989, 
Ch. 2. 

5A recent work in the anti-bureaucracy 
genre is Ye. |. Komarov, Byurokratizm—na sud 
glasnosti! (Bureaucratism To the Court of 
Glasnost’), Moscow, Politizdat, 1989. 
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The Beissinger book shows that 
divisions—political and methodolo- 
gical—as well as bureaucratic-po- 
litical infighting have arisen in all 
Soviet attempts to improve adminis- 
tration. It also appears that Soviet 
management is in a “chaotic state” 
and that management science in 
the USSR is “a curious mix of capi- 
talist organizational theories and 
Marxist-Leninist dialectics” with 
no new Soviet ideas or distinctive 
approaches (pp. 187-88). The book 
is illuminating on the sociology of 
Soviet industrial managers (Ch. 6), 
as well as on the important but amor- 
phously and difficult topic of Soviet 
managerial and bureaucratic culture 
or style, e.g., secrecy, technocratic 
utopianism, and gigantomania. 

Beissinger is quite correct in see- 
ing that economic reform is an at- 
tempt to revitalize, not fundamental- 
ly change, the Soviet administrative 
system (p. 275) and in observing 
that Gorbachev's Soviet Union is a 
society in a ‘struggle against itself.” 
The author correctly notes that Gor- 
bachev’s program of change faces 
the danger of amounting only to the 
“beginning of a new bureaucratic 
cycle” and not the breaking up of 
the “antibureaucratic bureaucracy” 
that has existed for so long (p. 284). 

The book ends with a profound 
discussion about the inherent limits 
and difficult outcomes in applying 
Western managerial techniques to 
a Soviet-type system. Beissinger 
concludes that only the “diffuse dis- 
cipline of markets and . . . political 
pluralism” can master overbureau- 
Cratization (p. 298). 

It now appears that Gorbachev 
will not bite the bullet of “unlimited 
government” that causes and pre- 
serves that bureaucratic problem. 
Gorbachev's rule began, in effect, 
as a rebirth of the provisional gov- 
ernment that the Bolsheviks ended 
in 1917. But only a successor sys- 
tem, now perhaps tortuously com- 
ing into being in a struggle with 


both Gorbachev and neo-Bolshe- 
vism, and necessarily without Gorba- 
chev at its head, might eventually 
bring about a normal Russia with bu- 
reaupathology limited sufficiently to 
cope with the already emergent and 
demanding requirements of 21st- 
century administrative rationality. 

In away, Beissinger foresaw part 
of the present Soviet “pre-crisis 
situation,” i.e., one brought about 
partly by the inability of Soviet ad- 
ministrative institutions to adapt to 
new requirements and constraints 
and escape from their “festering 
bureaucratic malaise” (p. 263). 
Brezhnev's faith in aspects of man- 
agement science, especially com- 
puterization, seems to have been 
excessive, particularly given the 
“junk in, junk out” culture of Soviet 
management. 


JOSEPH S. BERLINER’S Soviet In- 
dustry is a welcome collection of 11 
of the author's essays published 
between 1950 and 1987, plus one 
new essay written specially for the 
book. Among them are such clas- 
sics as “The Informal Organization 
of the Soviet Firm” (1952) and “Bu- 
reaucratic Conservatism and Cre- 
ativity in the Soviet Economy” 
(1971). As economist Holland Hunt- 
er says in his Foreword, these pa- 
pers “reflect the evolution of West- 
ern understanding of the Soviet 
economic system” (p. vii). They are 
landmarks in an exploratory voyage 
through difficult and misleading 
material hedged round with ex- 
treme secrecy. Berliner’s essays in- 
corporate work and thought from 
anthropology and public adminis- 
tration to provide an intelligent and 
balanced account of the real world 
of Soviet economics and manage- 
ment. His work has been important 
in telling us about b/at (influence), 
the tolkach (the expediter), the 
ratchet principle, and shturmov- 
shchina (storming), and how all this 
and more have swirled together to 
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create a distinctive kind of factory 
management and economic pro- 
cess, one extraordinarily resistant 
to reform and modernization. 

For example, in his brief 1956 arti- 
cle “ A Problem in Soviet Business 
Administration,” Berliner discusses 
shturmovshchina, one of ““anumber 
of nagging little problems’ still 
plaguing Soviet industrial organi- 
zation. He suggested solving it 
through the introduction of some 
slack—a general reduction of plan 
targets—but realized that his “gra- 
tuitous suggestion” would probably 
not be accepted, for it would re- 
quire a fundamental change in the 
nature of the Soviet economy. 

In “Bureaucratic Conservatism 
and Creativity in the Soviet Econo- 
my,’ Berliner subjected the pian- 
ning bureaucracy, with the eco- 
nomic ministries at its core, to 
careful examination. He considered 
three issues that bear on the plan- 
ning bureaucracy as the link be- 
tween central planners and enter- 
prise managers: the problem of 
motivation, determining what to 
produce, and the innovation of new 
technology. (Here, Berliner was 
dealing with a crucial issue that he 
was to examine in depth in a later 
work, The Innovation Decision in 
Soviet Industry).’ He identified two 
major sources of the economy's in- 
effective operation: the absence of 
quantitative indicators of relative 
values of commodities and the exis- 
tence of an incentive system that 
motivated behavior contrary to that 
desired by the party. To ameliorate 
these problems, he suggested a 
pricing system that would closely 
approximate actual costs of com- 
modities and factors of production 
and the introduction of a cri- 
terion of performance and a set of 


7Joseph Berliner, The Innovation Decision 
in Soviet Industry, Cambridge, MA, MIT 
Press, 1976. 


incentives that would lead to deci- 
sions consistent with the party's 
preferences. Yet, even today, these 
steps have not been taken. 

One is driven, after so many 
years of non-reform, to ask what the 
“party's” preferences really are. 
Berliner assumes the party actually 
wants a well-functioning and highly 
productive economy. We know only 
that its official publications say 
these are its goals. In fact, it is the 
“party’”—with its internal divisions 
and diversity and its corrupting ties 
to the production process and its 
bureaucrats and _ functionaries— 
that impedes and even sabotages 
reform. After all, many party appa- 
ratchiki went to school with some- 
body who is now an economic func- 
tionary, and in addition, apparatchi- 
ki in enterprises and economic min- 
istries have long been inextricably 
tied to these institutions’ reward sys- 
tems and day-to-day operations. 

In short, many in the party favor 
the existing arrangement and op- 
pose reform. Only if Gorbachev had 
abolished the party-state and gov- 
erned through another mechanism 
might this “dead hand” of the party 
over the economy have been re- 
moved and reform become at least 
possible. 

Berliners perspective is overly 
“economistic,” blaming Soviet eco- 
nomic deformations and problems 
almost solely on economic causes. 
How do we know that the Soviet 
economy as itis, warts and all, is not 
partly a natural outgrowth of Rus- 
sian society and culture, living on 
under cover of socialist language 
and slogans? This is not to say that 
communist ideology and Stalinist 
practices did not exacerbate eco- 
nomic problems, but only to sug- 
gest that the Soviet way of running 
an economy may, to some degree, 
be the Russian way. Only in a post- 
Gorbachev and noncommunist en- 
vironment might we begin to see 
a fully “natural” Russia, emerge. 
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Then we shall see if Soviet econom- 
ic problems fully disappear. 

Berliner’s concluding essay, enti- 
tled ‘“Continuities in Management 
from Stalin to Gorbachev: 1988,” 
was written specially for the volume. 
It is a model analytic description of 
the Soviet management system. 
The author notes that despite the 
great changes in the nature of Sovi- 
et technology, workers, managers, 
and even the ministries, “certain 
features of managerial behavior 
have not changed” (p. 269). Nor 
has the internal structure of the en- 
terprise. “Val” survives in a “subter- 
ranean existence as if by some con- 
spiratorial agreement between 
ministry and enterprise” (p. 276). In 
comparing the findings of Harvard 
University’s Refugee Interview Pro- 
ject of 1950 (in which Berliner was 
an interviewer) with those of the So- 
viet Interview Project (SIP) of the 
1980's, it is “eerie,” he says, “how 
little is changed” (p. 277). Still with 
us are at least ten past restrictive 
practices, including the ratchet, en- 
terprise autarky, storming, materi- 
als hoarding, and, of course, the fol- 
kach—that indispensable and peri- 
patetic epitome of Soviet industrial 
informalism. 

“It is the persistence of central 
economic planning” and the lodg- 
ing of all reforms within central plan- 
ning'’s framework, Berliner notes, 
that accounts for the persistence of 
these informal practices. Only if 
central planning were eliminated, 
concludes Berliner, might there be 
an opportunity to alter the organiza- 
tion of the Soviet firm. 


THE THIRD book under review here 
is Bruno Grancelli’s Soviet Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations, a re- 
vised and updated version of a 
book previously published in Ital- 
ian.® The first of three major sec- 
tions of this book concentrates on 
the main characteristics of labor re- 
lations during the three major indus- 
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trialization drives in Russian history: 
that promoted by Peter the Great, 
the second and partly capitalist one 
of the late imperial period, and the 
one imposed by Stalin. The second 
section describes labor legislation 
and the main features of social 
planning at enterprise and territorial 
levels. The final section contains 
chapters on the present and long- 
standing relationship between fac- 
tory administrations and higher 
authorities, particularly “webs of 
mutual involvement” or ‘family cir- 
cles,” and their economic effects; 
on industrial relations in the work- 
place and the dualistic functioning 
of trade-union committees; on the 
personal characteristics and the 
strategic behavior of three types of 
workers—the ‘‘vanguard of produc- 
tion,” the “individualists,” and the 
“backwards”; and on strikes and at- 
tempts to set up new, independent 
trade unions. 

Grancelli’s skillful blending of So- 
viet sociological research on his 
topic and a variety of other Soviet 
and Western sources, including the 
SIP studies, tells a sad and dismal 
tale—of the lack of congruence be- 
tween official goals in Soviet indus- 
try and the operational reality. The 
work is particularly perceptive in 
differentiating between the behav- 
ior of male and female workers, 
e.g., in activism and participation in 
“social management of produc- 
tion.” Men participate at higher 
rates than women. Also, many more 
men than women quit because of 
low wages (pp. 148, 157). It is also 
to be noted that the factoring out of 
instances where one worker partici- 


8Grancelli, a lecturer in the Department of 
Social Policy at the University of Trento in Italy, has 
concentrated in his research and teaching on 
Soviet management and labor relations and on the 
social consequences of the Soviet hidden 
economy. In 1990, he helped organize an 
international conference at Trento on self- 
employment and entrepreneurship in the socialist 
countries. 
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pates in more than one social orga- 
nization in the workplace reduces 
the level of “real participation” to 
about 50 percent of that claimed 
(pp. 157-58). 

Grancelli’s examination of actual 
worker behavior in Imperial Russia 
reveals many parallels between the 
tsarist past and the Soviet present 
in terms of industrial and social en- 
vironments, the attitudes and style 
of life of the workers, and their rela- 
tionship to both governmental au- 
thority and factory management. 
For example, during the Empire, 
“Russian metallurgical workers 
counted on their factories to pro- 
vide for their basic needs, regard- 
less of the prosperity of their eco- 
nomic sector or factory” (p. 11). 
And it was not so much the auto- 
Cratic pattern of labor relations that 
workers protested as it was low 
wages and unfair punishment (p. 
13). Moving from one job to another 
in search of better pay and working 
conditions, still so common today, 
was the “most widespread practice” 
at the individual level (p. 29). 

The author also gives us a good 
sense of how Stalin made the trade 
unions into docile instruments of the 
state. A new labor policy was ap- 
plied as part of a “pincer move- 
ment” of tough disciplinary mea- 
sures and privileged “shock wor- 
kers’ who set higher quantitative 
performance standards (p. 45). 

Grancelli also takes the reader 
into that special world of informal- 
ism and illegalism so typical of Sovi- 
et industrial management. Like Ber- 
liner, he points out that despite a se- 
ries of seeming reforms, there has 
been “no fundamental change in 
the ‘command-based’ system of 
planning” (p. 85). 

Grancelli emphasizes, correctly, 
that “priority is given, in practice, to 
the political stability of the regime 
rather than to economic efficiency” 
(p. 92, emphasis in original). The 


societal stability given by this pecu- 
liar economy militates against pro- 
ductivity, efficiency, and qualitative 
change. Any casual observer of the 
Soviet economy cannot avoid rec- 
ognizing that this is still true. Even 
now, Gorbachev has not begun any 
fundamental economic reform, per- 
haps because as an accomplished 
politician who is a product of the So- 
viet system, he knows full well that 
the Soviet system of economic di- 
rection and management has politi- 
cal as well as economic control 
functions. 

Grancelli finds that social-territo- 
rial planning has had little effect. He 
notes that city soviets have to trim 
their social programs “‘to suit the in- 
terests of local industry, as laid down 
by the republic or the union” (p. 140). 
Only a profound change in the rela- 
tionship between local authorities 
and industrial ministries might give 
real scope to social planning. 

Soviet workers, it is pointed out, 
have three ways to improve their 
work situation: change jobs, partici- 
pate in production decisions (i.e., 
become an activist), or take shelter 
in the “shadow economy.” The first 
way is taken, and frequently, by 
many young people, but not only by 
them. The second way is not taken 
by many. Only about 15-20 percent 
are serious participants in organs 
intended to improve the production 
process. Here, enrollment in the 
party remains the decisive variable. 
The majority of workers are too indi- 
vidualistic or apathetic. As for the 
third way, since enterprises give 
significant perquisites only to about 
10 percent of their workers—that is 
the share of the workforce that actu- 
ally gets to take regular advantage 
of trade union vacation centers and 
rest homes—and the rest “have 
largely to look after themselves” 
(p. 174), the second economy and 
various informal ways, some illegal, 
offer unavoidably attractive refuges 
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and opportunities for workers to 
better their situation. 

In his conclusion, Grancelli real- 
istically emphasizes the complexity 
and contradictory nature of Soviet 
society; it is “a multifaceted world of 
conflicting interests,” with industrial 
enterprises locked in a “striking 
amalgam” of command, bargain- 
ing, and shady dealings (p. 206). 
He rightly criticizes Western ana- 
lysts who see Soviet realities in 
Western functionalist terms and 
give excessive credence to the 
claims of Soviet idealists. The only 
real possibility for the moderniza- 
tion of Soviet management and la- 
bor relations would be if managers 
were released from petty tutelage 
and administrative fiat in order to 
actually manage and if workers 
were permitted to create free trade 
unions. 


WE are not yet at that historical mo- 
ment when real reform may finally 
be tried. The Soviet economy has 
been successful in creating a class 
of people who benefited in status, 
power, and income from economic 
irrationality. Hence, Soviet society 
has walked a “treadmill” of pseudo- 
reforms, all doomed to stall or even 
run backwards. Now, although the 
economic (and socio-political) situ- 
ation is So desperate that some real 
break from the old pattern should 
be tried, President Gorbachev has 
not been able or willing to free him- 
self from significant anti-reform in- 
terests, and the political forces now 
arising out of glasnost’ and the re- 
lease of accumulated discontents 
have not been able to begin reform. 
But, perhaps eventually, these 
books may be turned to, not as 
guidebooks to an existing econo- 
my, but as histories of a past 
one, as well as a warning of how not 
to run an economy, any economy, 
anywhere. 


Back to the Future 
in the Soviet Countryside? 


Don Van Atta 


V. P. DANILOV. Rural Russia 
under the New Regime. 
Translated and introduced by 
Orlando Figes. Bloomington, IN, 
Indiana University Press, 1988. 


MAURICE HINDUS. Red Bread: 
Collectivization in a Russian 
Village. Bloomington, IN, Indiana 
University Press, 1988, a reprint 
of the 1931 original, with 
Foreword by Ronald Grigor 
Suny. 


ONE of the most debated questions 
in Western studies of the USSR is 
whether or not the forced, mass 
creation of standardized collective 
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farms in the Soviet countryside was 
“necessary.”' Debate on the issue 
surfaced briefly in the USSR itself in 
the 1960's, but was quickly re- 
pressed as it spread from small- 
print-run monographs to the gener- 
al historical press. Now the debate 
over the “necessity” of collectiviza- 
tion has reemerged, as a maior is- 
sue, in the Soviet Union. This time, 
the verdict is generally negative, as 
General Secretary Mikhail Gorba- 


‘Participants in this controversy frequently 
talk past one another. Historians and political 
scientists tend to argue that the point of 
collectivization was to extend party-state control 
over the countryside, while economists 
generally focus on the purely economic effects of 
kolkhoz construction. Given these different 
emphases, it is no surprise that the two sides have 
repeatedly come to opposite conclusions. The 
voluminous literature includes James R. Millar, “A 
Reformulation of A. V. Chayanov’s Theory of 
the Peasant Economy,” Economic Development 
and Cultural Change (Chicago, IL), January 
1970, pp. 219-29; Holland Hunter, “The 
Overambitious First Soviet Five-Year Plan,” 
Slavic Review (Columbus, OH), June 1973, 
pp. 237-57; James R. Millar, “Mass 
Collectivization and the Contribution of Agriculture 
to the First Five-Year Plan,” ibid., December 
1974, pp. 750-66; idem and Alec Nove, ‘Was 
Stalin Really Necessary? A Debate on 
Collectivization,” Problems of Communism 
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chev himself has all but rejected 
Stalin’s agrarian policy.? Neverthe- 
less, Gorbachev has not flatly con- 
demned rural collectivization, a re- 
fusal that is at the heart of his 
political strategy and his political 
dilemma. 

The Gorbachev leadership has 
need for a non-capitalist historical 
alternative to Stalinism as a basis 
for its claim to authority and as a 
model of economic organization. 
As in the debates between Marxists 
and Populists in Russia a century 
ago, or the controversy between 
“moral economy” and “rational 
choice” in the modern Western so- 
Cial-science literature on economic 
and political development in the 


(Washington, DC), July-August 1976, 

pp. 49-63; Mark Harrison, ‘Survey: The Soviet 
Economy in the 1920’s and 1930's,” Capital and 
Class (London), Summer 1978, pp. 78-94; 
James R. Millar, “Collectivization and Its 
Consequences: A New Look,” Russian Review 
(Cambridge, MA), January 1982, pp. 60-67; 
Holland Hunter, ‘Soviet Agriculture with and 
without Collectivization, 1928-1940," Lynne 
Viola, “Back on the Economic Front of 
Collectivization or Soviet Agriculture without Soviet 
Power,” and Hunter's “Reply,” all in 

Slavic Review (Austin, TX), Summer 1988, 

pp. 203-26. 

Although he seems never to have flatly 
condemned collectivization, his views on the 
subject have clearly evolved so far that the 
absence of a flat statement seems more a matter of 
cosmetics than substance. For a lengthy 
consideration of the issue, see Gorbachev's report 
to the March 1989 plenum on agrarian policy. 
Pravda (Moscow), Mar. 16, 1989. 
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Third World,° the underlying issue is 
whether or not there is some viable 
alternative to the capitalist market 
as an organizing principle for the 
economy of a modern society. If 
Marxism cannot supply one, then its 
Claims to legitimacy collapse. As 
the Soviet regime gropes toward 
multiparty democracy and partial 
“destatization” of the economy, the 
question becomes one of more than 
purely theoretical interest. 


WHETHER or not collectivization 
was necessary in the early 1930's, 
the Soviet Union must now live with 
the results of Stalin’s revolution from 
above. History has largely justified 
the observation made then by 
American journalist Maurice Hin- 
dus: 


Whatever the outside world may 
think of collectivization, henceforth 
it must be the pivot on which the 
Revolution is to revolve. Should 
this pivot give way, the Revolution 
can only blow to pieces. But 
should it hold together, should col- 
lectivization as an economic enter- 
prise prove feasible, however 
moderately, it will transfigure Rus- 
sia as nothing else that the Bol- 
sheviks have launched or have 
planned to launch. | cannot help 
regarding it as the most colossal 
revolution that mankind has ever 
launched. (p. 7) 


The economic verdict on Soviet col- 
lectivization is negative. But the po- 
litical and social changes that col- 
lectivization brought about were 
indeed a “most colossal revolu- 


3James C. Scott, The Moral Economy of the 
Peasant: Rebellion and Subsistence in Southeast 
Asia, New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 
1976; idem, “Hegemony and the Peasantry,” in 
Politics and Society (Los Altos, CA), Vol. 7, 
No. 3, 1977; and Samuel Popkin, The Rational 
Peasant: the Political Economy of Rural Society in 
Vietnam, Berkeley, CA, University of California 
Press, 1979. 


tion.” However the Soviet Union de- 
velops from here on out, it cannot 
restore anything like the pre-collec- 
tivization situation in the country- 
side. Although the very large-scale 
collective farms may disappear, the 
Soviet cities cannot be fed only by 
small farms. Some sort of larger ag- 
ricultural units will survive. 

Stalin claimed that collectiviza- 
tion was a necessary prelude to the 
mechanization of agriculture and 
subsequent increases in productiv- 
ity and production. But, in fact, the 
organizational and social conse- 
quences of collectivization largely 
negated the potential technological 
advantages of reorganizing peas- 
ant farming. 

In Western Europe, major in- 
creases in productivity accompa- 
nied reorganization of the country- 
side, preceding and making pos- 
sible urbanization and _ industri- 
alization.* In the Soviet Union, col- 
lectivization allowed the regime to 
limit peasant Consumption drasti- 
cally and to shift the available sur- 
plus to the cities. But neither reorga- 
nization of landholding and land 
use nor the introduction of machin- 
ery and improved strains of plants 
and livestock have yet led to a 
quantum leap in agricultural pro- 
ductivity in the USSR of the sort that 
preceded the industrial revolution 
in Western Europe. The same ad- 
ministrative means are still used to- 
day, leaving the Soviet countryside 
less to eat than has been available 
in the major cities. The Soviet Union 
is the only industrialized country 
that still lives from harvest to har- 
vest. Collectivization failed in its 
avowed purpose of making possi- 
ble a vast increase in Soviet food 
supplies. 

“Depeasantization” through the 


4Paul Bairoch, “Agriculture and the 
Industrial Revolution, 1700-1914,” in Carlo M. 
Cipolla, Ed., The Fontana Economic History of 
Europe: The Industrial Revolution, London, 
Collins/Fontana, 1973, pp. 452-501. 
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Creation of collective farms laid the 
foundations for the Stalinist eco- 
nomic and political system. As Sovi- 
et historian Viktor Danilov has writ- 
ten, the introduction of required 
deliveries from kolkhozy and pay- 
ment in kind for the work of the ma- 
chine-tractor stations in 1933, to- 
gether with the introduction of the 
labor-day (residual) wages system, 
created a “natural” (barter) econo- 
my both between the kolkhozy and 
the state and between the kolkhozy 
and their members. These changes 
established the bases of the “com- 
mand-mobilizational system of bu- 
reaucratic adminstration.” Destruc- 
tion of this system, concluded a 
recent Soviet round-table discus- 
sion, is “the main task of perestroy- 
ka in our times... .”° 

This system required the admin- 
istrative allocation of foodstuffs. Un- 
til recently, a resident of Moscow 
could still buy several times more 
meat than his fellow citizen outside 
the Ring Road—and the curtailment 
of such privilege and the associat- 
ed redistribution of supplies since 
early 1989 is one important cause of 
the perception in Moscow and Len- 
ingrad that food supplies through- 
out the country have gotten shorter. 
Such “empty-shelves rationing” is 
the functional equivalent of the 
ration-card system that is some- 
times used in its place. 

In the 1930's, the famine created 
by collectivization led to the reimpo- 
sition of residence permits and in- 
ternal passports, which still con- 
strain and distort population and 
labor flows today. The “administra- 
tive-command” system of manag- 
ing the entire economy developed 
from the need to mobilize agri- 
cultural work in the absence of 
other, economically-based, incen- 
tives. Until farmers accept alternate 


5“ Round Table: The Soviet Union in the 
1920's,” Voprosy Istorii (Moscow), No. 9, 1988, 
pp. 6-7. 


incentives, coercive methods and 
mobilization campaigns will be re- 
quired to get agricultural work 
done, and these means will contin- 
ue to infect the rest of the economy. 

Communists either tempered in 
or disgusted by the “struggle for 
grain” made up the factions in the 
power struggles of the late 1920's 
and 1930’s. Opposition to Stalin’s 
rural policy was the driving force of 
the movement to elect a new gener- 
al secretary at the 1934 “Congress 
of Victors” (the victory being over 
the peasants!) and so was the trig- 
ger for the blood purges. The party 
that emerged from the Stalin era 
was no longer a political organiza- 
tion at all, but an intrinsic part of 
the administrative machine, alienat- 
ed from its peasant (and worker) 
subjects. 

Since the Soviet regime, and the 
party's claim to rule, are so intimate- 
ly bound up with the history of col- 
lectivization, many participants in 
the furious policy debates of recent 
years have turned to that history for 
evidence to support their argu- 
ments.© The books under review 
here extend our understanding of 
collectivization, and their findings 
shed new light on two key issues of 
contemporary Soviet politics, the 
future of the kolkhoz system and the 
possible functions of the Commu- 
nist party in a reconstructed polliti- 
cal system. 


VIKTOR Danilov has been one of 
the most visible academic partici- 
pants in the reevaluation of collec- 
tivization carried out since 1987 in 


®See Thomas Sherlock, “Politics and History 
under Gorbachev,” Problems of Communism, 
May-August 1988, pp. 16-42, esp. pp 19-23; 

R. W. Davies, Soviet History in the Gorbachev 
Revolution, Bloomington, IN, Indiana 

University Press, 1989; and Thomas Sherlock and 
Vera Tolz, “Debates over Number of Stalin's 
Victims in the USSR and in the West,” Radio 
Liberty Research (Munich), RL 409/89, 

Aug. 23, 1989. 
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the general Soviet press.’ Like most 
of today’s leading Soviet agrarian 
historians, he matured in the Khru- 
shchev era. His first book, on the 
material conditions for collectiviza- 
tion, appeared in 1957. By the early 
1960's, he was the responsible edi- 
tor of a definitive new two-volume 
History of Collectivization in the 
USSR.® The book was set in type 
and ready for publication no later 
than 1966,° and a 1965 article by 
Danilov in the Soviet Historical En- 
cyclopedia apparently summarized 
the work's conclusions. '° 
However, the review of the first 
ten volumes of the Historical Ency- 
clopedia in the party's theoretical 
journal Kommunist criticized Dani- 
lov's article for failing to observe the 
demands of Marxist-Leninist meth- 
odology consistently and for em- 
phasizing the forced pace of collec- 


7His writings have included “The Sources 
and Lessons of Collectivization,” Pravda, Aug. 9, 
1987; “Notes on Historical Themes: At the Birth 
of the Kolkhozy,” Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), 
Oct. 11, 1987; “October and the Agrarian 
Policy of the Party,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 16, 
November 1987, pp. 28-38; “Collectivization: 
How It Was,” Pravda, Aug. 26, 1988; and 
“Collectivization: How It Was,” ibid., Sept. 16, 
1988. 

8Comments on “the banning of Danilov's 
second monograph” in the mid-1960's in Orlando 
Figes' introduction to Rural Russia under the 
New Regime apparently refer to this collective 
work, 

°In a round-table discussion, Danilov says 
the book was “prepared” (podgotovien) at the 
beginning of the 1960's. See “Discussions and 
Judgments—Collectivization: Sources, 

Essence, Consequences, a Round-Table 
Conversation,” /storiva SSSR (Moscow), No. 3, 
1989, p. 6. A 1987 group interview with three of 
the authors, Danilov, Mikhail Vyl'tsan, and Nikolay 
Ivnitskiy, “Pages of History: To Look Back and 
Rethink the Past,” Se/’skaia Nov’ (Moscow), 
December 1987, pp. 14-17, says that “more 
than 20 years ago,” the book was “practically 
forbidden to be printed.” The other co-authors 
were Mariya Bogdenko and Ilya Zelenin. Since the 
1960's, these five scholars have produced 

much of the major work on post-revolutionary 
agrarian history. 

'°“Collectivization of the Agriculture of the 
USSR,” Sovetskaya istoricheskaya entsiklopediya 
(Soviet Historical Encyclopedia), Moscow, 
“Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya,” Vol. 7, 1965, 
pp. 483-99. 
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tivization. The reviewers were par- 
ticularly upset because his article 
cited party documents on the errors 
of collectivization without noting 
places in those same decisions that 
praised its successes, a standard 
technique for safely criticizing party 
policy." 

The fate of the collectivization vol- 
ume and its editor was sealed by 
the ideological crackdown follow- 
ing the 1968 Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. In early 1969, an 
authoritative article in Kommunist 
criticized Danilov by name and con- 
demned his Encyclopedia article 
for “blackening the party’s activity 
in the socialist transformation of 
agriculture” and failing “to see the 
revolutionary significance of those 
transformations.”'* As a result of 
these attacks, the collectivization 
history never appeared. The type 
was broken up, and the unit of the 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
History charged with studying col- 
lectivization, which Danilov had 
headed, was closed. '? 

Danilov saved his career by shift- 
ing the focus of his work to the peri- 
od of the New Economic Policy, 
which ran from 1921 through 1928. 
Rural Russia under the New Re- 
gime is a translation of the first book 
he was allowed to publish after the 
battle over the collectivization histo- 
ry. Published in Russian in 1977 un- 
der the title The Soviet Pre-kolkhoz 


"A. Gukovskiy, A. Ugryumov, and V. 
Kul'bakin, “In the Pages of the Soviet Historical 
Encyclopedia: Observations of Historians," 
Kommunist, No. 4, February 1968, pp. 107-14, 
esp. pp. 109-10. The review criticized the 
authors of several articles, but did not name any of 
the encyclopedia's editors or contributors. 

'2V Golikov, S. Murashov, |. Chkhikvishvili, 
N. Shatagin, S. Shaumyan, “Toward a Leninist 
Party-Mindedness in Elucidating the History of 
the CPSU,” ibid., No. 3, February 1969, pp. 67-82. 
Danilov is criticized on pp. 78-79. See also 
Sel’skaya Zhizn’ Editor P. F. Alekseyev's criticisms 
in “The Five-Year Plan and the Press: Land, 
People, Publishing,” Zhurnalist (Moscow), 
May 1969, pp. 6-7. 

'3Davies, op. cit., pp. 3, 176. 
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Countryside, it examines popula- 
tion, land use, and farm organiza- 
tion during the 1920’s.'* A second 
book with the same main title, cov- 
ering social structure and class re- 
lations in the NEP countryside, ap- 
peared in 1979. '° 

The rural Russia that Danilov de- 
lineates had largely reverted to tra- 
ditional peasant forms as state au- 
thority was lifted from it by revolu- 
tion, civil war, and NEP. This volume 
is about the last years of traditional 
agriculture in Russia, before collec- 
tivization brought “the complete 
dissolution of all peasant family 
forms of land use and the final de- 
struction of the former system of 
agrarian relations” (p. 204). 

Inthe second volume of The Sovi- 
et Pre-kolkhoz Countryside, Danilov 
explains that a complete study of 
the peasantry in the 1920’s de- 
mands analysis of three ‘“intercon- 
nected, but not coincident, subsys- 
tems” of economic and social 
relations: 


first, relations within the peasant 
household as a family-laboring as- 
sociation, operating a small eco- 
nomic unit; second, the relations 
of the household economic unit as 
a whole with other economic units 
of the same kind in the local 
framework of the rural obshchina 
as a neighborhood form of land 
use, labor cooperation, and social 
interaction; third, the relations of 
those same household economic 
units with other economic units, 
with other branches of the econo- 
my and social classes, with the 
state and society as a whole, tak- 
ing form on the basis of increasing 


*Sovetskaya dokolkhoznaya derevnya: 
Naseleniye, zemlepol'zovaniye, khozyaystvo (The 
Soviet Pre-kolkhoz Countryside: Population, 

Land Use, Economics), Moscow, |zdatel’stvo 
“Nauka,” 1977. 

'S!n the translator's introduction, Orlando 
Figes mentions that a third volume in the series is 
yet to come. 


market production and relations 
and including the peasantry in 
broader regional and_ all-union- 
economic relations.'® 


However, the translated volume ex- 
amines only the first two of these 
subsystems—relations within the 
peasant household/economic unit 
and relations between such units. 

The very brief conclusion of the 
work under review considers the 
broader issue of possible alterna- 
tive policies for agricultural devel- 
opment in the 1920's: 


The internal problems of the peas- 
ant family household [farm] could 
have been resolved in one of two 
ways: either through the disap- 
pearance of the smallholding fam- 
ily labor farm, aS a consequence 
of agrarian capitalist development; 
or through its reorganization in 
large-scale collective farms (the 
cooperativization of production). 
The first solution entailed the disin- 
tegration and the disappearance 
of the peasantry as a social stra- 
tum; the second entailed forming a 
new class of peasant collective 
farmers. (p. 305) 


To pose the choice in such stark 
terms was, of course, the official line 
in 1977, as ithad been since Stalin’s 
time. It is not clear whether at the 
time Danilov believed these were 
the only possible outcomes (the 
brevity of his conclusion itself 
makes it seem an afterthought). 
Certainly his writings since 1985 
show that he now believes that 
there were other alternatives. 
Modernization always requires 
rural transformation. As Danilov re- 
cently commented, “farming on 


'®Sovetskaya dokolkhoznaya derevnya: 
Sotsial'naya struktura, sotsial’nyye otnosheniya 
(The Soviet Pre-Kolkhoz Countryside: Social 
Structure, Social Relationships), Moscow, 
Izdatel'stvo “Nauka,” 1979, pp. 13-14. 
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small scraps of land with the aid of 
primitive implements condemned 
the peasant to heavy manual labor, 
assuring him only subsistence, 
eternal reproduction of the same 
backward conditions of labor and 
life.” A revolution in landholding 
patterns and agricultural tech- 
niques and technology was needed 
to develop the country and, ulti- 
mately, for Soviet farmers to live 
better. Although any such change 
would have inevitable human and 
material costs, Danilov now con- 
cludes that “no objective conditions 
can justify the violence against the 
peasantry used in implementing 
Stalinist collectivization and dekula- 
kization.”"7 

As Danilov writes elsewhere, Ni- 
kolay Bukharin offered an alterna- 
tive to the Stalinist approach: 


In opposition to Stalin’s line em- 
phasizing violence in the struggle 
with the enemy and willful adminis- 
trative methods stands the Bu- 
kharinist [alternative]: to improve 
the work of the party and the state, 
to realize the country’s industrial- 
ization and the socialist cooperati- 
vization of agriculture to the de- 
gree that objective and subjective 
conditions would allow, to pre- 
serve and improve the economic 
mechanism assembled during the 
years of NEP."8 


This alternative offered neither cap- 
italism nor Stalinism. Instead, it 
might have led to socialism in the 
countryside through the creation of 
a multitude of cooperatives en- 
gaged in credit operations, market- 
ing, and distribution, in addition to 
the kolkhoz-style production coop- 
eratives. 

To be sure, this option might not 


™“Collectivization: How It Was,” Pravda, 
Sept. 16, 1988. 

'8“Collectivization: How It Was,” ibid., 
Aug. 26, 1988. 


have worked. Cooperatives, with 
their principled avoidance of poli- 
tics and their emphasis on the 
members’ economic interests, had 
traditionally been viewed by Euro- 
pean socialists as devices that 
abetted the creation of rural capital- 
ism. Given the political outlook of 
the Bolshevik party of the time, co- 
operativization might very well have 
failed even if it were economically 
feasible. '? 

Whether the cooperative alterna- 
tive might have worked or not, Dani- 
lov's point in 1988 was that it was 
never seriously attempted. In 1977, 
he could not even discuss the pos- 
sibility of developments other than 
restored capitalism based on peas- 
ant farming or Stalinist collectiviza- 
tion. So Rural Russia under the New 
Regime neither accurately repre- 
sents Danilov’s views as they now 
stand nor does it even provide a 
complete discussion of the implica- 
tions of his careful study of the con- 
ditions of the NEP countryside. 

The censor is largely to blame for 
these difficulties. In 1977, Bukharin, 
let alone the idea of a “Bukharinist 
strategy” opposed to Stalin’s, could 
not be discussed in print in the Sovi- 
et Union. 


PERHAPS even more damaging to 
the coherence and accuracy of Ru- 
ral Russia under the New Regime, 
however, was the prohibition on dis- 
cussion of the ideas of Aleksandr 
Chayanov. Chayanov, a_ prolific 
writer, activist in the Russian coop- 
erative movement, sometime mem- 
ber of the collegium of the State 
Planning Committee (GOSPLAN), 
and founder of what is now the 
All-Union Research Institute of Agri- 
cultural Economics, was the preem- 


'8On the problems of the Soviet cooperative 
movement in the 1920's, see Robert F. Miller, 
“Soviet Agricultural Policy in the Twenties: The 
Failure of Cooperation,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), 
April 1975, pp. 220-44. 
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inent Soviet agricultural economist 
of the 1920’s.2° His ideas, which 
Clearly influenced Lenin in his late 
writings on the NEP as well as Bu- 
kharin’s strategic conceptions, were 
condemned by Stalin in 1929.2" Ar- 
rested in the Agricultural Academy 
building in Moscow in June 1930, 
Chayanov was tried as a leader of 
the so-called Laboring Peasants’ 
Party at a closed trial.2* He report- 
edly died in a labor camp in March 
1939.23 Although his literary works 
were revived somewhat earlier, 
Chayanov’s ideas on agricultural 
organization were formally rehabili- 
tated only in 1987.°4 

Chayanov argued that the Rus- 
sian countryside was characterized 
by so-called laboring family farms, 
in which economic success was 
largely a function of the number of 
workers available to the family. 
Thus, farm size and prosperity were 
a function of the family life cycle 
(poor and small in a newly estab- 
lished family, large and prosperous 
when children had reached work- 
ing age, poorer and smaller again 
as children founded families of their 


20Daniel Thorner, Basile Kerblay, and R.E.F. 
Smith, Eds., A. V. Chayanov on the Theory of 
Peasant Economy, Homewood, IL, Richard D. 
Irwin, 1966; A. V. Chayanov, /zbrannyye 
proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 
“Moskovskiy rabochiy,” 1989. 

21Susan Gross Solomon, The Soviet 
Agrarian Debate: A Controversy in Social Science, 
1923-1929, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1977. 

2V Balyazin, “A Resurrection: On the 
100th Anniversary of the Birth of A. V. 
Chayanov,” Oktyabr’ (Moscow), January 1988, 
pp. 146-71, esp. pp. 168~70. 

3A. A. Nikonov, “The Scholarly Inheritance 
of A. V. Chayanov and the Present,” Vestnik 
Sel’skokhozyaystvennoy Nauki (Moscow), July 
1988, pp. 44. 

4Valeriya Shubina, “Shagreen Soil,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), July 15, 1987, 
p. 10; Julia Wishnevsky, “Rehabilitation of 
Stalin's Agrarian Opponents,” Radio Liberty 
Research, RL 334/87, Aug. 18, 1987; Lev 
Voskresensky, ‘Posthumous Justice: A Group of 
Scientists Is Exonerated,"’ Moscow News, 

No. 33, 1987. For references to more of the 
rapidly-growing Soviet literature, see V. V. 
Kabanov, “Aleksandr Vasil'yevich Chayanov,” 
Voprosy /storii, June 1988, pp. 146-67. 
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own and partitioned the home hola- 
ings). Such a peasant society, 
Chayanov further argued, constitut- 
ed a specific, non-capitalist, mode 
of production. Chayanov was criti- 
cized because this concept of 
“peasant family production” was 
static, lacking any mechanism for 
social change. 

The autonomy of peasant pro- 
duction implied that it did not have 
to evolve into capitalism; it could, 
with appropriate manipulation by 
the political authorities, be guided 
into socialism. Chayanov argued 
for transforming the countryside by 
creating cooperatives. However, he 
did not assume that one form of co- 
operative must or should lead to an- 
other, nor that cooperatives had to 
be universal, built on a single mod- 
el, or limited only to production or- 
ganization. Although he acceded to 
the idea of huge, newly-organized 
“grain factories,” he denied that 
simply creating large farms every- 
where would provide economies of 
scale like those found in modern 
large-scale industry. 

Chayanov’s ideas were largely 
lost in the USSR, but they survived 
among theorists of economic devel- 
opment in the West. The general 
editor of the series in which the 
translated Danilov volume appears, 
Teodor Shanin, has done much to 
popularize in the West and in the 
USSR Chayanov’s analysis of the 
developmental alternatives facing 
Soviet Russia during the NEP.2° 

Rural Russia under the New Re- 
gime, with its emphasis on the orga- 
nization of the working peasant 
farm, has a natural affinity with 
Chayanov’s scheme. Danilov un- 
derstands this connection. But he 
explains the essentials of Chaya- 


*5Teodor Shanin, The Awkward Class: 
Political Sociology of Peasantry in a Developing 
Society. Russia 1910-1925, Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 1972. Balyazin, op. cit., tells of 
the sensation caused by Shanin's lecture on 
Chayanov to the Lenin Agricultural Academy. 
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nov's theory of the family life cycle 
only to condemn it (pp. 226-27). 

Danilov’s criticism of Chayanov 
continues: 


It should be obvious that when 
dealing with the 1920’s, it is diffi- 
cult not to mention such phenome- 
na as commodity production and 
capitalism, as it is simply to deny 
the significance of inequality in 
the distribution of the means of 
production and other factors of 
Class differentiation among the 
peasantry. (p. 227) 


But it is precisely in the context of 
the post—civil war transition toward 
a marketized agriculture that 
Chayanov’s ideas make sense. As 
Danilov observed, “the commoditi- 
zation of kolkhoz production went 
far beyond that of the peasant 
farms” (p. 297). His proposed net- 
work of cooperatives might have 
provided a means of sheltering 
peasants from the full fury of market 
competition, thereby easing the 
transformation of the countryside. 

Danilov also criticizes Chayanov 
for giving primacy to the issues of 
the peasant househo!ds—their es- 
tablishment, partition, merger, re- 
settlement, and liquidation (p. 227). 
However, the author has—as we 
saw above—himself identified this 
as one of three key foci of research. 
Moreover, in Rural Russia under the 
New Regime, Danilov points to ar- 
guments about problems of land in- 
heritance (partitioning) and reorga- 
nization (the creation of indepen- 
dent farms, or khutor) as primary 
reasons why NEP Russia could 
choose only between a reborn capi- 
talism or kolkhoz socialism. 

In traditional peasant agriculture, 
parcellization of land into plots too 
small to support a family is a con- 
stant threat. Under serfdom, Rus- 
sian peasants were sometimes pre- 
vented from partitioning — their 
households because the new, 


smaller units would be less produc- 
tive.*° The new Soviet government 
faced a similar problem and, as 
Danilov writes, also attempted to 
curtail household division. 
However, to make land parcels 
truly indivisible would have effec- 
tively legalized some form of dis- 
Criminatory inheritance, such as pri- 
mogeniture. Danilov notes that: 


during the Stolypin agrarian re- 
forms the majority of peasants de- 
cisively opposed khutor enclosure, 
precisely because it led to primo- 
geniture and would therefore 
mean the dispossession of an 
enormous part of the peasant pop- 
ulation in future. (p. 251) 


Danilov is saying that the only alter- 
native to collectivization was indi- 
vidual farming on a Western model. 
Individual farms would be created 
by enclosure, and much of the rural 
population would become surplus, 
driven off their land. To him, only 
collectivization was capable of pre- 
venting the enormous human costs 
of agricultural transformation that 
Marx described so eloquently in the 
first volume of Das Kapital. 

But this was not Stalin’s concern: 
he argued that the key issue was 
productivity, which he sought to 
raise by means of large-scale 
mechanization. And only collectiv- 
ization could create parcels of land 
big enough for such mechaniza- 
tion. Danilov in 1977 justified this 
policy because he said it avoided 
the brutal “depeasantization” of the 
countryside that the agricultural 
and industrial revolutions brought 
about in Western Europe. However, 
it actually resulted in an even more 
radical and brutal transformation of 
the peasants’ life without even al- 
lowing them the free choice to leave 
the countryside. 

The argument that collectiviza- 
tion was necessary ignores a whole 
range of alternate possibilities. A 
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socialist system might provide rea- 
sonable incentives and a “safety 
net” for people to leave the land 
(rather than coercively drafting 
them into unskilled construction 
and industry as the orgnabor did in 
the 1930's and 1940’s or allowing 
today’s new rural migrants—"“/imit- 
chikr''—only limited-time city resi- 
dence permits). Relatively small- 
scale local industry might have ab- 
sorbed some of the labor surplus 
without requiring it to move; yet, 
Stalin forbade the development of 
primary processing or other side- 
line enterprises on the farms in or- 
der to insure that the state received 
all their produce. Other improve- 
ments such as the use of higher- 
yielding varieties of grain or better 
cultivation techniques with | im- 
proved “appropriate technology” 
—hand and horse-drawn equip- 
ment (which might have been 
produced with less investment 
in industrial plant and  equip- 
ment)—would not have required 
such a radical reorganization of 
landholding patterns and could 
have been introduced gradually 
with less social dislocation. This 
might ultimately have resulted in 
the creation of more resources for 
industrialization. 

Such vital issues and the contri- 
butions of important thinkers could 
not be openly discussed even in 
1977. Permission has now been 
given to publish the long-sup- 
pressed history of collectivization. 
Danilov and his co-authors have 
decided to rework it rather than is- 
sue the original manuscript, which 
would be no more than a ‘“monu- 
ment to the historiography of the 
early 1960's.”*” In the same way, 


*6Steven L. Hoch, Serfdom and Social 
Control in Russia: Petrovskoe, a Village in Tambov, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1986, 
pp. 84-90. | am indebted to Brian Davies for 
bringing this work to my attention. 

®7See the /storiya SSSR round-table 
discussion cited in fn. 9. 


Rural Russia under the New Re- 
gime is disfigured by the limits of 
the official historiography of the late 
1970's. It contains a great deal of in- 
formation, but the overall argument 
of the book must be treated with 
great care. 


MAURICE Hindus’s first-person ac- 
count of life in his native Belorussian 
village in the summer of 1929 raises 
many of the same issues as Dani- 
lov's work. Hindus emigrated to 
America with his family in 1905, 
completed an American education, 
and became one of the first and 
best writers of first-person accounts 
of life in the USSR. In Red Bread, 
Hindus contrasts the Bol’shoe By- 
kovo he saw in 1929 both with the 
village he had found at the height of 
NEP in 192578 and with what he 
knew to be happening as collectiv- 
ization gathered force at the end of 
1929 and 1930, while he was com- 
pleting Red Bread in the United 
States. 

Although Hindus has been called 
an apologist for Stalinism (a charge 
convincingly refuted in Ronald Su- 
ny’s Foreword to this edition), his 
description of peasants clinging to 
their traditional ways of minimizing 
uncertainty and of committed, igno- 
rant party cadres certain that they 
know the way to the brighter future 
rings true. For the peasants at this 
moment, the “launching of the class 
war in [the] village was an artificially 
made affair” (p. 22). Its bloody con- 
sequences, and the transformation 
of peasants and cadres that full- 
scale collectivization would engen- 
der, had only just begun. 

As studies of peasant adaptation 
to changing circumstances in other 
areas of the world suggest, the 
peasants Hindus knows are not so 
much opposed to technical change 


These he described in an earlier work, 
Broken Earth, New York, International Publishers, 
1926. 
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as such as they fear anything that 
might threaten their narrow subsis- 
tence margin. They think only in 
terms of their own personal surviv- 
al.2° He writes: 


“We won't even be sure,” some- 
one else continued the lament, “of 
having enough bread to eat. Now, 
however poor we may be, we have 
our own rye and our own potatoes 
and our own cucumbers and our 
own milk. We know we. won't 
starve. But in the kolkhoz, no more 
potatoes of our own, no more any- 
thing of our own.” (p. 24) 


Partly they fear a return to the 
serfdom they had so recently es- 
Caped, a servitude they associate 
with not being able to make their 
own production decisions. To an 
outsider, it may have seemed that 
in a society where cultivation deci- 
sions already had to be made in 
common, loss of control over one’s 
own plot was not that important. But 
the difference between decisions 
made by the mir and those made by 
an imposed farm management was 
subjectively great, the difference 
between freedom and servility: 


“Everything will be rationed out by 
orders; we shall be like mere ba- 
traki [agricultural laborers] on the 
landlord's estates in the old days. 
Serfdom—that is what it is—and 
who wants to be a serf?” (p. 24) 


The Bukharin/Chayanov strategy 
would have sought to overcome this 
resistance by demonstrating the 
superiority of the kolkhozy. Interest- 
ingly, Hindus interviews the director 
of the local kolkhoz, who, though he 
knows that people do not work as 
hard on his collective as they do for 
themselves, believes that in time a 


2See Scott, op. cit.; and idem, Weapons of 
the Weak: Everyday Forms of Peasant Resistance, 
New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1985. 
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proven better life will overcome 
peasant resistance (pp. 350—51). 
At the time Hindus visited his Be- 
lorussian village, the debates about 
collectivization were still in pro- 
gress. The people he talked to de- 
scribed furious battles of the previ- 
ous winter, and he finds some ex- 
amples of forcible dekulakization, 
but the conflict in the countryside 
Hindus chronicles was still a politi- 
cal struggle for the willing, if grudg- 
ing, consent of the peasants to the 
onrushing social change. 


DANIEL Thorniley’s study of rural 
party organizations in the 1930's 
graphically demonstrates for us the 
change in relations between the re- 
gime and the peasantry that fol- 
lowed the shift to general, forced 
collectivization at the end of 1929. 
IN preparation for collectivization, 
the rural party organizations were 
purged of elements deemed too 
sympathetic to the peasants. How- 
ever, beginning in 1929, these or- 
ganizations grew rapidly in num- 
bers and gained in sophistication 
(the table on p. 2 summarizes his 
findings). This growth is consistent 
with Lynne Viola’s story of the 
25,000ers—the committed, believ- 
ing industrial workers sent to the 
countryside in 1929-30 to strengthen 
the network of local party organs.°° 

But after the shift to general col- 
lectivization and the coercive mea- 
sures to subdue peasant resis- 
tance—particularly the collectiviza- 
tion famine—the nature and role of 
the rural party changed. The party 
district committees, the raykomy, 
were strengthened, but as adminis- 
trative organs, not as outposts of a 
political party struggling for political 
support. Between 1932 and 1938, 
Thorniley finds, the rural primary 


3° ynne Viola, The Best Sons of the 
Fatherland: Workers in the Vanguard of Soviet 
Collectivization, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1987. 
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party cells declined as their mem- 
bers were purged and the regime 
put control and subordination of the 
primary party organizations ahead 
of their possible mobilizational 
uses. By the end of the 1930’s, the 
rural party was effectively dead. 
Rural society was administered 
through the raykomy and the ma- 
chine-tractor stations, and _ politi- 
cal work in the countryside had be- 
come a mere formality. 


THE tumultuous state of the country- 
side in the 1930’s led many people 
to leave their ancestral villages. The 
massive movements of deported 
kulaks and “well-off” families who 
sold their holdings and left for the 
new urban construction sites just 
ahead of the local authorities were 
swollen further by rural youth mobi- 
lized for industrial labor and many 
of the newly-trained farm machinery 
operators, who often left for the cit- 
ies as soon as they had their equip- 
ment operator's license safely in 
their pockets. World War II led to 
a further depopulation of rural 
Ukraine and Russia, as able- 
bodied men went into the army, and 
the secret police of the regime and 
of the occupiers competed in turn in 
searching out disloyal elements 
among those who remained. 

To the story of postwar hunger in 
a countryside now populated large- 
ly by the old and crippled must be 
added the effects of Nikita Khru- 
shchev's decision to concentrate 
investment on the opening up of 
new agricultural areas in the Virgin 
Lands in the early to mid-1950’s. 
Because of the focus on the new re- 
gions, the older agricultural areas of 
European Russia and Ukraine, and 
even the black-earth zone of central 
and southern European Russia, re- 
ceived relatively little investment or 
attention. In the 1950’s and early 
1960's, the population shifts out 
of the countryside continued and 
even accelerated. 


By the early 1970's, it was clear 
something had to be done to re- 
store the country’s agriculture. 
But Leonid Brezhnev’s solution—to 
spend large amounts of money on 
equipment and production facilities 
and to create new, “urban-style” 
villages—missed the mark. Few 
peasants chose to stay—once up- 
rooted, they went not to the new vil- 
lages, but to the cities themselves. 

Far from improving matters, the 
extension of guaranteed wages to 
the kolkhoz peasantry in the mid- 
1960’s accelerated the negative 
changes begun by industrialization 
and the regime’s previous neglect 
of the countryside. With incomes 
guaranteed, peasants were more 
and more satisfied just to do what 
the bosses wanted, even when pur- 
suit of higher farm incomes de- 
stroyed the land. By the late 1970's, 
Soviet writers and journalists were 
warning of widespread demoraliza- 
tion on the farms. The rural prose 
writer Fedor Abramov lamented: 


How can one fail to rejoice in the 
abundance that has come to the 
Pinega region and to our village? 
But to what do we owe all these 
gratifying changes? Alas, we owe 
them to the state. We owe them to 
ever-increasing state investments 
and subsidies, which for the state 
farm as a whole come to nearly 2 
million rubles. What about you 
yourselves, dear fellow villagers? 
Do you have a sense of your own 
responsibility for the communal 
sector? Do you always perform 
your duties? Does your work al- 
ways justify your high earnings 
and the special benefits northern- 
ers get? Aren't you, willy-nilly, turn- 
ing into parasites on the state? 
Gone is the former pride in a well- 
plowed field, a nicely shaped hay- 
stack, a cleanly mowed meadow, 
or well-cared-for livestock, spar- 
kling in every respect. More and 
more, love for the land and of 
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one’s work is vanishing, and self- 
respect is being lost.*" 


This image of the demoralized 
countryside reminds one of the ano- 
mie in the small Italian village de- 
scribed by Edward Banfield a gen- 
eration ago, in which traditional 
social and political structures had 
been destroyed but modern ones 
had not yet taken root.?* The Soviet 
countryside has, indeed, lost some- 
thing precious and irreplaceable. 
But some, including Gorbachev, 
seem to believe that it is pos- 
sible to rebuild this countryside on 
a modern basis, if only the peasant 
is made “master of the land” (kho- 
zyain zemli) once again.°° 

The group of radical Soviet agri- 
cultural economists who argue for 
establishing ‘farmer's farms” along- 
side reorganized collective and 
state farms also suggest that re- 
building the countryside is a real 
possibility.2* Although they have 
not yet said so publicly, their posi- 
tion implies that collectivization was 
the functional equivalent of the 
bloody process of enclosure en- 
dured in the English countryside, or 
of the slow, painful transformation of 
villagers into Frenchmen in the 
course of France’s modernization 
and industrialization.°° 

Now that this awful phase has 


"Fedor Abramov, “An Open Letter to My 
Countrymen: The Way We Make Our Living,” 
Pravda, Nov. 17, 1979, as translated in The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, 
Oh), Dec. 12, 1979, pp. 9, 14. 

Edward C. Banfield, The Moral Basis of a 
Backward Society, New York, The Free Press, 
1958. 

See, for instance, the opening paragraphs 
of Gorbachev's main report at the March 1989 
Central Committee plenum on agrarian policy. 
Pravda, Mar. 16, 1989. 

“This is, in particular, the position of 
Vladimir Bashmachnikov, a “konsul'tant” 
to the Central Committee's Department of 
Socio-Economic Policy. 

See Eugen Weber, Peasants into 
Frenchmen: The Modernization of Rural France, 
1870-1914, Stanford, CA, Stanford University 
Press, 1976. 


passed, the country must reorga- 
nize its agriculture based on what is 
left—by relying on those individual 
farmers and small voluntary groups 
willing to take initiative when the lim- 
its imposed by the Stalinist kolkhoz 
system are removed. From this 
viewpoint, the rural prose writers la- 
menting the end of the traditional 
countryside are not wrong, but they 
are romantics in the same way as 
those English pastoralists who la- 
mented the passing of the old En- 
glish countryside at the moment it 
was being irrevocably transformed 
in the 19th century. 

The official story, as reflected in 
Danilov’s 1977 work, used to be that 
collectivization achieved the objec- 
tives of rural modernization without 
requiring the country to pay the 
price exacted in Western Europe. 
The radicals’ analysis now implies 
that collectivization forced the 
country to pay that price. If, how- 
ever, historians and publicists can 
convince society that the NEP de- 
velopment strategy would have 
worked, or was, in fact, working be- 
fore Stalin subverted it to serve his 
own power-hungry ends, then per- 
haps the party’s legitimacy can be 
saved as Stalin’s legacy is jetti- 
soned—if something recognizable 
as a descendant of the NEP strate- 
gy can be made to work today. 

Agrarian policy is more than just a 
matter of reconstructing a historical 
justification for the party's rule, how- 
ever. Although existing agrarian in- 
stitutions are not fulfilling their 
primary purpose of feeding the 
population, there are a number of 
strong political constituencies in- 
terested in avoiding their reform. 
Most obviously, agricultural reform 
threatens rural managers with the 
loss of their cushy jobs. Brezhnev's 
massive investment in agriculture 
did little to increase productivity, 
but it did create other constituen- 
cies for the existing system of rural 
organization. For example, pen- 
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sions and guaranteed farm wages, 
though not high, give many peas- 
ants a stake in their farm, and hence 
furnish managers a lever with which 
to coerce them into supporting con- 
servative positions. 

A revival of the cooperative 
movement as it existed in the 1920's 
and a simultaneous “resurrection” 
of the cooperative characteristics of 
the kolkhozy might address the in- 
terrelated problems of legitimating 
agrarian policy (while excising Sta- 
linist collectivization) and of finding 
the means to break up the coalition 
against reform. One of Danilov’s 
several recent articles authoritative- 
ly reexamining Soviet agrarian his- 
tory is explicitly tied to late-1987 
party decisions that sought 


the broad use of all forms of coop- 
eration. This means not only the 
further development of the kol- 
khozy as cooperative associations 
(it is possible even to speak of their 
resurrection in this regard), but also 
of new forms and methods of eco- 
nomic activity on sovkhozy [state 
farms], in subsidiary farms of indus- 
trial enterprises, and in the individ- 
ual sector, as well... .°° 


Gorbachev has restated and de- 
veloped these ideas. He envisions 
the mobilization of the rural popula- 
tion through its participation in a 
vast network of voluntary coopera- 
tives.°’ As during NEP, the new co- 
operatives will not be only, or usual- 
ly, collective farms. Rather, they 
might deal with a single production 
process (acannery or lumber yard), 
or concern themselves with sales or 
service. However, he seems also to 
imagine that the kolkhozy will sur- 


%Danilov, “October and the Agrarian Policy 
of the Party,” loc. cit., pp. 37-38. 

3’The clearest statement of this vision 
regarding the cooperatives is Gorbachev's 
speech at the Fourth Congress of Collective 
Farmers, Sel’skaya Zhizn’ (Moscow), Mar. 24. 
1988. 
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vive in most cases, but as “‘cooper- 
atives of cooperatives” rather than 
in their present form. Thus, the ad- 
vantages of large-scale organiza- 
tion will be retained, and the party’s 
initial drive to create collective 
farms in the 1920's will continue to 
be justified, while Stalin’s forcing 
of the movement and the conse- 
quences of that forcing can be re- 
jected. The primary lever for this 
transformation is to be the lease 
contract, or arendnyy podryad.*® 

Gorbachev's opponents on the 
Right oppose such a _ radical 
change in the kolkhozy. Yegor Liga- 
chev, for instance, has never en- 
dorsed creating ‘cooperatives of 
cooperatives.” Indeed, it appears 
doubtful that the collective farms 
can survive or that the party can 
continue to justify its rule if such a 
radical transformation were to take 
place. Ironically, radical agricultur- 
al economists such as Vladimir Ti- 
khonov (a major figure in the Inter- 
regional Group of Deputies and the 
chairman of the Union of United 
Cooperatives), seem to agree with 
Ligachev that the kolkhoz-sovkhoz 
structure cannot be transformed; 
however, their view is that this 
structure must be dismantled if the 
leasing reforms are not to fail. 

In some ways, the NEP-era alter- 
natives may now be more feasible 
than they were when they were re- 
jected in the 1920's. The critical 
problem of rural overpopulation has 
been replaced by a lack of working 
hands in many traditionally agricul- 
tural regions. It is also now more 


38For an excellent explanation of the 
mechanics of the lease, see Karen M. Brooks, 
“Soviet Agriculture’s Halting Reform,” 
Problems of Communism, March-April 1990, 
pp. 29-41. On the evolution of Gorbachev's 
views on the lease contract and family farming, 
see Don Van Atta, “ ‘Full-Scale, Like 
Collectivization, But Without Collectivization’s 
Excesses’: The Campaign to Introduce the 
Family and Lease Contract in Soviet Agriculture,” 
Comparative Economic Studies (Lake Forest, 
IL), Spring 1990, pp. 109-43. 
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feasible to develop decentralized 
industry in those rural areas that re- 
main overpopulated, in order to 
take some of the pressure off agri- 
culture. Such decentralization is fi- 
nally beginning in Soviet Central 
Asia, for instance, signaling the 
possibilities of a more differentiated 
policy. 

Clearly, the legacy of Stalinist col- 
lectivization continues to constrain 
economic and political evolution in 
the Soviet Union. It may not be pos- 
sible to change the Communist par- 
ty back from the administrative 


agency it became during collectivi- 
zation—as Gorbachev himself has 
said, the party has been tightly wov- 
en into the fabric of the old Stalinist 
system. The only path available for 
the rural party may be to create co- 
operatives that retain the shell of the 
old system while transforming inter- 
nal relations. This might leave the 
local party organizations free to 
concentrate once more on political 
issues rather than administration. 
Whether or not they can do even 
that is now the key question for un- 
derstanding the possible evolution 


of the system. Political change, rural 
depopulation, and peasant demoral- 
ization may all have gone too far for 
the creation of individual farms and 
small cooperatives to solve the Sovi- 
et Union's food supply crisis. There is 
little choice but to try, however, for 
what one Soviet commentator terms 
“those damned kolkhozy” have 
failed in their 60-year trial.°9 


°°Kapitolina Kozhevnika, “Those Damned 
Kolkhozy—lf One Looks at Russia from Lithuania,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 30, 
July 25, 1990, p. 11. 
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Revolution in Eastern Europe—Revolution in the West? 
Ernst Kux 


The revolution of 1989 in Eastern Europe marked the triumph of individual liberty over Marxist 
collectivism and expressed the region’s determination to “return to Europe.” Western Europe, which 
provided much of the inspiration for these events through its capitalist and democratic institutions, 
now faces the challenge of modifying institutions such as the Conference for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the European Community to accommodate 
new forces created by the revolutionary developments in the eastern part of the continent. 


Civil-Military Relations in China: Tiananmen and After 
Harlan W. Jencks 


The degree to which civilian politicians can maintain and exercise institutional authority is the 
crucial civil-military issue for the People’s Republic of China today. When civil authority proved 
inadequate or irresolute in the face of civil demonstrations in China during the spring of 1989, the 
hard-liners in the party leadership decided they had no choice but to turn to the People's Liberation 
Army to restore “order.” This decision could be of major significance to the military, which, in 1989, 
appeared well on its way to becoming a professional body generally removed from political 
involvement. Now the military can be expected to play an important role in political succession; it 
may even find itself involved in the regionalization of Chinese politics in the absence of an orderly 
succession. 


Defense Reform in China: The PLA Air Force | SUPE 
Richard J. Latham and Kenneth W. Allen i f 


The reforms of the 1980’s in China were not restricted to the civilian sector. During the decade, the 

Air Force of the China’s People’s Liberation Army effected significant reforms that advanced a process, _ 
of internal regularization and professionalization begun in 1949. In the process, the PLAAF has) © (/;- 
succeeded in recovering from the shocks administered to it by the Sino-Soviet rift and the Cultural : 
Revolution. Yet, further progress may be impeded by China's inability to create or acquye modern 
weapons for its Air Force. in, M 
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The Soviet Military: Glasnost’ Against Secrecy 
Mikhail Tsypkin 


Under Mikhail Gorbachev, political glasnost’ has been accompanied by military glasnost’— 
acceptance by the Soviet Union of confidence-building measures and arms-control agreements, 
the publication of the military budget, and open debate on some aspects of military policy. However, 
the attempt to open up the Soviet military to public and international scrutiny has run up against the 
Russian/Soviet tradition of military secrecy and staunch resistance from the military leadership, which 
sees glasnost’ as a threat to its institutional prerogatives and to Soviet security. Moreover, military 
glasnost'—and glasnost’ in general—has yet to be institutionalized in the Soviet political and legal 
system. Thus, in the volatile political situation in which the Soviet Union now finds itself, any regime 
in Moscow will find it difficult to maintain, much less strengthen, military g/asnost’. 
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Polish-Lithuanian Relations: Past, Present, and Future 
Stephen R. Burant 


Since Lithuania declared its independence on March 11, 1990, Polish-Lithuanian relations, which 
had lain dormant for 50 years, again became part of the foreign policy agendas of Warsaw and Vilnius. 
For more than 400 years, the two nations were part of the same state, but conflict broke out between 
them in the late 19th century. Today, leaders of both countries claim adherence to democratic values. 
These shared principles—and the moral and political support Poland has given to Lithuania since 
its independence declaration—provide grounds for optimism regarding future relations between the 
two countries. 


Eastern Europe and the “Energy Shock” of 1990-91 
John M. Kramer 


The “energy shock” of 1990-91, wherein the Soviet Union is substantially reducing the volume of, 
and increasing the price for, its energy exports, constitutes one of the preeminent challenges facing 
the postcommunist regimes of Eastern Europe. The means by which each East European country 
responds to the challenges posed by the energy shock will differ. However, the evidence indicates that 
after experiencing considerable short-run dislocations, over the long term, East European countries 
have the potential to mitigate—and even benefit from—the effects of the energy shock. 


Third World Decollectivization: Guyana, Nicaragua, and Vietnam 
Frederic L. Pryor 


The process of decollectivization—the conversion of state and collective farms into either private 
(individual or corporate) farms or genuine producer cooperatives—in current or former Marxist states 
in the Third World differs from that observed in Eastern Europe. The political forces in agriculture 
are different; many Third World socialist countries began collectivization without a previous land 
reform, which increases the difficulties involved in returning to the status quo ante; and their 
governments often do not have the administrative capacity to implement the key measures known to 
facilitate decollectivization and the development of private agriculture. Examination of the process 

in Guyana, Vietnam, and Nicaragua reveals the diversity of decollectivization experiences. 


Note 


Who Ousted Nikita Sergeyevich? 
Werner Hahn 


In the current wave of g/asnost’ and filling-in of “blank spots” in Soviet history, new information 
about the plot to oust Soviet leader Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev has come to light. This information, 
which has been provided mainly by leading Soviet officials of the period who were directly involved 
in the conspiracy, undermines the long-held view that Khrushchev’'s political opponents—notably 
Mikhail Suslov—led the plot. Most recent versions assert that Suslov had little to do with it. instead, 
the new information makes it clear that the plot to overthrow Khrushchev was led by his own 
protégés—teonid Brezhnev, Nikolay Podgornyy, and Aleksandr Shelepin. 


Essay-Review 


Communism and Its Discontents 
Paul Hollander 


Western specialists on communist systems gravely overestimated the extent of these systems’ 
legitimacy, material accomplishments, stability, and staying power. Many in the West also vastly 
underestimated the discontent these systems engendered among the people who had to live under 
them. As the revolutions of 1989 in Eastern Europe and the continuing upheaval elsewhere in the 
communist world show, overwhelming state power in communist systems can discourage 
resistance and suppress dissent for lengthy periods of time, but it cannot legitimate—and thus sustain 
in the long run—systems that can neither satisfy the spirit nor nourish the body. 
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Revolution in Eastern Europe- 


Revolution in the West? 


Ernst Kux 


he great revolution of 1989 which, in my view, 
was a revolution in all of Europe and not just in its 
eastern part, ushered in a new era in world poli- 
tics that will endure well into the fast-approaching 21st 
century. During a few eventful days and weeks of the 
spring and fall of 1989, seen by the world on television 
immediately as the events unrolled, the people of Po- 
land, Hungary, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Bulgaria brought about peacefully a change of power. 
Only in Romania did bloodshed occur. The communist 
regimes, which had exercised totalitarian rule as satel- 
lites of the Soviet Union for more than 40 years, col- 
lapsed and were swept away. Communist symbols— 
red flags, hammers and sickles, statues of Lenin—were 
torn down and replaced by traditional emblems from 
national history and culture. New social and political 
forces achieved national independence for their coun- 
tries, freeing them from Soviet hegemony and colonial 
rule, and set out on a path away from “real socialism’’ to 
democracy and the market economy under stirring slo- 
gans like “we the people” and “return to Europe.” 
The goal of this “uprising against despotism,” like the 
goal of every genuine revolution according to Hannah 
Arendt, is the “founding of freedom.”' One conse- 
quence of the 1989 revolution is already fully apparent: 
the post-World War || era has come to an end. The divi- 
sion of Europe and of Germany, which paralyzed the 
European continent for so long and which repeatedly 


Ernst Kux writes on the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, 
and China for the Neue Zurcher Zeitung. In 1991-92, 
he will be a Fellow at The Woodrow Wilson Center 
(Washington, DC). 

This article is an adaptation of Dr. Kux’s farewell 
lecture in February 1991 at St. Gallen University in 
Switzerland, where Dr. Kux taught for over 30 years. 


Caused dangerous crises and confrontations, was 
overcome suddenly and smoothly without serious con- 
flict, not to speak of war. 

At their meeting in Maltaon December 2 and 3, 1989, 
the leaders of the two superpowers, Mikhail Gorbachev 
and George Bush, declared the cold war at an end. 
The Soviet Union lost its East European “buffer 
zone,’ and felt humiliated by this loss. Now the Soviets 
themselves are asking whether the Soviet Union can 
still pretend to be a ‘‘superpower.”* The Soviet bloc, the 
“socialist community,” has dissolved and its principal 
institutions, the Warsaw Treaty Organization and the 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance (CEMA), are 
being dismantled. 

The creation of the “socialist world system” through 
the victorious advance of the Red Army to the Elbe had 
been described as the most important event of World 
War ll. It was asserted in 1947 and still believed in 1986 
that this event decisively shifted the “correlation of 
forces between the two systems, the socialist and the 
capitalist, in favor of socialism.”* Moscow had regard- 
ed it as a geopolitical maxim that control of Eastern Eu- 


‘Hannah Arendt, Uber die Revolution (On Revolution), Munich, R. Piper 
& Co., 1974, p. 184. 

See V. G. Anufriyev at the CPSU Central Committee plenum on 
February 6, 1990, Materialy Plenuma Tsentral’nogo Komiteta KPSS, 5—7 
fevralya 1990 goda (Materials of the CPSU Central Committee Plenum, 
February 5-7, 1990), Moscow, Politizdat,1990, p. 187. See also Ernst Kux, 
“Moscow and the Revolution in Eastern Europe Decline of Superpower 
Soviet Union,” Neue Zurcher Zeitung (Zurich), Dec. 1-2, 1990. 

3informationskonferenz der Vertreter einiger kommunistischer Parteien 
in Polen Ende September 1947 (Information Conference in Poland of 
Representatives of Some Communist Parties Held End of September 
1947), Moscow, Verlag fur Fremdsprachliche Literatur, 1948, p. 16. At this 
meeting on September 22-27, 1947, the ““Cominform” (Communist 
Information Bureau) was formed. Tito’s Yugoslavia was expelled from it in 
1948. Nikita Khrushchev dissolved it in 1956 when the USSR was seeking 
better relations with Tito. 
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rope was a prerequisite for world power.* Now even So- 
viet observers admit that recent developments in East- 
ern Europe clearly show a change in the balance of 
forces in favor of the European Community.° The com- 
munist revolution with its universal ideological preten- 
sions and myth of irreversibility, which had so greatly in- 
fluenced our century, has failed. At the same time, 
visionary attempts to find a “third way” between capi- 
talism and socialism or to seek “convergence” be- 
tween them have also been discredited. 

The crucial result of the 1989 revolution is the victory 
of the idea and values of individual liberty over the col- 
lectivism of Marxist ideology and the communist sys- 
tem, which subordinated people to dogmas and the 
vanguard party. Even Gorbachev has presented his 
perestroyka as “the return of the individual to the politi- 
cal process” since, as Gorbachev said, “in our country, 
as you Can see, the individual is treated as if he were 
just a tool, the nuts and bolts.’”° Democracy with a sep- 
aration and control of powers replaces the “‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’; the monopoly of power of the 
party can no longer withstand the plurality of interests. 
The socialist planned economy, which is actually noth- 
ing other than control of production and consumption 
by the party, is yielding to a free market economy. This 
is the historic success of the revolution in Eastern 
Europe. 

In reality, this successful revolution does not yet 
mean the disappearance of communism, which is still 
trying by all available means—including the use of 
force as in the Baltic states—to stay in power. The 1989 
revolution also does not signify the end of history, as 
forecast by Francis Fukuyama.’ Rather, it confronts us 
now with two key questions about the future: What will 
be the shape of future developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope? What impact will the revolution in Eastern Europe 
have on the rest of Europe and on the West in general? 

To answer these questions requires a thorough ana- 
lysis—an analysis that is still to be undertaken—of the 
origins, forces, and course of this revolution. 


Dialectics of the Revolution 


In general terms, the revolution in Eastern Europe ap- 
peared to follow the historical dialectic described by 
Alexis deTocqueville and Jacob Burckhardt or by the 
revolutionary strategists Karl Marx and V. |. Lenin. In his 
Basel lectures “On the Study of History,” written 120 
years ago, Burckhardt closely scrutinized “great cri- 
ses’ in history, going all the way back to classical antiq- 
uity. Burckhardt pointed out that crises are a long time 
in the making , and then explode suddenly: 


But when the time is ripe, the contagion spreads with 
electrical speed over hundreds of miles and among 
populations that otherwise are hardly conscious of 
one another. The message flies through the air and 
suddenly everyone is in agreement on the one thing 
that matters, even if it is only a vague “Things must 
change!” Finally, all those who want things to be dif- 
ferent than they were join in.® 


The accumulated protest against the past blends 
with a “glorious vision of the future.” According to the 
Basel historian, it is also true that the more relentlessly 
an institution combats the spirit of renewal, the more in- 
evitable perhaps is its final collapse.”? Burckhardt says 
that a crisis starts “when most matters in their present 
constitution have lost the legitimating connection to 
their original purpose.” '® On the one side there is an 
“excessive expansion of power” and its misuse, while 
“other elements must suffer excessive restriction.” Asa 
consequence, “something erupts somewhere” and is 
either suppressed or leads to a “general crisis of the 
overall state of affairs,” which can last ‘for generations 
and affect all or most nations with similar values.” 


Suddenly, the global process accelerates dreadfully; 
developments that otherwise take centuries seem to 
pass by like fleeting phantoms within months and 
weeks and thus to be finished off."' 


Burckhardt also points out “that it is not the most miser- 
able but the upward striving, especially if they are edu- 


4See Igor Malashenko, “Russia: The Earth's Heartland,” /nternational 
Affairs (Moscow), No. 7, July 1990, pp. 46-54. 

°Sergei Karagonov, “The Problems of the USSR's European Policy,” 
ibid., pp. 72-80. 

®Speech to cultural workers, November 28, 1990, published in Pravda 
(Moscow), Dec. 1, 1990. For a translation of the speech, see Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-SOV), Nov. 30, 1990, p. 44. The phrase “nuts and bolts of 
communism" became current under Stalin. 

7Francis Fukuyama, “The End of History?” The National Interest 
(Washington, DC), Summer 1989, pp. 3-18. 

Jacob Burkhardt, Uber das Studium der Geschichte (On the Study of 
History), the text of the “Studies on World History” based on handwritten 
manuscripts, Peter Ganz, Ed., Munich, Verlag C. H. Beck, 1984, p. 350. 
Burkhardt’s lectures on world history, which were compiled posthumously and 
published in 1905, were delivered in the winter semesters of 1868-69, 
1870-71, and 1872-73. 
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'lbid., p. 348. 

“'Ibid., p. 349. In Burkhardt’s view, world history goes through cyclical 
crises: “A recurrent fundamental phenomenon: a historic power of the highest 
momentary legitimacy comes into being; temporal forms of life of all kinds 
develop from it and, after some time, consider themselves to be the pillars of 
this power. The spirit continues its work, leading to resistance of these life 
forms and breakdown through revolution or gradual decay. Meanwhile, the 
spirit builds something new, the outer shell of which will meet with the 
same fate after some time.” Ibid., p. 165. 
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cated, who start the revolution and endow it with its ini- 
tial idealistic luster.”'* Finally, “forces, completely dif- 
ferent from those that—accidentally—started the revo- 
lution bring it to an end” and “the original movement 
dies down.”'? 

As | see it, the usefulness of Burckhardt’s thought for 
our time is that he discussed in detail the role of culture, 
religion, and the constitution in an “age of revolution,” '4 
and especially that he recognized in modern crises 
“the impact of the press and communication, and ulti- 
mately the expansion of universal suffrage from elec- 
tions to all other matters.”'° 

Neverthless, classic philosophies of history, concep- 
tually stimulating though they may be, cannot provide a 
full interpretation of the 1989 revolution in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Unlike previous revolutions, not only was the 1989 
revolution peaceful, but neither Terror nor Thermidor 
have followed in its wake. Moreover, modern totalitar- 
ianism cannot be compared with an “ancien régime.” 
But the revolution in Eastern Europe is connected by a 
historical thread to the two earlier cataclysms of this 
century: first, the collapse of the great continental em- 
pires at the end of World War |—tsarist Russia, the em- 
pire of Wilhelm II, the Habsburg monarchy, and the Ot- 
toman empire in the Balkan region—which made 
possible the independence of the Eastern European 
countries; and second, the defeat of fascism in the 
course of World War ||, which was followed by the ex- 
pansion of the Soviet empire to the Elbe and Danube 
rivers and by the division of Europe. 

Marxist theory of revolution also fails to explain recent 
developments. The turn of events in Eastern Europe 
was neither a result of “class struggle” nor of “contra- 
dictions between production forces and production re- 
lations.” '® Closer to the mark may be as yet neglected 


'2Ibid., p. 211. 

'3\bid., p. 206. The “paralysis of the original movement and its 
metamorphosis into something different or opposite [results] (a) due to the 
former incredible exaggeration, the massive number of participants falls 
off; (b) all kinds of aroused forces devour the movement; wherever there is 
power, it reflects, comes to a decision, and suddenly, in the turmoil, 
demands its spoils; (c) due to the fall of the most vital; (d) due to change in the 
remaining carriers of the movement itself, some of whom want to reap 
benefits and some of whom simply want to save themselves. Ultimately, the 
end result: something of the original movement succeeds in prevailing 
permanently.” 

“4Ibid., p. 248. 

'SIbid., p. 211. 

'®According to Marx, “all collisions in history” originate from the 
“contradiction between the forces of production and the relations of 
production,” which “had to explode in a revolution every time.” Marx- 
Engels Gesamtausgabe (Marx-Engels Complete Edition), Berlin, Marx-Engels 
Verlag, Vol. 5, 1932, p. 63. The “contradiction between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie” is a “struggle of class against class,” which means a “total 
revolution” and gives rise to a “new political power.” Ibid., Vol. 6, 

p. 227. Lenin's simple formula for “revolutionary situations” is more 


comparisons between the decolonization in the Third 
World after World War II and the “process of desatelliti- 
zation”'’ in Eastern Europe—which did, after all, lead 
to the decline of the last colonial empire, the Soviet 
Union. Parallels also suggest themselves with the tran- 
sition from fascism to democracy in Western Europe af- 
ter 1945.'® In a broad sense, however, the revolution of 
1989 represents a “modernization crisis” brought on by 
the information revolution. This modernization crisis ex- 
ists not only in the backward socialist countries of the 
East, but also in the highly developed industrialized 
countries of the West. 


The Failure of Perestroyka 


lf we do not wish to go back as far as the 1953 wor- 
kers’ uprising in East Berlin, the 1956 Hungarian revolu- 
tion, or the 1968 Prague spring, '? we can use the 1980— 
81 crisis in Poland, when “contradictions within socia- 
lism” came to the forefront, as the date for the starting 
point of the revolution in Eastern Europe.?° 

An impetus for the crisis in Eastern Europe also came 
from outside—indirectly from developments in the 
West, and directly from Gorbachev's policies since 
1985. While Gorbachev's role and influence should not 
be underestimated, he did not, as he is credited with 
doing in many places, give his colonies freedom like 
some enlightened and benevolent Kremlin tsar. Gorba- 
chev's perestroyka first inspired and then accelerated 
the developments in Eastern Europe. Ultimately, how- 
ever, it was the failure of perestroyka as a “revolution 
from above” in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
that brought on the “revolution from below” in Poland, 
Hungary, Leipzig, Prague, Sofia, and Bucharest. 

When Gorbachev was elected General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on March 11, 
1985, as successor to hoary gerontocrats, he quickly 
grasped that “everything had turned rotten” and be- 


applicable: ‘the lower orders won't, the upper classes can't.” 
See V. |. Lenin, Collected Works, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1964, 
Vol. 36, p. 326. 

'7Kommunist (Moscow), No. 1, January 1990, p. 105. 

'8See Barrington R. Moore, Jr., Social Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy, Boston, MA, Beacon Press, 1966; and Samuel P. Huntington, 
Political Order in Changing Societies, New Haven, CT, Yale University 
Press, 1969. 

'9At the CPSU CC plenum on February 6, 1990, Aleksandr Yakovlev, 
member of the Politburo, pointed out that “alarm signals” had already 
surfaced in 1953, 1956, 1968, and 1980, but were ignored. Materialy 
Plenuma Tsentral'nogo Komiteta KPSS, 5—7 fevralya 1990 g., p. 230. 

20See Ernst Kux, “Contradictions in Soviet Socialism,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), November-December 1984, pp. 1-27. 
Timothy Garton Ash, We the People—The Revolution of ‘89, (Cambridge, 
Granta Books, 1990, p. 133) identifies the papal visit to Poland in June 1979 as 
the “beginning of the end.” 
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came convinced (and not only “vaguely” as Burckhardt 
had said) “that we could not live as we had lived pre- 
viously.” He said he was determined “to look for ways in 
which one might live.” To that end, Gorbachev found 
“the simple formula of perestroyka—more democracy, 
more glasnost’, more humanity . . . first and foremost 
freedom, political freedom, human and spiritual free- 
dom, economic freedom, greater justice, the quality of 
life of the people, culture.”*' The new leader in the 
Kremlin confronted a stagnating economy, corruption 
in the “ruling party” and its nomenklatura, rampant de- 
moralization in Soviet society, and an overall “deforma- 
tion of socialism” that also prevailed in the “fraternal 
countries” following the Soviet model. The ideology 
had run into a crisis because its forecasts had turned 
out to be wrong—including the predicted general crisis 
of capitalism, the catching up with America by 1980, 
the creation of a ‘new man” or a “Soviet people,” and 
so on—and nobody in the world still believed that the 
future belonged to communism. 

In view of this state of affairs, the absolute and total 
claim to truth by Marxism-Leninism and Moscow’s 
claim to leadership of the communist world could no 
longer be asserted. On April 10, 1987, in Prague, Gor- 
bachev admitted: “No single party possesses a mo- 
nopoly on the truth.”* With the abandoning of com- 
munism’s claim to truth, the belief in a predetermined 
communist future is lost as well, and thus it becomes 
impossible to justify the use of any and all means in or- 
der to achieve it. Moreover, the ideologically based le- 
gitimation of communist rule in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, and of Moscow’s hegemony in its sat- 
ellite empire, is shattered. 

Perestroyka was intended to be a “revolution from 
above” that would reform the communist system by fiat 
under the leadership of the party; by no means was it in- 
tended to abolish the system. Stalinism was to be trans- 
formed into a “humane and democratic socialism,” and 
the inefficient central planning system was to be im- 
proved by economic reform. Gorbachev linked pere- 
stroyka to ‘‘new thinking” in foreign policy. In order to 


?'In his speech to cultural workers, November 28, 1990, Gorbachev 
revealed how he had lived “in this plagued house,” how his family was 
persecuted during Stalin's time, and how revelation and conversion came 
over him in the night preceding March 11, 1985—the day of his election as the 
new Kremlin leader, during a walk in Pitsunda with Eduard Shevardnadze 
when “the concept of perestroyka was born.” See Pravda, Dec. 1, 1990, and 
FBIS-SOV, Nov. 30, 1990, p. 43. 

2Mikhail Gorbachev, /zbrannyye Rechi i Stat'i (Selected Speeches and 
Articles), Vol. 4, Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1987, p. 480. 
See also Ernst Kux, “Gorbachev's ‘Renewal of Socialism’—Ideology in the 
Crisis of Communism,” Studies in Soviet Thought (Fribourg), Vol. 40, 

Nos. 1-3, 1990, pp. 89-111. 
8Pravda, July 7, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, July 7, 1989, pp. 29-34. 
*4Pravda, Dec. 1, 1990. 


Carry out internal reform, external expansion was cut 
back and a dialogue was initiated with the West, which 
was expected to provide loans and technologies, on the 
one hand, and which was to be prevented from exploiting 
the obvious weaknesses of the Soviet Union, on the other. 

Atthe same time, Gorbachev wanted to bring about a 
“perestroyka of the socialist community.” On July 6, 
1989, before the Council of Europe in Strasbourg, Gor- 
bachev disavowed the notorious “Brezhnev doctrine” 
and conceded ‘freedom of choice’? to the Eastern Eu- 
ropeans. Gorbachev argued that intervention in the af- 
fairs of the “fraternal countries” in Eastern Europe 
would not be in line with “new thinking”: “We cannot 
force our perestroyka on people.”** A Soviet military in- 
tervention, as in Budapest in 1956 or Prague in 1968, 
would have meant the end of perestroyka in the Soviet 
Union and a renewed confrontation with the West.2° 

Gorbachev's restraint during the initial changes in 
Eastern Europe was prompted not only by concern that 
interference might spoil relations with the West, but also 
by the growing problems in the Soviet Union itse!f. He 
was also convinced that what was happening in East- 
ern Europe in 1989 was “part of the renewal process 
under way in all the socialist countries.”“© He had earli- 
er blamed the difficulties experienced by the East Euro- 
pean communists on ‘“miscalculations by the ruling 
parties” and the alleged attempts by the West to ‘“‘un- 
dermine the development of the socialist states, to trip 
them up.”*’ In his bestseller Perestroika, Gorbachev 
predicted: 


Revolutionary changes are becoming part and parcel 
of the vast socialist world. They are gaining momen- 


*°After Shevardnadze had already resigned as foreign minister, he 
revealed for the first time that during the events in Eastern Europe in 1989 an 
alternative was proposed (without identifying by whom): “We were urged 
fairly actively to apply force, that is, to restore the doctrine according to which 
a crisis of power in one country of the ‘socialist community’ must be 
overcome by armed intervention by the other countries. In other words, it was 
suggested that we act according to the scenarios of 1953, 1956, and 
1968.” Shevardnadze stated that his analysis is backed up by “extremely 
solid data.” He went on: “What did our opponents suggest? We had to 
intervene in some way, to think of something. What? Place interception and 
covering divisions on the borders, as some said? Start the tank engines? 
But that is the brink of war. Yes, yes, do not be surprised—World War III. With 
the concentrations of arms that existed in central Europe, any power 
struggle involving troops was fraught with that risk.” Interview in Literaturnaya 
Gazeta (Moscow), No. 14, Apr. 10, 1991, p. 3, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 12, 
1991, p. 32. 

6M S. Gorbachev's Replies to Questions from Delegates to the Alll- 
Union Student Forum, Nov. 15, 1989,” Pravda, Nov. 17, 1989. Gorbachev 
went on: “But if we look at the broader context, we can see that the entire 
world is changing and adapting to the present time and the present stage of 
the scientific and technical revolution. And the thrust of the change if it 
prevails is nonetheless a positive thrust toward a better world and cooperation 
among the peoples.” 

27Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika—New Thinking for Our Country and 
the World, New York, Harper & Row, 1987, p. 163. 
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tum. This applies to the socialist countries, but it is 
also a contribution to the progress of world civiliza- 
tion.?8 


However, Gorbachev was no longer able to control 
the course of events in Eastern Europe. Reforms of rela- 
tions among the socialist countries, announced by both 
Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid Brezhnev, had bogged 
down. In the early 1980’s, East European leaders like 
Janos Kadar and Erich Honecker, but also Nicolae 
Ceausescu, had gone their own way and sought better 
relations with the West. In contrast to some of his prede- 
cessors, Gorbachev did not impose a change of lead- 
ership in the “fraternal countries” when he came to 
power, on the grounds that he did not want to intervene 
in their affairs. The General Secretary was reproached 
for losing Eastern Europe by his conservative oppo- 
nents at the 28th Congress of the CPSU.°9 Eduard She- 
vardnadze, the foreign minister, defended noninter- 
vention before the Congress delegates: “Even if what is 
happening in Eastern Europe were at variance with our 
interests, we would rule out any interference in these 
states’ affairs. Any other position involves a return 
to total chauvinism, the imperial great-power mentali- 
ty 

The Soviet leader was evidently more interested in 
maintaining the status quo than in reforms so as to 
avoid unrest in the empire’s outposts and misunder- 
standings with the West. Good relations with the West 
had priority consideration in his foreign policy. East Eu- 
ropean advocates of reform who tried to align them- 
selves with Gorbachev or cling to him opportunistically, 
such as Lubomir Strougal in Prague and Mieczystaw 
Rakowski in Warsaw, were not able to stand up to the 
old guard in their own leadership, in part because they 
received no support from Moscow. The conservative 
East European party leaders opposed the introduction 
of Gorbachevian reforms in their countries because 
they considered them a “deviation from socialism’ and 
feared that their regimes would be shaken. 

However, when Honecker, Gustav Husak, and Ceau- 
sescu tried to instigate a revolt against Gorbachev and 
perestroyka at the July 7-8, 1989, Warsaw Pact summit 
meeting in Bucharest, he reacted. Feeling threatened 


8lbid., p. 170. 

This point of view was, for instance, expressed in a closed session of 
the Congress by Lieutenant General Ivan Mikulin, chief of the Political 
Administration of the Soviet Southern Group of Forces (Hungary): “Is it not 
true that we have lost practically all of our allies in Eastern Europe? Is it not true 
that today the European military balance, which for years has served as a 
reliable foundation of the continent's security, has been seriously disturbed?” 
Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil (Moscow), No. 18, September 1990, p. 16. 

Pravda, July 5, 1990, p. 2. 


by a conservative front stretching from Beijing 
to Bucharest, Prague, East Berlin, and the Kremlin, 
Gorbachev pushed for the removal of his opponents. 
During his visit to East Berlin on October 8, 1989, for the 
40th anniversary of the founding of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Gorbachev directed an unmistakable 
warning at Honecker: ‘History has its own laws. To ig- 
nore them means to create new problems.’’?' Shortly 
thereafter, Honecker was removed, followed in rapid 
succession by Husak in Prague, Todor Zhivkov in Sofia, 
and Ceausescu in Bucharest. 

But Gorbachev's move came too late and was over- 
taken by the dramatic events of autumn 1989. In any 
case, the attempted power intrigues and changes of 
leadership involving Egon Krenz and Hans Modrow in 
East Berlin, Ladislav Adamec in Prague, and Pettr Mla- 
denov in Sofia failed, as had been the case earlier with 
Rakowski in Warsaw.” The belated stabs at commu- 
nist reform and the loss of authority resulting from the 
change of leaders opened the floodgates to the mass 
demonstrations that overthrew the East European com- 
munist regimes within a few days. 


The Uprising of the People 


The revolution in Eastern Europe was unleashed by 
the will and determination of the people. They exer- 
cised their “freedom of choice,” but it did not turn out to 
be the “socialist choice” that Gorbachev had expected 
and demanded of them. Toward the end of the 1970's 
and the beginning of the 1980's, changes began to 
take place in the countries of Eastern Europe that di- 
verged markedly from developments in the Soviet 
Union, or at least were more rapid than in the Soviet 
Union. General Secretary Yuriy Andropov, who suc- 
ceeded Brezhnev in November 1982, acknowledged 
that, in an earlier time, the “world of socialism’ had 
been expected to become increasingly uniform, but 
that over the past two decades it had instead become 
diverse and complex, creating significant differences 
among the socialist countries.2? According to Andro- 
pov, integration was not advancing; instead, increas- 


31 Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Oct. 9, 1990. 

%2Apparently, such a change in leadership seems to have succeeded 
only in Bucharest with lon lliescu’s seizure of power. According to available 
information, the Soviet military command opposed Erich Honecker's 
orders to fire at demonstrators in Leipzig, and the KGB is said to have been in 
favor of the demonstrations in Prague. 

38Speech at the CPSU CC plenum of June 15, 1983. See Plenum 
Tsentral'nogo Komiteta KPSS, 14-15 yunya 1983 goda. Stenograficheskiy 
otchet (Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, June 14-15, 1983. 
Stenographic Record), Moscow, Politizdat, 1983, pp. 126-28. 
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ing nationalist tendencies threatened to lead to con- 
flicts among the socialist states. 

During the troubles in the Kremlin in the first half of the 
1980's, when struggles for power and the successive 
changes from one gerontocratic leader to another were 
taking place, the “fraternal countries” became more in- 
dependent. Not only the leaders but the Eastern Euro- 
peans generally realized the increasing weakness of 
the hegemonic power, the Soviet Union, which in 1983 
was unable to prevent NATO’s weapons modernization 
or to split the Western alliance, and which was involved 
since 1979 in a war in Afghanistan that it was not able to 
win. Because of Afghanistan, Moscow could not afford 
to react more forcefully during the 1980 crisis in Poland. 
But above all, the nuclear accident in nearby Cherno- 
byl’ in April 1986 and the resulting danger to them 
proved to the Eastern Europeans how little they could 
rely on “fraternal assistance” from Moscow. 

At the same time, the East European political and 
economic system, copied from and imposed by the So- 
viet Union, the system that for many years had guaran- 
teed stability in Eastern Europe, became a destabiliz- 
ing factor because it could no longer be reformed.“4 
Economic integration with the framework of CEMA, 
which was to be a counterpart to the integration in the 
European Community, remained on the drawing board. 
The impact of the oil crises of the 1970's was equally se- 
vere in both the socialist and the capitalist economies; 
in the East, however, the oil crisis did not stimulate an 
impulse to adjustment and modernization. Western 
loans granted for this purpose only created debts that 
now hamper the transition to a market economy. The 
Soviet Union, whose economy had come to a standstill, 
could neither render aid to the “socialist community” 
nor serve as an example worthy of emulation. 

In this situation, and under the influence of Gorba- 
chev's perestroyka, a complete change in the political 
and intellectual atmosphere in Eastern Europe took 
place, and deepened the gap between rulers and 
ruled. The party elites, which owed their power to Mos- 
cow and which had doggedly followed its orders, 
stopped paying attention to perestroyka and distanced 
themselves from the Kremlin. On the other hand, the 
fundamentally anticommunist and anti-Soviet peoples 
of Eastern Europe were enthusiastic about Gorbachev 
and had high hopes for his reforms. It should be noted, 
however, that the Eastern Europeans were as im- 
pressed by the actual reform successes of Deng Xiao- 
ping in China as they were with the promise of pere- 
stroyka by Gorbachev. 


See Ernst Kux, “Growing Tensions in Eastern Europe,” Problems of 
Communism, March-April 1980, pp. 21-37. 


Major social transformations had taken place in East 
European societies as a result of Stalinist industrializa- 
tion and the dissolution of the traditional rural societies. 
Since these countries had basically identical political 
and economic systems, the changes were also similar. 
Timothy Garton Ash, a prominent eyewitness and inter- 
preter of developments in Eastern Europe, sees this 
fact as Hegel's “irony of history” in action, since ‘“com- 
munism had a great part in creating the social unity that 
contributed decisively to the end of communism.’%° A 
new middle class emerged that viewed itself as belong- 
ing neither to the nomenklatura nor to the “proletariat,” 
although it also had no resemblance to the liquidated 
precommunist bourgeoisie. A number of factors have 
contributed to the rise of these new middle strata: better 
educational opportunities, new technical professions, 
bureaucratic specialization, and—perhaps most im- 
portant—modern service and information functions. 
(Such functions have appeared in socialist societies, 
but with a time lag due to the scientific and technical 
backwardness of Eastern Europe relative to the capital- 
ist industrialized nations.) A young generation grew up 
that no longer believed in communist ideology, that no 
longer obeyed the authority of party and state, and that 
no longer depended on the nomenklatura for social mo- 
bility and personal achievement. 

The emergence of the new middle classes and the 
young generation did not accord with the social dog- 
mas and youth policy of the communist regimes, which 
were trying to keep them down. But the threat of sup- 
pression did not have the same inhibiting effect on the 
new classes as it had on the older generation that was 
scarred by the Stalin era. A revival of terror, on the other 
hand, would have had negative consequences for both 
the economy and foreign policy. The Helsinki process, 
which was instituted in 1975 and which has had a great- 
er influence on developments in Eastern Europe than 
Gorbachev's perestroyka, inspired these new social 
groups and encouraged their self-confidence and the 
expression of their political interest. 

As a result of the human rights guarantees in the Hel- 
sinki Agreement, new movements like Solidarity in Po- 
land and dissident groups like “Charta 77” in Czecho- 
slovakia developed; church activities and town meet- 
ings were launched. Such civic activities proved and 
tested the limitations of despotism. Under the influence 
of the Helsinki process and modern electronic media, 
the East European societies, long isolated behind the 
lron Curtain, began to open up. According to M. P. Pav- 
lova-Silvanskaya, a Soviet expert on Eastern Europe, 


%6Timothy Garton Ash, op. cit., p. 146. 
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this opening was a crucial factor in the 1989 revolution: 


The East European societies ceased being closed. 
The information revolution no longer allows official 
propaganda to cover up the unseemly aspects of 
life.2° 


Further, Paviova-Silvanskaya noted, perestroyka had 
taken away East European fear of Soviet tanks. The rev- 
olution of 1989 was not instigated by an underground 
conspiracy or a military coup and it was not abetted 
from the West—which rather apprehensively advised 
caution and was concerned about stability. Nor was the 
revolution a mob action, like the storming of the Bastille. 
Rather, it consisted of peaceful, surprisingly orderly 
mass demonstrations by citizens, among whom young 
people stood out. These citizens not only wanted to do 
away with “real socialism,” but they also had an alterna- 
tive to it: an orientation toward the West and integration 
into Europe. 


36. P. Paviova-Silvanskaya, “A Pit Instead of a Castle,” 
Komsomol'skaya Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 3, 1990, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 5, 
1990, p. 26. 

37See Vyacheslav Dashichev, “East-West: Quest for New Relations,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, May 18, 1988; trans. in FB/S-SOV, May 20, 1988, 
pp. 4-8. 
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On December 4, 1989, demonstrators on St. Wences/aus Square reject the communist reform government 
and call for free elections. About 200,000 people attended the rally. 


—AP/Wide World. 


The Influence of the West 


The West has exerted considerable influence on de- 
velopments in Eastern Europe and even in the Soviet 
Union by proving capable of maintaining stability and 
security while developing democracy, economic well- 
being, and closer cooperation during the years of the 
East-West confrontation. In the second half of the 
1970's and the early 1980’s, when the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe were sliding into the so-called period of 
stagnation, a real “perestroyka’'—the information revo- 
lution—started in the West. The United States regained 
its economic and military strength under President 
Ronald Reagan. Europe began to prepare for the trans- 
formation of the Common Market that is to go into effect 
in 1992. Japan overtook the USSR as the second larg- 
est industrial economy in the world. It is true that during 
the same years—the 1970’s—the Soviet Union 
achieved military and strategic parity with the United 
States, albeit at great economic and social cost, and 
expanded its influence in Southeast Asia, Afghanistan, 
Africa, and Latin America. But this expansion caused 
the Soviet Union to become internationally isolated and 
to miss the ‘“scientific-technical revolution.”°” On 
November 4, 1987, Gorbachev admitted before party 
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leaders from Eastern Europe gathered in Moscow to 
celebrate the 70th anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion that the capitalist countries were taking advan- 
tage of this scientific-technical revolution, while 
“real socialism” lagged behind capitalism in techno- 
logical development; thus, he continued, the “familiar 
formula of the constantly worsening general crisis of 
capitalism” could no longer be maintained.2° Gorba- 
chev discussed socialism’s lag in development in 
greater detail before an all-Union student forum in No- 
vember 1989: 


The world is on the threshold of a new information so- 
ciety. We have to recognize that any delay in that di- 
rection of the development of society is equal to a 
strategic defeat. Moreover, if we continue to develop 
at the previous rates, we run the risk of hopelessly 
lagging behind the world scientific, technical, and so- 
cial progress.°9 


The new middle classes and in particular the young 
generation in Eastern Europe wanted to take part in the 
modern information revolution, which they could not do 
under the central planning dictatorship and the infor- 
mation monopoly of the party. They compared the 
failed integration of CEMA with the successful integra- 
tion of the European Community. They saw the West’s 
functioning democracies, markets, freedom, and well- 
being of the population. All this was a magnet for the 
East European societies, which historically had seen 
themselves as belonging to Europe. 

The evolution of democracy in the West through new 
political and social processes influenced the Eastern 
Europeans no less than the West’s economic success- 
es.*° Gorbachev himself adapted modern Western 
ideas into his “new thinking.” Civic committees, the ac- 
tivation of women and young people, reforms in the 
churches, the emergence of the “Greens,” legal 
strikes, peace demonstrations, as well as the work of 
Amnesty International and the World Wildlife Fund, in- 
spired the establishment of similar groups in Eastern 
Europe, such as Solidarity in Poland, the citizen forums 
in East Germany and Czechoslovakia, church peace 
initiatives, Helsinki monitors, environmentalists, and 
others. These groups opposed the ruling regime and 
became the core first of dissident movements, then of 
peaceful and orderly mass demonstrations. Finally, 


SN 


38M. S. Gorbachev, /zbrannyye rechi i stat’, Vol. 5, p. 439. 

39Pravda, Nov. 16, 1989. 

“See Russell J. Dalton and Manfred Kuechler, Challenging the Political 
Order—New Social and Political Movements in Western Democracies, 
Cambridge, Polity Press, 1990. 


many became active participants in the change of pow- 
er in their countries. 

By penetrating the Iron Curtain, whose main purpose 
was to block “imperialistic propaganda,” television 
played an important role in the revolution of 1989. When 
Eastern Europe could no longer be barred from West- 
ern television, the information monopoly of the party 
was broken and its propaganda unmasked as a lie. 
Moreover, Western television broadcasts of the dem- 
onstrations spread the uncensored slogans of the pro- 
tests, had amobilizing effect on other citizens, and in all 
probability inhibited the authorities from using force 
and so contributed to the peaceful course of events. 
The 1989 revolution was the first television revolution in 
history. 

In a broad sense, the revolution in Eastern Europe is 
both a result of the new shift of power in favor of the 
West, both on the continent and globally, and a major 
factor in helping to accelerate this shift. 


Prospects for Democracy and Market 


In many aspects, the trends in Eastern Europe are 
reminiscent of Western Europe after World War ||, when 
men like Charles de Gaulle, Alcide de Gasperi, Konrad 
Adenauer, and others, who had not been connected to 
fascist parties or who had been in the resistance 
against fascism, began reconstruction. They had no in- 
tention of restoring the French Republic of the interwar 
period, the Italian monarchy, or the Weimar republic. It 
was their experiences of the past that induced them to 
create new democracies and new parties. Between 
these new democracies and parties, new forms of co- 
operation developed that were unknown to the ‘“‘Con- 
cert of Europe,” and this cooperation in turn led to the 
founding of the European Community. In Eastern Eu- 
rope as well, new leaders have risen to power who had 
dissented from communist totalitarianism or who had 
even been in its prisons. While they are set on disman- 
tling the communist system, they are not trying to re- 
Store the Pitsudski dictatorship, the Benes republic, or 
the Horthy regency. Instead, they want to create new 
political structures modeled on successful contempo- 
rary examples in the West. 

It is true, however, that in Western Europe, private 
property, legal norms, and capitalist enterprises had 
survived amid the ruins of World War || and drew re- 
newed strength from liberal economic reforms and the 
massive Marshall Plan. By contrast, Eastern Europe is 
burdened with the catastrophic economic and environ- 
mental consequences of a planned economy. Trans- 
forming this system into a market economy will be diffi- 


cult and costly. So far, the theoretical and practical 
knowledge of how to bring about a transition from totali- 
tarianism to democracy and from plan to market is just 
being acquired, and this will certainly create additional 
problems. The difficulty of the undertaking has been 
pointed out by Karl Popper: 


Of course it’s impossible to accomplish a direct tran- 
sition from totalitarianism to democracy, if only be- 
cause this period is characterized by an immense in- 
formation vacuum—as a consequence of the closed 
nature of society. /t is more difficult to pass over from 
totalitarianism to democracy than from democracy to 
totalitarianism. . . . Totalitarianism, especially in the 
absence of private property, completely stifles de- 
mocracy. ... Democracy calls for deep-going, value- 
oriented changes in the public mentality—it calls for 
time.4" 


Among the problems of transition are not only how to 
deal with the consequences of “real socialism,” such 
as economic underdevelopment, devastating ecologi- 
cal damage, the lingering effects of ideological indoc- 
trination, but also how to deal with the communists 
themselves. In the West after the war, Nazis, fascists, 
and quislings were prevented from reentering political 
life by the victors, the political climate, the rejection of 
recent history, and the question of war guilt. War crimi- 
nals were punished, and their parties prohibited. In 
Eastern Europe, on the other hand, the communists are 
still very much around, and their parties have merely 
been renamed. They still control their parties’ vast 
wealth, hold positions in national and local government, 
or continue to operate from the underground like the 
Stasi (East German secret police) cells in Germany. 
They lay claim to human rights and freedom of speech 
for themselves, the very rights they had denied to oth- 
ers. Moscow for its part seeks to protect the comrades 
in the former ‘fraternal countries” from persecution by 
invoking the Helsinki Accord. At the same time, party 
apparatchiks and planning bureaucrats, who had led 
their countries into misery and had taken repressive 
measures against all private enterprise, now seize “so- 
cialist property,” state and collective combines, for 
their personal benefit. Their conversion into liberal poli- 
ticians and entrepreneurs is rather doubtful. There is 
growing popular indignation and resentment of the for- 
mer oppressors, who are unfit for the democratic re- 
forms or even sabotage them—and who perhaps are 


*'Karl Popper interview in Moscow News, No. 46, Nov. 25—Dec. 2, 1990, 
p. 16. 
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scheming to stage a comeback. Settling accounts with 
the communists in Eastern Europe will remain a difficult 
moral and political task and a test for the new democra- 
cies. 

Future developments in Eastern Europe will certainly 
hinge on the success of perestroyka and democracy in 
the Soviet Union. By the same token, the success of the 
East European revolution set an example for the demo- 
cratic forces in the Soviet Union and for the nations who 
struggle for independence from the center. It has also 
evoked the dismay of Soviet conservative forces over 
the “loss of Eastern Europe.” A relapse in Moscow into 
reaction or dictatorship would pose a burden and a 
threat for the young democracies. On the other hand, 
the intensifying relationships between some East Euro- 
pean countries and the Baltic republics, Belorussia, 
and Ukraine, which are also striving for independence 
and democracy, offer the prospect for new forms of co- 
operation in Eastern Europe. 

In Eastern Europe, the dramatic days and the elation 
of 1989 were followed by a letdown and even disap- 
pointment—this is only natural. However, fears and 
predictions began to be voiced that the vacuum left by 
communism would be filled by a dangerous national- 
ism and that the “Balkanization” of Eastern Europe or 
even chaos was around the corner. Communists con- 
sider it self-evident that only they can create order and 
progress and that, without them, catastrophes and 
chaos are inevitable. Thus, after the turn of events in 
Eastern Europe, Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
predicted in March 1990 that surprises, crises, and ca- 
tastrophes would happen there, and after the East Eu- 
ropean reforms failed, power would be seized by “a 
great dictator or an operetta dictator.’ (In his resigna- 
tion speech of December 20, 1990, Shevardnadze ex- 
pressed fear that “dictatorship is coming” even earlier 
to the Soviet Union itself.)*? Leftist circles in the West, 
whose illusions about a “third way” were crushed by 
the revolution in Eastern Europe, also cannot find any- 
thing positive in the expansion of the despised bour- 
geois system east of the Elbe and the Danube rivers. 

The contest between the old totalitarian structures 
and the new state of law in the East European countries 
is in fact a power struggle between communists and 
anti-communists. It influences or causes the outbreak 


42/nterview with Ogonek (Moscow), No. 11, March 1990, p. 3. Professor 
Ralf Dahrendorf's view was just as pessimistic: “In East Central Europe, many 
unhappy combinations are thinkable. Quickly changing governments and 
even regimes which leave few traces other than a near-total disenchantment 
are as possible as new political monopolies, and as prolonged states of 
confusion and disorientation.” Ralf Dahrendorf, Reflections on the Revolution 
in Europe, New York, Random House, 1990, p. 111. 

43See FBIS-SOV, Dec. 20, 1990, p. 12. 
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of national conflicts, for instance, between the Slovaks 
and the Czechs, when peoples and regions want to 
break loose from a dogmatic and dictatorial center that 
for a long time had negated their aspirations and wel- 
fare (as is also the case in the bloody conflicts in Yugo- 
slavia or in Soviet republics). With the collapse of com- 
munism, nationalism is seen as the new enemy-image 
and the new cause for alarm. Communism, which had 
shown little understanding for nationalism from Marx to 
Gorbachev and had tried to replace it with “proletarian 
internationalism,” proved unable to suppress national 
feelings. National identity was at the core of individual 
and group self-confidence and became the seed from 
which resistance to communism grew. In this sense, 
nationalism has a positive function of which the people 
can be proud and it can also help heal the effects of the 
trauma of the past 40 years. Nineteen-eighty-nine was 
not characterized by ethnic or nationalistic conflicts, it 
was “a year of solidarity within and among the na- 
tions.’"44 

Currently, the conditions do not exist for a revival of 
the extreme nationalism that turned Eastern Europe into 
an epicenter of conflict between the two World Wars. In- 
terwar nationalism arose in agricultural societies with 
feudal upper classes; both have disappeared. Nor do 
large Jewish minorities which were the target of anti-Se- 
mitism still exist (although the disappearance of the 
Jews has not led to a disappearance of anti-Semitism). 
A former function of nationalism was the autarkic pro- 
tection of a self-sufficient national economy and the re- 
pulse of foreign investments—which are now more than 
welcome. Additionally, interwar nationalism in Eastern 
Europe was fueled and utilized by the great powers of 
the time—Germany, France, but also Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union—in their struggle for spheres of influ- 
ence and markets. 

Today, the East European societies are as changed 
as are their international surroundings. The “German 
threat,” for example, which until recently stirred nation- 
alist resentment or drove people into Moscow’s em- 
brace, no longer seems to cause much alarm, not even 
after reunification. This does not preclude internal or 
external forces (possibly the East European commu- 
nists or Moscow, from whom the loudest warnings 
against nationalism come) from fanning the fires of na- 
tionalism for their own purposes. But advanced Euro- 
pean integration and the modern world as a whole are 
not a fertile ground for nurturing nationalism’s former 
virulence. We should also not forget that Eastern Eu- 
rope was once characterized by a high degree of reli- 


“Timothy Garton Ash, op. cit., p. 145. 
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gious and cultural tolerance, that most of its educated 
citizens were multilingual, and that the same liberal 
ideas were shared by them. 

Assertions that these peoples and countries are unfit 
for democracy and a market economy because they 
have not known them in the past is both historically in- 
accurate as well as unfounded and presumptuous. 
They supported and fought for democracy when it was 
already becoming stale and sluggish elsewhere. 
Through television, East Europeans learned how de- 
mocracy functioned in the West and so had no cause 
for illusions. The first free elections were held in Poland 
in June 1989, and in East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary in 1990. They resulted in majorities for the 
democratic forces and inflicted defeat upon the com- 
munists and their successor parties, forcing them into 
opposition. The elections showed that the new democ- 
racies functioned amazingly well even after 40 years of 
totalitarianism.*° The new parliaments in Warsaw, 
Prague, and Budapest function neither better nor 
worse than those in Paris, Bonn, and Bern. 

In economic terms, the East European countries pos- 
sessed raw materials, a developed agriculture, an in- 
cipient modern industry, and a flourishing trade with 
East and West. In addition to the destruction during the 
war and German occupation, these assets fell victim to 
communist expropriation, central planning, and Soviet 
exploitation. Anyone who knew these countries before 
the war and revisits them now is struck by their back- 
wardness in comparison to what existed before the 
war. The Eastern Europeans experienced the market in 
the most primitive form of capitalism, the black market, 
which grew immensely under the stagnating planned 
economy. Their expanding foreign trade with the West 
brought them into contact with modern management. 

The crucial point is that the people, nations, and 
states of Eastern Europe are impelled toward the West 
and toward Europe, to which they traditionally have be- 
longed. This impulse arises not only from understand- 
able materialistic reasons—it is also a matter of convic- 
tion and an expression of their new freedom. A 
continental shift is under way in which the parts that had 
been driven to the East are returning to Europe. Some 
see in this shift the specter of an imminent Vé/kerwan- 
derung, although, for the time-being, the threat of a 
massive migration should be regarded more as a form 


“During the East German elections on March 18, 1990, the SED, which 
had changed its name to “Party of Democratic Socialism” (PDS) received only 
16.3 percent of the votes. On March 25, 1990, the “Hungarian Socialist 
Party” (formerly the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party) received only 8.5 
percent, and on June 10, 1990, the Communist Party of Czechslovakia 
received only 13.6 percent. These parties had claimed 90 percent or more of 
the votes in the elections held under their control. 


Table 1: Eastern Europe, 1988 


Country Area in km.? Population Labor force 
Bulgaria 111,000 8,987,000 4,057,000 
Hungary 93,000 10,590,000 3,840,000 
East Germany 108,000 16,675,000 7,950,000 
Poland 313,000 37,775,000 12,812,000 
Romania 238,000 23,112,000 7,843,000 
Czechoslovakia 128,000 15,624,000 7,217,000 
Total 991,000 112,763,000 43,719,000 


Source: Statisticheskiy Yezhegodnik Stran-Chlenov Soveta Ekonomicheskoi 
Vzaimopomoshchi (Statistical Yearbook of the Member-Countries of the Coun- 
cil for Economic Mutual Assistance), Moscow, “Statistika,” 1989. 


of political blackmail and a worst-case scenario, than a 
real possibility.*© 

After all, what is new and significant today is that 
Western Europeans are not competing among them- 
selves for spheres of influence in the East as they had 
done from time immemorial. Instead, they are ready 
jointly to help their freed neighbors and to open the 
doors for them to institutions like the Council of Europe 
and the European Community. The end of the division 
of Germany and the return of Eastern Europe, which 
represents an area the size of France, Italy, and the for- 
mer German Federal Republic combined, and which 
has more than 100 million inhabitants and a labor force 
of over 40 million people (see Table 1), represents not 
simply a burden but also an enrichment and growth po- 
tential for Europe, which will be needed in the 21st cen- 
tury. Indeed, as we know from the history of economic 
development, it is possible for the more backward 
countries to overtake the more advanced. Thus, there 
exists the chance that after clearing the rubble from the 
planned economy, the East European countries will in- 
troduce the most up-to-date technologies, experiment 
with break-through processes, and even compete with 
the older industrialized states—as Japan and Germany 
have managed to do with the United States. 

Thus, there are reasons for optimism in assessing the 
future prospects of Eastern Europe. This does not 
mean ignoring justified concerns and skeptical esti- 
mates like those expressed by Professor Dahrendorf, 
who writes that a new civil society “will not grow in a 
season or a parliamentary period.” The path “is fraught 
with risks and obstacles,” there is the “dilemma of polit- 
ical and economic reform,” and it is even possible that 


€Timothy Garton Ash summarized a 1987 poll on the opinion of Polish 
secondary school students in The Uses of Adversity (Cambridge, Granta 
Books, 1989, p. 249) as follows: “What they want is to travel to the West for 
a year, earn some hard currency, maybe learn some capitalist skills, and then 
return to set up a small private firm in Poland... .” 
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“the attempt can fail.”*” To be sure, the Eastern Euro- 
peans are eager for the comforts of a consumer-orient- 
ed society; yet they fear its drudgery, deceits, and glit- 
ter. Despite all the problems, difficulties, and 
uncertainties that should not be underestimated, the 
predominant trend is the impulse of the Eastern Euro- 
peans toward the West, their desire to belong to a unit- 
ed Europe and to lead a “normal life” in a European 
framework. On the Western side, there is the willing- 
ness and the resources to support this striving of the 
East European neighbors. On this point, | concur entire- 
ly with Dahrendorf, who writes: 


! delight at the signs of an openness all over Europe 
which, far from being a threat to the British, the 
French, the German constitutions of liberty, reaffirm 
their principles and call upon us more fortunate Euro- 
peans to help—to help understand what is happen- 
ing, and perhaps even to help lay foundations for the 
open society.*8 


Revolutionary Change in the West 


Despite justified joy and relief over the turn of 
events in Eastern Europe, it is not yet time to proclaim 
a victory of the West or the “triumph of capitalism” 
and then to rest on one’s laurels. In view of these en- 
tirely changed circumstances, the Western states, 
communities, and organizations cannot go on as usu- 
al or act as if nothing will change for them. They too 
will find revolutionary change inescapable even 
though it will not entail an actual change of power. A 
radical change in ways of thinking, in institutions, and 
in forms of cooperation is essential. Inspired by the 
actions of the Eastern Europeans, the peoples of the 
West will have to reconsider and test what freedom 
and democracy mean to them. The West can learn 
from the East European political experience, moral 
courage, and cultural achievements despite oppres- 
sion, aS well as from the nonviolent demonstrations 
and the “round table” negotiations. Such lessons can 
be put to use in the service of Western democracy 
and cooperation. 

Postwar development of Western Europe was 
shaped by the necessity for economic reconstruction 
and the creation of free democracies and markets, 
defense in view of the threat from the Soviet Union 
and, related to it, the nuclear umbrella provided by 


4’Dahrendorf, op. cit., pp. 106-07. 
48Ibid., p. 32. 


Revolution in Europe 


Czechoslovak President Vaclav Havel and NATO Secretary General Manfred Woerner at the center of the 
conference table at NATO headquarters on March 21, 1991. 


the United States. Last but not least, there was the need 
to make the Federal Republic of Germany an integral 
part of Europe. These tasks were carried out success- 
fully and led to new forms of cooperation and integra- 
tion in the political, economic, and military spheres. 
German-French reconciliation was a major achieve- 
ment in this process. Conceptual and organizational ef- 
forts were aimed at stability, security, and predictabili- 
ty; with regard to the East, efforts were concentrated on 
the maintenance of the status quo and equilibrium. 
Concepts like “roll-back,” the liberation of Eastern Eu- 
rope, or the reunification of Germany remained empty, 
inoperative slogans. The new geopolitical era, by con- 
trast, will be characterized by permanent change, in- 
Stability, uncertainty, and risk, both globally and on the 
European continent. 

A completely new situation has arisen in Europe. The 
division of the continent has been overcome and with it 
the “historic contradiction between the two systems, 
socialism and capitalism” has ended. The Soviet 
Union, which had been a threat and a force to be reck- 
oned with in Europe during the postwar era, has had to 
withdraw from Eastern Europe and lost its outer empire. 
It is not certain if the Soviet Union will make it into the 
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21st century as a superpower and centralized state. 
The present process of disintegration and renewal in 
the inner Soviet empire represents a factor of uncertain- 
ty in Europe and will pose new tasks. 

The instability created by new, future-oriented forces 
could be magnified by a different instability coming in 
the wake of attempts at restoration by old forces, such 
as the Communist party and the Soviet army. The two 
superpowers, the USA and the USSR, which have been 
decisive forces in the maintenance of the status quo on 
our continent since Yalta and Potsdam, will lose some 
of their influence. Therefore, the Europeans will have to 
make their own decisions on security and foreign poli- 
cy. The existing collective structures and plans for their 
expansion are hardly suited to the new tasks. They 
have become obsolete or, like the Warsaw Pact and 
CEMA, have already disappeared. 

Although the CSCE made a significant contribution to 
the democratization of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union and to a peaceful resolution of conflicts, the Hel- 
sinki process functioned only in the framework of a bi- 
polar security structure and aimed at maintaining the 
Status quo and cooperation between East and West on 
an equal footing. For this reason, the Helsinki pro- 


cess, too, belongs to the past. Perhaps it was a mistake 
that over the past three or four years, as Gorbachev's 
policy of openness was just beginning, no determined 
attempt was made to create a new security organiza- 
tion in Europe in which “the entire Soviet Union would 
be included, and thereby support provided to those 
forces that had always wanted to open Russia to Eu- 
rope.’”*? Doubts about the solidity and future effective- 
ness of the CSCE structures were increased by the diffi- 
culties that emerged during and after the fall 1990 
meeting in Paris with regard to the establishment of 
new institutions and the achievement of conventional 
disarmament. 

NATO has proved itself a successful defense alli- 
ance for containing the Soviet Union and will probably 
retain in the near future certain security functions, 
which, until now, have been focused exclusively on the 
Warsaw Pact and the Soviet army positioned on the 
Elbe. Now NATO faces the difficult task of converting a 
military alliance into a political organization, of adapting 
transatlantic ties to the new circumstances, and, above 
all, of strengthening the sporadic cooperation with 
America and defining the future role of the organization 
in the United Nations framework and in regional con- 
flicts. In general, military-strategic considerations, 
which were dominant over the past 45 years, will have 
to yield to economic considerations. 

The European Community is looking toward an en- 
larged and cohesive market in 1992, whose impact on 
the existing institutions in Brussels and Strasbourg can- 
not be predicted. Its present structure, however, will also 
be changed or even burst apart as a result of Germany’s 
reunification and its political and economic dimension in 
the center of Europe as well as in the Community. The 
Community still has to come to terms with this new devel- 
opment. The larger Federal Republic has yet to demon- 
strate its role as an integrating factor in the EC and as a 
bridge to the East. The EC will also change due to the in- 
evitable inclusion of the East European countries and the 
probable membership of the European Free Trade Asso- 
Ciation countries. The challenges of an expanded market, 
the integration of a growing number of new members, 


49See former commander of NATO forces, General Gerd Schmickle in 
Politik und Wirtschaft (Zurich), Special issue, No. 22, January 1991, p. 21. 
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and the global interdependence with America, the So- 
viet Union, and the Asian-Pacific area will hardly allow 
the EC to isolate itself behind the ramparts of the Rome 
Accords and the bureaucracy in Brussels. 

The enormous dimension of these processes and 
their breakneck speed have not even begun to pene- 
trate our consciousness. They can be dealt with only by 
jettisoning obsolete ways of thinking and excessively 
narrow notions of stability and by consciously accept- 
ing instability and risks. A deliberate participation in the 
processes of change is needed, in order to direct this 
change into foreseeable and controllable channels. Of 
course, the current development does not mean the 
sudden end of CSCE, NATO, the EC, and other institu- 
tions, but these institutions will have to undergo sub- 
stantial reorganization if they want to maintain their ex- 
istence. Moreover, new mechanisms will have to be 
created in the areas of politics, economics, ecology, 
and culture, as well as in security and foreign policy, 
which can build on existing experience and the new 
trust in multilateral cooperation. 

The revolutionary changes in Europe will also have 
an impact on national institutions and processes. The 
economic processes and the requirements of the mod- 
ern information society will have a revolutionary impact 
on financial systems, banking, production, manage- 
ment, and marketing. The new quality of information, in 
the sense of dissemination and constant innovation, will 
influence the media both as a “productive force” anda 
“fourth estate.” 

The governmental, economic, and intellectual tasks 
that appear on the horizon can be mastered only by a 
corresponding adaptation and preparation of the edu- 
cational system. This is especially true for universities 
and colleges. Their organization, teaching, and re- 
search are predicated on Western thought, political or- 
der, and methods of work, and are thus currently orient- 
ed toward stability and predictability. Innovation often 
is largely outside this frame of reference. Meanwhile, a 
structuralist perception and a general preoccupation 
with microprocesses prevent us from focusing on larger 
interrelationships and future developments. However, 
quite different types of knowledge and cadres will be re- 
quired for anew era of permanent change, instability, and 
risk, with inherent perils as well as opportunities. 


Givil-Military Relations in China: 
Tiananmen and After 


Harlan W. Jencks 

y resorting to brute force on June 3-4, 1989, the 

elderly “hard-liners” of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) brought enormous discredit upon 
political institutions of the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC), and increased their dependence on the military. 
Although the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) has 
shown little sign of disloyalty or disobedience, Deng 
Xiaoping, Yang Shangkun and the hard-line party 
“elders” have been deeply concerned about military 
loyalty since the Tiananmen Incident. Their concern 
was heightened by the violent collapse of the Ceau- 
sescu regime in December 1989 and the spectacle of 
Romanian security police fighting soldiers—with Chi- 
nese weapons—in the streets of Bucharest. ' 

The 1989 crisis saw Deng Xiaoping repeat many of 
the mistakes that Mao Zedong made in his declining 
years. Deng demolished the political arrangements he 
had set up to assure a peaceful transition after his own 
death, and left the PLA as the primary institution that will 
determine China’s future. Ironically, Deng’s own re- 
forms spawned the demonstrations that forced his 
hand. In the end, he had little choice but to accede to, 
and join with, the aged coterie of hard-liners who had 
opposed his reforms all along. Today, Deng is only 
“first among equals” in this “gang of elders,” which in- 
cludes himself, Yang Shangkun, Li Xiannian, Yao Yilin, 
Chen Yun, Wang Zhen, Wan Li, Bo Yibo, Deng Ying- 
zhao, and Peng Zhen. Together they have ultimate 


Harlan W. Jencks is Research Associate at the Cen- 
ter for Chinese Studies, University of California 
(Berkeley), and Adjunct Professor at the Monterey In- 
stitute of International Studies. The author wishes to 
thank Monte Bullard, Paul Godwin, Jason Hu , Rich- 
ard Latham, Roderick MacFarquhar, and Allen Whit- 
ing for their valuable comments on an earlier draft of 
this article. 


political authority, including authority over the Politburo 
of the CCP. The authority of this uneasy coalition is en- 
tirely extra-legal, based on personal prestige and influ- 
ence, as well as on patronage networks. 

Like Mao before him, Deng has endlessly advocated 
party control of the PLA. Since his return to power in 
1977, he has labored, with limited success, to reestab- 
lish the organizational strength and the prestige of the 
CCP. He also attempted to carve out separate roles for 
the party, the PLA, and the government. These reforms 
implied that the military would no longer be used to set- 
tle political disagreements within the party. Yet when 
Deng’s own power and policy preferences were chal- 
lenged, he used the military to override the party’s inter- 
nal decision-making and control mechanisms. In the 
1989 crisis, the party failed to function as an institution, 
largely because Deng (its real leader) opposed Zhao 
Ziyang (its nominal leader). 

In April-May 1989, while the leadership was para- 
lyzed by internal divisions, the situation in the streets 
got out of hand. No one acted when the demonstrations 
were still manageable. The military high command avoid- 
ed taking sides in the political debate, and apparently 
hesitated to obey (possibly contradictory) orders from ad 
hoc or irregular sources. There were instances of PLA 
and police commanders refusing to carry out orders from 
the supposedly retired “proletarian revolutionaries of the 
older generation.” A few days before martial law was de- 
Clared, a rumor had it that a People’s Armed Police (PAP) 
commander in Beijing had refused to suppress the dem- 
onstrations because his orders to do so were illegal. 
Lt. Gen. Xu Qinxian, commander of 38th Army, simi- 
larly refused and then resigned, partly for the same 


AFP (Hong Kong), Dec. 27, 1989, reported a secret Politburo meeting on 
the Romanian situation. See also Willy Wo-lap Lam in South China Morning Post 
(Hong Kong), Dec. 27, 1989. Both reports are reprinted in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-CHI), 
Dec. 27, 1989, p. 10. 
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Deng Xiaoping, together with Yang Shangkun, Li Peng, and Wan Li in September 1989. 


reason. These incidents speak volumes about the re- 
forms of the 1980's. Raising the issue of /egality (i.e., the 
formal chain of command) would not have occurred to 
any Chinese a decade earlier. In 1989, it was one of 
several ways soldiers tried to keep out of the debate, 
and out of the political arena. But they were ultimately 
pulled in, and forced to commit themselves. 

In late May 1989, central authority was clarified. De- 
spite their reservations about the wisdom of their or- 
ders, and about the ad hoc authority of the “gang of 
elders,” the vast majority of PLA officers obeyed. 
Troops went into the streets, and did what they were or- 
dered to do. It certainly was not a “military takeover.” 
The PLA recognized that a unified, disciplined, national 
army enforcing bad policy is better than a divided army 
at war with itself even for the best of reasons. However, 
many officers resented being cast as the instrument of 
repression, and being thrust back into factional politics. 
Most of all, they resented losing the respect and affec- 
tion that most people still held for the PLA, despite the 
abuses of the Cultural Revolution and the less-than- 
glorious war with Vietnam. 


Commanding the Gun 


Virtually all students of civil-military relations agree 
that the strength of civilian political institutions is the 
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crucial determinant of the character of civil-military re- 
lations.* Weak or unstable political systems spawn mili- 
tary praetorianism. A given in politically developing 
states is that when civilian political institutions (demo- 
cratic or otherwise) become discredited, they are vul- 
nerable to military penetration. Even a professional offi- 
cer corps may intervene, regarding itself as the 
“guardian” of national virtue.? 

In China in the 1920's and 1930's, the noted philoso- 
pher, diplomat, and literary figure Hu Shi correctly in- 
sisted that China’s most basic problem was not the 
strength of warlordism, but rather the lack of “secure 
civil authority, and this lack was not the fault of the sol- 
diers; it was the fault of the civilians themselves.’”* Hu 
Shi’s analysis would further suggest that total reliance 
on the military for the maintenance of authority in the 
wake of Tiananmen reflects not so much aspirations on 
the part of the military to hold civil power as it does the 
failure of the government to create a strong and autono- 


2Amos Perlmutter, The Military and Politics in Modern Times, New 
Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1977, p. 9. This discussion draws heavily on 
Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies, New Haven, 
CT, Yale University Press, 1977, Ch. 4. 

3On “guardianship,” see Huntington, op. cit., pp. 225~33. Perlmutter 
describes “arbitrator” praetorianism in similar terms in op. Cit., 
pp. 104-07 and 141-44. 

4Arthur Waldron, “Warlordism Versus Federalism: The Revival of a 
Debate?” China Quarterly (London), March 1990, pp. 121-22. 
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mous civil administration, both nationally and locally. In 
1989, leading dissident Yan Jiaqi argued that ‘only the 
creation of a true constitutional system . . . will open the 
possibility of making the military national, and not politi- 
cal [guojiahua he fei zhengzhihua].’”° 

Mao was right that political power comes from the bar- 
rel of a gun. If the military leaders who control a 
nation’s weapons are not to dictate to, or take over, the 
civilian administration, they either must be controlled by 
countervailing forces like the secret police (what Samuel 
Huntington calls “subjective civilian control”) or they must 
themselves accept that it is in the best interest of the state 
and of the military itself to accede to civilian authority. 
They may do so because of their own military profession- 
alism, or for ideological, religious, or other reasons. 

Fully developed professionalism (military, medical, 
legal, or whatever) is impossible in a Leninist state. True 
professionalism involves autonomy, which implies so- 
cial-political pluralism, which even CCP reformers like 
Zhao Ziyang have rejected. However, the level of mili- 
tary professionalism in the PLA did increase markedly 
during the 1979-89 decade of reform. The PLA would 
not have obeyed as well, nor closed ranks so quickly, in 
June-July 1989, if it had been as factionalized and re- 
gionalized as it was 10 years earlier. 

Today’s civil-military crisis is shaped by the PLA’s rel- 
atively increased level of military professionalism. “If 
nothing else, the rhetoric that came with a decade of 
military reform created an expectation,” Richard 
Latham argues, “that orders to the military would be- 
come regularized” and legal.® Many PLA officers were 
led to believe that factional political exploitation of the 
PLA was a thing of the past. In the 1989 crisis, however, 
this aspect of political institutionalization, like so many 
others, collapsed when the two main architects of the 
military reforms, Deng Xiaoping and Yang Shangkun,’ 
reverted to ad hoc authoritarianism. 

The reforms of the 1980’s tried to reconcile irrecon- 
cilables: a Leninist vanguard party and regularized 
procedures; “absolute party control” and military pro- 
fessionalism. A Marxist-Leninist party is defined by its 
“correct line,” whereas “seeking truth from facts” im- 
plies tolerance, multiple truths, pluralism, and compro- 
mise.® Deng and Yang are still Marxist-Leninists, after 


®Yan Jiaqi, “China Is No ‘Republic’,” Huagiao ribao (New York), July 24 
and 25, 1989, p. 8, as cited in Waldron, loc. cit., p. 125. 

®Richard J. Latham, “China's Party-Army Relations After June 1989: A 
Case of Miles’ Law?” unpublished paper, July 1990, p. 8. 

7Yang Shangkun generally supported Deng’s reforms throughout the 
1980's. He was given overall responsibility for reforming military manpower 
and organization in 1983. See Yuan Houqun, “Brief Stories of the Chinese 
PLA Reorganization and Force-Reduction Process,” Kunlun (Hong Kong), 
March-April 1987, pp. 6-7. 
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all; they refused to compromise and repudiated regu- 
larized procedures. As in the Cultural Revolution, the 
PLA ultimately intervened in response to an illegal, fac- 
tional order from the maximum leader rather than to an 
order of the CCP. Naturally, the PLA’s hesitancy to fol- 
low this order is officially attributed to ideological ‘‘con- 
tamination” rather than to the illegality of the order. 

The June 4 Incident also created considerable con- 
fusion about the command mechanism(s) that shifted 
the PLA to military intervention. Irregular or arbitrary 
procedures confused military command and control. 
They included “the nonutilization of available pro- 
cedures” and “the intrusion of leaders without formal 
military responsibility (in particular, Premier Li Peng 
and the leadership of the Beijing Municipal People’s 
Government) into armed forces channels.’? 

Deng’s “extraordinary action of redeploying troop 
units from other military regions to Beijing and its envi- 
rons,” as well as the martial-law authorities’ heavy reli- 
ance on main-force units and strategic reserves, be- 
trayed doubts about Beijing-based PLA and PAP units. 
Moreover, Zhao Ziyang, Supposedly the “leader” of the 
Central Military Commission (CMC),'° was excluded 
from decision-making after May 19, a move that seems 
to have been the basis for several commanders’ ques- 
tioning of the /egality of their orders. Deng and Yang re- 
sorted to “out-of-channel” arrangements that preempt- 
ed Zhao Ziyang’s ultimate assumption of supreme civil 
and military authority. According to Jonathan Pollack, it 
is “entirely possible that a majority of the then-extant 
executive committee of the Military Commission (Zhao 
Ziyang, Yang Shangkun, Hong Xuezhi, Liu Huaqing, 
and Qin Jiwei) would have opposed or seriously ques- 
tioned the decision to impose martial law.”"' Ultimately, 
however, extra-legal arrangements, justified by “quasi- 
statutory procedures and regulations,” outmaneu- 
vered moderate party and army leaders who voiced 
reservations about the use of force. In the process, 
these arrangements created enormous confusion, plus 
a continuing authority crisis. 

In retrospect, “confusion” best characterizes the mil- 


8Kenneth Jowitt prompted this discussion. 

°The following is drawn from Jonathan D. Pollack, “Structure and 
Process in the Chinese Military System,” forthcoming in a volume on 
bureaucracy and policy-making in China, edited by David Lampton and 
Kenneth Lieberthal, University of California Press, 1991. Draft MS pp. 43-44. 
| have offered my own detailed analyses of the 1989 crisis in Harlan W. 
Jencks, “The Losses in Tiananmen Square,” Air Force Magazine, (Arlington, 
VA), November 1989, pp. 62-66; and Harlan W. Jencks, “The Military in 
China,” Current History (Philadelphia), September 1989, pp. 265-68, 291-93. 

'°In June 1988, Deng told a Polish delegation, ‘| have handed over my 
duties, and the Central Military Commission is now under the leadership of 
Comrade Zhao Ziyang." Zhongguo xinwen she (Beijing), June 7, 1988, 
trans. in FB/S-CHI, June 8, 1988, p. 8. 

"Pollack, loc. cit., p. 44. 
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itary aspects of the Tiananmen tragedy—confusion 
about who ultimately commanded the army and how. 
Richard Latham has pointed out that ‘some party apol- 
ogists have laid the blame at the feet of individual PLA 
officers.” But, he argues, “there is reasonable cause to 
conclude . . . that the bedrock problem is how the 
party commands the gun.” '* According to Latham, there 
was never any question about the PLA’s loyalty to what he 
Calls the “party of policy.” Official post-hoc commentary, 
by focusing on the “party-commands-the-gun”’ issue, 
has glossed over the dangerously flawed command- 
and-control system at the military/political apex. '? 

Latham further contends that neither the reformers 
nor the hard-liners can be comfortable with the actual 
or rumored command relationship between the party 
and army. He emphasizes that we do not know, and 
quite possibly nobody in China knows, just what is the 
“accepted or legal military chain of command at the top 
of the national command structure.” The most funda- 
mental “party-army question arising from [the Tianan- 
men crisis] was ‘Who in the party controls the army [and 
how]?’ rather than ‘Does the party control the army?’”'* 

In the late 1980's, a discrepancy between actual and 
formal authority developed as a result of the retirement 
of Deng and the elders from their formal party and state 
positions to the “second line.” Although Premier Li Peng 
and General Secretary Zhao Ziyang were given formal 
authority, Deng and other senior officials retained actu- 
al authority. This lack of connection between formal and 
actual authority would have caused problems even 
during a “normal” military crisis like an invasion; in the 
intra-party factional clash of 1989, it caused delay, con- 
fusion, and contradictory orders coming from multiple 
sources. “There is no way to know how even the best- 
intentioned PLA and CCP leaders understood the politi- 
cal maneuvering in early June” 1989.'° 

Foreign news coverage of the June 4 Incident was 
full of rumors and reports of opposition to PLA action by 
old military leaders, disobedience by some officers, re- 
ports that troops abandoned their weapons and equip- 
ment, references to armed clashes between “loyal” 
and “disloyal” units, etc. Such reports probably added 
to the confusion of the political leadership as well, in- 
creasing their misgivings about the loyalty and disci- 
pline of the PLA.'® 

In this century, Chinese politics have been a zero- 
sum game, and most CCP elders still think in terms of 
solving political problems with military force. The majority 
regard control of the military as necessary not only to pro- 
tect the party, but to protect themselves and their policy 
positions. Events in Eastern Europe in late 1989 only rein- 
forced that belief. Thus, whether formal rules specifying 
the chain of command exist or not, Chinese politicians 
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tend to fall back on personal relationships (guanxi/) and 
factional alliances in any civil-military crisis.'” 

Eberhard Sandschneider argues that the PLA’s polit- 
ical role varies, almost routinely, with the political situa- 
tion: The army is quiescent in times of political normal- 
cy, but intervenes, or is used to intervene, in times of 
political conflict.'® However, as Latham points out, 
Sandschneider disregards the enormous practical dif- 
ficulties the PLA has encountered in shifting between 
these disparate situations. Such “shifts are neither rou- 
tine nor easily accomplished, [and] the role changes 
have been controversial and divisive for the PLA.” 
Moreover, as the PLA professionalized during the 
1980's, it focused more sharply on its military missions. 
As aresult, force structure and weapons became more 
directly linked to those missions than to internal political 
imperatives. The June 4 Incident reveals that “many of 
the party's leaders were unaware of how force modern- 
ization constrains political employment options.”'9 

Although the PLA has shown little sign of disloyalty or 
disobedience, the “gang of elders” has sought to reas- 
sert its authority with traditional “Maoist” methods, es- 
pecially since the toppling of the Ceausescu regime in 
Romania. They have strengthened surveillance over 
society, government, and the army. They have instigat- 
ed campaigns to indoctrinate the population and to 
strengthen the PLA’s internal political control system. 
The relationship of the PLA to the party is being recast 
in strongly Maoist terms. Lei Feng, the perennial PLA 
model hero, is once again held up for emulation.7° 
“Redness” is again regarded as more important than 
“expertise” for cadre selection and promotion. lronical- 
ly, like Mao in the early 1960's, Deng and Yang hold up 
the PLA as a political model for the rest of society, even 
as they strive to shore up PLA loyalty.?' 


121 atham, loc. cit., p. 21 (emphasis in original). This section draws 
heavily on Latham’s analysis. 

'3Ibid., p. 3. 

“4Ibid., p. 17. 

SIbid., pp. 17 and 18. 

'Slbid., p. 16. 

'7Seventeen years ago, William Parrish made the same point in his 
critique of the “field army elites thesis.” See William L. Parrish, ‘Factions in 
Chinese Military Politics,” China Quarterly, October-December 1973, 
pp. 667-99. 

'8Sandschnieder makes this “military participation” argument in his 
“Military and Politics in the PRC,” in June Teufel Dreyer, Ed., Chinese Defense 
and Foreign Policy, New York, Paragon House, 1989, pp. 331-50. 

"91 atham, loc. cit., p. 12. 

0Xinhua, Feb. 24, 1990, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 2, 1990, pp. 23-24; and 
Xinhua Domestic Service, Mar. 6 , 1990, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 8, 1990, pp. 35-36. 

21Wang Changhan, “Uphold the Party’s Absolute Leadership over the 
Army with Great Firmness,” Jiefangjun bao (Beijing, hereafter-JFJB), Dec. 18, 
1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 16, 1990, Supplement, pp. 37-39; and Lao 
Yi, “The Gun Should Be Put Firmly in the Hands of People Loyal to the Party,” 
JFJB, Feb. 13, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 2, 1990, pp. 24-25. 
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Yunnan province. 


The old leaders are addressing the gravely dam- 
aged relationship between the PLA and the people with 
a campaign for “National Defense Education.” The 
Campaign's ostensible purpose is to implement the new, 
1990 Law on Protecting Military Installations, which is 
“different from education in preparation for war,” and 
aims rather at “forestalling subversive schemes by hos- 
tile forces at home and abroad,’”** promoting patri- 
otism, “safeguarding solidarity,” preventing ‘any ille- 
gal activities that may jeopardize and sabotage military 
facilities,” and enhancing respect for the military.° 


Internal-Security Forces 


In the aftermath of the Tiananmen massacre, the 
“gang of elders” has been concerned not only about 
PLA loyalty, but also about popular unrest. Deng Xiao- 
ping and the elders were particularly dissatisfied with 
the People’s Armed Police (which had been specifical- 
ly organized to maintain security) and its role in the 


One of several truckloads of Chinese People’s Armed Police drive through the S 
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events of April-May 1989, especially its performance in 
Beijing. Some PAP soldiers had openly supported the 
demonstrators in May and June.*4 

Between June 1989 and January 1990, several divi- 
sion-sized units from various PLA group armies in the 
Beijing area were reportedly transferred to the PAP.?° 
The police also began to get more publicity. Pictures 


22Renmin ribao, (Beijing—hereafter, RMRB), July 26, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, July 30, 1990, p. 30. 

23Wuhan, Hubei Provincial Service, July 22, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
July 24, 1990, p. 28; Guangzhou, Guangdong Provincial Service, July 25, 
1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, July 27, 1990, p. 34; Wuhan, Hubei Provincial 
Service, Aug. 2, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Aug. 3, 1990, pp. 46-47; 
Zhengzhou, Henan Provincial Service, Aug. 6, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Aug. 8, 1990, p. 53; and Nanjing, Jiangsu Provincial Service, July 21, 1990, 
trans. in FBIS-CHI, July 26, 1990, p. 35. 

*4Tai Ming Cheung, “Security Reshuffle,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong—hereafter, FEER), Mar. 1, 1990, p. 20; and Tang Tai (Hong 
Kong), Feb. 3, 1990, p. 8, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 16, 1990, Supplement, 
pp. 31-32. 

*°The New York Times, Apr. 15, 1990. | am grateful to Ellis L. Melvin for 
sharing his meticulous order-of-battle analysis of the June 4 Incident (private 
correspondence, Apr. 5, 1990). 


appeared showing them engaged not only in riot-con- 
trol training, but also in counter-terror exercises like 
hostage rescue. Elite PAP units were organized into 
“shock attack units” (tuji dui). Such publicity was in- 
tended to improve the morale and image of the PAP 
while warning dissidents that the police were ready to 
deal with them in a no-nonsense fashion.© 

In fall 1989, as European communist regimes crum- 
bled, military authorities in coastal provinces ex- 
pressed concern for the security of militia weapons- 
storage installations, and instituted inspections and 
other measures.*’ In February 1990, the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress passed 
the Draft Law on Protection of PRC Military Installa- 
tions.2° Several provincial governments decided to re- 
inforce the PAP by establishing rapid-response militia 
and reserve detachments. These detachments were to 
set up a “contingency system throughout the province 
with an emphasis on the coastal areas and cities.”?9 In 
December, although there was no Chinese public re- 
sponse to events in Romania except on a few college 
campuses, the central leadership reportedly placed 
PAP forces, plus eight group armies in the Beijing and 
Shenyang military regions, on maximum alert.°° In early 
1990, party authorities called for “an anti-riot force sys- 
tem” to be set up at “provincial, prefectural, and key- 
county levels,” and for formation of special riot-control 
forces in all large cities.°" 

On February 14, Renmin Ribao announced a major 
reshuffle of the People’s Armed Police leadership. The 
national commander, Lt. Gen. Li Lianxiu, and the politi- 
cal commissar, Maj. Gen. Zhang Xiufu, and their depu- 
ties were replaced by regular-army officers. The new 
commander is Maj. Gen. Zhou Yushu, who command- 
ed the 24th Group Army when it pacified Beijing's uni- 
versity district during the June crisis. The 24th Army? 


?6JFJB, September 1989, pp. 8-9; and Jiefangjun huabao (Beijing— 
hereafter, JFJHB), October 1989, pp. 26-27; Changchun, Jilin Provincial 
Service, Aug. 1, 1990; and RMAB, July 29, 1990, both trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Aug. 3, 1990, pp. 53 and 54. 

?7Hangzhou, Zhejiang Provincial Service, Dec. 19, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, 
Dec. 27, 1989, p. 33; and Nanchang, Jiangxi Provincial Service, Nov. 6, 
1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 15, 1989, p. 61. 

?8On discussion of the law and its promulgation, see Xinhua Domestic 
Service, Dec. 22, 1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Dec. 27, 1989, p. 16; and RMRB, 
Feb. 24, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CH/, Mar. 1, 1990, pp. 35-36. 

Hangzhou, Zhejiang Provincial Service, Feb. 27, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 5, 1990, p. 41; and JFJB, Jan. 20, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Feb. 16, 1990, Supplement, pp. 39-40. 

*Tai Ming Cheung, “Haunted Dreams,” FEER, Jan. 18, 1990, 
pp. 16-17. 

3'Tang Tai, Mar. 3, 1990, pp. 7 and 8, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 8, 1990, 

p. 16. 

%2/ use the terms “army” and “group army” interchangeably to translate 
jituan jun (combined group army), the highest level of PLA tactical command. 
There are about 24 armies. 
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reportedly did its job with better discipline and less vio- 
lence than most other units.2% The reshuffle resulted in 
the PAP having four deputy commanders instead of 
three, and two commissars instead of one, which tends 
to corroborate the reports of PAP expansion. 

During the reshuffle, foreign reporters made much of 
the PAP being officially placed under the Central Mili- 
tary Commission. Actually, the CMC has always ulti- 
mately controlled the PAP.*4 Moreover, PAP units have 
long responded to orders issued by military command- 
ers at regional, provincial, and local levels. Despite the 
recent expansion of and emphasis on the PAP, there is 
no evidence that CCP leaders intend to convert it into 
a countervailing force like troops of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs or the KGB in the Soviet Union. 


Strengthening Party Control 


At the Fifth Plenum of the 13th Central Committee 
(November 6-9, 1989), Deng Xiaoping resigned as 
chairman of the party CMC and announced he would 
resign as chairman of the state CMC during the Nation- 
al People’s Congress session in March 1990. The ple- 
num appointed Jiang Zemin as the new chairman of the 
party CMC. Yang Shangkun was appointed first vice- 
chairman; General Liu Huaqing, vice-chairman; and 
General Yang Baibing, secretary-general. Yang Bai- 
bing was also elevated to the Secretariat of the CCP 
Central Committee.°° Following the plenum, on Novem- 
ber 10 to 12, there was an “enlarged meeting” of the 
party CMC, most likely attended by all commanders 
and commissars down through group army level.°° 

In his farewell speech to the CMC, Deng called on the 
PLA to persist in “revolutionization, modernization, and 
regularization.” The reversed order of these three goals 
is significant: before Tiananmen, “regularization” 
[zhengguihua] was always listed first. Reportedly, all of 
the participants agreed that although Deng is officially 
retired, ‘the theory and principles he raised for army- 
building will be followed.”’’ The military hierarchy, 
however, is not likely to accept Jiang Zemin as the 
“core of the leadership.” He has virtually no authority or 


SSFEER, Feb. 22, 1990, p. 14; and The New York Times, Apr. 15, 1990. 

*4Evidence of CMC control before June 4 is that Minister of Public 
Security Wang Fang, who theoretically supervises the PAP and is nominally 
PAP First Political Commissar, was not discredited along with “his” troops. 
Wang remained in office and accompanied Premier Li Peng to Moscow in May 
1990. 

°6“Deng Retires, Jiang Appointed Military Chief,” Beijing Review, 
Nov. 20-26, 1989, pp. 5-6. 

©"Deng Urges PLA to Stay Loyal,” ibid., Nov. 27—Dec. 3, 1989, p. 9. The 
group picture of the CMC “enlarged meeting” included at least 350 people. 
JFJHB, December 1989, pp. 6-7. 
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prestige within the military, and will need Deng’s active 
support indefinitely. There was an almost plaintive tone 
in Deng’s assertion that Jiang was the ‘qualified chair- 
man of the military commission because he is the quali- 
fied general secretary of the party.” Both Deng and 
Jiang called for strengthening the CCP’s (read: their 
own) ‘absolute leadership over the army.” Party organs 
at all levels were to strengthen and improve ideological 
work “in a bid to keep the army and the Central Commit- 
tee united.’°° 

Perhaps because of Jiang Zemin’s lack of prestige 
with the PLA, the reportage of his attempts to court mili- 
tary favor in spring and summer 1990 was effusive. In 
June, Jiefangjun bao reported Jiang’s visit to Guang- 
dong and the southern special economic zones 
(SEZ’s): “Facing the scorching sun of summer days in 
the south and enduring the hardships of a long jour- 
ney, Jiang “made certain he called on PLA men.” Hav- 
ing done some homework prior to his visit, Jiang had a 
sound understanding of the glorious history of one regi- 
ment. Visiting the 42nd Army, “With the burning sun di- 
rectly overhead, he walked as if on wings and mounted 
scores of steps... where he talked with soldiers... .The 
utmost solicitude shown by the General Secretary 
touched the hearts of the soldiers very much.”?2 Ac- 
companied by PLA Chief of the General Staff Chi Hao- 
tian, Jiang visited the PLA and the PAP in Tibet in late 
July, where he “inspected work at... the grass roots, 
despite fatigue from the long journey and the oxygen 
deficiency. ... Braving the drizzling rain, General Sec- 
retary Jiang Zemin continued his inspection tours.’’4° 

It was not, however, mere rhetoric when Jiang called 
for PLA “‘party-building” at the Fifth Plenum. The PLA’s 
internal party apparatus had deteriorated seriously 
during the 1980's; many CCP committees were little 
more than shells by 1989. The enlarged CMC meeting 
allegedly directed that 70 percent [sic!] of PLA training 
time be devoted to politics.*' An All-Army Political Work 
Conference convened on December 11 promulgated a 
document entitled “Concerning Certain Problems in 
Strengthening and Improving Political and Ideological 
Work in the Army Under the New Situation.” It cited the 
dangers of bourgeois liberalism and peaceful evolution 


8 lbid., p. 9. 

%JFJB, June 30, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, July 27, 1990, pp. 11-13. 

“Lhasa, Tibet TV, July 31, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 7, 1990, 
pp. 13-16; also see Lhasa, Tibet TV, Aug. 2, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Aug. 8, 1990, p. 55. Hong Kong's Wen Wei Po reported that Jiang had 
traveled by car from Qinghai to Tibet, and claimed that the trip “Shows the 
work-style of the CPC leaders of the third generation: traveling with a 
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Lhasa with a big entourage. See Wen Wei Po, July 28, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, July 30, 1990, p. 15. 

“'Tai Ming Cheung, “Rank Insubordination,” FEER, Feb. 1, 1990, p. 22. 
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and warned that domestic and foreign ‘“anti-socialist 
elements” were trying to infiltrate the PLA.*2 

A common practice in PRC politics is to have a major 
policy departure announced by someone known to 
have opposed it.*9 So it was Chief of the General Staff 
Chi Haotian, a leading proponent of military profession- 
alization and modernization, who enunciated the neo- 
Maoist view on party-army relations in along Qiushi arti- 
cle in January 1990. General Chi wrote: “Under the new 
historical conditions of reform, opening up, and mod- 
ernization, the basic principle of the party’s absolute 
leadership over the army is seriously challenged by the 
... Climate both at home and abroad,” including bour- 
geois liberalization. Bourgeois liberalization includes 
the notion of “nonpoliticization of the army” and “sepa- 
ration between the party and the army.” Such doc- 
trines, according to Chi, are being blindly copied from 
the bourgeois military theories of the West by a “tiny 
number of people” influenced by Western thought. 
They are to blame for spreading the idea of weakening 
the party's absolute leadership. Chi reiterated the 
Marxist view that every army serves a particular class, 
and quoted Mao’s famous aphorism that “political pow- 
er grows out of the barrel of a gun. Our principle is that 
the party commands the gun, and the gun should never 
be allowed to command the party.’”“4 

General Chi’s Qiushi article addressed the matter of 
the 1982 constitution, which had created a “state” Cen- 
tral Military Commission alongside the party CMC. At 
the time, Premier Zhao Ziyang had commented that the 
state CMC was necessary because “‘the army is an im- 
portant component of the state.”4° This was, however, a 
controversial position, advocated primarily by reform- 
ers like Zhao, Hu Yaobang, and (presumably) Deng 
Xiaoping. It was opposed by many of the old revolution- 
aries who were forced to retire to the “second line” in 
the mid-1980’s.7° 

Chi pointed out that while the armed forces serve the 
people and the state, the constitution also stipulates 
that the party leads the state and the people. Therefore, 
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“lan Wilson and You Ji, “Leadership by ‘Lines’: China's Unresolved 
Succession,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 
1990, pp. 28-44. 


he concluded, the army is still ultimately the servant of 
the party. And thus those who argue that party and 
army should be separated, and the army depoliticized, 
“sow discord between the army and the party.’*’ This 
assertion ignored the efforts that Deng and the other 
reformers, including Chi Haotian himself, had made 
throughout the 1980's to disengage party committees 
from the day-to-day affairs of state, army, and econom- 
ic units and enterprises. 

General Chi also argued in his article that the PLA 
faces a ‘very complicated environment” because the 
PLA is the greatest barrier to those who would seize 
state power and destabilize China, and thus ‘certain 
numbers of military men have been confused.” The 
remedy in his view is the reconstruction of the party 
committee system at all levels in order to insure that the 
troops are kept fully in line with the central authorities, 
“ideologically and politically and in their actions.’48 Al- 
though party organizations are a “unified nucleus of 
leadership and unity of the troops,” they must carry out 
“ascientific division of work. . . . They arenot allowed 
to assert their independence, or scramble for military 
power.” Thus, Chi reasserted the traditional division 
between political command and military command, 
personified in every PLA unit by the political commissar 
and the military commander. 

It is not clear whether the reemphasis on the party 
and commissar systems will mean a return to the tra- 
ditional political control functions of the PLA’s General 
Political Department (GPD). Jonathan Pollack has 
noted the emergence of the Discipline Inspection Com- 
mission (Jilu jiancha weiyuanhui, or Jiwei) of the party 
CMC. He has argued that the Jiwe/, which was first 
identified in the press in 1984, may have assumed 
some of the political-control functions previously exer- 
cised by the GPD, especially after the June 1989 cri- 
sis.49 Until the summer of 1990, the secretary and dep- 
uty secretary of the Jiwe/ were, respectively, General 
Guo Linxiang and General You Taizhong. Although 
Guo was concurrently a deputy director of the GPD, he 
was senior (in terms of PLA service) to GPD Director 
Yang Baibing, so he presumably could act somewhat 
autonomously. Until mid-July 1990, the Jiwe/ appeared 
to be operating separately from, and possibly in competi- 
tion with, the commissar system. Why this additional par- 
allel hierarchy within the political control apparatus? 
Perhaps it is because the unit political commissars are 
not trusted either. Like the military commanders, they 
have been “professionalizing” since the late 1970’s.°° 

In July 1990, Chi Haotian addressed a rally com- 
mending “outstanding discipline inspection cadres in 
the General Staff Headquarters.” He emphasized that 
unit party committees should support “discipline in- 
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spection cadres,” but did not even mention commis- 
sars or the GPD. Nor did he explain why “discipline in- 
spection activities” duplicate traditional Commissar 
functions. He did imply that discipline inspection cad- 
res were not popular: 


Party committees .. . should be aware of the difficul- 
ties encountered by the discipline inspection organs 
and the discipline inspection cadres in their work, 
and should protect discipline inspection cadres who 
are exposed to retaliation in the course of enforcing 
discipline and performing official duties.°' 


The news report did not indicate who might attempt to 
retaliate against discipline inspection cadres, nor why. 
Could the Jiwei have been competing with the GPD 
system, at the behest of General Chi, the General Staff, 
and other ‘professionals’? 

In July 1990, the Jiwe/ was formally subordinated to 
the GPD,°? General Guo retired, and General You sim- 
ply dropped out of the news. Lt. Gen. Wang Ruilin is the 
new Jiwe/ secretary. The discipline inspection system 
is now formally under General Yang Baibing’s control, 
which may give him access he previously did not have 
to some personnel records. The Jiwe/ continues to be 
an interesting puzzle. 

As often happens in CCP literature, Chi Haotian’s 
Quishi article skirted the real issue. The decade of re- 
forms and “‘depoliticization” had created the expecta- 
tion that the army would no longer be used as an instru- 
ment in intra-party factional conflict, but military loyalty 
to the CCP was never in question. As Monte Bullard has 
pointed out, ‘separating party and army functions does 
not necessarily mean depoliticization of the army, nor 
does it mean any lessening of the degree of party con- 
trol over the army.”°? When martial law was declared on 
May 19, 1989, the PLA—not just a few of its leaders, but 
the army as an institution—was drawn into the internal 
CCP policy dispute, over the objections of some senior 
active and retired soldiers, an issue obfuscated in Gen- 
eral Chi’s article. 

Chi Haotian devoted the longest part of his article to 


47Chi Haotian, loc. cit., p. 37. 
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the troublesome relationship between collective lead- 
ership, personified by the party organization and politi- 
cal commissar on the one hand, and the individual re- 
sponsibility of commanders, on the other. In terms 
reminiscent of the early 1960's, he called upon military 
and political cadres to learn from each other and to train 
“military cadres who are both red and expert.’ 

In late 1989, as many as 3,500 PLA and PAP com- 
manders and commissars were rumored to be under 
investigation for alleged misbehavior during the spring 
crisis. Few of them were formally charged, and most 
seem to have gotten off with reprimands for such activi- 
ties as signing petitions, expressing sympathy with 
demonstrators, or opposing the use of violence. How- 
ever, a few serious cases were dealt with quite sternly. 
The most important of these was Lt. Gen. Xu Qinxian, 
former commander of 38th Army, who feigned illness to 
avoid commanding his troops in the armed suppres- 
sion of the capital. Xu reportedly was court-martialed 
and imprisoned. In an address to army cadres in No- 
vember 1989, General Political Department Chief Yang 
Baibing reportedly said that 20 officers at the division 
level and above, and 36 officers at the regiment and 
battalion level, were under investigation for serious 
crimes.°° 

In February 1990, a Jiefangjun bao editorial called 
for “stability, concentration, and unification . . . to quar- 
antee the important requirement that the army will al- 


ways be politically qualified [zhengzhi shang yongyuan 
jige].” This was deemed necessary in order to “smash 
the ‘peaceful evolution’ conspiracy of hostile forces 
within and without the country . . . and for revolutioniz- 
ing, modernizing, and regularizing the army.’°° The 
editorial thus confirmed the new order of priorities in the 
reordering of the military. 

Although the Beijing garrison commander and com- 
missar were replaced in July 1989, a routine reshuffle of 
military region (MR) commanders, due at the end of 
1989, was delayed until spring 1990. Evidently, the de- 
lay was meant to avoid upsetting an already sensitive 
situation. An extensive reshuffle of MR officers began 
quietly in April, and was reported by the Hong Kong 
press in May;°” it was publicized in the PRC only in 
July.°? As of late 1990, six of the seven MR commana- 
ers and four of the MR political commissars had been 
transferred or retired. The Beijing MR commander (Lt. 
Gen. Zhou Yibing) and political commissar (General 
Liu Zhenhua) were replaced. Three MR commanders 
rotated to command different MR’s. At the military-dis- 
trict level, 18 of 27 commanders and 12 of 27 political 
commissars had been transferred or retired. All three 
commanders and all three commissars of the major 
garrison commands (Beijing, Tianjin, and Shanghai) 
were replaced. 

The national leadership has taken pains to depict the 
transfers as adhering to a “traditional PLA system” of 
frequent cadre reassignment. Supposedly, this system 
is being reasserted in accordance with a directive is- 
sued by Deng Xiaoping just before his retirement from 
the CMC in fall 1989.°° While it is true that Deng called 
for routine officer rotation as early as 1975, it seems 
more than fortuitous that a hitherto unpublicized direc- 
tive to this effect should surface in the midst of the most 
thorough officer shake-up in at least five years. (A cynic 
might even expect to see more of Deng’s “previously 
unpublicized directives” appear to justify future actions 
by Jiang Zemin, Li Peng, et al.) Beginning in July, the 
press announced a policy of routine “exchange” of ci- 
vilian, as well as military, cadres. So far, transfers in the 


*4Chi Haotian, loc. cit., p. 40. 

°*°Tai Ming Cheung, “Rank Insubordination,” loc. cit., p. 22. 

°°" Programmatic Document that Strengthens the Political 
Construction of Our Army,” JFJB, Feb. 28, 1990, trans. FB/S-CHI, Mar. 1, 
1990, pp. 32-33. 

°7Ming Pao (Hong Kong), May 6, 1990, p. 18, trans. in FBIS-CHI, May 7, 
1990, pp. 53-54; “Deng Xiaoping Gives Yang Baibing Military Power,” 
Cheng Ming (Hong Kong), June 1990, pp. 14-17; Tai Ming Cheung, “Stars 
and Bars," FEER, June 14, 1990, p. 32; and China Post (Taipei), June 14, 
1990, p. 1. 

*8Urumdi, Xinjiang Regional Service, July 26, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
July 30, 1990, p. 51. 

°°Tang Tai, Aug. 4, 1990, p. 23, citing “the latest issue of JFJB,” trans. in 
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civilian sector have not approached the scope of the 
military reshuffle, however.°° 

Many of the changes do appear routine, notably the 
retirements of such old men as Navy Political Commis- 
sar Admiral Li Yaowen, National Defense University Po- 
litical Commissar General Li Desheng, J/wei Secretary 
Guo Linxiang, and (apparently) Jiwei Deputy Secretary 
You Taizheng—all of whom are in their 70's. The reshuf- 
fle has fallen heavily upon the Navy, and has even 
reached into the Strategic Rocket Forces, two organi- 
zations little involved with the June 4 Incident. 

Official commentaries boost “cadre exchange” as a 
way to prevent factionalism. This is ironic because 
many current changes seem to enhance the power of 
the “Yang family gang” (Yangjia bang). Overseas Chi- 
nese also note the continued prominence of veterans of 
Deng’s old Second Field Army.®' Clearly, too, many of 
the current changes are either reward or retribution for 
“June 4.” (All observers agree that Jiang Zemin, who 
has little connection with either the victims or the bene- 
ficiaries of the PLA shake-up, is not even a player in 
the game.) 

On the other hand, most of the men promoted into po- 
sitions vacated by disgraced or transferred officers are 
well-qualified by professional military standards, even 
if they have been vetted politically. Of about 100 newly 
promoted officers, all but four or five definitely held po- 
sitions that made them logical contenders for promo- 
tion to their new jobs. The most obvious exception is 
Maj. Gen. Zhang Gong, the new commissar of the Bei- 
jing MR, who “sky-rocketed” past dozens of senior offi- 
cers. In his previous post, as deputy director of the MR 
political department, Zhang was the principal govern- 
ment spokesman dealing with the foreign press follow- 
ing the Tiananmen massacre. 

At this writing, the shake-up seems to have run its 
course through the military regions, districts, and garri- 
sons, the services’ headquarters, and the major military 
academies. It is now spilling into the group armies, lo- 
cal garrisons, and lower military schools, as some offi- 
cers move up.°* Few politically-motivated forced retire- 
ments can be identified at this level, except among 
group armies heavily involved in the June 1989 crisis. 


The Defense Budget 


When the National People’s Congress met in March 
1990, it announced a new defense budget of RMB (ren- 
minbi) 28.97 billion, up from the 1989 budget of RMB 
25.1 billion. This was 11.4 percent of the total national 
budget. Perhaps more important, it constituted a 15.2 
percent increase, compared to an overall increase of 
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only 4.8 percent in government spending. It was the 
first real increase in military spending in almost 10 
years.©° Although there had been slight increases in 
renminbi amounts over the past decade, inflation had 
caused an effective annual reduction of about seven 
percent. Since 1980, defense spending had dropped 
from 15 percent of GNP to less than 6 percent.© 

It has been widely supposed that this defense bud- 
get increase was a reward for the Tiananmen massa- 
Cre, or a bribe for continued PLA loyalty. If so, it was a 
meager one indeed—the increased sums were desig- 
nated almost entirely for essentials that previously had 
not been funded. A substantial part of the increase will 
be devoted to improving soldiers’ living conditions.®° 
Over the past decade, much of the real reduction in mil- 
itary spending has been borne by the rank and file. The 
PLA’s severe lack of funds literally impoverished indi- 
vidual soldiers, depriving them of food, lodging, and 
services. Pay for soldiers and officers was raised for the 
first time in many years in 1988, but soldiers’ pay is still 
far below that of factory workers.°° 

Individual and collective poverty has lowered the 
prestige of the PLA and hampered recruiting and reten- 
tion. Although PLA regulations prohibit individuals from 
engaging in business, since about 1987, units have 
been encouraged to do so. Indeed, there were reports 
that units could not conduct proper training because 
they were expending their time and energy on self-suffi- 
ciency production and commercial enterprises. By 
mid-1988, discipline and morale were suffering in a cli- 
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mate of semi-official bribery, profiteering, and “bureau- 
cratic racketeering.” Because of their financial plight, 
PLA units were vulnerable to local authorities and state 
enterprises, which extorted illegal taxes and fees for 
goods, services, and real estate.®” The February 1990 
law on protection of military installations mentioned 
above was intended, in part, to address this situation. 

Four months after the announcement of the in- 
creased military budget, a remarkable article by two 
naval officers appeared in Jingji yanjiu.©® The authors 
argued for a much bigger defense budget (at least 2 
percent, ideally 3 percent, of GNP), which would ex- 
pand proportionately with GNP growth. The authors 
agreed with nearly all foreign observers that the PLA is 
still much too large, and that excessive personnel costs 
have eaten up the savings that the 1985-87 force re- 
duction was supposed to produce.®? Some of the auth- 
ors’ statistics appear questionable, and their analysis is 
blatantly self-serving of Navy interests, but most foreign 
observers agree with their assessment that a “too great 
and too rapid decrease in military expenditure” has 
damaged the PLA. The authors write: 


First, the modernization of China’s national defense 
has been held up. Second, the livelihood of officers 
and soldiers . . . has become difficult. Third, the pro- 
duction program extensively launched in the army for 
maintaining the original scale of military expenditure 
will inevitably result in lax discipline and a decrease 
in the army’s combat effectiveness.’”° 


At the March 1990 NPC session, the shift of PLA units 
to internal-security forces, which are being outfitted with 
riot-control gear and associated equipment (much of it 
imported from Japan), was designated a budget priority. 
Although this represents an expansion of interest in 
internal-security forces, the PLA had since 1986 
expended a disproportionate amount of resources on 
selected units that were designated for “rapid response” 
in “limited-war” situations but also were useful for internal- 
security affairs. Some of these units are supposed to be 
high-tech, and they are quite expensive. 


®7Harlan W. Jencks, “Organization and Administration of the PLA in the 
Year 2000,” in Richard Yang, Ed., SCPS PLA Yearbook 1988/89, Kaohsiung, 
Taiwan, Sun Yat-sen Center for Policy Studies, National Sun Yat-sen 
University, 1989 (published in the US by Lynne Rienner Publishers), 
pp. 52-54. 
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pp. 77-81, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 6, 1990, pp. 30-35. 

®Vice-Minister of Civil Affairs Fan Baojun corroborated this point in 
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In 1990, rapid-response militia and reserve detach- 
ments were ordered to set up “contingency systems’ in 
coastal areas and cities, explicitly for both “limited- 
war’ and internal-police missions.’* As a July 1989 Jie- 
fangjun bao article pointed out, “suppressing class 
enemies” remains a primary PLA mission.’° 

Minimal improvement in military living conditions, plus 
expenditures on the expanded PAP and on dual-mission 
(internal-security and “limited-war’) “rapid-response” 
forces will leave little of the budget increase for anyone 
else.”4 


The Chinese Officer Corps 


In early 1989, after 10 years of reform, the PLA offi- 
cer corps was far more professionalized than ever be- 
fore. Even senior officers by and large had withdrawn 
from factional politics. Officers obeyed orders in the ex- 
pectation that the orders would be legal, and were offi- 
cially encouraged in that expectation. Alan P. L. Liu has 
noted the absence, by all accounts, of PLA involvement 
in “crisis management” in the weeks before June 4, 
1989.”° Once the hard-liners won the power struggle 
and authority clearly was established at the top, howev- 
er, PLA officers almost unanimously obeyed orders— 
even though the orders were not what most would have 
wished. 

On May 17, 1989, 150 active and retired senior PLA 
commanders reportedly submitted a letter to Deng 
Xiaoping and the CMC, declaring that the PLA should 
not spill the people's blood.’® Signatories were said to 
include Defense Minister Qin Jiwei, Chief of the General 
Staff Chi Haotian, and CMC member (former PLA Gen- 
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eral Logistics Department director) Hong Xuezhi. Oth- 
ers included former Defense Minister Zhang Aiping, 
former Chief of the General Staff Yang Dezhi, former 
Navy commander Ye Fei, and former commandants of 
the Higher Military Academy Sun Shilun and Xiao Ke. 
On May 21, following the declaration of martial law, the 
two surviving marshals of the PLA, Xu Xiangqian and 
Nie Rongzhen, published statements calling for civil or- 
der, but arguing that the PLA should not resort to 
force.’’ Both the letter and the marshals’ statements 
were explicit rejoinders to Deng’s April 24 “Three Don't 
Be Afraid” admonitions: Don't be afraid of domestic re- 
actions, don't be afraid of foreign opinion, and don't be 
afraid of bloodshed. ’”® 

In June 1989, the Western press, in part influenced 
by the letter of the senior officers, propagated the view 
that parts of the PLA were “liberal” and favored the 
demonstrators and agreed with their political views. 
This was simply not true. There is a vast difference be- 
tween hesitating to murder people in the streets and 
agreeing with their political objectives. A great many 
PLA officers disapproved of clearing the streets with 
brute force, because they felt it would escalate the dis- 
order and discredit the army. But they also disap- 
proved of the demonstrations because, like profession- 
al military officers everywhere, they valued social and 
political stability. In this, they probably reflect the view 
of most Chinese, who deeply fear chaos (/Juan).’? How- 
ever, PLA officers also have a personal interest in main- 
taining the status quo, in which they are a favored elite. 
While most recognize that they have a major stake in in- 
dustrial, scientific, and technical reform, they perceive 
that they have little or no stake in political or social re- 
form. Quite the contrary. Like other Chinese elites in 
China’s recent history, these officers fail to see the inev- 
itable connections between modern political and social 
forms (t/) and modern technical methods (yong). 

The officer corps is far from homogeneous, of 
course. Age, experience, organizational affiliation, and 
rank form particularly significant divisions. The military 
reforms of the 1980’s regularized PLA command ar- 
rangements and personnel assignments to a signifi- 
cant degree, ending practices like multiple office—hold- 
ing and lifetime tenure, and significantly reducing the 
importance of personal patronage and connections 
(guanxi), particularly at the lower levels of command. 
However, nearer the top, at and above the group-army 
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level, Jonathan Pollack has pointed out, China’s ‘“‘mili- 
tary command arrangements still seem an uneasy mix 
of personalistic and professional considerations. The 
closer to the acme of the system, the less command de- 
rives from specified rules and norms.”®° 

At the topmost level of military command—in the 
CMC, which is deeply divided on policy issues—we still 
find the elder generation of revolutionary leaders, the 
“PLA of the past.” To label these leaders “military” or 
“civilian” is misleading. Deng Xiaoping, Yang Shang- 
kun, Wang Zhen, Chen Yun, et al. have been both mili- 
tary and civilian leaders most of theirlives. They are rev- 
olutionaries, to whom such labels do not apply. The 
same is true of Defense Minister Qin Jiwei, who joined 
the Red Fourth Front Army at the age of 15 in 1929.°' 

At the next level down, the same can also be said of 
General Yang Baibing, the GPD director. He joined the 
Red Army in 1938 and served throughout the liberation 
war, and subsequently, as a political commissar.®* On 
the other hand, Chief of the General Staff Chi Haotian 
and General Logistics Department Director Zhao 
Nanqi only distinguished themselves and began their 
rapid rise during the Korean War.®° Members of the 
“Korean War generation” reached real prominence 
during the 1980's; they accounted for most of the ser- 
vice chiefs, regional commanders, and group army 
commanders in early 1989. 

Of the 17 officers awarded the new rank of full gener- 
al in September 1988, only Chi Haotian, Zhao Nanqi, 
and Air Force Commander Wang Hai are in their early 
60's. The other 14 are now in their 70’s.°4 As noted 
above, four or five of them (Liu Zhenhua, Li Yaowen, Li 
Desheng, Guo Linxiang, and possibly You Taizhong) 
retired in 1989-90. In the next few years, we can expect 
to see the retirement or deaths of others. 

It is difficult to assess how (or if) the power struggle 
going on in the upper reaches of the party affects or is 
reflected within the PLA high command. We simply do 
not Know which PLA generals can discuss possible po- 
litical action with each other without fear of betrayal. 
Foreign observers have no choice but to guess at such 
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things because the reforms of the 1980's led to the pro- 
motion into the high command of relatively young offi- 
cers, about whom little is Known. Simple logic, plus 
some anecdotal evidence, indicates, however, that 
Deng and the “gang of elders” are watching some se- 
nior officers closely, especially those known to be mili- 
tary reformers, and those in Beijing. 

Another issue, of course, is which generals are allied 
with which members of the “gang of elders.’’ Speculat- 
ing on this topic, about which there is more available in- 
formation, is a minor industry in Hong Kong and Taipei. 
This brings us to the widely discussed “Yang family 
gang.” Clearly, President Yang Shangkun (also CMC 
first vice-chairman) and his half brother General Yang 
Baibing (GPD director and CMC secretary-general), 
are extremely powerful men, with extensive networks of 
supporters. Yang Baibing is in a particularly powerful 
position to control PLA personnel actions, and many of 
the reassignments made in 1990 further strengthened 
his hand. Contrary to speculation, however, the 27th 
Army probably is not commanded by a Yang relative, 
and the Yangs are not related to Chief of the General 
Staff Chi Haotian.®° Chi, CMC Vice-Chairman Liu Hua- 
qing, and Defense Minister Qin Jiwei are widely regard- 
ed as “anti-Yangs.” 

Below the high command are field-grade officers 
(majors, lieutenant colonels, colonels, senior colonels, 
and the younger major generals) who entered the PLA 
in the 1950’s and 1960’s, and today command battal- 
ions, regiments, divisions, and some of the group ar- 
mies. Because the reforms emphasized formal educa- 
tion, these mid-level officers are better-educated than 
their seniors. They also have been subjected to in- 
creased rotation and reassignment, which means they 
are less likely to have strong regional attachments. 

In the 1980's, these officers generally supported 
Zhao Ziyang’s view that the PLA would best serve the 
state (and the party) by disengaging from political in- 
fighting. Therefore, as their technical expertise in- 
creased, they took less interest in politics, both be- 
cause they lacked the time and because it seemed safe 
to leave politics to civilians. Party and state leaders 
constantly assured them, as well as everybody else, 
that the reform policies were irreversible. Among these 
men, there was a significant increase, from 1978 to 
1989, in the three key aspects of military professional- 


®At least three names have been rumored for the elusive “commander 
Yang" of 27th Army (Yang She, Yang Jianhua, and Yang Shaojun). | cannot 
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a naval medical officer. See PLA Literature (Beijing), August 1988. | am 
grateful to Ellis L. Melvin for drawing this to my attention. 
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ism identified by Samuel Huntington: professional ex- 
pertise, a sense of professional responsibility to the 
state, and an increasing self-awareness of the officer 
corps as a corporate entity. Officer corps corporate- 
ness is identified by most observers as one of the criti- 
cal aspects of civil-military relations.®° 

Many of these mid-level officers have been frustrated 
with the slow pace of modernization. In a remarkable 
article based on interviews, which appeared in the 
mainland magazine New China Digest in early 1990, al- 
most a year after its first scheduled publication date, 20 
young generals worried that combat capability was de- 
clining, and expressed anger and frustration with the 
elderly PLA leaders who were obstructing military mod- 
ernization. Maj. Gen. He Daoquan (commander, 23rd 
Army), complained that top leaders showed a “noble 
disinterest in modern science and technology . . . be- 
cause [it] will expose their meager knowledge and ig- 
norance.” Maj. Gen. Ma Chunwa (political commissar, 
Heilongjiang MD) complained of having to cater to 
some 700 retired senior cadres, who abused their pow- 
er. Maj. Gen. Chen Xianhua (commander, 42nd Army) 
declared that because of “empty politics,” opposition 
to modern management, and emphasis on tradition, 
PLA training was much inferior to that of the Pakistani 
army, which he had recently observed. Rear Admiral Li 
Guangxiang (Luda Garrison) pronounced the PLA back- 
ward professionally, psychologically, and socially.8” 

PLA mid-level officers by and large are disciplined 
and obedient, and want social stability; they have how- 
ever, been deeply affected by the events of spring 
1989. Now in their late 40’s and early 50’s, these offi- 
cers, who were junior leaders during the Cultural Revo- 
lution, remember being pulled away from military duties 
and thrust into radical politics; they remember how the 
PLA was divided against itself and fell to fighting.®® 
They are also frustrated by the PRC’s persistent poverty 
and backwardness, and resent the pervasive corrup- 
tion that led to last year’s unrest. They are aware of the 
outside world, aware of China’s backwardness, and 
aware that things can be better. Like most educated Chi- 
nese, they are indifferent or openly cynical about 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. While they do not sympa- 
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thize with taking protest to the streets, they understand 
what motivated the protesters. 

Tiananmen and its aftermath have increased the dis- 
satisfaction of these officers for several reasons. First, 
and perhaps most important, the prestige of the army 
was irreparably damaged by the massacre of citizens 
in the streets of Beijing. The special trust and empathy 
between the PLA and the people, which had survived 
decades of economic and political turmoil, is now 
gone, leaving the officers who must lead the PLA into 
the future resentful. These officers also resent the sus- 
picion and paranoia their top leaders are directing at 
them. Further, they resent that after 10 years of prom- 
ises, technical modernization has once again been de- 
layed, this time by foreign sanctions and the shifting of 
limited resources to the police. They also feel threat- 
ened by the reorientation of the PLA toward internal- 
security roles. 

The current campaigns to increase the politicization 
of the officer corps may well backfire. Officers who 
were once content to leave politics to the civilian party 
have shown signs of becoming increasingly restive and 
disillusioned. The efforts to strengthen PLA loyalty to 
“the party” are identified with the hard-liners in general, 
and with Yang Baibing in particular. As the perceived 
influence of the “Yang family gang” increases, classic 
balance-of-power dynamics will encourage the coales- 
cence of resistance against them.®? In June 1990, a 
Hong Kong magazine asserted that the high command 
was already divided between the Yangs and the “anti- 
Yangs.”%° If an extended period of intense “political 
work’ takes place, the middle-level and even junior offi- 
cers will be forced to choose sides; they are not likely to 
choose based upon ideological appeals from Beijing. 
Unfortunately, however, military professional values 
are likely to be discarded during the process in favor of 
guanxi and organizational interests. Thus, each pass- 
ing month sees factionalism at the top further erode the 
nascent professionalism of the PLA officer corps. 


The Future 


1989 changed things profoundly. Many of the old 
verities about the PLA, and PRC politics in general, no 
longer apply. The CCP’s legitimacy among urban intel- 
lectuals, workers, and entrepreneurs, as well as over- 
seas Chinese groups is much diminished. It is probably 
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premature to write the CCP off, however, because the 
rural masses seem to have been fairly indifferent to- 
ward the “democracy movement.” Indeed, many peas- 
ants believe the official story of a ‘‘counterrevolutionary 
riot.” The party's current themes of restoring order and 
suppressing chaos also have widespread appeal due 
to the deep-seated Chinese fear of /uan. Still, one can- 
not discount the ability of the information revolution to 
penetrate official obfuscation of events, even in the 
countryside. 

The aftermath of Tiananmen seems to have left the 
8 million or so members of the CCP nomenklatura in 
some disarray. By contrast, the collective cohesion and 
discipline of the 1 million or so PLA officers remains 
solid. As Richard Latham argues, the officer corps 
“also has material resources, an organizational struc- 
ture that does not atrophy, weapons, and unmatched 
technical capability for command.”"?' By default, the of- 
ficer corps is likely to determine China’s future, be- 
cause it is by far the most unified, disciplined, and 
authoritative national institution. 

There is a widespread belief among informed Chi- 
nese, including PLA officers, that the party leadership 
is preoccupied with factional infighting. There is a con- 
sensus that the gang of elders overreacted to events in 
the streets of Beijing, and then to events in Romania. 
Such overreaction implies a sense of insecurity, as do 
the party’s recent moves to strengthen internal repres- 
sion, to shake up the CMC, to purge the PAP, to reshuf- 
fle PLA leaders, and to conduct political indoctrination 
Campaigns. 

As Deng Xiaoping and the gang of elders die off, the 
succession will be messy, if not chaotic. PLA com- 
manders will strive to keep the army unified, and to 
avoid direct political intervention. However, in its role as 
“guardian,” the military high command will insist that 
destabilizing policies be avoided. They stepped in and 
told Mao to stop the radical nonsense in 1967-68; in ex- 
tremis, they might step in again. 

Inthe most likely scenario, the PLA would act as king- 
maker. One-party rule would continue, and the officer 
corps would throw its weight behind the civilian candi- 
date for national leadership likely to ensure a peaceful 
succession. The candidate the PLA supported would 
have to have enough civilian support to be a viable 
leader and be at least minimally acceptable to military 
interests. 

After the elders (especially Deng Xiaoping and Deng 
Yingzhao) are gone, Li Peng is not likely to survive, 


"Latham, loc. cit., p. 22. On the nomenklatura, see John P. Burns, 
The Chinese Communist Party's Nomenklatura System, New York, 
M. E. Sharpe, 1989. 
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much less Jiang Zemin. A possible candidate is Zhao 
Ziyang. Were a few hard-liners to leave the scene, he 
might be positioned for a comeback. Zhao evidently 
won a measure of acceptance from the PLA high com- 
mand in 1988-89, when he became directly involved 
with military planning issues.92 

In the absence of consensus on a civilian leader, the 
officer corps might put forth one of its own to lead the 
country. Some senior officers have substantial support 
among civilian officials, and could sustain the appear- 
ance of the party’s continued leadership of society. 

Such speculation begs a crucial question: Who 
speaks for the officer corps? In the near term, it is the 
uniformed members of the CMC and the commanders 
of the general departments and service arms. All work 
in Beijing, and can consult frequently. As the gang of el- 
ders dies off, however, other military men will demand 
to be heard, including retired leaders and commanders 
of military regions and group armies. Moreover, deci- 
sions will have to be made about promoting new men 
into the Standing Committee of the CMC. 

Much, of course, will depend on individuals and fac- 
tions. Much depends, too, on the order in which the old 
men die. If hard-liners like Wang Zhen, Li Xiannian, and 
Chen Yun die first, Deng Xiaoping and Wan Li might 
take China in a fairly moderate direction. If Wang Zhen 
and Chen Yun are the last survivors, they might retreat 
into neo-Stalinist autarky. 

Currently, retirement, selection, promotion, and as- 
signments are controlled by the Secretariat of the CMC 
(which has only a very small staff)?° and by the General 
Political Department. Yang Baibing directs both. His- 
torically, however, the chief of the general staff has usu- 
ally dominated the other general departments and their 
directors. The General Staff Department controls more 
material resources, and it heads up the operational 
chain of command, which may be more important than 
ever in an era of diminished party legitimacy. If 
intra-military conflict remains confined to bureaucratic 
infighting, Yang and the GPD have the advantage. If it 
comes down to moving forces and using troops, the 
General Staff and its chief probably have the edge. 

If the domestic situation worsens, demanding more 
drastic measures, ever more widespread conflict 
would erupt within the officer corps over issues of polli- 
cy and political power. Middle-grade officers, especial- 
ly the frustrated modernizers, would make themselves 
heard. Mid-level officers might become restive enough 
to contemplate a coup d’état. They could try to pres- 


Pollack, loc. cit., p. 17. 
Ibid., p. 20. 
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sure their generals into action, or act themselves. The 
danger of dissension within the officer corps would in- 
crease as the power-broker or kingmaker role evolved 
toward direct intervention. 

In the absence of any viable civilian candidate or be- 
cause of renewed social disorder, the officer corps 
would directly intervene—probably, but not necessar- 
ily, inthe name of the Communist party. It could install a 
civilian figurehead, or a military leader who had formally 
retired from the army, as was done in Korea with Park 
Chung Hee (1961). Or, auniformed officer might simply 
take over, as General Wojciech Jaruzelski did in Poland 
(1981). Such a government would probably be quite 
authoritarian initially, but moderate reformers might re- 
gain influence. This scenario would certainly involve 
factional conflict within the officer corps, with more and 
more factions, units, and regional commands demand- 
ing to participate in any consensus that purported to 
represent the military. 

This scenario could also evolve toward an irrepara- 
ble PLA split. A miscarried coup attempt could divide 
the officer corps and lead to intra-PLA fighting. Even 
more dangerous would be large-scale street demon- 
strations. If they were allowed to run their course, they 
would bring down the government, and draw the army 
into the political vacuum. If a factionally divided party 
leadership ordered the PLA to repeat the Tiananmen 
massacre, parts of the army would almost certainly re- 
volt. If intra-PLA fighting spread beyond Beijing and 
lasted longer than a few days, the PLA itself could split 
up—probably along regional lines. This is an extreme, 
but still conceivable, scenario. 

Thanks to the reforms of the 1980's, a regional break- 
up of the PLA is, however, less likely than it was during 
Mao's lifetime. The army is more resistant to regional- 
ism than any other institution in China because of 
its command-control-communications, logistics, and 
educational systems, which are all national in scope. 
Moreover, the reforms of the 1980's, especially period- 
ic officer reassignments, homogenized the PLA con- 
siderably, weakening its “independent kingdoms.” Mil- 
itary power is much less tied up with regional political 
and economic power than it was at the end of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. On the other hand, since 1987, PLA 
participation in business has led to the formation of new 
relationships with regional and local civilians. Engag- 
ing in business has clearly been corrosive to military 
professionalism and to the PLA’s corporate identity as a 
national institution. One important reason for the in- 
creased military budget is to wean the PLA away from 
such activity. 

If the officer corps splits up, it would split into regions, 
each dominated by a military commander. This could 
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lead to civil war and a new version of warlordism. There 
might be an extended period of “one nation, many 
states.” The various military-dominated regions might 
coexist uneasily, with each evolving its own economic, 
political, and social system. As during the warlord peri- 
od (1916-27), one government in Beijing might contin- 
ue to speak for China internationally.% 

Recently, Arthur Waldron wrote that in the 1920’s and 
30's, Hu Shi argued that warlordism “was no more than 
a superficial manifestation of a deeper breakdown of 
civil society, a breakdown which could only be cured 
by causing political power to devolve to the local 


*4My thoughts on “regional breakup" were first prompted by Roderick 
MacFarquhar's remarks at a conference sponsored by the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California, Asilomar, CA, April 28, 1990. | have since 
been struck by the frequency with which the subject arises in publications, 
correspondence, and conference discussions. | am especially grateful to 
Arthur Waldron, Allen Whiting, and the participants of the First Annual 
Staunton Hill Conference, Brookneal, VA, September 14-16, 1990. 

Waldron, loc. cit., pp. 121-22. 

%Fang Lizhi interviewed by Die Welt (Hamburg), June 30, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Aug. 2, 1990, p. 9. 


level.”9° Prominent Chinese dissident Fang Lizhi re- 
cently addressed himself to this issue: 


There are people who predict civil war. | see this dif- 
ferently. | think that in China the development is di- 
rected at provinces, which are gradually becoming 
stronger and more independent. Such a development 
could counteract the great chaos during the stage of 
change.°© 


The degree to which civilian politicians can maintain 
and exercise institutional authority is the crucial civil- 
military issue for the People’s Republic of China today. 
Even under the best of circumstances, that capacity is 
severely limited. In all probability, the PLA officer corps 
will act as the “guardian” and “kingmaker” as Deng 
Xiaoping and the other elders pass from the scene over 
the next decade. The unity of the People’s Liberation 
Army seems the strongest, perhaps the only, factor 
holding the PRC together. If the officer corps splits, the 
country will split. 
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Defense Reform in China: 
The PLA Air Force 


Richard J. Latham and 
Kenneth W. Allen 


efense reform was a major issue on the agenda 

of Chinese reformers during the 1980's, although 

it never seemed to command the urgency that 
economic and political reforms did. As the case of the 
People’s Liberation Army Air Force (PLAAF) demon- 
strates, however, China achieved considerable re- 
forms of its military establishment during the decade. 
This can be ascertained from the wealth of new infor- 
mation on the Chinese military that became available 
during the decade; this information has enriched our 
understanding of the composition and internal dynam- 
ics of the PLAAF and of the process of reform in this and 
other services of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA). ' 


Defense Reform in Context 


Historians may well view the 1980's as one of the 
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most important decades in modern Chinese history. As 
early as 1987, Chinese writers began to sum up the 
achievements and problems of what they call “the de- 
cade of reform.”* However, even optimistic reformers 
acknowledged that they sometimes had been too naive 
and had not recognized the complexity of the problems 
they set out to redress. In one sense, the relative 
eclipse of the post-Mao reformers in the spring and 
summer of 1989 was a case of reform fatigue. Although 
the Tiananmen Square events did not mark the cessa- 
tion of reform, their outcome brought into tragic relief 
the waning of political stamina among reformists and 


‘For the greater part of three decades, the Chinese military in general 
remained a ‘forbidden zone,” off-limits to Western researchers. As far as the 
PLAAF was concerned, foreign analysts concentrated on air order of 
battle enumerations and predictions about equipment procurement. See, for 
example, Richard M. Bueschel, Communist Chinese Air Power, New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968; and A. James Gregor, “Modernization of the Air 
Force of the PRC and the Military Balance in the Taiwan Strait,” /Jssues & 
Studies (Taipei), October 1985, pp. 58-74. 

Since the early 1980's, however, there has been a proliferation of 
published Chinese books about defense and security matters. With respect to 
the PLAAF, these include “China Today” Series Editorial Committee, 
Dangdai zhongguo kongjun (China Today: Air Force—hereafter, DZK), 
Beijing, China Social Science Press, 1989; and PLAAF Headquarters 
Education and Research Office, Kongjun shi (History of the Air Force), Beijing, 
PLA Press, November 1989. The trend toward greater openness also 
resulted in the unrestricted publication of some PLAAF technical journals, 
such as Hangkong weixiu (Aviation Maintenance), and the decision in 
1988 to allow the general public access to Zhongguo kongjun (China's Air 
Force), which was first published in 1986. 

There were also increased contacts with Westerners on the part of the 
PLA and Chinese civilian specialists on the military, particularly since the 
establishment of civilian think tanks and the “opening up” of the PLA’s 
National Defense University, the Academy of Military Sciences, and the 
Commission on Science, Technology and Industry for National Defense 
(COSTIND). These contacts have afforded Western observers, both civilian 
and military, increased insight into the PLA and its components, including 
the PLAAF. 

?See Xinhua News Agency Domestic Materials Office, Ed., Shi nian 
gaige Aashiji (1978-1987) (Chronicle of the Ten Years of Reform 
[1978—1987]), Beijing, Xinhua Press, November 1988; and State 
Economic System Reform Commission, Ed., Zhongguo jingji tizhi gaige shi 
nian (Ten Years of Economic Reform for China), Beijing, Economic 
Management Press and Reform Press, 1988. 
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the growth of social and economic stress. 

Although it is often argued that China’s military estab- 
lishment was a reluctant participant in reforms, the pic- 
ture is more complex. The spectrum of reform pro- 
grams was broad, and the attitudes and responses of 
military personnel and organizations varied according 
to the specific initiatives. On balance, defense reform 
seems to have had a surprising number of military sup- 
porters, and specific aspects of defense reform ap- 
peared to have provoked equally varied reactions 
among members of the military and civilians. 

Defense reform in the decade was pursued under 
the doctrinal triad of the “three hua’s”: “revolutioniza- 
tion” (geminghua), “modernization” (xiandaihua) and 
“regularization” (zhengguihua).° The exact meaning of 
revolutionization of the army remains debatable; in 
many ways, it is a catch-all phrase epitomizing the con- 
stant process of regenerating communist ideals and 
traditional PLA values. Modernization fundamentally 
applies to equipment; Chinese defense analysts rarely 
refer to “modernized” soldiers. Reform as regulariza- 
tion involves clarification of mission; coordination of or- 
ganization, weapons procurement, training, and oper- 
ations to meet that mission; and optimalization of 
management of personnel and resources. 

As the PLAAF example demonstrates, the Chinese 
military has principally been involved in reform as 
“regularization” rather than reform as “modernization.” 
Regularization is an internal activity of the military, 
something over which the PLA and its services have 
some control. Modernization is largely an external pro- 
cess involving research institutes and factories, or even 
foreign providers, that are not part of the PLA or subject 
to its control. 

Progress in regularization has served, we believe, to 
reinforce the development of professionalism in the 
Chinese military, although this point is still debated.* As 
explored by Samuel Huntington, Bengt Abrahamsson, 
and others, professionalism relates to the development 
within a military of specialized knowledge, of a sense of 
corporateness, of noninvolvement in domestic political 
affairs, and of internal codes of conduct or ethics.° Al- 
though the term “professionalism” (zhiye) seldom ap- 
pears in PLA defense literature and even though the 
military is still subject to extensive political pressures, 
professionalism exists. The highly developed infra- 
structure of Chinese military organizations provides 
an environment for corporateness and for acquiring 
specialized training and education. 

Finally, we conclude that although one can discuss 
military professionalism and regularization without ref- 
erence to the issue of equipment modernization, lack of 
progress on the latter front will eventually inhibit regu- 
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larization. Gains in regularization may begin to atrophy 
over time if military training lacks the requisite modern 
equipment to effectively incorporate new strategies 
and tactics. An implicit premise of regularization is that 
equipment modernization will not lag too far behind, 
even though the frequent theme of “patience” (naixin) 
in PLA publications reflects a pessimistic assessment 
of the prospects for acquiring modern weapons. 

The history of the PLAAF—like that of its parent orga- 
nization, the PLA—has been one of repeated efforts to 
convert what began as disparate, ill-organized guerrilla 
forces into a conventional military force. In the early 
1960's, this process encountered an unexpected new 
challenge—the Sino-Soviet rift—which created the 
need to develop “an army with Chinese characteris- 
tics” that would no longer be dependent on the Soviet 
Union for military equipment and know-how. And then, 
in 1966, came an even more severe shock—the Cultur- 
al Revolution, during which revolutionary spontaneity 
and disdain for convention and rules supplanted such 
normal virtues of military institutions as order and disci- 
pline. This outlook was epitomized in the abolition of 
military ranks. For China’s military, the episode was 
demoralizing and destructive. 

Since the mid-1970's, China’s military establishment 
has been struggling back from the nadir it reached dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution decade. A further impetus to 
reform was the troubling performance of the PLA in the 
border war with Vietnam in 1979-80. In addition, mili- 
tary reform in the 1980’s has also mirrored broader so- 
cial and economic reforms such as “youthification” 


3in a speech to the Central Military Commission on September 19, 1981, 
Deng Xiaoping called for a “powerful, modern and regular revolutionary 
army.” As reform in general encountered increasing criticism in the late 
1980's, the word order was changed and the slogan became 
“revolutionization, modernization, and regularization”; subsequently, 
increased emphasis was placed on “revolutionization.” See “Major 
Achievement in Army-Building over the Past Eight Years,” Banyuetan 
(Beijing), July 25, 1987, pp. 4-7, translated in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-CH/), 
Aug. 14, 1987, pp. K/2-3; and Chen Xianhua, “Follow Laws Governing the 
Running of Armed Forces, Give Regular Guidance,” Jiefangjun bao 
(Beijing), Mar. 30, 1990, p. 3, in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 20, 1990, pp. 39-41. 

4Chong-pin Lin, “The Extramilitary Roles of the People’s Liberation Army 
in Modernization: Limits of Professionalization,” draft paper, American 
Enterprise Institute, Washington, DC, 1990; Paul H. B. Godwin, “A 
Praetorian PLA: Party-Military Relations in China After Tiananmen,” draft 
paper, National Defense University, Washington, DC, July 1990; and 
Richard J. Latham, “China's Party-Army Relations After June 1989: A Case for 
Miles’ Law?” draft paper, National Defense University, Washington, DC, 
April 1990. 

°See, for example, Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1957; Bengt Abrahamsson, 
Military Professionalization and Political Power, Beverly Hills, CA, Sage 
Publications, 1972; Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier, New York, The 
Free Press, 1971; and Amos Perlmutter, The Military and Politics in 
Modern Times, New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1977. 
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(gingnianhua), the raising of educational standards, 
the effort to introduce greater separation of party and 
administrative functions, the cutting of organizational 
rolls, and the introduction of systems to enforce greater 
oversight of planning and budgeting and more ac- 
countability. Reform in the PLAAF—as in the other ser- 
vices—has been a search for regularization or institu- 
tional normalcy: the establishment of clear rules and 
regulations; specified standards of performance; orga- 
nizational structures that meet policy and mission ob- 
jectives; standard means of evaluating and rewarding 
leadership; regular systems for managing material, 
budgets, personnel, and facilities; established rank 
structures and criteria for determining promotions, 
awards, and retirement; commonality in job descrip- 
tions and responsibilities; and rational coordination of 
strategy, force structure, and training. 

As aprocess, defense regularization is most often in- 
cremental, effecting change at the margins. Indeed, 
some dismiss it as a low-cost substitute for “real” re- 
form, by which is meant the acquisition of expensive 
new weapons. The targets often prove elusive, and the 
objects of reform, resistent. Reforms infrequently dem- 
onstrate clear success, even though they may be gen- 
erating significant results. To understand the reform 
process in the PLAAF during the last decade, it is im- 
portant to understand the origins of this service and its 
early attempts at regularization. 


PLAAF Expansion Years, 1949-57 


In March 1949, the CCP’s Military Commission trans- 
ferred 64 personnel from the Northeast Old Aviation 
School to Beijing to form an Aviation Bureau (hangkong 
ju); by October, this unit had tripled in size as more Kuo- 
mintang (Nationalist) units surrendered with their 
equipment. In late summer, several ground forces units 
were transferred to Beijing to form the core of a new Air 
Force Headquarters (HqAF). On November 11, 1949, 
the PLAAF was formally established, and the Aviation 
Bureau was soon merged into the HqAF.’ In the military 
regions (MR) then existing, rudimentary MR aviation of- 
fices (jungu hangkong chu) were founded; over time 
they were to evolve into the headquarters of military re- 
gion air forces (MRAF—junqu kongjun). 


The process of Chinese reforms during the 1980's actually resembled 
the classical model of Western defense reform in terms of objectives and 
strategies. See, for example, Jack H. Knott and Gary J. Miller, Reforming 
Bureaucracy: The Politics of Institutional Choice, New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1987, pp. 101-02. 

’DZK, pp. 5-27. 


At the outset, the HqAF was concerned not only with 
air-space control and air defense, but also with consoli- 
dating civilian aviation and salvaging the remnants of 
an aviation industry. MRAF headquarters were thinly 
manned and concentrated on consolidating the avia- 
tion assets left by the Kuomintang military units and civil 
aviation companies and organizations. The Air Force 
essentially had no operational units (budu/). 

The PLAAF started with only 159 aircraft (these were 
of 21 different types—all foreign-made), 543 airfields, 
and only 202 pilots, 30 navigators, 2,373 mechanics, 3 
engineers, and miscellaneous technical personnel. Air- 
men from the Communist movement constituted 88 
percent of the pilots but only 15 percent of the mechan- 
ics. Personnel “accepted” from the Kuomintang forces 
represented 85 percent of the mechanics and an even 
higher percentage of technical personnel.? In addition, 
there were more than 100 Japanese pilots and techni- 
cally trained ground personnel who had remained in 
Manchuria after 1945; they had formed part of the initial 
contingent of instructors at the Northeast Old Aviation 
School. '° 

A variety of issues dominated the PLA’s aviation 
agenda in 1949. Some were resolved within several 
years, but many of them continued to influence the de- 
velopmental course of the PLAAF, the defense aviation 
industry, and civil aviation for the next four decades. 


Mission. One such issue was the mission to be as- 
signed to the Air Force. Most immediately, there was 
the need to organize the air defense of Beijing and 
Shanghai. Kuomintang bombers attacked Shanghai in 
February 1949, killing 1,400, and raided Beijing on 
May 4, 1949.'' Leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) soon became occupied with what was to 
become the long-term objective of liberating Taiwan. 
Commander Liu Yalou used this goal to justify creation 
of an air force paratroop (kongjiang bing) unit within 
the PLAAF.'* However, in acting to defend China's 


One of the most detailed histories of Chinese aviation in English is 
found in Malcolm Rosholt, Flight in the China Air Space, 1910-1950, 
Rosholt, WI, Rosholt House, 1984. 

°DZK, pp. 37, 89. The PLAAF repaired or expanded only 94 of the 543 
airfields between 1949 and 1953; most of the dirt runways were simply 
reclaimed for agricultural use. 

‘°lbid., pp. 18-19. In April 1988, China sent an aviation delegation to 
Japan to commemorate the contributions of the Japanese airmen. See 
Hangkong shibao (Beijing), Nov. 24, 1988. 

"DZK, p. 109. 

'2In July 1950, the CMC established the Air Force Marines First Brigade 
in Shanghai, using as its foundation the 89th division (30th army, 9th bingtuan, 
Third Field Army). Thereafter, the unit's designation changed several 
times (i.e., Air Force Marine First Division, Paratroops Division, the Airborne 
Division). It is now known as the PLAAF 15th Air Army (kong 15 jun). See 
ibid., pp. 83, 235. 
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principal cities, the PLAAF had only its aircraft and a 
few radar units; the anti-aircraft artillery (AAA) and most 
of the radar troops (which were also responsible for air 
defense of the large cities) belonged to the PLA Air De- 
fense Force (fangkongjun). Only in 1957 did the PLAAF 
take over all the assets and responsibilities of the Air 
Defense Force, '? forming in 1958 its own surface-to-air 
missile (SAM) branch. 

The Air Force transferred most of its commercial avi- 
ation transport responsibilities to the Civil Aviation Ad- 
ministration of China (CAAC) in 1950. However, it re- 
tained operational control of all but a small fraction of 
Chinese air space, and continues to maintain that con- 
trol today, even though it is comparatively easy (and 
normal practice in most countries) to separate control 
of commercial air travel from military operations and 
turn most air space over to the former. '4 


Equipment and facilities. PLA leaders faced serious 
problems regarding aviation equipment and issues of 
jurisdiction over aviation production and repair facili- 
ties. In addition to virtually all of the “left behind” equip- 
ment, ground facilities (airfields, hangars, factories, 
repair depots, fuel dumps) also were extensively influ- 
enced by foreign engineering. The residue of aviation 
equipment was so disparate that it would have been im- 
possible to use it as a foundation for a new air force or 
aviation industry—even if communism had not been a 
factor discouraging Western cooperation. 

As China began its long-term pursuit of a standard- 
ized, modern air force, as well as the indigenous capa- 
bility to produce aircraft, it initially relied heavily on Sovi- 
et assistance. (Even before formation of the PLAAF, 
there were meetings in Moscow on this issue.) The con- 
sequence was the development of an integrated inven- 
tory of aircraft of Soviet origin. Soviet civilian aeronauti- 
Cal assistance eventually led to the formation—on the 
basis of a bureau of the Ministry of Heavy Industry—of 
the Third Ministry of Machine Industry (sanjibu or 3rd 
MMI),'° whose primary task was the manufacture of 
military aircraft. PLAAF historians recall the period of 
Soviet cooperation with a certain degree of affection 
and appreciation. '® 

In 1949, the Chinese leadership faced the problem of 
what to do with its inherited 32 military aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities and 4,700 workers. The Air Force initial- 
ly proposed transferring to the Ministry of Heavy Indus- 
try those factories that had a manufacturing capability. 
It soon became evident that repair and maintenance 
functions could not be separated from manufacturing. 
The PLAAF eventually also surrendered most of the re- 
pair factories with the understanding that it could take 
back some of them once the aviation industry began to 
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develop. Never comfortable about relying on external 
maintenance for engines or airframes, the PLAAF re- 
sumed control of six repair factories between 1955 and 
1957.'’ With regard to production of aircraft, the PLAAF 
long maintained a senior officer as deputy minister of 
the aviation industry. Only in March 1972 did the Cen- 
tral Military Commission abolish the “Air Force relation- 
ship with the aviation industry and restore [the latter's] 
direct subordination to the State Council.”'® 


Human resources. Manpower was a central issue. At 
the top, the profile of the PLAAF'’s initial leadership indi- 
cated problems regarding service autonomy. Although 
the Air Force was described as a “new service” (xin 
junzhong), its roots and its future—PLAAF cadres were 
told—were to be the Liberation Army. Not only was 
there apprehension that Air Force personnel might call 
for some form of autonomy from the army, but there 
were also PLA personnel who, like some of their foreign 
counterparts, argued that there was no mission in the 
army for aviation. '? | 


'SFormally established in 1950, the PLA Air Defense Force (ADF) 
became a service equivalent to the Air Force and Navy in 1955. When the 
PLAAF and ADF merged in May 1957, the ADF consisted of AAA troops, 
searchlight troops, aircraft reporting troops, eight schools, and 149,000 
personnel. See ibid., pp. 218-37. 

“There were efforts in the mid- to late 1980's to establish an 
independent, civilian air traffic control administration—the National Air Traffic 
Control Administration (NATCA). Despite the safety advantages of an 
integrated national air traffic control system, the PLAAF was unwilling to 
surrender its broad control of Chinese air space. (Similar disagreements 
existed in the United States between the Federal Aviation Administration and 
the United States Air Force during the early 1950's, but were resolved by 
1958.) 

The Chinese civil air corridors are quite narrow (eight kilometers). 

Civilian air traffic controllers must seek permission from the operations centers 
of the MRAF headquarters to circumvent storms or divert aircraft to 
unscheduled airfields. See Thomas P. Messier, James Etgen, and Edward 
Harris, “Improving China's Air Traffic Control," The China Business Review 
(Washington, DC), September-October 1987, pp. 26-31. 

'SThe Third Ministry of Machine Industry was renamed the Ministry of 
Aviation Industry (MAI) during the early economic reforms of the 1980's. The 
change reflected a shift from primarily producing military aircraft to a 
market-oriented interest in manufacturing civilian aircraft and products. In 
1988, the ministerial headquarters of the MAI and the Ministry of 
Astronautics (formerly the Seventh Ministry of Machine Industry) were 
combined to form the Ministry of Aerospace Industry (MAS). 

DZ KaDEoT: 

'7lbid., pp. 99-100, 440-41. The PLAAF built additional repair and 
overhaul factories in 1957. For an enumeration of the PLAAF’s 21 repair and 
overhaul factories, see Poly-Technologies Aircraft Support Division: An 
Introduction, pamphlet in English and Chinese, Beijing, 1988. 

In 1978, the Air Force founded its own Air Force Aviation Repair 
Research Institute (Hangkong xiuli yanjiusuo) in Nanjing. A separate PLAAF 
Aeronautical Engineering Maintenance Research Institute (Hangkong 
gongcheng weixiu yanjiusuo) is located in Beijing. DZK, pp. 440-41. 

'8“China Today: Aviation Industry” Editorial Department, Dangdai 
zhongguode hangkong gongye (China Today: Aviation Industry—hereafter, 
DZHG), Beijing, China Social Science Press, 1988, p. 85. 

"902K, p. 47. 
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As aconsequence, the PLAAF'’s first and most senior 
leaders were not drawn from the ranks of early Commu- 
nist aviators. Liu Yalou, whose roots were in the 14th 
bingtuan (roughly equivalent to a US army corps) of the 
Fourth Field Army, was the first PLAAF commander; his 
political commissar, Xiao Hua, was from the 13th bing- 
tuan.*° (Two other senior leaders did have some avia- 
tion experience.)*' In August and September 1949, 
2,515 members of Liu Yalou’s 14th bingtuan trans- 
ferred from Wuhan to Beijing to form the core of the 
PLAAF headquarters.° 

There were differences in the military experience of 
the combat-tested PLA ground forces officers initially 
put in charge of the PLAAF and the technically savvy 
graduates of the Northeast Old Aviation School, most of 
whom did not see much combat prior to the Korean 
War. There were even sharper differences between 
PLA soldiers and Kuomintang aviation personnel “‘ac- 
cepted into the Air Force.” Concern with political reli- 
ability contributed to the dominance of political com- 
missar cadres in the PLAAF leadership for nearly three 
decades. 

The differences involved not only politics, but funda- 
mental attitudes toward technical training and skills. 
Given that an emphasis on technical competence was 
unavoidable in the Air Force, the red-versus-expert di- 
chotomy was an issue from the beginning. The initial fo- 
cus of PLAAF training was on filling a technical vacuum 
as well as diluting dependence on former Kuomintang 
personnel with questionable loyalties. Subsequently, 
the PLAAF mirrored developments in Western air 
forces when it divided its aviators or “operators” from 
its nontechnical support personnel (see below). 

The Korean War provided an enormous impetus to 
the development of the PLAAF, playing for it the role 
played by World War II and the War of Liberation for 
the PLA’s ground forces.*? It brought a sense of com- 
bat maturation for the PLAAF’s first generation of avia- 
tors—and, in the process, created a cohort of future 
commanders. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties the PLAAF 
faced at the outset, the service had reason to be heart- 


?°Xiao later served as director of the PLA’s General Political Department 
(1963-67). He was dismissed by Jiang Qing during the Cultural Revolution. 

These were Chang Qiankun, first deputy commander, and Wang Bi, 
the PLAAF's first deputy political commissar. Chang had attended Huangpu 
Military Academy in 1925 and in 1926 traveled to the Soviet Union to study 
flying and aeronautical engineering. He served in the military engineering 
schools of the Red Army's 18th Group Army (jituan); is the author of at 
least five books on aviation; and was head of the Military Commission's 
Aviation Bureau before the PLAAF was organized. Wang had studied 
aircraft engines and maintenance in the Soviet Union, and he headed the 18th 
jituan's military engineering school. See DZK, p. 41. 

2\bid., p. 39. 
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ened by its early growth. By 1954, ithad acquired 3,000 
aircraft, which were organized in 28 air divisions and 70 
regiments. At least 12 academies or schools had been 
founded, and they had trained 5,945 pilots, 24,000 
technicians, 396 cadres, 690 political cadres, and 310 
logistics cadres. PLAAF histories are unclear, however, 
as to whether or not the service attained its goal of 
290,000 airmen by that date.*4 


Major Setbacks 


Beginning in 1959, the PLAAF (not to mention the 
PLA as a whole) encountered a series of disruptions 
that sorely tested the capabilities of its leaders and their 
commitment to continued expansion and organization- 
al regularization. These developments included the 
Sino-Soviet rift and the Cultural Revolution. 


Sino-Soviet rift. The opening of a sharp political rift 
between Beijing and Moscow beginning in 1959 hit the 


23Kongjun shi (p. 2) claims that China shot down 330 aircraft and hit 
another 95 during the Korean conflict. There may be a degree of 
overstatement in these data. The Far East Air Force (FEAF) Command 
(which encompassed all UN forces) reported losing a total of 1,041 aircraft in 
the conflict, only 147 of them from air-to-air combat. See “The Statistical 
Summary of US Air Force Combat Operations in Korea 26 June 1950 to 27 July 
1953,” in USAF Statistical Digest for 1954 (Washington, DC), AFR-5-24, 
US Air Force, 1964, p. 15. Given the uncertainties of air combat intelligence, it 
is hard to reconcile these discrepancies definitively. 

*4D7K, pp. 49-50, 53, 69, 88. 
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PLAAF harder than the PLA ground forces because the 
efforts to modernize China's Air Force were especially 
dependent on Soviet technology. When Moscow cut off 
shipments of aviation equipment and parts, the impact 
was so great that the PLAAF had to adopt new flight- 
training measures. Under the slogan “Train harder on 
the ground; fly with precision through the air,” flying 
hours were reduced by 41 percent in 1960 and re- 
mained low through at least 1963.°° Moreover, after the 
Soviet pullout of technicians in 1960, quality control in 
the manufacture of aircraft became a serious problem. 

The break with Moscow had a silver lining, however, 
in that it prompted an unanticipated institutional matu- 
ration for the PLAAF. Self-reliance became more than a 
political slogan, as Air Force leaders quickly recog- 
nized the need to address air power and the aviation in- 
dustry in terms of China’s independent defense needs 
rather than rely solely on the Soviet model.2° China’s 
newly established aviation industry set itself on a 
course that would bring it closer to world standards 
than it would be at any time in the next three decades. 

PLAAF staffs began the lengthy and torturous pro- 
cess of compiling rational regulations, rules, manuals, 
and guidelines that reflected “Chinese needs.” (There 
had existed some translations of Soviet regulations, but 
these were not necessarily geared to Chinese prac- 
tices.) The education and training system was re- 
formed, and there was a new emphasis on advanced 
scientific skills and education for PLAAF officers and 
technicians. The PLAAF’s sudden, enforced, indepen- 
dence from direct Soviet influence came at a time when 
PLAAF personnel were still heady from their own com- 
bat experiences against the United States in the Kore- 
an War. There was an emergent atmosphere of profes- 
sionalism—at least as understood in the West—that 
lasted until the mid-1960’s. 

For a brief spell, between 1963 and 1966, the PLAAF 
seemed to have absorbed the shock of the Sino-Soviet 
split and set itself on the road to full-scale regularization 
and modernization. These were years during which 
there were efforts to imbue all services with a sense of 
professionalism, refine the education curricula, im- 
prove the training schools, take advantage of the rela- 
tively modern aircraft that started to emerge from Chi- 
nese factories, and create an underpinning of doctrine 
and regulations that could give direction to the Air 
Force. 


*SIbid., pp. 251-56. Even in the 1980's, photographic stories in China 
Pictorial and PLAAF pictorial books often showed PLAAF pilots watching an 
instructor demonstrate an aircraft maneuver with a hand-held model 
airplane. 

Sibid., pp. 266-71. 
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The Cultural Revolution. The “positive” impact of the 
Sino-Soviet rift on the PLAAF was, however, soon mas- 
sively offset by the domestic political and economic tu- 
mult of the Cultural Revolution, itself in part a result of 
China’s split from Soviet orthodoxy. From the beginning 
of the Cultural Revolution in 1966 until the mid-1970's, 
the PLAAF stagnated in matters involving flight safety, 
education, training, strategy, and tactics.®’ Civilian 
groups, in the guise of “making revolution,’ occupied 
military bases (in many cases, this military property still 
had not been returned to its units by the late 1980's). 
Under the rubric “Stop classes, make revolution,” the 
militants destroyed military school compounds and 
teaching materials, books, and equipment, and scat- 
tered instructors, researchers, and staff throughout 
China. In the worst cases, some of these cadres lost 
their lives.°8 

Ironically, the PLAAF was in this same period 
pressed to increase flight training as a result of the war 
in Vietnam and Marshal Lin Biao’s fears of China’s im- 
minent involvement in a large war. Four flying schools 
were added in 1967 and 1968. Annual flying hours for 
flight schools increased dramatically: 1966 (180,000), 
1968 (260,000), 1970 (310,000), and 1972 (400,000).79 
However, the training was haphazard, maintenance 
was poor, and the “serious accident rate” for aircraft 
soared to 0.6 per 10,000 sorties from 0.249 in 1964. 
Non-flight or ground training (dimian xunlian) virtually 
ceased (13 of approximately 16 technical schools and 
academies of the PLAAF were eliminated in November 
1969; most of them did not reopen for nearly six years). 
Authorities of the PLAAF Second Aviation School claim 
that elimination of aviation theory courses between 
1967 and June 1970 “resulted in an increase of aircraft 
accidents at the school and operational bases.’”°° 

There were also extensive difficulties in the aviation 
industry. Between 1969 and 1971, political disruptions 
led to severe quality-control problems. As a history of 
the industry notes, it was a time of “anarchy or semi-an- 
archy. ... the whole industry was in the difficult position 
of trying to preserve order.” According to industry 
spokesmen, in 1971 alone, PLAAF commander Wu 
Faxian and the “military” interfered directly in industry 


27Ibid., pp. 480-91; and Kongjun shi, pp. 195-202. 

8For example, the PLAAF Second Aviation School sent 1,669 of its staff 
to 11 provinces and 68 work units to carry out “three supports and two 
militaries” activities. In 1964, the school’s total authorized staff had been 
1,745. See Zhongguo renmin jiefangjun kongjun dier hangkong xuexiao 
jianshi (Brief History of the PLAAF Second Aviation School), Chengdu, Air 
Force Second Aviation School, August 1982, pp. 15, 42. 

22DZK, pp. 299-300. 

SIbid., pp. 271, 299, 510-14; and Zhongguo renmin Jiefangjun kongjun 
dier hangkong xuexiao jianshi, p. 7. 
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affairs by demanding the development of 27 types of 
aircraft within two to three years, even though blue- 
prints for them did not even exist.*! 

The PLAAF emerged from the Cultural Revolution as 
an empty organizational shell. Although the basic ad- 
ministrative infrastructure was still in place, the routine 
functions, operating procedures, training, education, 
tactical and strategic planning, and the corporate iden- 
tity of the Air Force were nearly moribund. The opera- 
tional forces were intact but their efficiency had been 
degraded. Discipline had been seriously eroded, and 
standards of competency (e.g., leadership, flying, 
technical support, administration) were also low. 

Matters were complicated by the implication of Air 
Force Commander Wu Faxian in the 1971 Lin Biao Af- 
fair (Wu disappeared from the scene and finally, in 
1981, was sentenced to 17 years in prison). For two 
years, the PLAAF was without a commander, and from 
1973 to 1977, it was headed by a largely transitional fig- 
ure, Ma Ning—a former deputy commander of the 
Lanzhou MRAF, who had been politically active in Jilin 
during the Cultural Revolution. 


Resumed Reform 


In the period 1975-1977, the critical groundwork for 
a resumption of reform in the PLA and PLAAF was be- 
ing laid as Deng Xiaoping consolidated his political 
power and power over the military.°* In 1976, Zhou En- 
lai and Mao Zedong passed from the scene, and the 
radical Gang of Four quickly fell from power. Amid 
these profound leadership changes, the PLAAF took its 
initial steps toward reform: Zhang Tingfa became the 
new PLAAF commander (1977-85); the PLAAF succeed- 
ed in establishing the Aeronautical Engineering Depart- 
ment in 1976 as a new first-level department to address 
aviation maintenance problems; and in 1977, all military 
services embarked on a five-year program to reestab- 
lish and regularize military training and education.°° 

No matter how operationally compelling regulariza- 
tion was for any of the PLA services, it was virtually im- 
possible to initiate thoroughgoing reform without ex- 
plicit support at the highest political level, in this case, 
Deng Xiaoping. Further, it required explicit political re- 
jection of the existing structure of military strategy, phi- 
losophy, and doctrine. This was accomplished at the 
Third Plenum of the 11th CCP Congress, in December 
1978, where it was made clear that return to the status 
quo ante was not enough, that reform and “moderniza- 
tion” were expected and encouraged, not only in soci- 
ety at large, but also in the military.** Deng made ex- 
plicit the reform triad on September 19, 1981, in a 
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speech to the Central Military Commission, in which he 
called for a “powerful, modern and regular revolution- 
ary army.”° 

With this imprimatur, the PLAAF embarked on numer- 
ous reforms and changes in its operating style. The first 
step was an overall reordering of organizations, prac- 
tices, and procedures. Air Force leaders held numer- 
ous conferences where they addressed the need to im- 
prove maintenance standards and practices. PLAAF 
leaders began to focus more intensively on substantive 
issues such as specific missions for aircraft in the in- 
ventory, strategic research, and safety. A renewed em- 
phasis was placed on drafting operating regulations. 
Air Force units also began to participate in joint-service 
exercises. (The Sino-Vietnamese war drew pointed at- 
tention to the need for coordinated joint operations.) 
Budget planning was put on a more orderly, three-year 
basis. The CMC authorized the restoration of flying 
grades and flight pay. Finally, PLAAF personnel began 
to attend international conferences. PLAAF Command- 
er Zhang Tingfa alone made approximately 10 trips to 
foreign countries. Also, as PLAAF officers began travel- 
ing abroad, the Air Force became more transparent as 
a military service, affording analysts fresh insight into 
how elements of the PLA operate. 

The July 31, 1985, appointment of Wang Hai as 
PLAAF commander lent new momentum to regulariza- 
tion in the Chinese Air Force. A Korean War hero, Wang 
was the first aviator to become commander of the 
PLAAF. In pushing for further reform, he and his senior 
staff emphasized aviation experience and technical 
expertise. 

In the following sections, we shall explore PLAAF 
regularization in specific areas. 


Organization. The decade of reform did not so much 
change the formal organization of the Headquarters Air 


3'DZHG, pp. 7, 83-84. The aviation industry cites December 1971, three 
months after the death of Lin Biao and the removal of Wu Faxian, as the point 
when its recovery from the Cultural Revolution began. It was then that 
Zhou Enlai and Ye Jianying called a conference on continuing problems with 
quality control in the industry. DZHG, pp. 83-84; and DZK, pp. 670-75. 

%2Dismissed in 1966, Deng returned in 1973 as a vice premier and party 
vice-chairman. He became PLA chief of staff in January 1975, but was 
dismissed from his positions in April 1976. Rehabilitated a second time at 
the Ninth CCP Congress in July 1977, he retained these three positions and 
also became a vice-chairman of the CCP’s Central Military Commission. 
Yang Dezhi replaced Deng as chief of staff in 1980, and Deng became CMC 
chairman in 1981 (Deng subsequently stepped to the background, and 
the post was occupied by Zhao Ziyang and then by Jiang Zemin). 

387K, pp. 237, 492. 

*4PLA sources consistently point to the December 1978 party plenum as 
the policy turning point. The same public sources provide few concrete details 
regarding the initial outline of defense reforms. 

FLloe,, Cit, 
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Chinese Air Force Commander Wang Hai tries out the pilot's seat of a US Air Force F—16 jet fighter. 


Force and its major components and subordinate orga- 
nizations as it breathed new life into these institutions 
and afforded improved perspective on the internal dy- 
namics of the PLAAF and its relations with the larger 
military and political order.%° 

HagAF is headed by a commander (with the rank of 
general), a political commissar (lieutenant general), 
four deputy commanders (lieutenant generals), two 


The decade of reform led to unprecedented Western contacts with 
PLA officers. In this analysis, we rely on interviews with PLA and PLAAF 
officers, on histories (Chinese), and the wealth of data appearing in 
China's new ‘defense literature." See Richard J. Latham, Selected 
Bibliography of PRC National Defense Literature, 1980-1991, 
forthcoming. 

The term “interview” as used in this study includes official, unclassified 
briefings, conversations during meetings, and other discussions. For obvious 
reasons we do not identify individuals, specific dates, or occasions. 
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deputy political commissars (lieutenant generals), and 
the heads (major generals) of the “big four depart- 
ments''—Headquarters, Political, Logistics, and, since 
1976, Aeronautical Engineering. Together, these 12 of- 
ficers comprise the Air Force’s Party Standing Commit- 
tee; these plus the commanders and political commis- 
sars of the seven military region Air Force headquarters 
(MRAF’s) comprise the service’s Party Committee. 
Although the general organization of HgAF is reason- 
ably defined, the command relationship between the 
functional offices and senior leaders is unclear. The 
four deputy commanders are not concurrently direc- 
tors of the four first-level departments; each has re- 
sponsibility for one of four permanent areas of oversight 
—training, operations, air defense, and logistics/equip- 
ment/research and development. Only the logistics 
oversight area appears to coincide with a first-level de- 
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partment. Additionally, the deputy commanders have 
secondary oversight responsibility for other second- 
level functional areas. The chief of staff does not coordi- 
nate the “big four” departments, but merely directs the 
Headquarters Department. His four deputy chiefs of 
staff oversee clusters of second-level departments 
within the Headquarters Department, but they have no 
lateral responsibilities in the other three first-level 
departments. 

The organizations in HaAF interact with diverse de- 
partments within the three major elements of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army—the General Staff Department, 
the General Political Department, and the General Lo- 
gistics Department. All PLAAF procurement programs, 
budgets, capital construction plans, manpower issues, 
and training programs are coordinated with or deter- 
mined by the relevant second-level organizations of 
those three organizations. The Air Force and the Navy 
have personnel serving in the three general depart- 
ments, but during such assignments, the officers wear 
army uniforms. There are jointly-staffed offices as well 
as specialized offices staffed exclusively by individual 
services; for example, there is a distinct Air Force office 
(kongjunchu) both in the Operations Department and in 
the Equipment Department of the General Staff Depart- 
ment. Political officers often switch back and forth be- 
tween the General Political Department and the PLAAF 
Political Department. 

The PLAAF’s internal operational chain of command 
is fairly straightforward. Below the Headquarters are 
the MRAF’s; next come diverse command posts (zhi- 
huisuo) and air corps (kongjun jun); and at the bottom 
are operations units, which may be directly subordinate 
to an organization located on any one of the top three 
levels. 

There are currently seven PLA military regions (MR) 
—Shenyang, Beijing, Lanzhou, Nanjing, Guangzhou, 
Jinan, and Chengdu. The number of MRAF headquar- 
ters has changed several times since 1949. Recent 
changes have mirrored changes in military region 
boundaries, but air regions were not always cotermi- 
nous with the military regions. Originally related to the 
CCP’s field armies in the war against Japanese and 
Kuomintang forces, the military regions now are viewed 
as theaters or distinct campaign areas (see below). 
MRAF headquarters may have some operational units 
directly assigned to them, but most such units are sep- 
arate from the headquarters, which generally is an ad- 
ministrative echelon. Each MRAF headquarters does, 
however, have an operations center that is part of the 
Air Force’s overall operational chain of command, and 
the MRAF commander is the military region comman- 
der’s adviser regarding aviation matters. 
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The MRAF headquarters commander literally “wears 
two hats” or, in the Chinese case, two uniforms. When 
General Larry Welch, a former chief of staff of the Unit- 
ed States Air Force, visited the Guangzhou MR in April 
1989, PLAAF Lieutenant General Liu Hegiao met the 
Welch delegation wearing a green PLA uniform, in his 
capacity as a Guangzhou MR deputy commander. Ata 
dinner hosted by the PLAAF, however, Liu wore the 
blue PLAAF uniform of the MRAF commander. 

The PLAAF currently has eight command posts and 
four air corps. These intermediate-level elements are 
responsible for the air defense of specific cities. Practi- 
cally speaking, there are no functional differences be- 
tween the two organizations, although an air corps is 
viewed as having slightly less stature than a command 
post. The number of command posts and air corps has 
changed frequently over the years, with the trend being 
for the former to replace the latter.°” 

At the lowest echelon are the functional, nonadminis- 
trative units (budui). These may be fighter divisions, ra- 
dar units, combined brigades, or research institutes, 
hospitals, sanitoriums, transportation units, and logis- 
tics organizations. The term “budui’ usually is not 
applied to administrative headquarters (jiguan) or a 
political/party element of the military. The administra- 
tive elements within a headquarters are also referred to 
as “units” (danwei). 

The internal Air Force chain of command is reason- 
ably clear in terms of policy, military operations, and 
mission. However, decision-making regarding many 
operational matters is decentralized. Local command- 
ers have latitude to make on-the-spot decisions when 
Circumstances require an immediate response, even 
though other decisions related to operations are made 
as high as the Central Military Commission.*® Also, the 
chain of command does not preclude an MRAF com- 
mander's directly calling the PLAAF commander.°? 


°’The four active air corps are the First (Changchun), Seventh 
(Nanning), Eighth (Fuzhou), and Tenth (Datong). The eight command posts 
are Dalian (former 3rd Air Corps), Tangshan (former 6th Air Corps), Xian 
(former 11th Air Corps), Wulumugi (former 9th Air Corps), Shanghai (former 
4th Air Corps), Wuhan (former Wuhan MRAF Ha), Kunming (former 
Kunming MRAF Command Post), and Lhasa. 

Although these organizations are primarily responsible for defending 
major cities, the 7th Air Corps became the PLAAF's “forward command post” 
during the 1979 Sino-Vietnamese border conflict. It was responsible for 
virtually all Air Force units in the operational area. 

38On October 5, 1987, a PLAAF SAM unit shot down a Vietnamese 
MiG—21 that had entered Chinese air space. Given the wartime conditions 
along the Sino-Vietnamese border and the nature of the air-space penetration, 
the local commander was authorized to make the decision to shoot down 
the intruder. In routine matters, information is transmitted through a semi- 
automatic command-and-control system that links “operations centers” at 
each higher echelon. From an interview. 

3°Several PLAAF officers made this point during discussions with the 
authors. 


Some PLAAF officers further claim that directors of first- 
level departments do not necessarily have to go 
through deputy commanders or deputy commissars 
before reporting to the Air Force commander or political 
commissar. Notwithstanding the formal chain of com- 
mand, such departures from routinized hierarchical 
control are often a signal of implicit recognition of dys- 
functionality in the existing formal procedures. 


Budget matters. A decade of reform has seen the in- 
stitution of more regularized, long-term budgeting for 
Air Force expenditures, although the process remains 
rather primitive. Moreover, the increasing resort to 
commercial activity by local units as ameans of supple- 
menting lean budgets has introduced new challenges 
for centralized oversight and control. 

Since 1986, Air Force budgets have been based on 
five-year plans and annual budget submissions (from 
1978 to 1986, the PLAAF had worked with three-year 
budget plans).*° Although there is a central Air Force 
budget, PLAAF officers often imply that the budget pro- 
cess is not rigidly fixed. The Air Force Finance Depart- 
ment (caiwubu), a second-level department within the 
HaAF Logistics Department, is responsible for both 
budget and finance matters; however, it did not have its 
own financial accounting system until mid-1989.4' 
Once the General Staff Department of the PLA estab- 
lishes its total budget requirements, centralized fund- 
ing for the PLAAF comes from the State Council through 
the Finance Department of the PLA General Logistics 
Department. 

In general, the PLAAF receives three kinds of central 
budgetary allocations. The first is “fenced” or specifi- 
Cally-earmarked money (e.g., to buy a specific number 
of aircraft). The second consists of “constrained funds” 
—earmarked by categories, but allowing the PLAAF 
some latitude in how it spends them. The third is discre- 
tionary funds, which have no strings attached. Based 
upon the allocation constraints, these funds trickle 
down to the basic-level units of the PLAAF according to 
budgets and plans.*? 

There is asecond source of funds, not centrally con- 
trolled. Consisting of revenues from commercial enter- 
prises, hotels, hospitals, factories, farms, mines, and 
even airline services, it amounts to an off-budget source 
of income for all four PLAAF administrative levels. Unlike 
centrally apportioned funds that trickle down, the profits 
of military enterprises are carefully husbanded, although 
there is theoretically supposed to be a “trickle up” of such 
monies to the next-higher administrative level for distribu- 
tion back down to poorer units.*9 

The net effect is that HAF has budgetary control for 
big-ticket items, major capital construction, and expen- 
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diture categories that central government planners en- 
deavor to control through the state budget allocation 
process. It has much less control over the daily operat- 
ing expenses of the local units—housing, care of de- 
pendents, welfare, and recreation activities—which are 
often funded out of the proceeds of the units’ local 
economic operations. A variety of regulations have 
been introduced in the attempt to improve the efficien- 
cy of such operations and to prevent the misuse of gov- 
ernment property and the commission of economic 
crimes. It is not clear whether these regulations have 
been effective. 


Defining the PLAAF’s mission. A critical issue in reg- 
ularization is to arrive at a clear definition of the respon- 
sibilities of the Air Force. In the early 1980's, the PLAAF 
took up this task of mission definition. Beyond the strict- 
ly military aspect of this development, military mission 
statements were the PLA’s equivalent of the written re- 
sponsibility codes or contracts that reformers began to 
promote in the civilian sector. In addition, PLA ground 
forces had began to acquire their own air assets,*4 
which introduced new competition over turf within Chi- 
na’s defense establishment, and in this setting, mission 
statements were needed to define responsibilities and 
justify resources.*° Third, the 1979 Sino-Vietnamese 


4°DZK, pp. 489, 491. 

4'China Daily (Beijing), Aug. 16, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 21, 1989, p. 39. 

42"The Military Budget System in the PRC,” China Tech (Hong Kong), 
June 10, 1985, pp. 1-2. Another Hong Kong publication identifies the 
following breakdown of the PLA budget: development or procurement (30 
percent), maintenance (33 percent), and living expenses (36 percent). This 
source claims the military budget consists of two broad parts: ‘the overall 
national defense budget and the combat readiness budget.” In peacetime, 
the latter is only about 10 percent of the total military budget. See Wan 
Li-hsing, “China's Military Expenditure to Increase Drastically in 1990,” 
Tang Tai (Hong Kong), Mar. 31, 1990, pp. 17—18, in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 23, 
1990, pp. 46-49. 

43The PLAAF has not stated how many enterprises are run by its budui. 
In 1989, however, it reported that more than 100 PLAAF enterprises each 
earned profits in excess of RMB $50,000, while several earned more than 
RMB $1 million (Jiefangjun bao, Oct. 1, 1989). Like other military services, the 
PLAAF has held conferences to stress strict management of military 
enterprises. Presumably, the managers of these activities are no less creative 
than their civilian counterparts in devising accounting methods to retain 
more money for the use of the enterprise or parent budui. 

44"China Sets Up Army Air Arm to Increase Modernized Combat 
Effectiveness,” Hsin Wan Pao (Hong Kong), Apr. 18, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, 
Apr. 26, 1989, p. 40. 

4STurf battles, of course, are not a unique phenomenon within the PLA or 
PLAAF. Normally, these disagreements are not publicly aired. A recent but still 
opaque question of turf involved the transfer of PLAAF tactical airlift 
helicopters to the ground force's Army Aviation Corps (/ujun hangkong bing or 
luhang) in the late 1980's. It is unclear whether the PLAAF wanted to retain 
the tactical airlift mission—which involved the small but modern fleet of 
Sikorsky Blackhawk helicopters—or give it away. It is equally unclear 
whether PLA ground forces commanders felt they could do a better job 
satisfying tactical airlift requirement than the PLAAF or were forced to 
accept the mission. 
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Ais. 


border conflict compelled PLA and PLAAF commana- 
ers to address questions regarding joint operations 
and the appropriate role of air power. Finally, during the 
1980's, China’s military faced unprecedented econom- 
ic constraints. This situation resulted not so much from 
unanticipated budget shortages as from conscious CCP 
policy decisions. Initial PLA efforts to develop the equiva- 
lent of a planning, programming, and budgeting system 
(PPBS) visibly reinforced the effort to link strategy, re- 
sources, and mission.*© 

Even today, the PLAAF is remarkably terse about its 
mission, which it describes as the “air and land defense 
of China.’”*” While this in part reflects the “forbidden 
zone” mentality (“It’s classified”), it also reflects the yet 
nascent nature of Chinese air power doctrine and con- 
cepts. There was, after all, little in Mao’s doctrine of 
People’s War that compelled serious consideration of 
the uses of air power. Moreover, until recently, the 
PLAAF encountered no competitors for air-related re- 
sources or missions. Its broad “air-defense” charter 
permitted it to expand the scope of its functions into 
areas not universally associated with air power. 

However, with the abandonment of the “imminent 
war’ doctrine and its eventual replacement with a doc- 
trine of “extended peace,’’*® China was able to look for 
new defense strategies. In the absence of broader Air 
Force statements about the PLAAF’s missions, the only 
real clue to the range of Air Force responsibilities must 
be deduced from the functions of its five operational 
branches (bingzhong): aviation, anti-aircraft artillery, 
surface-to-air missiles, radar, and communications. Al- 
though the air-defense mission of the PLAAF has since 
1957 included ground-based as well as aerial compo- 
nents, its mandate still does not extend to ground- 
based strategic missiles with nuclear warheads. These 
were assigned to an independent fourth service—the 
Second Artillery (at least one early PLAAF deputy com- 
mander became minister of the former 7th MMI, which 


4°See Liu Dajun and Wang Zumin, Eds., Zhongguo shehuizhuyi guofang 
Jingjixue (Chinese Socialist Defense Economics), Beijing, PLA Press, 1987, 
p. 126; Wang Baocun and Dong Haiyan, “The Successes and Failures of 
the McNamara Military Reforms,” in Yang Dezhi, Huan Xiang, et al., Eds., 
Guofang fazhan zhanlue sikao (Thought on Strategies of Defense 
Development), Beijing, PLA Press, 1987, pp. 239-51; Wang Shouyun “A 
Strategic Study of the Development of Defense S&T, Weapons, and 
Equipment in the New Period,” in Zong Canmoubu Junxunbu, Ed., Guofang 
xiandaihua fazhan zhanlue yanjiu (A Study of Development Strategy for 
Defense Modernization), Beijing, Military Translation Press, 1987, p. 233. 

47\nterview. 

481n reviewing the manuscript, Paul Godwin pointed out that the 
transition between the doctrines of imminent war and of extended peace is not 
particularly clear. He notes, for example, that debates about the imminent 
war doctrine continued from 1973 until the Third Plenum in December 1978. 
The doctrine of extended peace did not become dominant until 1985. 
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produced China’s strategic missiles [it is now a com- 
mercial corporation]).*9 

The aviation branch, which includes fighters, 
ground attack aircraft, bombers, transports, and recon- 
naissance aircraft, is the Air Force’s main arm. As noted 
above, the PLAAF also has airborne troops (such 
forces in many Western militaries are treated as part of 
the ground forces since they rely on the air force only for 
transportation). It also has logistics units, research in- 
stitutes, hospitals, and sanitoriums. The Air Force’s Lo- 
gistics Department has its own water transport craft to 
ship fuel to units along the Yangzi River and the sea- 
coast. Published PLAAF sources also refer to informal, 
secondary Air Force missions such as assisting “socialist 
construction” (participating in civilian economic proj- 
ects), providing air services for disaster relief and air res- 
cues, and artificial rainmaking to assist agriculture. 

The PLAAF is also silent about the different ways air 
power can be employed within the framework of Chi- 
na’s strategy of active defense (jiji fangyu). Until quite 
recently, the PLAAF did not have specific mission state- 
ments regarding different air combat missions (i.e., 
strategic air defense, close air support, interdiction, 
strategic bombing, tactical or strategic airlift). It was not 
until 1982 that the PLAAF provided a written doctrine 
regarding the Air Force’s ground-support role. As late 
as 1988, there still was no formal doctrine for strategic 
air defense.°° Additionally, regulations about army- 
wide airlift support and practices were not introduced 
until mid-1989.°" 


*°Personnel in the PLAAF routinely refer to anti-aircraft artillery as yi pao 
(first artillery) and surface-to-air missile units as er pao (second 
artillery). The PLAAF’s SAM Academy (Gaopao xueyuan) is still informally 
referred to as the Er pao xueyuan, which has led to some confusion with the 
Second Artillery's own academy. In September 1958, the Special 
Weapons School (Tezhong wuqi xuexiao) was organized in Baoding. It was 
called the 15th Aviation School. This school was responsible for training 
personnel from all services to do maintenance work on surface-to-surface, 
surface-to-air, and shore-to-ship missiles. In 1963, this school became 
primarily responsible for training only SAM maintenance and construction 
personnel and commanders. 

“Interview. An analyst for the PLAAF’s AAA Applied Research Center 
wrote at the time: “To date, the PLAAF’s theoretical research has not yet 
formulated an air-defense strategy. Therefore, as air-defense 
modernization develops, research must be done on an air-defense strategy 
that consists of three aspects: deterrence, resisting an attack, and a timely 
counterattack. The Air Force’s air-defense systems currently provide 
deterrence against an enemy air attack. However, if deterrence fails and 
the enemy does attack by air, then surface-to-air missiles are the best air 
defense weapons to use. Finally, defensive air strikes against enemy 
airfields are an important part of an air-defense strategy. Although China does 
not have the capability to conduct large-scale counterattacks against 
enemy airfields, the Air Force can organize timely small-scale counterattack 
operations.” See Hangkong shibao, Oct. 15, 1988. 

The transfer of some AAA assets to PLA ground forces complicates the 
task of defining an air-defense strategy, since the mission is now shared 
among PLAAF, PLA Navy, and PLA ground-force units. 
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Personnel issues. Three major PLA-wide structural 
changes had serious impact on the personnel structure 
of the Air Force after 1985. These were the CMC’s man- 
dated reduction of total PLA personnel by 1 million per- 
sons beginning in 1985; the introduction of a military 
civil service system in August 1988; and the reinstitu- 
tion of military ranks in October 1988. 

By late 1989, the PLAAF had reduced its total active 
duty force by one-fourth, to approximately 500,000.°? 
In this process, the Air Force concentrated its efforts on 
eliminating organizational fat and nonessential levels of 
administration. Additionally, it transferred some mis- 
sions to ground-force units. It sought to avoid emascu- 
lating operational units. However, with the threat as- 
sessment revised, program and manpower directors 
were effectively allowed to propose cuts in the opera- 
tional force structure rather than simply trim staff orga- 
nizations. Although the Chinese debate on defense 
strategy has not ended, the beginning of a shift in strat- 
egy nonetheless allowed force planners to look at new 
ways to organize the PLA and its services. 

Some of the largest reductions in the PLAAF were re- 
alized by a personnel slight-of-hand. For the first time, 
the Chinese armed forces created a civilian support 
bureaucracy. Large numbers of officers from the sup- 
port units—especially schools, academies, hospitals, 
research institutes, and service units—were required to 
become civilian defense employees (wenzhiyuan). An 
implicit objective was to lower the ratio of officers from 1 
for every 2.4 conscripts to 1 for every 3.3 conscripts. 

For the PLAAF, the greatest impact was felt in the Lo- 
gistics Department, which controlled the largest num- 
ber of support organizations. Approximately 20 per- 
cent of personnel at HqAF became civil servants. Most 
instructors in the Air Force schools and academies also 
became civilians. The change provoked concerns 
about the emergence of a “second-class” corps of offi- 
cers. Apologists for the change stressed that it gave 
these officers stability and opportunities that otherwise 
were often unavailable due to operational military re- 


According to one Chinese defense analyst, until recently, China's 
military ttansport departments had concentrated on railway and water 
transport. The issue of air transport was first addressed in a report to the 
director of the PLA’s General Logistics Department in early 1985. Regulations 
were not put into effect until March 1989. Prior to that time, “the military 
used civil transport planes to carry out its air transport tasks. It lacked unified 
rules and regulations and was characterized by considerable 
arbitrariness in such areas as working out transport plans and time limits.” 
Significantly, even this account made no reference to a specific doctrine 
for tactical or strategic airlift. See Hong Baocai, “The Development of China's 
Military Air Transport,” Liaowang Overseas (Hong Kong), July 24, 1989, 
pp. 6-7, in FBIS-CHI, Aug. 8, 1989, pp. 41-43. 

SA figure of 470,000 is given in International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, The Military Balance: 1989-1990, Oxford, Nuffeld Press, 1989, 

p. 149. 
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A Chinese Air Force officer in uniform. 


—Eastfoto. 


quirements. One clear advantage for officers who be- 
came civil servants was that they were not subject to 
the mandatory retirement ages for military officers. For 
example, amilitary officer serving at a research institute 
who is not promoted beyond the equivalent of regiment 
commander by age 45 must retire and leave the insti- 
tute; as a civil servant, however, he may retain his post. 
The new rank system was both welcomed and 
feared. After more than 20 years without ranks, it was 
difficult to establish criteria that took into account se- 
niority, different job responsibilities, and rational orga- 
nizational structures. Within the Air Force, rank determi- 
nations were easiest to make in operational units. 
Problems arose, however, when assigning appropriate 
ranks to people working in technical, administration, 
and political fields. Consistency among the military ser- 
vices was an additional concern. The solution in part 
was to create a dual-track officer corps: command per- 
sonnel (i.e., line officers or “operators’”), and technical 
personnel (jishuyuan) in support positions.°° 
Additionally, the PLA has married the newly intro- 


*3Both wear the same ranks, but have different collar insignia. 
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duced rank (junxian) categories with the grade or duty 
(zhiwu dengji) classifications that were used exclusive- 
ly between 1965 and 1988. Because the grade classifi- 
cations were based on army organizational command 
or staff positions, we have called them ‘‘army equiva- 
lent positions” (AEP). The two classification systems 
Currently exist simultaneously. Foreign analysts miss 
important individual and organizational differences by 
focusing only on rank differentials. From the standpoint 
of the Chinese, AEP is a more accurate reflection of au- 
thority and responsibility across service, branch, and 
organizational lines. Thus, in one grade category there 
may be a range of three different ranks.°* 

AEP also reflects asymmetries of authority among or- 
ganizations and individuals who otherwise appear to 
be equal in terms of rank. The PLAAF commander and 
political commissar have different ranks, but they have 
the same grade—each has the AEP of an MR com- 
mander (a more striking case is found in the Navy, 
where the commander has a lower rank than the politi- 
cal commissar, although each has the same grade or 
AEP). The relative importance of PLAAF departments 
cannot necessarily be determined by whether they are 
of first- or second-level status, or by the rank of their di- 
rectors. The directors and political commissars of the 
Political and Logistics departments, and the chief of 
staff all have the AEP of an MR deputy commander; by 
contrast, the director of the Aero-Engineering Depart- 
ment only has the AEP of an army (jun) comman- 
der—the same as the deputy chief of staff and the dep- 
uty directors in the other “big four’ departments. 

The net result of all these changes has not been 
much relief to the PLAAF in financial terms. Despite the 
appearance of a smaller uniformed force, the total num- 
ber of Air Force personnel (military and civilian) has not 
changed dramatically. Even reductions resulting from 
retirement still represent a financial cost due to pension 
obligations.°° 

Assignments within the PLAAF continued to come 


*Xun Zhenying, Jundui ganbu guanlixue (Military Cadre Management), 
Beijing, National Defense University Press, 1989, pp. 61, 262-63, 343-44. 

Sin the main, the retirement costs of volunteers and NCO’s are handled 
by the local governments in the areas where they retire. Officer or cadre 
retirement procedures are more complex and are handled by two offices 
under a new Retired Cadre Bureau (/ao ganbu ju) of Headquarters Air Force. 
The offices deal respectively with retirees who entered military service 
prior to (lixiu status) or after (tuixiu status), October 1, 1949. The former receive 
100 percent of their active-duty salary and are entitled to live in a retired 
cadre sanitorium (ganxiusuo). The latter receive 80-90 percent of their active- 
duty salary, but are not entitled to live in a sanitorium; in this case, the 
office helps retirees find housing and possibly other employment. One PLAAF 
commander commented that in his region as much as 20 percent of his 
budget was used to support retired Air Force personnel. See Gu Ling and Li 
Ling, Eds., Tuiwu junren zhishi shouce (Handbook for Retired Military 
Personnel), Beijing, PLA Press, 1986. 
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under the purview of two HgAF elements: the Political 
Department’s Cadre Department (ganbubu), which 
deals with officer assignments, and the Headquarters 
Department's Military Affairs Department (/unwubu), 
which determines manning requirements for all PLAAF 
organizations.°© As late as 1988, the system was not 
computerized. Moreover, appointments to senior posts 
(at the equivalent of the army or air corps) require Cen- 
tral Military Commission approval. Officers in this tier 
have “fast track” potential and may have general-offi- 
cer mentors. Moreover, some of these officers have ex- 
ceptional educational qualifications (technical training, 
foreign-language skills, advanced degrees). 

Personnel matters at the MRAF and below tend to be 
less centralized. The majority of PLAAF personnel— 
officers, NCO’s, and conscripts—serve their entire ca- 
reers in the same military region and perhaps even in 
their native province. There is no assurance that this 
decentralized approach will always satisfy regional 
manpower requirements, especially in times of war. As 
Chinese defense planners give more attention to prob- 
lems of war mobilization, they are discovering that 
some local urban-rural population distributions may not 
be adequate to cover the requirements of the armed 
forces and civilian industries for technically trained 
manpower in a war setting. Also, some defense ana- 
lysts in China believe that as the PLA in general begins 
to rely on more sophisticated weaponry, it will have to 
turn to better-educated urban youths rather than to ru- 
ral youths.°” This already has been the case for the 
PLAAF. 


Force structure and joint operations. The PLAAF has 
made significant changes in some operational units 
and in the ways that units are to be deployed in case of 
combat. For example, the Air Force has begun in recent 
years to restructure its AAA and SAM forces by abolish- 
ing the division (shi) level and turning over most of its 
lower-caliber (87mm and 57mm) AAA units to the PLA 
ground forces. Of the AAA forces still under PLAAF 
control, the Air Force has linked many of them with SAM 
regiments to form “combined brigades” (huncheng Iu). 
The Air Force has eliminated the regiment level com- 
pletely within the combined brigades, thereby effecting 
a direct chain of command between brigades and the 
battalion. Each combined brigade has five to six battal- 
ions consisting of two to three AAA and two to three 


In practice, organizations and commanders often work around their 
manning authorizations. It is not uncommon in Beijing for an officer working in 
one organization to be on the manning roster of another unit. 

°7See Wu Jingting, Zhanzheng dongyuan (War Mobilization), Beijing, 

PLA Press, 1986. 
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SAM battalions. As of late 1990, the Jinan MRAF was 
the only MRAF that had not announced any combined 
brigades. 

Changes in these ground air-defense units had not 
been completed as of early 1991, and there are a vari- 
ety of exceptions to the pattern. For example, some 
SAM brigades have been formed without any AAA bat- 
talions. Still other SAM and AAA regiments have not 
been combined into brigades. Some AAA units that 
have not been combined with SAM regiments or turned 
over to PLA ground forces may possibly be used for de- 
ployment purposes. 

A dominant objective of regularization throughout the 
PLA has been a greater emphasis on the development 
of combined and joint forces, born of the lesson of the 
1979 border conflict with Vietnam as spelled out in doc- 
trine on Air Force support of defensive campaigns by 
group armies (jituanjun). Under this concept, the CMC 
and the PLAAF are responsible for establishing a uni- 
fied and comprehensive air-defense plan for China’s 
strategic points.°® By 1986, the PLA began referring to 
the military regions as war or campaign zones. At the 
military region level, the MR commander or Front Army 
(fangmian) commander, who exercises unified control, 
is responsible for directing group armies and the 
PLAAF to prepare a coordinated action plan. It logically 
followed in 1987 that MRAF commanders also became 
MR deputy commanders. The PLAAF assigns an oper- 
ations team (zuozhan xiaozu) to each group army to co- 
ordinate requests for aerial support. At the lowest lev- 
els, the Air Force assigns target-control teams (mubiao 
yindao zu)—much like ground-based forward air con- 
trollers—who control air attacks in conjunction with 
ground-force divisions. 

Chinese sources have not clarified how regional 
PLAAF assets are assigned to specific group armies. 
The focus seems to be tactical. There is no published 
analysis on how the PLA proposes to control the em- 
ployment of air power at the theater or campaign level 
(i.e., the military region). At the theater level, the press- 
ing question is how theater commanders broker com- 
peting demands for limited air assets. 


Training. |n response to these new operational con- 
cepts, the senior PLAAF leadership joined other ser- 


*8The PLA reorganized its ground forces in 1985 from an infantry—heavy 
field army (yezhanjun) structure to corps-size units called “group armies” 
(jituanjun). The latter combine several infantry divisions with armor 
divisions or brigades, as well as artillery, engineering, anti-aircraft, 
communications, and other specialty forces into an integrated, combined 
arms fighting force. Although the first references to a group army were not 
seen until 1983 (supplied by Paul Godwin), the concept was actually 
finalized in 1982, spurred by the 1979 Sino-Vietnam border conflict. 


vices in placing a greater emphasis on officer training 
and education, what the Chinese call “knowledgefica- 
tion” (zhishihua). Qualitative improvements were intro- 
duced for academic education, flight training, and 
joint-exercise training. Academic excellence was 
stressed in the PLAAF as it was throughout the military. 
The Air Force closed some schools in order to consoli- 
date resources and upgrade others to academies. 

Training and education in the PLAAF is currently 
based on the “5-3” tier system. This includes five tiers 
of specialized/technical training and education for offi- 
cers: secondary specialized; specialized college or 
equivalent; university or equivalent; masters degree 
program; and doctorate program. There is also a three- 
tier system of professional military education for 
officers—primary command/leadership, intermediate 
command/leadership, and higher command educa- 
tion. Conscripts and volunteers are assigned to training 
units. For the first time, new pilots are expected to grad- 
uate from PLAAF academies with college degrees. 
Seven PLAAF academies also began in 1985 to confer 
masters degrees in technical fields.°? 

Important changes have been introduced in pilot 
training. Fighter and ground-attack pilot training was 
traditionally a three-phase process: basic flight school 
(20 months), flying academy (28 months), and opera- 
tional unit training (4-5 years). Beginning in 1986, the 
PLAAF began to experiment with an additional fourth 
phase. For graduates of fighter and ground-attack fly- 
ing programs, phase three became a one-year aircraft 
“conversion program” at newly organized ‘transition 
training bases” (gaizhuang xunlian jidi). Phase four, or 
proficiency development, became a slightly truncated 
version of the old operational training in units (now 34 
years). The program was formalized in July 1988 when 
the CMC authorized each MRAF to establish a transi- 
tion training base. The goal is the eventual elimination 
of the need for operational fighter divisions to dedicate 
one of their three regiments to training.©° This measure 
also fosters greater standardization of advanced flying 
skills. Regularization of flight training allowed the 
PLAAF to further abolish three flight training schools af- 
ter July 1986. 


“The Surface-to-Air Missile, Weather, Political, Radar, and 
Communications Engineering academies, as well as the Engineering and Air 
Force Command colleges, have begun awarding masters degrees. 

Graduates of a flying academy receive a degree in military science 
and are commissioned second lieutenants; they are also given the army 
equivalent grade of a deputy company commander (fulianji). Training at 
the “transition training bases” lasts for one year (100—120 flying hours). The 
pilots begin flying the F—5 for basic airmanship, then move to the F-6 or 
F—7. Upon graduation, the pilots are expected to be capable of flying in “three 
weather conditions” (i.e., day and night visual flight rules/VFR, and day 
instrument flight rules/IFR). DZK, pp. 503-04. 
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The increasing emphasis on joint and combined op- 
erations led to additional training changes. (Although 
reference to “mixed” or “combined” military actions 
appeared as early as the 1950's, these most likely in- 
volved only training of several branches within a given 
service.) One initiative was the creation of greater com- 
bat reality in flight training. Since 1982, each MRAF has 
formed one to three “blue force units” (/anjun fendui) 
that serve as “enemy” or “aggressor” squadrons. The 
PLAAF Flight Test and Training Center, located in 
Cangzhou, Hebei province, also formed a blue force 
unit to fly as “enemy” aircraft during air-defense exer- 
cises. Some MRAF’s and Air Corps have formed joint 
tactical training areas in conjunction with military region 
ground forces. 


Building esprit de corps. As an extension of regular- 
ization and recovery from the Cultural Revolution, the 
PLAAF has, like other PLA services, sought to rebuild 
pride and what we in the West would call military pro- 
fessionalism. Among measures in this direction were 
the upgrading of officer education—the acquisition of 
college and advanced degrees provided officers with 
additional social status.°' 

The reintroduction of ranks likewise provided easily 
discernible signs of status, achievement, and responsi- 
bility. And the creation of stylish new uniforms with ser- 
vice insignia went far in portraying service members as 
competent and polished specialists rather than rural 
rustics. Further, professional communication was re- 
established through aviation journals, publications, 
and books. 

An additional step in fostering pride among PLAAF 
pilots and air crews was the institution of four aeronauti- 
cal ratings to all aircraft crew members in 1986. Among 
the PLAAF’s 10,000 pilots, only 7 percent received the 
highest or “special grade” award.® 


Political commissar system. During the 1980’s, some 
party reformists argued strongly for a clearer separa- 
tion of party policy functions and the routine operations 


Graduation from a military school or academy with a college degree is 
not that common in the world. In many advanced, Western countries, military 
academy graduates and pilots still do not enjoy the same educational 
status as graduates of civilian colleges or universities. 

68Some 15-20 percent of fighter pilots received the “special grade” 
award. The grades are assigned to pilots, navigators, communications 
personnel, gunnery personnel, and instructor pilots. The criteria for 
acquiring these grades include time on station, flying hours, special missions, 
and ability to “fly in four weather conditions” (i.e., day and night visual 
flight regulations/VFR, and day and night instrument flight regulations/IFR). 

The PLAAF established age limits for its pilots in the 1980's: 
fighter and ground attack pilots (43-45 years); bomber pilots (48-50); 
transport pilots (55); helicopter pilots (47-50); and female pilots (48). The 
average age of fighter and ground attack pilots is 28 years. DZK, p. 507. 
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of organizations (e.g., factories, government offices, 
schools, local governments). The proposal spilled over 
into the military, although conservative critics tried to 
discount the phenomenon by alleging that “foreign mili- 
taries,”’ under the guise of promoting “peaceful evolu- 
tion,” were trying to influence PLA officers regarding 
the separation of army and party.® 

The PLA’s political commissar system has always 
been a puzzling institution to foreigners. Chinese analy- 
sis of the functions of CCP organizations within the PLA 
are also far from clear. Recent PLA publications, for ex- 
ample, do little to clarify the relationships among the 
military's “party committee system” (dangwei zhidu), 
its “system of division of leadership responsibility” 
(shouzhang fengongq fuze zhidu), and the political com- 
missar system (zhengzhi weiyuan zhidu).® Although in 
theory there is only one party system within the PLA, 
which foreign analysis often refers to collectively as the 
“political commissar system,” there appears to exist 
considerable redundancy, which helps explain Chi- 
nese references to different systems. 

The commissar system per se exists at the regiment 
level and above, and is clearly intended to be an instru- 
ment of party control over the military. The system of 
primary party committees is actually a membership 
infrastructure. Thus, even though there could be con- 
siderable atrophy of party organizational life within the 
PLA—especially below the regiment level—the com- 
missar system could continue to flourish. The two sys- 
tems ostensibly converge when political commissars 
lead local party committees as well as provide political 
oversight.©& 

In the early professional contacts between represen- 
tatives of the US Air Force and the PLAAF, both sides 
grappled awkwardly with the existence or absence of 


®8See, for example, Rui Bian, “The Strategic Goals of the West in 
Promoting ‘Peaceful Evolution’,” Banyuetan, Oct. 10, 1989, pp. 56-59, in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, JPRS Report: China (Washington, 
DC), JPRS-CAR, Nov. 22, 1989, pp. 1-3; Liu Guohua, “At an All-Army Political 
Work Meeting Yang Baibing Explains ‘Several Questions on Strengthening 
and Improving Army Political Work in the New Situation’,” Jiefangjun bao, 
Dec. 19, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 26, 1990, Supplement, pp. 32-34; and 
Qiu Jichen, “Protect the Army's Purity As We Do Our Eyes,” Jiefangjun bao, 
Mar. 30, 1990. 

The peaceful evolution theme came into its own after June 1989. There 
were obscure references to it at least as early as July 1988, when Chinese 
writers claimed to detect peaceful but subversive Western initiatives in 
Eastern Europe. See JPRS Report: China, JPRS-039-88, July 22, 1988, p. 5. 

*47hongguo renmin jiefangjun zhengzhi gongzuo fence (Chinese 

People’s Liberation Army Political Work Volume) in Vol. 8 of Zhongguo 
dabaike quanshu—Junshi (Great Chinese Encyclopedia—Military), 
Beijing, Military Science Press, 1987, pp. 46-49, 53-55; Haijun beihai 
jiandui—hangkongbingbu zhengzhibu, Ed., Jundui jiceng zhenggong 
shiyong shouce (Practical Handbook of Military Grassroots Political Work), 
Beijing, Navy Press, 1987, pp. 1-34. 

"See fn. 64. 
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this “system” in the other's service. Western analysis 
tends to regard it as a Leninist artifact that is intrusive 
and obstructs the pursuit of military efficiency. The atti- 
tudes of PLA officers were opaque, the commissar sys- 
tem apparently remaining a “forbidden zone.” 
Nevertheless, it was possible to deduce certain gen- 
eral attitudes. First, officers, who are all party members, 
seem to want to be seen as apolitical but ardently patri- 
otic. Second, they are keenly attuned to and philosoph- 
ically uncritical of policy. It is important to them to know 
what the correct policy position is. They appear to be 
“good soldiers who will do what they are told” and to re- 
gard “those issues [i.e., policy matters] as being well 
above their pay grades.” Third, because political policy- 
making is not within their sphere of responsibility, they 
do not seem to be outwardly concerned about how poli- 
cy is made at the highest level. Finally, among offi- 
cers there does not seem to be an uneasiness about 
the party-military relationship. There is, however, a mut- 
ed feeling that political oversight of routine personnel 
actions is unnecessary.©° Thus, what appears to out- 
siders as needless redundancy in the political appara- 
tus may in fact be a source of irritation within the PLA. 
On the other hand, senior military officials stated on 
several occasions that developing a sense of patri- 
otism among airmen was a primary objective of the po- 
litcal Commissar system, and asked American officers 
how patriotism is taught in the US military. Further dis- 
cussions indicated that PLA and PLAAF leaders feel 
that conscripts and cadets are proud to be Chinese, 
but have difficulty identifying with the larger, abstract 
concepts of the Chinese state and national objectives. 
Apart from the strictly political dimension of the com- 
missar system, it is also responsible for a variety of ser- 
vices that are mostly nonpolitical in nature. These in- 
clude routine personnel administration, education, 
security, information dissemination, welfare and re- 
creation activities, cultural events, counseling of sol- 
diers and dependents, and maintaining the general 
morale of soldiers. In foreign militaries many of these 
missions fall within the purview of personnel affairs or a 
chaplain’s office. 
Six percent of the PLAAF—about 30,000 individuals 
serve within the military political system. Given the rela- 


The tone of this paragraph should not be construed to mean that the 
political commissar system is accepted uncritically. The consistent 
unwillingness of officers to talk about the system in any detail underscores 
the existence of a host of sensitivities. There appears to be a dichotomy of 
attitudes among some officers. Officers are generally comfortable with 
party control. Concurrently, some officers (read party members) are not 
always comfortable with the commissar system as a component of routine 
military affairs. Their reasons are unclear, but in many instances they may not 
have much to do with basic party principles or policies. 


tively small number of PLAAF personnel overall at the 
MRAF level or above, it is clear that most of the Air 
Force's full-time political workers are in operational 
units and support organizations. At levels below the 
regiment, there are “political instructors” who interact 
with servicemen—both party and nonparty. Virtually all 
new Air Force political officers receive training at the 
PLAAF Political Academy in Shanghai. Political com- 
missars receive mid-level training at the Air Force Com- 
mand College in Beijing. 

At each level of the Air Force, major military issues 
are decided by the party committee, although there is a 
division of responsibilities. If an issue concerns military 
affairs, the commander or line military officer carries out 
the decision. If the issue concerns political matters, po- 
litical officers are responsible. For example, a com- 
mander decides how many sorties will be flown on a 
given day, but the political commissar participates in 
deciding who flies those sorties, because that decision 
involves both military and political matters (i.e., reliabil- 
ity, attitude).©” Ina commander's absence, the political 
commissar is responsible for carrying out the unit’s mis- 
sion in conjunction with the deputy commanders. In 
theory, a commander and political commissar are co- 
equal; in practice, the relationship varies widely with 
personality and leadership style, not to mention the 
state of politics in China as a whole. 

An important consequence of the PLA’s policy of 
“opening up to the outside” is that even the political 
commissars have been directly exposed to foreign cul- 
tures and military systems. In October 1988, for exam- 
ple, the director of HqAF’s Political Department, Major 
General Ding Wenchang, accompanied the director of 
the PLA General Political Department, General Yang 
Baibing, on a visit to Eastern Europe. Soon thereafter, 
the PLAAF Political Commissar, Lieutenant General 
Zhu Guang, visited the United States as a guest of the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 


§7?When explaining this practice to Western air force officers, PLAAF 
officials were routinely vague about how command jurisdictions are resolved 
when the distinction between a military and political issue is unclear. A 
synthesis of various explanations is that through years of experience, line and 
political officers have acquired an unwritten understanding or tolerance of 
the recurrent differences. Understanding the distinctions has become part of 
the Air Force’s culture and a necessary staff skill. Additionally, 
commissars and commanders frequently work together at different 
organizational levels, where they may develop personalized working 
relationships. (Five of the seven MRAF political commissars in 1990 had 
previously held HqAF or MRAF command staff positions. The Shenyang 
and Beijing MRAF commanders and political commissars worked together for 
several years.) Disagreements or conflicts are normally viewed as more 
matters of personality than of jurisdiction. The rationality of the explanation 
collapses when political struggles within the party lead to politicization of 
even the most routine operational matters—as frequently happened during 
the Cultural Revolution. 
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Weapons procurement and modernization. As noted 
above, both the relationship between the PLAAF and 
the aviation industry and China’s course toward cre- 
ation of a modern air arm have been troubled.®8 When 
Wang Hai became PLAAF commander in 1985, the avi- 
ation industry still had not solved its aircraft develop- 
ment problems. Virtually every aircraft in the inventory 
was still based on 1950’s Soviet technology. There 
were no mobile SAM’s and—more important—no new 
weapon systems ready for deployment in the near fu- 
ture.©? Equally important, virtually all of China’s neigh- 
bors were upgrading their forces with the latest Soviet 
or Western equipment. The PLAAF was impatient. In its 
turn, the aviation industry, with some justice, placed a 
fair portion of the blame for the technical backwardness 
of the Air Force on the service’s meddling in the indus- 
try during the late 1960's and early 1970's. 

To understand China’s limited options regarding avi- 
ation inventory today, it is useful to trace events of earli- 
er years in brief detail. Following the Soviet cessation of 
technical assistance in 1960, the Chinese aviation in- 
dustry proceeded along two tracks. First, it copied and 
modified various Soviet aircraft, such as the MiG—19 
and MiG—21 fighters, the Tu-16 bomber, and the Mi-4 
helicopter.”° Second, it began to develop indigenous 
aircraft, such as the A-5 ground-attack aircraft and 
F—12 light interceptor at Nanchang, the F-8 interceptor 
at Shenyang, and the F-9 interceptor at Chengdu.”' 

The Cultural Revolution seriously impeded the pro- 
gress of these and other programs. For example, quali- 
ty control measures for the F—6—III, the Zhi-5 helicopter, 
and the A-5 completely broke down during their devel- 
opment. Numerous quality-control problems forced the 
CMC to order factory recalls for all of these aircraft in 
November 1975.’" Even in the early 1980’s, PLAAF 
A-5, F-6, and F—7 aircraft continued to have serious 


®8Bueschel, op. cit., p. 53. Histories of the PLAAF and of the Ministry of 
Aviation Industry underscore how seriously modernization was undermined in 
1968 and 1969. 

®°China began copying the Soviet SA-2 SAM in 1959 and called it the 
Honggi—1 (HQ—1/CSA—1). The PLAAF received its first missiles in 1965. The 
Hongqi—2 (HQ—2/CSA—2), which is a modified HQ—1, entered the inventory 
in 1966. A mobile SAM, the Hongqgi—61 (HQ—61), has been under development 
for several years, but it seems plagued with problems. 

Once they were modified, the MiG—19, MiG—21, Tu-16 and Mi-4 
became the F—-6 (Jian—6/J—6), F—7 (Jian—7/J—7), B—6 (Hong—6/H-6), and 
Zhi-5 (Z-5). 

™The Nanchang A-5 (Qiang—5/Q-—5) was derived from the MiG—19. It 
was originally called the Xiongying 302 (Western writers initially called it the 
Shenyang F—9 or F-6bis). A delta-wing intercepter known as the F—-9 was 
under development at the Chengdu Aircraft Company during the 
1960's, but the project was canceled in 1969—as were many projects at 
that time—in favor of the F-8 under development at the Shenyang Aircraft 
Company. 

"207K, p. 545. 
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problems with hydraulic-system contamination. This 
problem alone contributed to approximately 30-40 per- 
cent of all aircraft malfunctions. It was as high as 70 per- 
cent in one F—7 unit.’? 

The Shenyang Aircraft Corporation’s F-8 and F-8 || 
interceptor development programs were among Chi- 
na’s most ambitious. The F-8, whose development last- 
ed from 1964 to 1979, was first flight-tested in June 
1969. Although the PLAAF began deploying the F—8 in 
the early 1980's, it was dissatisfied with the aircraft. Al- 
ready in 1980, the PLAAF established requirements to 
create the F—8 Il, a modified version of the F—8. The re- 
quirements given to the Ministry of the Aviation Industry 
emphasized two primary needs: a new fire-control sys- 
tem—including a larger radar antenna for an increased 
search-and-track capability—and a more powerful en- 
gine. The first F-8 II prototype flew in June 1984; 
design flight-testing of the aircraft was completed in 
October 1987.”4 

China’s aviation industry was still unable to fully satis- 
fy the PLAAF’s requirements. What ensued was a re- 
markable breakthrough in cooperation involving the 
United States government, the PLAAF, and the Chinese 
Ministry of the Aviation Industry. After long negotia- 
tions, the parties concluded a foreign military sales 
agreement to upgrade the F-8 Il’s fire-control sys- 
tem.’° However, following the June 1989 events in Tian- 
anmen Square, the United States suspended arms 
sales to China. Chinese technicians were allowed to re- 
sume work on the program a few months later, but Bei- 
jing decided in May 1990 not to proceed beyond the 
development stage.’© Instead, Chinese aviation indus- 
try officials have continued development of their F-8 || 


’SHangkong weixiu, September 1988. This entire issue of the journal 
deals with the problem of malfunctions in aircraft hydraulic systems. 

’4According to various articles in Hangkong shibao, from 1986 to 1989 
the F—8 II incorporated 157 new or modified pieces of F-8 equipment, which 
amounted to about one-third of all the F-8’s equipment. Some of these 
modifications include the WP—13 engine, the FDSX-02 and FDSX-03 
electronic anti-skid brake system, the KJ—12 autopilot, the use of titanium 
alloy in 64 load-bearing areas, and a new radome. During the development 
process, 94 primary experiments were performed. 

”SDonald E. Fink and Paul Proctor, “Shenyang Focuses on Commercial 
Projects As Military Aircraft Requirements Shrink,” Aviation Week and Space 
Technology (New York), Dec. 11, 1989, p. 70. From 1985 to May 1990, the 
Chinese F-8 || development project actually consisted of two programs. One 
program was the integration of an American fire-control system acquired 
through the “Peace Pearl” program. Peace Pearl was a US$502 million project 
funded solely by the PLAAF through a United States foreign military sales 
(FMS) program. The PRC-US program originally called for modernizing 50 
basic F-8 II aircraft with a modified Westinghouse AN/APG 66 radar and 
fire-control computer, a Litton LN-39 inertial navigation system, and a head- 
up display. The second program involved the installation of a Chinese fire- 
control system. 

’®Jim Mann, “China Cancels US Deal for Modernizing F-8 Jet,” Los 
Angeles Times, May 15, 1990. 


A Chinese F-8 II fighter. 


variant with a new domestically produced fire-control 
system. PLAAF and PLA naval aviation maintenance 
personnel conducted three month's training on the 
F-8 Il atthe Shenyang Aircraft Corporation from April to 
June 1990. The visit of CCP General Secretary Jiang 
Zemin to the F—8 II production facility in late October 
1990 virtually confirms that the aircraft is destined to 
become part of the Navy and Air Force inventories in 
the near future. ”’ 

The PLAAF thus continues to struggle with the prob- 
lem of aircraft modernization. The solutions are not sim- 
ple. China’s aviation industry is determined to establish 
its own production base by acquiring foreign technol- 
ogy. This will be a long-term process. There is a lack of 
hard currency to purchase large numbers of foreign- 


77Zhu Yaping, photo caption in Zhongguo hangkong hangtian bao 
(Beijing), June 7, 1990; Jiefangjun bao, Nov. 15, 1990. 

78Although the Chinese aviation industry has produced for export the 
F-7M and A-5M with Western avionics, the PLAAF has not been interested 
in purchasing large numbers of these aircraft. One major reason is that the 
Ministry of Aerospace Industry (MAS) requires the Air Force to pay hard 
currency for the foreign equipment on the aircraft. This requirement 
substantially increases the unit cost of each aircraft. The PLAAF receives 
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—Li Yonghong/Eastfoto. 


made military aircraft.’° Even were the currency avail- 
able to the PLAAF, this course of action is opposed by 
China's aviation industry. Additionally, domestic critics 
in China stress the dangers of dependence on foreign 
suppliers for defense equipment—a concern that is ex- 
pressed in many Western nations as well. The events of 
June 1989 and the US reaction lent support to these 
Critics’ views. Finally, radical changes in the Soviet 
Union‘s military posture vis-a-vis Europe, the United 
States, Japan, and China have eliminated many of the 
threat justifications for large investments in new high- 
technology aircraft. 

There are frequent rumors that China’s aviation in- 
dustry is developing new fighter aircraft. ’? It is unlikely, 
however, that any of these aircraft can be ready for de- 


renminbi procurement funds from the General Staff Department, but the 
foreign-currency costs must be made up by the Air Force. The PLAAF 
naturally wants to pay for the entire aircraft in renminbi, which would mean 
a net loss for MAS factories. 

79See, for example, Richard G. O'Lone, “Chinese Air Force Developing 
Few New Aircraft Designs,” Aviation Week and Space Technology, Dec. 7, 
1987, pp. 55-56; and idem, “China Modernizes Military Aircraft in 
Atmosphere of Fiscal Austerity,” ibid., Dec. 11, 1989, pp. 55-59. 
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ployment during the 1990’s: the development time for 
new aircraft is simply too long.®° 

The normalization of Sino-Soviet relations in the late 
1980's, symbolized by Mikhail Gorbachev's May 1989 
visit to Beijing has revived the “Soviet option” in PLAAF 
planning. The Chinese Air Force is desperately in 
search of ameans to hasten the updating of operational 
inventory, and the Soviet Union is looking for markets to 
sustain its defense industry, although—like Western 
suppliers—it is not anxious to sell technology that 
would create a new competitor. In July 1990, CMC 
Vice-Chairman Liu Huaging led a delegation to Moscow 
to discuss the possible purchase of MiG—29 interceptors 
and Su-27 light bombers. The delegation, which includ- 
ed Minister Lin Zongtang of the Ministry of Aerospace 
Industry visited a MiG—29 production facility.2" 

Following a Soviet air show in Beijing in March 1991, 
there were conflicting stories out of China and the 
USSR about whether Beijing had already signed a con- 
tract with Moscow for 24 Su—27’s at US$30 million a 
copy. In addition, a high-level Chinese delegation visit- 
ed Tehran in late March to discuss acquiring Soviet- 
made Iraqi aircraft that were flown to Iran during the 
Gulf War. These aircraft, including Su-22 and MiG—29 
fighters, as well as the Su-24 and Su—25 ground-attack 
aircraft, would be purchased in small numbers for re- 
search and development purposes and not for deploy- 
ment with the PLAAF or Naval Aviation. In exchange, 
China would provide other military equipment to Iran.®? 

The final decision to sign a contract for the Su—27’s 
may not take place at all, given the high cost, the lack of 
a threat to justify the acquisition, and the Ministry of 
Aerospace Industry’s wish to acquire aircraft for re- 
search and development (especially given the possi- 
ble opportunity to purchase the Iraqi aircraft currently in 
lran). Even if the contract is signed, some of the aircraft 
will probably go to the MAS, leaving the PLAAF with 
only about 20 aircraft. Thus, if the sale is made, it will 
be more for political than for operational or industrial 
development reasons. 

In another development, the Chinese Air Force has 
reportedly equipped four of its combat aircraft for the 
first time with air refuelling kits purchased from Iran, but 
is still looking for a suitable tanker.®? It is not clear, how- 
ever, what kind of aircraft were equipped; whether it is 
an MAS, PLAAF, or Naval Aviation program; or whether 
the aircraft were new production models or modifica- 
tions of existing aircraft. 

As the PLAAF looks toward the year 2000 and sur- 
veys the modern aircraft and related weapons pos- 
sessed by Japan, the two Koreas, Taiwan, Vietnam, 
Thailand, and India, there is bound to be mounting frus- 
tration. China’s defense-reform literature characterizes 
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regularization as the necessary prelude to equipment 
modernization. The underlying assumption of China’s 
political leaders seems to be that the process of regu- 
larization gives the government time to modernize the 
economy, or as some analysts put it, that quality train- 
ing can “make up for the lack of modernity of... weap- 
onry.”®* Over time, it is expected that a developed 
economy can support the cost of equipment modern- 
ization. It is doubtful that the PLAAF is totally satisfied 
with this propsect. 

The most disturbing question for the Air Force is 
how long regularization can be meaningfully sustained 
without modernized equipment. The problem for the 
PLAAF, as for the PLA in general, is that training, equip- 
ment, strategy, and tactics are all interlinked in com- 
plex ways. Regularization leads to greater efficiency; 
equipment modernization leads to greater military ef- 
fectiveness. China’s military cannot train effectively un- 
less it trains with the weaponry it is expected to use in 
future wars. Strategy and tactics cannot solidify unless 
there is equipment that meets the requirements of new 
strategic and tactical concepts. For example, ifthe PLA 
justifies a smaller force structure by developing mobile 
deployment units, it needs an expanded airlift capabili- 
ty, better communications, and lighter equipment. 
Without the equipment with which to train, this would be 
a hollow strategy.®° 


8°The design phase takes at least 4-5 years; the test phase, another 4-5 
years; training of pilots and maintenance personnel, 6-12 months; and 
production of enough units to equip an initial receiving squadron, 6-12 
months. In addition, according to Jiefangjun bao, Oct. 7, 1988, it took one 
PLAAF unit three years to become operational after the initial fighters 
began to arrive. Of the four factories that currently produce combat aircraft 
(Shenyang/F—8, Chengdu/F—7, Nanchang/A—5 and Xi’an/B—6 and 
B-—7/FB-—7), the only real design competition exists between Shenyang and 
Chengdu. Besides the F-8 Il, the only new combat aircraft undergoing 
flight testing is the B—7/FB—7 (Hong—7/Qianhong-—7) ground-attack aircraft at 
Xi'an. Comparing the time it has taken to complete development of past 
aircraft—including the F-8 and F-8 I|—it appears that the B~7/FB—7 will not be 
ready for deployment until at least the late 1990’s—and even then only in 
small numbers. If other aircraft are being designed, past experience suggests 
it will be well into the 2000's before they are ready for deployment. 

8'Tai Ming Cheung, “Comrades in Arms: China Signals Willingness to 
Resume Soviet Ties,” Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong—hereafter, 
FEER), July 19, 1990, p. 30; and FEER, Feb. 14, 1991, pp. 8-9. 

82Tai Ming Cheung, “More Punch for PLA: Fighter Jet Deal Boosts Sino- 
Soviet Military Ties,’ FEER, Apr. 11, 1991, p. 18. 

83"Fuelling Speculation,” FEER, Feb. 21, 1991, p. 9. 

®4See, for example, Zhang Shuyun, “Enhance Awareness of the Quality 
of Military Training,” Jiefangjun bao, Dec. 14, 1990, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 4, 1991, 
p. 38. 

8SAn excellent example of the equipment modernization problem is 
seen in the performance of PLA and Public Security forces during June 1989. 
The units performed traditional missions with traditional equipment. The 
problem was that they faced a nontraditional situation. PLA officials later noted 
that they lacked modern crowd-control equipment. In the absence of the 
equipment, the soldiers had obviously been unable to train for such 
contingencies. 


Leadership in the 1990's. PLAAF leadership appears 
to have become more stable and predictable. There is 
considerable reason to conclude that Wang Hai and 
Zhu Guang have been successful in mapping out a 
long-term plan for a regularized transition to the next 
generation of Air Force leaders. Although the CMC and 
the three PLA general departments must approve all 
senior-level PLAAF personnel changes, the PLAAF did 
not appear to suffer from any internal party or PLA fall- 
out in the aftermath of the Tiananmen turmoil. None of 
the officers that Wang and Zhu were grooming (well be- 
fore June 1989) to be the Air Force’s next generation of 
senior leaders appear to have suffered professionally 
from the Tiananmen episode. In other words, despite 
an upsurge in political themes and rhetoric on the part 
of the PLA General Political Department, regularization 
inthe PLAAF has led to stability and predictability in the 
promotion of senior leaders. Perhaps equally impor- 
tant, this condition is a result of senior PLAAF leaders’ 
having paid attention to professional military responsi- 
bilities rather than political agendas. In the spring of 
1989, the PLAAF complied with military directives: it 
provided airlift support for troop movements and mobi- 
lized its airborne forces for employment in Beijing. 

A number of career and experience factors will likely 
bear on PLAAF promotion in the future. Following the 
important breakthrough by Wang Hai, future PLAAF 
commanders will likely be aviators. Second, future 
commander and deputy commanders of the Air Force 
will likely have had experience as an MRAF deputy 
commander and commander (Wang Hai had been the 
Guangzhou MRAF commander and PLAAF deputy 
commander). Career progression to the political com- 
missar position may involve variations: Zhu Guang, 
whose previous Air Force command experience was as 
the Shenyang MRAF deputy political commissar, came 
directly to HgAF from jobs in the PLA General Political 
Department and the CMC. Third, in the near term, Kore- 
an War experience will be important: three of the cur- 
rent HqAF deputy commanders, three of the seven 
MRAF commanders, and at least two MRAF deputy 
commanders in 1990 were officers who flew with Wang 
Hai during the Korean War.®° 

Finally, Wang Hai and Zhu Guang have moved a 
number of younger officers into key HAF and MRAF 
command positions. The reinstitution of ranks in Octo- 
ber 1988 made this task easier to carry out. It became 
possible, for example, to assign to command and staff 
positions talented younger officers with lower ranks 
than their older deputies. This reflected the interaction 
of rank and grade in the “one grade, three rank” (yizhi 
sanxian) system—i.e., it was grade or AEP that was the 
real reflection of responsibility.2” The impact was soft- 
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ened by increasing the status of older, less qualified of- 
ficers. Overall, the officers being moved into positions 
of responsibility are better-educated than their prede- 
cessors. Many of them have been given the opportunity 
to travel abroad with Wang Hai or in other PLAAF and 
PLA delegations. 

Wang Hai’s heir-apparent is PLAAF Deputy Com- 
mander Lieutenant General Yu Zhenwu. Although Yu is 
the youngest of the four deputy commanders, he is first 
in the protocol order. He also is an alternate member of 
the 13th Party Congress Central Committee. Yu, who 
has a strong background in research and develop- 
ment, training, and command, has traveled to several 
countries. He initially made his mark in the Air Force 
when he conducted the first flight in 1958 of China’s in- 
digenously-developed (but never produced) FT—1 
trainer. From the position of director of HqAF’s Training 
Department, he replaced Wang Hai as the Guangzhou 
MRAF commander in 1982. When Wang Hai became 
PLAAF commander in 1985, Yu transferred to Beijing to 
become a deputy commander. 

The most likely prospects to become the next deputy 
commanders are four post-Korean War airmen who 
currently command MRAF'’s: Lieutenant Generals Cao 
Shuangming (Shenyang), Jiang Yutian (Nanjing), Lin 
Jigui (Jinan) and Liu Heqiao (Guangzhou). The first 
three are also members of the 11th National People’s 
Congress. They are all young, respected pilots and 
have previously served as MRAF deputy commanders. 

Even younger PLAAF officers are already being pre- 
pared to assume command responsibility further out. 
One of them is Lieutenant General Peng Gongge. He is 
the commander of the 7th Air Corps in Nanning and an 
alternate member of the 13th Party Congress. Peng fol- 
lowed Yu as director of HqAF’s Training Department. 
He also accompanied Wang Hai, Cao Shuangming, 
and Jiang Yutian to the United States in 1986. 


Conclusion 


The history of the PLAAF is marked by recurrent ef- 
forts to regularize its personnel, procedures, missions, 
and institutions and by continuous efforts to acquire 


®6The current HGAF deputy commanders who are Korean War veterans 
are Lin Hu, Li Yongtai and Liu Zhitian. The MRAF commanders are Liu Yudi 
(Beijing), Sun Jinghua (Lanzhou) and Hou Shujun (Chengdu). The MRAF 
deputy commanders are Yao Xian (Beijing) and Han Decai (Nanjing). 

87Xun Zhenying, op. cit., pp. 268-72. There are still several cases in 
which deputy unit commanders outrank their commanders because they have 
more time in service. It will therefore take several years for the oldest 
officers to reach retirement age and for the rank structure to become fully 
rational. 
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modern aircraft and weapons. It would be misleading 
to conclude that the various efforts to regularize the Air 
Force were failures. There were indeed incremental im- 
provements and changes—indeed, if there is a persis- 
tent lesson in Western literature on organizational the- 
ory, it is that incremental changes are about all any 
organization can realistically expect. What is most diffi- 
cult for foreign analysts to conceive, however, is the ex- 
tent to which Chinese political struggles and issues 
—which were largely unrelated to the Air Force—were 
able to disrupt and erode prior achievements so thor- 
oughly in the past. 

What is significant about China’s recent decade of 
reform—particularly the pursuit of military regulariza- 
tion after 1985—has been the breadth and depth of ini- 
tiatives. The extent to which the PLAAF was able to im- 
plement many of its reforms has been impressive. 

The resurgence in the 1980’s of Western analytical 
interest in PLA professionalism may have overlooked 
the relevance of regularization to professionalism. The 
debate about professionalism invariably has hinged on 
the political roles of the PLA. It is commonly argued that 
a politicized army cannot be a professional army. This 
study of PLAAF regularization and reforms concludes 
that China’s Air Force has indeed become a profes- 
sional military service, however unwelcome this foreign 
label may seem to the PLAAF.®8 

PLAAF regularization and reform have contributed to 
the development of professionalism in at least three im- 
portant ways. First, a sense of Air Force corporateness 
has been fostered through the reestablishment of 


®8A|though we do not contend the PLAAF has been totally depoliticized 
(all militaries have a political dimension), we believe the evidence supports the 
view that the PLAAF has been generally successful in insulating itself from 
politics. In early 1990, one Chinese official with close ties to the PLA stated that 
“less than 10 PLA generals are political animals with political ambitions.” 
He observed that senior PLA officers are sensitive to the prevailing political 
issues but are basically uninterested in parochial party politics. Interview. 
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PLAAF organizations; the compilation of rules, regula- 
tions and directives; a rationalization of the manpower 
structure through retirement directives; the introduction 
of ranks; the creation of a corps of civil servants; the es- 
tablishment of an NCO corps; the clarification of regular 
promotion paths within the organizational hierarchy; 
and the articulation of Air Force mission statements. 

Second, various measures have also contributed to 
the development of a set of ethics or values. The PLAAF 
has embraced the spectrum of values found in the oft- 
cited corpus of military values—‘the PLA’s fine tradi- 
tions.” 

Additionally, the clarification of rules and regulations 
has sharpened a sense of what is expected of Air Force 
personnel. A renewed concentration on defining air 
power doctrine and missions has compelled airmen to 
think more seriously about what the PLAAF contributes 
relative to national defense. 

Finally, and perhaps most convincing, regularization 
has pointedly drawn attention to job skills, education, 
and training. PLAAF schools have been reopened and 
upgraded. New training methods and specialized joint 
training bases have been developed to reflect the 
changes in military strategy. 

What remains to be seen is whether or not China has 
successfully moved beyond the enervating political 
and social disruptions that in times past not only arrest- 
ed the processes of regularization but actually turned 
back the clock. The political shocks resulting from the 
June 1989 disturbances initially portended a recur- 
rence of politically induced oscillations. Two years 
later, however, the PLAAF does not seem to have de- 
parted perceptibly from its intended course of regular- 
ization. The long-term vitality of regularization may 
depend more on the outcome of the unresolved issue of 
equipment modernization than on party discomfort with 
professionally-oriented commanders. 


The Soviet Military: 
Glasnost’ Against Secrecy 


Mikhail Tsypkin 


he Soviet military has cloaked itself in extreme 

secrecy for decades. Under Mikhail Gorbachev, 

this secrecy has been challenged by military 
glasnost'—namely, acceptance by the Soviet Union of 
confidence-building measures and verification of 
agreements on arms control through on-site inspec- 
tions, the publication of the Soviet military budget, and 
an open debate on various aspects of military policy. 
Soviet military officials themselves are beginning to talk 
about glasnost’ and even “transparency” as maior in- 
struments of the security policy of their country.’ The 
United States and NATO have concluded a number of 
arms-control agreements with the Soviets. 

However, the recent Soviet record of lack of compli- 
ance and openness has raised serious concerns. In 
particular, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze’s acknowledgment, after the USSR’s denials, 
that the USSR’s large phased-array radar near Krasno- 
yarsk was a direct and major violation of the ABM Trea- 
ty? has acquired symbolic importance for both Ameri- 
can proponents and skeptics of arms control. The issue 
is larger than compliance with arms-control agree- 
ments. Secrecy and deception breed international in- 
stability in this era of infinitely destructive weapons with 
a global reach. Nikita Khrushchev’s partially successful 
(thanks to secrecy) missile bluff in the late 1950's led to 
the crash American ICBM program designed to meet 
an as yet nonexistent threat. Secrecy was also at the 
heart of the Cuban missile crisis. 


Mikhail Tsypkin is Assistant Professor of National Se- 
curity Affairs and Coordinator of Soviet and East Eu- 
ropean Studies at the Naval Postgraduate School 
(Monterey, CA). The views and opinions expressed in 
this article are those of the author, and do not neces- 
sarily reflect those of either the Department of the 
Navy or the US government. The author would like to 
thank Dr. Robert Bathurst for his useful comments. 
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Military glasnost’ will significantly enhance interna- 
tional stability if it ensures compliance with arms-con- 
trol agreements and provides a reasonably accurate 
picture of future weapons-acquisition efforts. We can- 
not tell whether military g/asnost’ will be up to these 
tasks in the future simply by compiling a litany of past 
Soviet transgressions or by assuming that now even 
greater openness is inevitable. This is not a useful ap- 
proach, in view of the pace and scope of political 
change in the USSR. Instead, we must arrive at an an- 
swer from a reading of the broad political context of mil- 
itary glasnost’, which has been brought about by recent 
political changes and is directly affected by the volatile 
political climate in the Soviet Union. 


The Political Context 


The political mentality behind secrecy and deception 
in Soviet politics stems from the Marxist-Leninist belief 
in the inevitable and all-encompassing conflict be- 
tween the capitalist and socialist systems and the cer- 
tain victory of Soviet communism. This ideology long 
had a firm hold on the minds of many party officials. 
Some of them are convinced of the eventual world-wide 
triumph of communism and their need “to be prepared 
to assume positions of responsibility in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America!’’* Even Yuriy Andropov is report- 
ed to have viewed the situation in Afghanistan in 1979 
through a 40-year-old prism of the confrontation be- 


‘Army General Yazov, “A New Security Model and the Armed Forces,” 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 18, December 1989, p. 68; and Colonel V. A. 
Chirvin, “Defense Sufficiency and the Problems of the Prevention of War,” 
Voyennaya Mysl’ (Moscow), No. 7, 1990, p. 11. 

7E. A. Shevardnadze, “Foreign Policy and Perestroyka,” Izvestiya 
(Moscow), Oct. 24, 1989. 

3Vladimir Bukhonin, first secretary of the Sheksna District Party 
Committee of the Vologda Province, “Is Chichikov Alive?” Yunost' (Moscow), 
No. 10, 1989, p. 35. 
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tween communism and fascism in the Spanish Civil 
War.’ For those who accepted Marxist-Leninist ideolo- 
gy, the Soviet Union was not part of a larger world, but 
rather a separate world, not bound to the “other” world 
by any common interests or values. Therefore, the So- 
viet elite acted in the belief that deceiving that “other” 
world contradicted neither Soviet values nor Soviet 
interests. 

This world view has been challenged under Gorba- 
chev. The systemic obsession with secrecy that is en- 
demic to it has also been criticized as an obstacle to 
progress. The Chernobyl’ nuclear disaster in 1986 
marked a turning point; the regime’s clumsy silence and 
disinformation damaged Soviet international standing 
and Gorbachev's personal prestige, and further under- 
mined public confidence in the government. In re- 
sponse, in July 1988, the Politburo adopted a special 
resolution calling for the creation of an “information so- 
ciety” in the Soviet Union in order to reverse the Soviet 
Union's growing lag in information technology.° 

The reformers’ views on secrecy can be summed up 
as follows: 


e excessive secrecy increasingly contradicts new 
political and economic realities and further undermines 
the public's trust in the government; 

e secrecy serves as a prop for a bureaucratic regime 
unchecked by democratic institutions; 

e secrecy has a legitimate role in protecting state in- 
terests, but the system of secrecy should be signifi- 
cantly modified; 

e lack of information on the Soviet military encour- 
ages foreign “opponents” of disarmament to use disin- 
formation as a means to speed up the arms race; 

e reduction of secrecy will result in intensified scien- 
tific and technological progress and thereby enhance 
Soviet military capabilities.® 


An intragovernmental study commission on secrecy 
and classification regulations was formed in 1988.’ 
This commission found that secrets are protected by 
the KGB, but decisions on classification are made by 


4Artem Borovik, “The Hidden War,” Ogonek (Moscow), No. 46, 
November 1989, p. 19. 

‘Victor Yasman, “G/asnost’ versus Freedom of Information: Political and 
Ideological Aspects,” Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), July 21, 
1989, pp. 2, 4. 

®V Rubanov, “From the Cult of Secrecy—Toward the Information 
Culture,” Kommunist, No. 13, September 1988, pp. 24-36. 

’V. Rubanov, “Democracy and the Security of the Country,” ibid., 

No. 11, July 1989, p. 55. Represented on this commission were the Military 
Industrial Commission (VPK) of the Council of Ministers (the top coordinating 
body for the defense industry), the Institute of State and Law and other 
institutes of the USSR Academy of Sciences, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
State Planning Commission (GOSPLAN), the KGB, “and other agencies.” 
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branch ministries usually based on recommendations 
from lower management levels. There is no single body 
or person responsible for an all-Union policy on state 
secrets, and while rules for declassifying information as 
it becomes dated exist, the branch ministries ignore 
them most of the time.® 

The commission had to confront the enormous di- 
mensions of the problem. Up to 70 percent of the so- 
called “normative acts” (decrees) that regulate most 
socio-economic activities in the Soviet Union frequently 
disregard or directly contravene published laws. The 
research commission’s report contains concrete pro- 
posals on such diverse subjects as a law on state se- 
crets, the regulation of secrecy in industry, the need to 
train personnel for enforcing the new secrecy regula- 
tions, and the relationship between secrecy and inter- 
national cooperation and competition in science and 
technology. The commission has proposed several 
laudable principles to regulate state secrets: the “pre- 
sumption of non-secrecy of information,” “equal open- 
ness and equal secrecy in international relations,” the 
“priority of international law” over domestic laws in mat- 
ters of state secrets, and declassification of information 
where the likelihood of keeping it secret is relatively low. 

But alaw on state secrets has not been passed, mak- 
ing the introduction of a new system for protecting and 
declassifying secrets impossible.? The declarations of 
sovereignty by most of the union republics, which es- 
tablish the priority of republican laws over the Union 
laws, cast doubt on the effectiveness of a future USSR 
law on state secrets. Thus, g/asnost’ still remains with- 
out a firm legal foundation. 


Secrecy and Soviet Political Culture 


Soviet political culture, expressed in the attitudes, 
decision-making patterns, and habits of thought of the 
Soviet elite, plays a significant role in determining the 
parameters of military glasnost’. According to one Sovi- 
et scholar, the political culture of the Soviet elite has 
been shaped by the elite’s “usurpation” of political 
power from the “masses,” with the result that the former 
find it necessary to monopolize all channels of informa- 
tion. Keeping the “masses” uninformed is “a crucial 
condition for the covert realization of [the elite’s] politi- 
cal interests.”’ But not only the elite has been affected. 
Stalinism made secrecy into a general obsession in So- 


8\V. Zakhar'ko, “The ‘Secret’ Stamp in the Era of Glasnost'’,” /zvestiya, 
Apr. 28, 1989. 

°Petr Nikulin, “The Conversion of Secrecy: An Incomprehensible 
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viet society. There is considerable resistance below the 
elite level to attempts to reduce secrecy. '° 

The Soviet bureaucratic elite does not hold a monop- 
oly on deception. But what makes the Soviet case dif- 
ferent is the arrogance of the elite when it comes to 
handling information, combined with the absence of a 
tradition of the rule of law and of a government account- 
able to the public.'' A Soviet legal correspondent char- 
acterized the attitude of average Soviet officials toward 
the law: “In their consciousness, there is neither the 
slightest concept of law, nor understanding of it, nor 
fear of it... .”'2 

Having no respect for the rule of law, various bureau- 
cratic interests practice deception both against the 
public and against the central government, which, in 
turn, conceals the truth. The handling of the Chernoby|' 
nuclear accident is instructive. After the reactor explo- 
sion, local officials produced rosy assessments for their 
superiors until the arrival of a high-level investigating 
commission from Moscow. '* Although this commission 
quickly established the facts for the Soviet leadership, 
the latter attempted to hide the reality from the public, a 
policy that backfired embarrassingly because of mod- 
ern space-based and other information-gathering sys- 
tems—a graphic proof, if the Soviet leaders needed 
one, of how dated their policy on secrecy was. 

But it was only after the dimensions of the disaster 
were supposedly acknowledged that the real decep- 
tion of the public began. For three years, dangerous ra- 
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diation levels in Belorussia, Ukraine, and the Bryansk 
oblast of the Russian republic were concealed. Indeed, 
the deception was perpetrated primarily by agencies 
responsible for health care and the environment! Deci- 
sions were made to classify information about higher- 
than-acceptable radiation levels in populated areas, 
and the health problems of personnel involved in emer- 
gency work at Chernobyl’. Only if a patient had suffered 
an acute case of radiation poisoning were military phy- 
sicians allowed to enter into a patient's chart the infor- 
mation that he had worked on the Chernobyl’ cleanup. 
Orders classifying radiation data were issued as late as 
1989.'4 

Will Soviet officialdom, barely able to distinguish be- 
tween legality and illegality, comply with complex and 
not always easily verifiable arms-control agreements? 
The problem is compounded, moreover, by the fact 
that in the Soviet Union, general contempt for the rule of 
law is joined to the treatment of national security as an 
extralegal matter. 


Secrecy in the Soviet Military 


From time to time, and due mainly to pragmatic con- 
siderations, periods in Russian history characterized 
by extreme military secrecy gave way to partial open- 
ness. The Bolshevik Revolution did not immediately re- 
sult in extreme isolation and secrecy in military matters. 
Until the mid-1930's, Soviet military publications dis- 
cussed matters of military art and technology in a rea- 
sonably forthright manner. Until 1933, Soviet-German 
military-industrial cooperation exposed numerous Ger- 
man officers and engineers to the USSR's armed forces 
and defense industry.'° Military secrecy tightened only 
in the late 1930's. 

The now familiar patterns of secrecy and deception 
developed during World War || and afterwards. In mili- 
tary operations, the Soviet high command emphasized 
deception, which was impossible without the strictest 
secrecy. For instance, the Soviets view the 1945 Man- 
churian campaign against Japan as the highest 
achievement of their military art in World War Il. In prep- 
aration for it, the Soviets “undertook a major transfer of 
forces from the western to the eastern part of the USSR 
under the full cover of a strategic deception plan.” '® 

Pervasive secrecy grew further as a result of Stalin’s 
decision to conceal from the outside world Soviet post- 
war weakness and his postwar campaign of xenopho- 
bia and spy mania. Military and related scientific and 
technological activities were particularly affected by 
this general trend; extraordinary secrecy surrounded 
work on nuclear weapons and rockets. '” 
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In addition, the memories of the Red Army purge in 
the late 1930’s, when tens of thousands of officers were 
accused of espionage for foreign powers, Caused knee- 
jerk reactions among successive generations of officers 
to disclosing any information. Stalin isolated the officer 
corps from the West—during World War Il, there was 
very little contact between Soviet military officers and 
their counterparts in the Alliance. Later, there were only 
minimal contacts between Soviet and NATO officers. 

Soviet experiences in 1941 and the advent of nuclear 
weapons led to a further emphasis on secrecy and stra- 
tegic deception, two closely related categories in Sovi- 
et military art.'® The Soviets reasoned that if a Germany 
armed with conventional weapons nearly defeated the 
Soviet Union in the “initial period of war” partially thanks 
to surprise, then a surprise attack with nuclear weap- 
ons could certainly defeat a superpower! The use of 
new conventional weapons, if kept secret, could also 
help decide a war early on. 

Cloaking the military in secrecy also served an im- 
portant political purpose. Soviet military power has 
helped convey to the populace the idea of the over- 
whelming might of the Soviet regime. '? The power mys- 
tique was maintained for the military (as well as for the 
Communist party and KGB) by shrouding it in secrecy, 
with its might occasionally and ritualistically displayed 
at giant military parades. Mikhail Gorbachev's insis- 
tence on going ahead with the unpopular military pa- 
rade on the November 7, 1990, anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution was a testimony both to the past 
importance of this political tool and to the perception 
that the military was losing its mystique, due to a con- 
siderable degree to g/asnost’. 

Finally, secrecy has been prompted by the military’s 
self-interest. Mismanagement has created many prob- 
lems for the military. There are great and unjustified dis- 
parities in the standard of living between the high com- 
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mand and the majority of officers. There is lack of fair- 
ness and favoritism in the promotion system. All of this 
was conveniently hidden by military secrecy. 


Glasnost’ in the Military 


In order to shake up the bureaucracy and facilitate 
reform, Gorbachev encouraged political glasnost’(— 
public criticism of various institutions and agencies, in- 
cluding the armed forces.*° The Soviets have also rec- 
ognized that excessive secrecy is a poor public-rela- 
tions practice at a time when economic realities are 
demanding improved relations and arms-control 
agreements with the West. 

Application of glasnost’ to the Soviet military estab- 
lishment has followed two tracks which are different but 
which frequently cross. One track is new policies in 
arms control, which reflect “new thinking” in foreign af- 
fairs. The September 1986 “Final Document” of the 
Stockholm Conference on Confidence- and Security- 
Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe con- 
tains numerous provisions for “opening up” various mil- 
itary activities of European countries, East and West. 
The December 1987 INF Treaty has unprecedented 
provisions for the on-site inspection of military and mili- 
tary-industrial installations. These steps significantly 
contributed to a dramatic improvement in East-West re- 
lations. Foreign Minister Shevardnadze also supported 
in general terms President George Bush’s proposal for 
“open skies” to increase international trust and stabil- 
ity.*' In addition, the Soviets have published some data 
on their military spending and some accurate maps. 
Numerous Western visitors have been granted selec- 
tive access to closely guarded military facilities. 

The second track of military glasnost’ is the public 
airing of problems in the Soviet military, such as poor 
living conditions, poor technical skills of officers and 
enlisted men, poor morale, hazing of conscripts, and 
others. This track is very much a part of the g/lasnost’ 
campaign on the domestic scene. 


20G/asnost’ is part of the Russian military tradition. After Russia's defeat 
in the Crimean War in 1855, the reformers of the Russian military 
establishment, led by the War Minister Dmitriy Milyutin, intended to use 
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overburdened high command. This is close to the Soviet high command's 
view of military glasnost’. At the same time, the 19th-century Russian military 
reformers were worried, just as are their counterparts today, that 
“incompetent” civilians would “abuse” glasnost’ by meddling in the affairs of 
the military. See A. Senin, “On the Use of G/asnost’,”” Voyenno- 
Istoricheskiy Zhurnal, April 1989, pp. 63-65. 
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at the Pentagon. 


Military glasnost’ has great public-relations value in 
the West because it looks so favorable compared to 
past Soviet practices. But much evidence supports the 
proposition that obsessive secrecy has by no means 
been purged from the Soviet military. For example, a 
handbook on rules of personal conduct for cadets in of- 
ficer schools suggests that when on liberty they 
“should not speak with strangers,” “should not discuss 
matters of life and work in the school” with civilians, and 
if they find themselves in trouble, should ‘‘ask for help 
only from officials.”** In addition, publishing accurate 
maps is still a problem. The military opposes declassi- 
fying topographic maps of scale 1:100,000 and larger 
because satellite reconnaissance does not permit de- 
termining the exact location of objects photographed 
without such maps. General Aleksey Losev, the chief of 
the Military Topography Department of the General 
Staff, also defended continuing the classification of 
maps from the 18th century and even earlier on military 
grounds! In this context, efforts in the realm of military 
glasnost’ do seem truly earth-shaking. 


22S. Taranov, “Wash Your Hands, Cadet!” ibid., Oct. 16, 1989. 
23 Zyubin, “We Will Show Our Cards,” Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), 
July 22, 1989. 
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Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Colin Powell (right) escorts Soviet General Mikhail Moiseyev 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


One factor hindering glasnost’ in the military is that 
the system of military secrecy is still very much in place. 
Military censorship continues to function as a depart- 
ment of the General Staff. (Not surprisingly, it is located 
inthe same building as the editorial offices of Soviet mil- 
itary journals.) Until the passage of the new Law on the 
Press on August 1, 1990, the Soviet official press could 
not publish anything about the military without the prior 
approval of military censorship. Now, military censors 
are to review published materials, act through law-en- 
forcement agencies to prosecute the mass media for 
disclosing military secrets, and “develop a standard 
document on the protection of secrets in the mass me- 
dia.”4 In short, they will issue the kind of regulations 
(unpublicized) that until now have contributed greatly 
to maintenance of excessive secrecy and the conceal- 
ment of information. 

A list of data “not subject for publication,” which was 
circulated by the newly established Main Administra- 
tion for Protection of State Secrets, includes various 
types of military statistics, such as those on disciplinary 


24 Litovkin, “The Military Censor: What Is Possible and What Is 
Forbidden,” /zvestiya, Nov. 26, 1989; and Maj. Gen. S. Filimonov, “Will the 
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actions, self-inflicted injuries, suicides, desertion, acci- 
dental deaths, theft of weapons, and mutinies. Such 
data have nothing in common with legitimate military 
secrets (operational plans, weapons capabilities), but 
they do reveal the quality of conditions in the armed 
forces. Therefore, Soviet journalists have concluded 
that the military is simply continuing to use secrecy to 
protect its corporate interests from public scrutiny. The 
sentence for divulging state secrets in the press has 
been set at five to eight years of imprisonment.?° 

Nevertheless, glasnost’ has apparently disoriented 
military censorship. For example, in an interview, with 
Pravda, Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy, Fleet 
Admiral V. N. Chernavin made reference to the new Tbilisi 
“aircraft carrier’ now being outfitted in the Black Sea. 
Pravda published this information despite the likelinood 
of its causing diplomatic and military difficulties, for the 
Montreaux Convention bans passage of aircraft carriers 
through the Black Sea Straits. Three days later, Pravda 
published a lame “correction,” calling the Tbilisi “a heavy 
aircraft-carrying cruiser.”“° 

A Soviet journal was able to publish an article sug- 
gesting that the mysterious outbreak of anthrax in 
Sverdlovsk in 1979 resulted from an accident in a bio- 
logical weapons-research facility—something that was 
vehemently denied by the Soviets at the time. Chief of 
the General Staff, General Mikhail Moiseyev, referred to 
the article as “slanderous and attempted to stop its 
publication.”?” 

Another factor hindering military glasnost’ is the mili- 
tary’s suspicions about the technology used to verify 
arms-control agreements. The deputy chairman of the 
USSR State Technical Commission, Lt. Gen. Nikolay 
Brusnitsin, has expressed concern that US national 
technical means (NTM) of verification might be used for 
espionage purposes. On-site inspections and contacts 
between Soviet citizens and Western visitors cause 
even greater alarm in military circles. Brusnitsin has ac- 
cused US personnel present in the USSR to verify Sovi- 
et observance of the INF Treaty of espionage; he has 
also warned that joint ventures employing foreigners, 
as well as cooperatives linked with the defense indus- 
try, have heightened the risk of military secrets being 
revealed. Brusnitsin has charged that US scientists 
who participated in a 1989 Black Sea experiment for veri- 
fication of sea-based nuclear weapons demonstrated 
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an open desire to obtain data on armaments unrelated 
to the project.2® Similarly, an article in Krasnaya 
Zvezda, the Ministry of Defense newspaper, entitled 
“Perestroyka, Glasnost’ . . . Espionage,’ expresses 
concern about an alleged American emphasis on hu- 
man intelligence, because of the role it plays in assess- 
ing such factors as personnel quality and morale, as 
well as weapons still on the drawing board.?? 

The Krasnaya Zvezda article also reflects Soviet con- 
cern about ‘excessive glasnost’”’ in professional con- 
tacts between Soviet and American scientists. It dis- 
cusses the former allegedly disclosing information 
deemed to be “highly useful for an expert specialist.” 
Thus, the article broadens the definition of what is se- 
cret instead of narrowing it down, and reverts to the 
typical Soviet axiom of “whatever is not expressly per- 
mitted is forbidden.” Another military author has recent- 
ly attacked each and every activity that might give the 
West access to truthful information—from Western vis- 
its to Soviet military facilities, to publication of articles 
on military morale in Soviet newspapers, to frank dis- 
cussions of the MIKE-class submarine disaster in the 
mass media, to greater freedom of travel and emigra- 
tion.°° The relaxation of military secrecy, especially for 
“open skies,” has also drawn the ire of Colonel Nikolay 
Petrushenko, one of the “black colonels” in the Su- 
preme Soviet who gained their fame by attacking She- 
vardnadze (of which the latter complained in his resig- 
nation speech) and demanding that Gorbachev 
conduct a more conservative policy.*' 

It appears that a conservative political agenda of lim- 
iting contacts with the West, rather than concerns that 
glasnost’ might endanger Soviet security is, at least in 
part, motivating the military. Many of the military's secu- 
rity concerns appear unjustified. The Soviets have re- 
cently given Western officials, specialists, and journal- 
ists access to Soviet military facilities without asking for 
reciprocity from Western countries. For example, in 
July 1989, a group of US congressmen and “‘indepen- 
dent scientists” were allowed to visit the Sary Shagan 
ballistic missile defense (BMD) proving ground. There, 
they saw a Soviet laser, which was described by the 
visitors as being incapable of damaging US satellites, 
outdated, and relatively primitive (contrary to what had 
been suggested by several previous editions of the US 
Department of Defense’s Soviet Military Power). One of 
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the visiting scientists said that the same laser had primi- 
tive computers and was so crude that ‘‘a two-year col- 
lege in the United States could produce the same in 
one of its laboratories.”°* But one should be well ad- 
vised not to draw conclusions about Soviet weapons 
Capabilities solely on the basis of their shoddy looks 
and somewhat dated components—making capable 
systems from inferior components has been a trade- 
mark of the Soviet military R&D system for decades. In- 
deed, there is evidence that the laser might not be as 
primitive as supposed: Academician Yevgeniy Veli- 
khov said that it was of the same type as the one recent- 
ly used by the US Air Force to track space objects, and 
was used by the Soviets for that purpose in 1989.°° 
The American visitors did not get answers to any of 
their specific questions: When exactly was the laser de- 
signed and built? And how could the Soviets support 
their claim that it is to be used only for satellite tracking? 
Moreover, the Americans were not allowed to visit any 
other installations in the area and did not obtain an- 
swers to their questions about such installations. 
American specialists who in 1989 visited a classified 
facility for the research and development of gas lasers 
at the Kurchatov Institute of Atomic Energy concluded 
that the Soviet laser, which blasted a sheet of metal in 
their presence, had an impressive power level but little 
direct military significance. This observation also sup- 
ports statements made nearly five years ago by the US 
Department of Defense, which credited the Soviet gas 
laser with “impressive” output power, but dated possi- 
ble deployment of laser weapons not earlier than the 
late 1990’s—early 2000's. The implication was that cur- 
rently available Soviet gas lasers have no direct military 
significance. Soviet scientists at the facility said that the 
visit was arranged to reassure the West that the Soviets 
were interested in the peaceful uses of gas lasers rath- 
er than their military applications. However, the gas laser 
was in fact paid for by the Ministry of Defense. In addition, 
although the scientists at the Kurchatov Institute were 
skeptical about the military utility of the gas laser, the mili- 
tary itself did not accept the scientists’ judgments. 
These claims by Soviet scientists might be true, but 
they might equally be false. Does a branch of the Kur- 
chatov Institute build lasers only to prove to the military 
that they are poor weapons? Is that what the military is 
paying for? Will the laser laboratory continue to accept 
military contracts despite the scientists’ skepticism? 
What is happening in a lab next door? Indeed, the Sovi- 
et scientists “did not discuss in detail their work on 
chemical or free-electron lasers. .. ."%4 
Since such questions were not answered, the visit to 
the laser lab at the Kurchatov Institute did not resolve 
concerns about the Soviet military laser program, al- 
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though it did confirm conclusions reached by US intelli- 
gence. It should also be noted that the American re- 
quest to visit a very large Soviet laser facility near the 
city of Dushanbe in Central Asia, which has been sus- 
pected of being used for BMD research, was rejected, 
a curious fact inasmuch as the Soviets have insisted 
that this facility is designed for peaceful purposes 
only.°° Confirming assessments based on NTM data 
has been undoubtedly useful, but both visits have ap- 
parently done little to increase our understanding of the 
direction of Soviet BMD research and development. 

A 1989 visit of a group of Americans to a command 
center for aging SS—11 missiles, which are being re- 
tired, revealed less information than might have been 
apparent at the time. The Soviets probably believed 
that the group’s main discovery—that the command 
center was only 20 feet underground—was no longer a 
secret. After all, it was only a year earlier that the US De- 
partment of Defense provided detailed descriptions of 
Soviet facilities for the command and control of nuclear 
war, descriptions that included information about the 
depth of these facilities.°° After that, could the Soviets 
really doubt that the depth of their outdated SS—11 
command center was a secret? 

The 1987 visit by an American congressional delega- 
tion to the Krasnoyarsk radar site was similarly unre- 
vealing of new information. Some visitors reportedly 
concluded that the radar did not look hardened for battle- 
management and noticed that the workmanship looked 
shoddy. This, however, was irrelevant to the central 
question: was the radar a violation of the ABM Treaty? 
Those American visitors who left believing (correctly, 
as the Soviets now agree) that the radar was a violation, 
did so because of the northeastern orientation of the ra- 
dar and its location deep inside Soviet territory, which 
made it unsuitable for anything but an ABM mission.°” 
Such information, however, had been provided years 
earlier by American satellite intelligence. 
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The Krasnoyarsk radar installation. 


—V. Medvedev/TASS from Sovfoto. 


The Soviets’ desire to reap public-relations benefits 
from military glasnost’ while minimizing foreigners’ ac- 
cess to sensitive information is natural. There is no evi- 
dence of strategic deception (that is, a deception pro- 
gram designed to improve significantly Soviet military 
might while keeping adversaries in the dark) conduct- 
ed under the guise of g/asnost’. The strategic decep- 
tion program of building the ABM radar near Krasno- 
yarsk was a failure, for it resulted in the mobilization of 
support in the US for the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
This failure is likely to discourage, for the time being, 
new strategic deception programs. Equally important, 
to conduct strategic deception, one needs a strategy, 
which the Soviets lack in today’s whirlwind of political 
change. However, in a political culture that places such 
great stress on secrecy, at least some efforts at military 
deception will no doubt continue. 


Glasnost’ and Deception 


Given the realities of Soviet political culture, it is not 
surprising that, glasnost’ or not, the Soviet military 
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tends to provide the Soviet public, foreign govern- 
ments, and international organizations with patently 
false information. For example, the statement of the 
Warsaw Pact Committee of Defense Ministers disclos- 
ing the strength of Warsaw Pact forces excluded civil- 
ian employees on the grounds that they do not undergo 
military training.°° Civilian employees of the Western 
Group of Soviet Forces in Germany, when signing their 
contracts, are not told that they will have to participate 
in military training. Upon arrival in East Germany, how- 
ever, they discover that: 


We must all without exception, in addition to our full- 
time jobs, participate in military training—even wom- 
en who are exempt from military service. We have to 
get up [at night] for combat alerts, we have to wear 
military uniforms, we have to take part in small-arms 
drills and other types of military training. 


When a group of civilians complained about this train- 
ing, acommanding officer told them that ‘‘perestroyka 
has not reached here and never will.”°? One does not 
know what is more disturbing in this case: the contempt 
for legality and Soviet international obligations or the 
useless, knee-jerk character of this lie, because the ci- 
vilians’ military training contributes nothing to the Soviet 
defense capability in Germany. 

The Soviet military has recently exhibited a tendency 
to misinform its own government. According to then 
Foreign Minister and Politburo member Shevardnadze, 
high-ranking military officers consistently misled him 
about the methods they used for crowd control, and es- 
pecially about their employment of toxic substances 
during the massacre of peaceful demonstrators in Tbilisi 
on April 9, 1989.4° Shevardnadze also accused the mil- 
itary of misleading the political leadership about the na- 
ture of the Krasnoyarsk radar. This accusation rings 
true, given that the military has yet to acknowledge that 
the siting of this radar violates the ABM treaty.*' 

Before the ink dried on the November 19, 1990, Con- 
ventional Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty, the veracity of 
Soviet data and the Kremlin’s willingness to implement 
the agreement came into doubt. Instead of destroying a 
substantial number of weapons, as called for by the 
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treaty, the Soviets allegedly transferred them east of the 
Urals. They also mislabeled other weapons in order to 
avoid destroying them. Instead of disbanding three 
motorized rifle divisions, the Soviets have redesignated 
them as naval infantry, which is not subject to the CFE 
Treaty provisions.** 

In 1989, the troops of the KGB and MVD (the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs) were officially removed from the 
composition of the Soviet Armed Forces.*? Now, alle- 
gations are being made in the Soviet Union that this re- 
organization is being used to put some military forces 
(a paratroop division based in Vitebsk has been 
named) under the control of the KGB.“ In the Soviets’ 
view, this move will likely enable them to claim that 
these troops are no longer subject to CFE Treaty provi- 
sions. This is, however, a deception, especially since 
the Soviets have traditionally given heavy armaments 
(tanks and armored fighting vehicles) and combat 
training to their internal-security troops.*° 

Many in the Soviet Union distrust the figures in the 
“real” Soviet defense budget first released in 1989.46 
Academician V. Avduyevskiy, a top space scientist, 
said the sum is unrealistically low. Major V. Lopatin, a 
radical USSR Supreme Soviet deputy, has quoted an 
unnamed Ministry of Defense official as saying the real 
defense budget was 120 billion rubles. Captain 3rd 
Rank A. Antoshkin, a student at the Lenin Military-Politi- 
cal Academy, has compared contradictory statements 
of Soviet military officials on the subject and concluded 
that the announced defense budget numbers are 
meaningless.*’ Indeed, it follows from a statement by a 
department head in the Directorate of Administrative 
Affairs of the USSR Council of Ministers, S. Guchma- 
zov, that the announced defense budget did not in- 
clude all direct and indirect expenditures a state makes 
in order to provide for the possibility of its stable func- 
tioning in emergency situations, including war.*® Among 
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such expenditures Guchmazov lists the ineffective but 
omnipresent pre-draft military training, partially fi- 
nanced through involuntary membership dues; reserve 
officer training of students, which is carried out in most 
Soviet higher educational institutions, with each having 
a military department staffed with officers up to the rank 
of general; and the accumulation of state and mobiliza- 
tional reserves.*9 

There is also the Soviet military’s propensity to stage 
pokazukha (Potemkin villages) in response to inspec- 
tions. Military bases are routinely prepared for impor- 
tant visitors by painting grass (in lieu of real lawns), re- 
moving soldiers to different quarters (so that they donot 
soil the cleaned barracks), and turning the mess halls 
into something akin to real restaurants. In 1988, the 
Ministry of Defense began mass construction of “show 
military settlements” (pokaznyye voyennyye gorodki) 
specially designed to impress visiting Soviet officials. 
Considerable effort and resources were devoted to 
building expensively furnished barracks, gyms, and 
other facilities, while the real needs of the servicemen 
were ignored.°° Although this is a case of deception di- 
rected against the Soviet authorities themselves, it is a 
good illustration of an institutional culture prone to 
cheating in general. If inspectors from the Ministry of 
Defense can be deceived, why not the arms-control in- 
spectors from NATO? 


How Much Should the Public Know 


We can be assured of Soviet military intentions and 
Capabilities only if the Soviet people are granted the 
right to Know about their country’s military affairs. De- 
fense Minister Yazov has recently proclaimed that 
openness about military activities will become “a virtual 
guarantee” of international security, because it allows 
the “popular masses,” who are interested in the preser- 
vation of peace, to participate actively in military af- 
fairs.°' But the Soviet military has been very uneasy 
over the principle of public accountability. 

The furious domestic debate about the condition of 
the Soviet Armed Forces is more threatening to the mili- 
tary establishment than the most intrusive arms-control 
verification measures. G/asnost’ has opened up for dis- 
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cussion the abysmal condition of conscripts, the ne- 
cessity of conscription itself, the size of the military bud- 
get, and the military’s role in internal-security operations, 
among other issues. These discussions continue even 
though the CPSU Central Committee issued two memo- 
randa in 1989 demanding that the mass media limit their 
negative coverage of the military.°7 

Many high-ranking officers have been incensed by 
civilian specialists’ criticisms of various aspects of the 
Soviet force posture, from “tankomania’ to the blue-wa- 
ter navy. The civilian specialists are also clamoring for 
declassification of information in order to facilitate their 
analyses, which have been mainly critical. The military 
responded by accusing these specialists of incompe- 
tence and irresponsibility, and labeling the debates 
conducted by non-military analysts as “harmful” for the 
“unprepared” public.°% 

Hopes for greater public accountability are primarily 
placed on the USSR Supreme Soviet Committee on De- 
fense and State Security—the KOGB. However, it has 
done little to increase public participation in setting mili- 
tary policy, and appears incapable of lifting the veil of 
military secrecy. The KOGB is dominated by high-rank- 
ing military officers (including Marshal Sergey Akhro- 
meyev and the chief of armaments, Army General Vita- 
liy Shabanov), defense-industry executives (including 
the leaders of the Sukhoy and //yushin aircraft design 
bureaus), and officials of the Communist party.°* Its 
first chairman was Vladimir Lapygin, a specialist in mis- 
sile guidance and general designer for the onboard 
control system of the Soviet space shuttle Buran. Lapy- 
gin’s views were generally close to those of the military 
high command. He opposed “unilateral disarmament” 
and excessive zeal in the conversion of defense indus- 
try to civilian needs and was suspicious of the Baltic 
popular fronts. He regarded the professional compe- 
tence (in the areas of defense industry, the military, or 
state security) of deputies in the KOGB as essential 
—thus drawing an implicit comparison between the 
“competence” of officials from these spheres and the 
“incompetence” of their civilian critics. Lapygin criti- 
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cized abuses of secrecy prompted by “primitive spy 
mania’ (such as making secret “the location of large 
defense enterprises and military bases’) and the de- 
sire to hide arms-control violations. Nevertheless, he 
strongly defended secrecy in his own field of activi- 
ty—research and development of new weapons. Criti- 
cized for his cozy relationship with the military and for 
attention to his professional activities at the expense of 
work in the KOGB, Lapygin recently resigned from his 
post. He was replaced by another trusted insider, Leo- 
nid Sharin, a party official. Not surprisingly, Dr. Georgiy 
Arbatov has criticized the KOGB for “having a strange 
membership and working in a strange fashion,” and 
doing nothing to reduce military secrecy.°° 

The KOGB has been meeting in secret, without even 
maintaining a classified stenographic record. An item 
that would be routinely made public in the West, such 
as General Yazov’s report to the KOGB on the global 
military-political situation, was not disclosed. Only a 
meeting on defense-industry conversion (a topic with 
obvious propaganda appeal) was conducted in the 
presence of representatives from the media. The 
KOGB's criticisms of the government's defense pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1990 have been released through 
a newspaper in a most guarded form.°© 

The Ministry of Defense tried to keep the KOGB 
members in the dark on crucial matters. According to 
KOGB member Nikolay Tutov, the defense budget was 
initially disclosed to committee members in a general- 
ized form (under such categories as operations and 
maintenance, weapons acquisition, R&D, construction, 
pensions, and miscellaneous), while details concern- 
ing concrete programs were withheld. 

When the Soviets did disclose more details, it was in 
a standard form submitted to the United Nations in Oc- 
tober 1990. Despite many significant omissions and 
evasions, this document provides more detailed infor- 
mation than was furnished to the Soviet legislature. For 
example, it includes data on budget shares of the ser- 
vices in general and in various categories (R&D, weap- 
ons acquisition, construction, and others).°’ The data, 
however, were published in the Soviet Union only after 
the UN obtained them. The submission of the docu- 
ment to the UN is encouraging, for it seems to indicate 
that the Soviets have come to understand the impor- 
tance of military glasnost’ for international security. It is 
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discouraging, however, that the government releases 
important information as a foreign policy gesture, rather 
than as something due the Soviet parliament or public. 
What is worse, this document contains no information 
about future plans. Even when the KOGB began to de- 
bate the military budget for 1991, there was no one to 
testify on future defense plans.°® Indeed, Dr. Arbatov 
has alleged that most KOGB members had no knowl- 
edge of the Soviet program for modernization of strate- 
gic forces or the volume of Soviet weapons production 
until a speech to their committee by US Secretary of De- 
fense Richard Cheney.°? 

To counteract the Ministry of Defense's stonewalling, 
the minority of more reform-minded KOGB members 
are coming to rely on individuals they euphemistically 
refer to as “consultants’—disgruntled defense-indus- 
try specialists, and military and KGB officers. Despite 
threats of retribution, these individuals have provided 
KOGB members with information that their agencies 
have tried to conceal.©° There is no indication, howev- 
er, that such disclosures have resulted in any action. 

Intrusions into the national security field by people’s 
deputies who are members of the parliamentary oppo- 
sition or who are not beholden to the military-industrial 
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complex are discouraged. According to Radio Liberty 
analyst Alexander Rahr, a subcommission under the 
chairmanship of Yuriy Ryzhov, a member of the Interre- 
gional Group of Deputies, which had been assigned 
the task of working out alternative concepts for nation- 
al security, existed for only 40 days before being 
dissolved by Supreme Soviet Chairman Anatoliy 
Luk’yanov.®' 


Scenarios of Future Behavior 


The future balance between glasnost’ and secrecy in 
the military will be directly affected by the course of po- 
litical developments in the Soviet Union. Traditional 
sources of authority are crumbling, but new ones have 
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not yet been established. Soviet society has become a 
seething ocean of volatile, unstructured political and 
popular national movements that clash with each other 
and the A thie Some of these conflicts have al- 
ready resulted in substantial casualties. In the lan- 
guage of political science, this is a classic situation of 
high social mobilization with low political institutional- 
ization, a recipe for instability and violence.®* Several 
scenarios of political development are possible in this 
uncertain situation. 


Scenario one: modernization muddles through. lf 
Gorbachev's regime survives, it will mean further efforts 
to modernize the Soviet Union and integrate it into the 
world community. This approach generally favors mili- 
tary glasnost’. But this also means years of political in- 
stability. While the policies of democratization, even 
though partially reversed in the last several months, are 
pointing toward some “demilitarization” of Soviet state 
and society, ‘the future development of these process- 
es,” as David Holloway has observed, “remains uncer- 
tain, and the danger exists that the military might be a 
willing instrument in bringing them to an end.”® 

Such an “end” could easily come if (some might say, 
when) Gorbachev is compelled to use the military to im- 
pose martial law to suppress independence move- 
ments or labor strikes. Actually, the military (usually the 
paratroopers) have already supplemented the internal- 
security troops’ “law and order’ operations in Trans- 
caucasia, Central Asia, Moldavia, and Lithuania. The 
military now openly recognizes its role as the ultimate 
guarantor of the stability of the Soviet empire. Lt. Gen. 
O. Zinchenko, commander of the Political Directorate of 
the Baltic Military District, has described the Soviet mili- 
tary as “the main obstacle to a restoration of bourgeois 
[political] structures. .. .” General V. Achalov, a former 
commander of the paratroops, has referred to the mili- 
tary as the most “internationalist’” body in the Soviet 
Union.™ Indeed, in late 1990, 11 cities or regions of the 
Soviet Union were under what amounts to martial law.®° 

Greater reliance on the military for maintaining re- 
gime stability will have a negative impact on military 
glasnost’. The more Soviet territory under martial law (or 
its equivalent), the greater the reluctance of the military 
and politicians to lift the veil of secrecy from military op- 
erations. The fear of embarrassment and concern for 
operations security both act as constraints. The initial 
reaction of the Kremlin to the proclamation of Lithua- 
nian independence was the use of the military to intimi- 
date the independence movement and the closure of 
Lithuania to foreigners. 

The negative impact on g/asnost’ of the militarization 
of politics was demonstrated on September 9-13, 
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1990, when several regiments of paratroopers were 
sent in great secrecy on unscheduled exercises 
around Moscow. Several people’s deputies, disturbed 
by rumors of a coup, were refused access to the areas 
where the paratroopers were deployed. When pressed 
for an explanation, the Ministry of Defense provided 
sketchy and contradictory information, which only in- 
creased suspicions about the military's intentions.°© 

The attempted military crackdown in Lithuania on 
January 11-13, 1991, is a perfect case study of the rela- 
tionship between the military's role in political repres- 
sion, secrecy, deception, and suppression of glas- 
nost’. As additional detachments of paratroopers were 
moving into Lithuania, a General Staff spokesman de- 
nied that they were to be used for a crackdown rather 
than for the announced goal of enforcing the military 
draft. The first target of the attempted coup was an em- 
bodiment of glasnost'the television studio in Vilnius. 
Indeed, Gorbachev tried to justify the attack by invok- 
ing, among other factors, the independent nature of 
Lithuanian television broadcasts. Apparently, it was 
planned to transfer power in Lithuania to an illegal Com- 
mittee of National Salvation, whose membership was a 
secret. The responsibility for the failed coup has been 
laid on a relatively low-ranking commander of the Vilni- 
us garrison, while the actions of his superior chain of 
command, from Gorbachev on down, have been kept 
secret. The coverage of the situation in Lithuania by 
Moscow television has been largely a throwback to the 
pre-g/lasnost’ era—the news broadcasts have been ob- 
viously slanted to support the Kremlin's policy and 
whitewash the military.°” 

There are plans for the military's involvement in inter- 
nal-security operations on an even broader scale. A de- 
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cree signed by Minister of Defense Yazov and Minister 
of Internal Affairs Boris Pugo on December 29, 1990, 
but kept secret for a month afterwards, authorized joint 
military-police patrols throughout the USSR.°° The 
greater the armed forces’ internal-security responsibil- 
ities are at the time of extraordinary political tensions, 
the greater will be the obstacles to military glasnost’: 
(1) because glasnost’ is inimical to extra-legal security 
operations; and (2) because of the power of the senior 
military officers to resist glasnost’, which they view as 
something imposed upon them, associated with the 
loss of war in Afghanistan, the decline in the military's 
prestige and budget, the unceremonious discharge of 
tens of thousands of officers into an uncertain future, 
vigorous public criticism of the military, doubts about 
the need for military force in anew international environ- 
ment, etc. Although quite a few junior officers have be- 
come politically radicalized and do not share anti-g/as- 
nost’ sentiments, there is little doubt that the senior 
officer corps would use the first opportunity presented 
by an improvement of the military's political fortunes in 
the course of a military crackdown to curtail g/asnost’. 
The damage to g/asnost’ from imposition of martial law 
in the destabilized Soviet empire would be severe. 

Gorbachev's inclination to listen to more conserva- 
tive critics, which began in the fall of 1990, has been ac- 
companied by attempts to stifle g/asnost’ in general. 
These attempts were quite successful at Central Televi- 
sion, where the main news program Vremya again be- 
came a mouthpiece of the regime and most of the radi- 
cal shows were banned. The anti-g/asnost’ campaign 
has been obviously spurred on by loud complaints from 
senior military officers about the hostility of the mass 
media to the armed forces. But muzzling the printed 
media has been much more difficult, as the multitude of 
newspapers and journals are less subject to central- 
ized controls.®? The criticism of the military in the print- 
ed media has generally continued unabated. Nothing 
short of an outright crackdown will completely stifle 
glasnost’. 


Scenario two: a counterreformist takeover. The 
search for an ideology and the building of a political 
movement supporting counterreform are already tak- 
ing place, and the Soviet military is taking an active part 
in these efforts. The ideology is broadly characterized 
by hostility toward the nationalists in the union repub- 
lics, an extreme anxiety about the stability of the Soviet 
empire, an emphasis on Russia's unique place among 
nations and its glorious past and national pride, strong 
opposition to Western influences and democratic 
ideas, and strong support for the military as the founda- 
tion of Russian statehood. 
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Col. Gen. Al'bert Makashov, commander of the Vol- 
ga-Urals Military District, being interviewed by news- 
men at the 28th Congress of the CPSU in July 1990. 


—S. Maisterman/TASS from Sovfoto. 


The military establishment has been openly sympa- 
thetic to the counterreform movement, and has opened 
the pages of its press to some of its more prominent fig- 
ures, notably Nina Andreyeva (whose “letter,” promot- 
ed by anti-Gorbachev elements in the Communist party 
in 1988, became the manifesto of conservative resis- 
tance); Aleksandr Prokhanov, a pro-military writer and 
now one of the leaders of the “United Council of Rus- 
Sia,” a Russian conservative nationalist organization; 
and Karem Rash, a previously unknown school teach- 
er, whose writings glorify the past, present, and future 
of the Soviet Armed Forces.’° 

Some military officers have been making public 
statements reflecting this nascent ideology. An unprec- 
edentedly vicious attack on perestroyka and “new think- 
ing” in foreign policy was made by General Al'bert Ma- 
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kashov, the commander of the Volga-Urals Military Dis- 
trict, at the first congress of the Communist Party of 
Russia in June 1990. To the applause of this predomi- 
nantly conservative gathering, Makashov described as 
“learned turkeys” the “new thinkers” who deny the exis- 
tence of an immediate threat of attack on the Soviet 
Union, and made thinly veiled threats of a military coup. 
According to former KGB Major General Oleg Kalugin, 
who has joined the democratic opposition, in his 
speech, Makashov revealed ‘the position of many 
high-ranking military and KGB officers.” Similar state- 
ments have been made by General Igor’ Rodionov, the 
commandant of the General Staff Academy.”' 

Two colonels, Viktor Alksnis and Nikolay Petru- 
shenko, have assumed leading roles in the Soyuz, a 
bloc of conservative members of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. They sharply criticized Gorbachev's reformist 
domestic and foreign policies, and on November 16, 
1990, Alksnis demanded that Gorbachev reestablish 
“order,” or resign within 30 days. According to Sta- 
nislav Shatalin, the former economic adviser to the 
President, Gorbachev “capitulated” to this attack and 
turned to more conservative politics. Although there is 
no direct evidence that Alksnis and Petrushenko acted 
on orders of their superiors, the contrast between the 
Ministry of Defense’s treatment of officers such as Ma- 
jor Lopatin, who is active in democratic politics and was 
forced out of the armed forces, and Alksnis and Petru- 
shenko, who continue on active duty, is quite telling. Ac- 
cording to Alksnis, after his ultimatum to Gorbachev, the 
commander-in-chief of the Soviet Armed Forces, General 
Yazov, simply advised him to be more “flexible.””2 

It is difficult to assess the popularity of conservative 
views among the officer corps. An analysis of the voting 
patterns of military officer-members of the Russian re- 
public's Congress of People’s Deputies shows that only 
16 percent of the votes of top military officers were cast 
for proposals sponsored by the democratic bloc, com- 
pared with 82 percent against, whereas among the 
middle-level army officers the figure was 63 percent for 
(37 percent against), and among junior officers—73 
percent for (22 percent against). At the same time, ac- 
cording to Major V. Lopatin, a reform-minded people's 
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deputy, the failure of new representative bodies to con- 
cern themselves with the rapidly deteriorating social 
conditions of the officer corps is making junior officers 
increasingly subject to manipulation by their conserva- 
tive superiors. ’? 

The election platform of the conservative “Bloc of 
Social-Patriotic Movements of Russia” for the 1990 
elections in the Russian republic describes ‘“reason- 
able defense sufficiency” as “naive.” During a “work- 
ing meeting” in December 1989, the group of conser- 
vative Russian nationalist people’s deputies criticized 
“euphoria” from “growing foreign policy contacts,” 
which allegedly “conceal” the continuing hostility of 
the West.’* 

The conservative Russian nationalists have sharply 
criticized “new thinking” in foreign policy. Beginning 
with Prokhanov's early 1990 attack against the Kremlin 
for “losing” Eastern Europe, such criticisms have 
spread to cover the whole range of Soviet national se- 
curity, from the terms of military withdrawal from East- 
ern Europe, to the terms of the Conventional Forces in 
Europe Treaty, to the cooperation with the US during the 
Persian Gulf crisis, and to the view of the free-market de- 
mocracies as potential partners of the Soviet Union.”© 

Conservative Russian nationalism emphasizes Rus- 
sian “uniqueness,” and thus opposes the current trend 
to integrate the Soviet Union with the rest of the world. ’® 
The less the Soviet Union is integrated into the world 
community, the greater the likelihood of political ten- 
sions in the future, and consequently the greater the 
justification for military secrecy. Conservative Russian 
nationalists fervently believe that Russia has always 
been victimized by foreigners and has been too ac- 
commodating to them. They maintain that Russia was 
destroyed by Marxism, which was imported from the 
West, and that it is being threatened anew by the mina- 
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less importation of Western ideas and culture. The em- 
phasis on the state as the guarantor of stability; the dis- 
trust of society, which is implicit in conservative ideolo- 
gy; and the special role this ideology accords to the 
military as an institution of nearly mystical importance 
for the development of the national character are not 
conducive to military glasnost’. 

Some prominent counterreformers, such as Nina An- 
dreyeva and General Rodionov, have objected to mili- 
tary glasnost’. Hostility against military glasnost’ has 
also been voiced by USSR People’s Deputy Yevgeniy 
Kogan. (He operates within the loose alliance of party 
conservatives, Russian nationalists, and anti-reformist 
workers’ fronts.) Kogan accused one unnamed people's 
deputy of participating in flights of “foreign agents” over 
Soviet “military facilities’—obviously a reference to one 
of the recent gestures to military glasnost’.’” 

A political leadership inspired by such an ideology 
would be more likely than a modernizing regime to use 
force against ethnic and labor unrest. Such a policy 
would also spell the end of military g/asnost’. 


Scenario three: radical democratic reform. The radi- 
cal democrats’”® clearly favor further integration of the 
Soviet Union into the world community, are committed 
to openness in government, and regard the Soviet mili- 
tary as aburden on the country's economy rather than a 
pillar of the state. They have clashed repeatedly with 
the military over budget, secrecy, conscription, and 
other issues. They would be inclined to broaden the lim- 
its of military glasnost’ far enough to reassure the West 
about Soviet intentions. 

But will democratic reformers ever be in a position to 
implement their policies vis-a-vis the military? A gov- 
ernment of democratic reformers could ill afford to an- 
tagonize the military. In this difficult and hazardous 
transition, micro-managing military g/asnost’ (which is 
necessary given the military's lukewarm feelings about 
it) might be impossible. If the military feels itself chal- 
lenged by the civilian authority of Gorbachev, its resis- 
tance to intrusion by a government of democrats unsure 
of its own power (and loathed by top Soviet military offi- 
Cers) is likely to be much stronger. And no change in re- 
gime will immediately expunge the negative characteris- 
tics of the Russian/Soviet bureaucratic political culture. 
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Furthermore, will the policies on arms control and mil- 
itary glasnost’ pursued by a democratic government in 
Moscow be at all relevant? Such a government will like- 
ly preside over the dissolution of the Soviet Union as a 
national security entity. Much of the arms-control bag- 
gage of the present and immediate future will be irrele- 
vant if the Soviet Union is replaced by several succes- 
sor-states. This is especially true of any agreements 
reducing conventional forces. Many of the union repub- 
lics are already demanding military formations of their 
own. If they become completely independent or indepen- 
dent within a loose confederation, they will likely acquire 
their own conventional forces, and will not be bound by 
previous agreements concluded by the Kremlin. 

Even though the advocates of the union republics’ 
right to independence generally agree that the best 
way for handling the Soviet nuclear arsenal will be to 
leave it under the control of some type of a federal mili- 
tary command in Moscow (some union republics, like 
Ukraine, have already declared their intention to be 
non-nuclear), ’? the reality might turn out to be different. 
If the Soviet strategic arsenal is split among several 
successor-states, they might refuse to carry out some 
or all of the provisions of arms-control agreements 
signed earlier by Moscow. Such agreements and their 
verification provisions might have to be renegotiated 
with the Soviet successor-states. The more hostile the 
future relations among the successor-states (or be- 
tween successor-states and today’s neighbors of the 
USSR), the lower the likelihood of their observing and 
successfully renegotiating existing arms-control and 
confidence-building agreements. 

Still, the fact that a government of radical reformers 
would be seeking a long-term accommodation with the 
West on the basis of common political values would 
by itself reduce the justification for military secrecy. 
A government of this type in Moscow would at least 
have some chance of managing a reasonably amica- 
ble dissolution of the Soviet monolith, unlike either the 
muddling-through Gorbachevian modernizers or the 
outright counterreformers. 


Scenario four: disintegration of the Soviet Union. Dis- 
integration of the Soviet Union could result from any of 
the three scenarios described above. The muddling 
modernization (scenario one) may fail and result in cha- 
os. Gorbachev's muddling modernizers could be Fe- 
placed by the counterreformers (Scenario two), who 
are likely to increase hostility in the union republics be- 
cause they lack the ability or the desire to understand 
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the problems of minority nations in the Soviet Union, or 
are outright hostile to them and ready to use force to 
save the Russian/Soviet empire. The result could be an 
outbreak of anti-Russian resistance in the union repub- 
lics, and ultimately civil war. The radical democrats 
(scenario three) might be unable to prevent disintegra- 
tion or thwart a coup by the counterreformers, and the 
country would again confront chaos. 

In this case, glasnost’ will suffer because the military 
will be involved in internal operations. This would be 
particularly true of conventional forces attempting to re- 
store order, to put down independence movements, 
and so on. Verification of compliance with arms-control 
agreements would be impeded. 

The fate of glasnost’ concerning Soviet strategic 
forces would be of immense concern in this case. We 
can only hope that even under this scenario the Soviet 
military would comply with at least the most important 
provisions of nuclear arms-control agreements and 
maintain a degree of openness about their nuclear 
forces and operations necessary for reassuring the 
United States about Soviet compliance, capabilities, 
and intentions in the realm of strategic weapons. 


Conclusions 


The steps undertaken by the Soviets to implement 
military glasnost’ are beneficial to Western security in- 
terests. Unfortunately, such benefits have been limited 
so far, and might remain so in the future. These limita- 
tions stem from the transitional character of military 
glasnost’: born, together with other Gorbachev's other 
innovations out of a profound crisis of the Soviet sys- 
tem, it leads an uneasy existence as it confronts the 
Russian/Soviet tradition of secrecy, the bureaucratic 
self-interest of the military, and an increasing uncertain- 
ty about the future of reform. It has not become en- 
trenched in Soviet political and military institutions, and 
can be reduced or overturned by anew course of politi- 
cal events. 

As stated in the beginning of this article, military g/as- 
nost’ should contribute to international security by en- 
suring verification of arms-control and confidence- 
building agreements, and by reassuring other nations 
regarding future weapons R&D and acquisition pro- 


grams. Soviet performance here is likely to be uneven 
at best. Verification of and compliance with agree- 
ments involving conventional forces will be complicat- 
ed by their probable use in massive internal-security 
operations. The breakup of the Soviet Union might 
make verification impossible. Western security would 
be affected, and the newly independent countries of 
Eastern Europe would feel less secure. Stability and se- 
curity would also suffer in regions contiguous to Soviet 
Central Asia and the Far East. 

The problems of g/asnost’ as they relate to strategic 
nuclear systems are likely to be different. Since strate- 
gic weapons cannot be used for internal-security oper- 
ations, and since the international consequences of vi- 
olating strategic arms-control agreements would have 
a direct impact on Western security and thus be likely to 
call forth a strong response, even an anti-Western, pro- 
military regime would probably attempt to maintain the 
minimum level of glasnost’ needed for verification. The 
situation would deteriorate if the strategic arsenal were 
to be broken up as a result of the dissolution of the 
USSR, unless new arms-control instruments could be 
quickly devised.®° 

The military-industrial complex uses secrecy in the 
battle for the biggest slice of state budget. G/asnost’ 
concerning future weapons (another significant factor 
for international security) would be advanced if the in- 
fluence of the military-industrial complex were re- 
duced. Two factors would facilitate such a reduction: 
relative domestic stability and transition to a free-mar- 
ket economy. 

Any regime in Moscow (Gorbachev's, counterrefor- 
mist, or democratic) will find it difficult to maintain and 
further military glasnost’. Ethnic and economic con- 
flicts, the residual strength of the old power structures 
welded to imperial thinking and the command econo- 
my, the weakness of nascent democratic political par- 
ties—all of these factors conspire against stability and 
therefore against military glasnost. 
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Polish-Lithuanian Relations: 
Past, Present, and Future 


Stephen R. Burant 


ince Lithuania declared its independence on 

March 11, 1990, relations between Poland and 

Lithuania, which had lain dormant for 50 years, 
again became part of the foreign policy agendas of the 
two countries. Relations between Poles and Lithu- 
anians have a long, checkered history. For more than 
400 years, the two peoples were part of the same state. 
In the 19th century, Poles and Lithuanians joined to- 
gether in two uprisings against Russian rule. But there- 
after their two paths diverged. Conflict broke out be- 
tween the two nations in the late 19th century, and 
carried on with even greater intensity into the interwar 
period. The two nations have very different attitudes to- 
ward their common past, but Polish and Lithuanian 
leaders now claim acommon adherence to democratic 
values. These shared principles give grounds for opti- 
mism regarding the future of relations between Poland 
and Lithuania. 

Poland's ties to Lithuania form an inseparable part of 
Polish history. Indeed, Adam Mickiewicz, Poland’s 
greatest poet, begins his epic Pan Tadeusz with words 
that have come to symbolize the role Lithuania has 
played in Polish culture: “Litwo! Ojczyzno moja!” (Lith- 
uania! My fatherland!). Poles retain a sentimental at- 
tachment to Lithuania. When Lithuania declared its in- 
dependence from the Soviet Union, Poles greeted the 
news with enthusiasm and joy. 
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But more than memories of a common past inspire 
Polish support for the Lithuanian cause. Poles perceive 
an ideological kinship between Solidarity and Sajudis, 
the movement that is leading Lithuania on its quest for in- 
dependence. Both Solidarity and SajUdis embody na- 
tional revolutions against communist regimes imposed 
on their countries by the Soviet Union. Arguably, it is in 
Poland's national interest that Sa/Udis succeed in its effort 
to establish an independent and democratic Lithuania. 

Poland's relations with Lithuania, however, are com- 
plicated by distrust for Poland and the Poles on the part 
of Lithuanians. In the late 19th century, the Lithuanian 
national movement arose in opposition to the Polish cul- 
ture that had grown ever more dominant in Lithuania in 
the preceding centuries. In the immediate aftermath of 
World War I, the two nations fought over Vilnius (which 
was part of Poland in the interwar period), and the two 
countries did not have diplomatic relations until 1938. 
Today, a Polish minority in Lithuania that did not back 
the drive for independence and lingering concerns 
over the permanence of the border between the two 
countries evoke memories in Lithuania of conflicts be- 
tween the two peoples and of the humiliation Lithuania 
suffered at the hands of Poland in the early 20th century. 

Lithuanian historical memories of the common Po- 
lish-Lithuanian past are not as favorable as those of the 
Poles. Consequently, Lithuanian government officials 
and SajUdis activists do not look to this past as a foun- 
dation upon which to construct relations in the present. 
Lithuanians refer to common democratic aims and prin- 
ciples as a basis upon which to build present-day ties. 
Polish government officials, parliamentarians, and po- 
litical activists also refer to such democratic principles 
in reaching out to the Lithuanians, but, in contrast to the 
Lithuanians, positive memories of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth lead Poles to regard the shared history 
of the two peoples as an additional basis upon which to 
build relations today. 


Polish-Lithuanian Relations 


Neen 


Contacts between the two countries have quickened 
since Lithuania’s declaration of independence. Al- 
though Poland has not formally recognized Lithuania, 
in order not to antagonize Mikhail Gorbachev, it has lent 
Lithuania considerable moral and political support. Po- 
land has gradually increased this support, which was 
especially forthcoming during the Soviet crackdown in 
Lithuania in mid-January 1991. The steps it has taken 
on behalf of Lithuania clearly show that Warsaw recog- 
nizes Lithuania as being in the process of becoming a 
sovereign state. 

In analyzing contemporary Polish-Lithuanian rela- 
tions, this article will consider several topics. | begin 
with a sketch of the history of relations between Poland 
and Lithuania in an effort to show how perceptions of 
the past shape each nation’s present attitudes toward 
the other. A discussion of bilateral relations between 
Poland and Lithuania against the backdrop of each 
country’s relations with the Soviet Union follows. | then 
conclude with an analysis of two prominent issues in 
Polish-Lithuanian relations—the circumstances of the 
ethnic Polish minority in Lithuania and concern in Lithu- 
ania over possible territorial claims by Poland. 


History and Contemporary Attitudes 


The connection between Poland and the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania began with the marriage of Lithu- 
ania’s Grand Duke Jogaila (Jagieto) to Poland’s Queen 
Jadwiga on February 18, 1386. As a condition of the 
marriage, Jagieto agreed to become Roman Catholic. 
Thus, Catholicism was introduced in Lithuania via the 
Polish connection. Very quickly, the personal union be- 
came a confederation.’ A combined Lithuanian-Polish 
army defeated the Teutonic knights at the Battle of 
Grunwald in 1410, a victory that further strengthened 
the bonds between the two nations. 

Polish culture and language steadily penetrated into 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, which included Belorus- 
sia and most of Ukraine, with the result that the nobility 
became Polonized. But it was Muscovy’s growing ex- 
pansionism that forced the Lithuanians to enter into 
even closer relations with Poland. In 1569, when it was 
apparent that the Jagiellonian dynasty was coming to 
an end, the Treaty of Lublin was concluded and thus 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth came into being. 
The treaty merged the Kingdom of Poland and the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania into one “common repub- 
lic’ —the Rzeczpospolita Obojga Narodédw—under a 


'Oscar Halecki, Borderlands of Western Civilization, New York, Ronald 
Press, 1952, p. 120. 


single elected ruler and established one parliament for 
the entire realm. 

The Commonwealth disappeared from the European 
map in 1795 as aconsequence of its third and final par- 
tition among Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Most of Lithu- 
ania fell to the Russian empire as did the largest part of 
Poland. Lithuanians of all social classes and strata 
joined with Poles to fight Russian rule in the November 
Uprising of 1830 and the January Uprising of 1863. In 
partisan units in the latter insurrection, both the Polish 
and Lithuanian languages were used; in some units, 
Lithuanian predominated.” 

A cultural renaissance had begun among ethnic Lith- 
uanian noblemen in the early 19th century.? But it was 
the tsar’s emancipation of the serfs that set the stage for 
the emergence of a national movement dedicated to 
obtaining Lithuania’s independence. After the emanci- 
pation, the offspring of Lithuanian-speaking peasants 
began to enter educational institutions, with the result 
that a Lithuanian intelligentsia came into its own. The 
root of its Lithuanian identity was its attachment to the 
Lithuanian language. The Lithuanian national move- 
ment quickly came into conflict with ethnic Poles living 
in Lithuania, as well as with Poles living in Poland. 
Poles, referring to historical memories of the Common- 
wealth, continued to regard ethnic Lithuanians as . 
members of the Polish political nation. The intelligen- 
tsia-led Lithuanian national movement, by contrast, 
adopted the ethnic principle in determining who was a 
Lithuanian. 

By the end of World War |, with empires crumbling in 
Eastern Europe, the Lithuanians staked their claim to in- 
dependent statehood. At this point, a conflict that had 
been fought on the pages of newspapers, journals, and 
books became a violent one for control over ethnically 
mixed territories—especially the ancient capital of Lith- 
uania, Vilnius (Wilno), and its surrounding districts. 

Polish and Lithuanian armies fought over Vilnius in 
the immediate postwar period. The Poles, threatened 
by the Red Army, signed an armistice with the Lithu- 
anians on October 7, 1920, according to which Vilnius 


Piotr Lossowski, Po tej i tamtej stronie Niemna: Stosunki polsko- 
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For another relatively recent work by a Polish specialist covering much of 
the same ground, see Henryk Wisner, Wojna nie wojna: Szkice z przesztosci 
polsko-litewskiej (War No War: Sketches from the Polish-Lithuanian Past), 
Warsaw, Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1978. For the “official” Soviet Lithuanian view of 
relations between Poland and Lithuania in the interwar period, see R. 
Zepkaité, Diplomatija imperializmo tarnyboje: Lietuvos ir Lenkijos santykiai 
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was left on the Lithuanian side of the line. However, Po- 
lish forces in the region led by General Lucjan Zeli- 
gowski (who acted with the support of Polish leader Jo- 
zef Pitsudski) occupied Vilnius two days later and pro- 
Claimed a new state called “Central Lithuania” (Litwa 
Srodkowa). In February 1922, the diet of this nominally 
independent state voted for incorporation into Poland. 
In March 1923, the Great Powers ratified Poland’s east- 
ern frontiers, and Vilnius, together with Central Lithu- 
ania, remained in Poland. 

Inthe 1920's and throughout most of the 1930’s, both 
Poland and Lithuania used all means short of war to 
harm each other. The Polish side sought to break Lith- 
uania’s resistance and force it to accept normalization 
of relations on the basis of the existing status quo— 
meaning Kaunas’s recognition of Poland’s sovereignty 
over Vilnius. In March 1938, Polish Foreign Minister J6- 
zef Beck, using as a pretext the fatal shooting of a Po- 
lish border guard by the Lithuanians, served up an ulti- 
matum to Kaunas demanding an immediate normaliza- 
tion of relations between Poland and Lithuania. The 
Lithuanians acceded to Beck's ultimatum. Despite the 
diplomatic and political strife between the two coun- 
tries, however, the struggle with Lithuania aroused little 
hatred among Poles for the Lithuanians. 

In Lithuania, regaining Vilnius became a national ob- 
session, which was realized in 1939, when Joseph Sta- 
lin awarded this city to Lithuania following Poland’s 
“fourth partition.” Equally important, the Lithuanian 
government undertook an uninterrupted war against 
Polish culture in an effort to eradicate all Polish influ- 
ences from the Lithuanian language, literature, and 
education.* Poland's union with Lithuania was seen as 
having deprived Lithuania of its own state, subordinat- 
ed the latter, and denationalized the Lithuanian people, 
as Lithuania's elites adopted Polish customs and the 
Polish language, and took pride in Polish cultural 
achievements, art, and literature.° 

In the postwar period, relations between Poland and 
Lithuania were strictly controlled by Moscow. Poland’s 
foreign policy followed Soviet dictates. Lithuania, as a 
Soviet republic, had no foreign policy of its own. What 
relations were allowed to take place between the two 
countries involved cultural exchanges, lower-level par- 
ty and government contacts, and limited economic 
cooperation.® 

In the late 1980’s, however, Mikhail Gorbachev's re- 
forms in the Soviet Union and a relaxation of political 
pressure in Poland permitted members of the opposi- 
tion in Lithuania and Poland to cultivate direct ties with 
each other. In November 1989, a letter “To Our Friends 
the Lithuanians,” signed by such prominent Polish op- 
position activists as Bronistaw Geremek, Adam Mich- 
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nik, Henryk Wujec, and Ryszard Reiff (all of whom had 
been elected to parliament in June of that year) con- 
cluded by saying that ‘‘the common values that apply to 
all of Europe . . . freedom and democracy” ought to be- 
come the principles that underlie relations between 
Poles and Lithuanians today.’ In looking at Sajudis, 
Poles saw the Lithuanian version of Solidarity. Poles 
have long recognized that Lithuanians were fighting the 
same struggle that they fought—although against a 
much more powerful enemy and against incomparably 
greater odds. 

However, in addition to the common ideals that are 
perceived to bind Poles and Lithuanians today, for the 
Poles, their positive perception of the historic relations 
between Poland and Lithuania also shape their atti- 
tudes toward their neighbor. Stanistaw Stomma has 
written that sympathy for Lithuania has become part of 
Polish culture. Poles associate Lithuania with the gold- 
en age of Polish history—the Jagiellonian period—and 
with the ‘“super-poet” Adam Mickiewicz.® Poles have 
come to recognize that the Lithuanians are also the 
heirs of these achievements, and this too binds Poles to 
Lithuanians. 

On numerous occasions after Lithuania’s declaration 
of independence, Polish government officials and par- 
llamentarians have referred to the common past of 
Poles and Lithuanians to explain their stance toward 
Lithuania's independence declaration and justify their 
support. On March 12, 1990, the day after the indepen- 
dence declaration, Polish Foreign Minister Krzysztof 
Skubiszewski stated that “what happens in Lithuania is 
relevant tous .... We have historic relations with Lithu- 
ania. We have a long [common] past. This is not insig- 
nificant... .”? Adam Michnik argued that these historic 
ties place special obligations on Poland “to respond to 


4V. Stanley Vardys, “The Development of the Republic of Lithuania,” in 
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the aspirations of the Lithuanian nation with particular 
sensitivity.” '° 

In the weeks following Lithuania’s independence 
declaration, Poland’s “special obligations” toward the 
Lithuanians came into play. On March 27, three days 
after Soviet military vehicles began rolling into Vilnius 
as part of the Kremlin’s effort to force Lithuania to back 
down, aten-person delegation from the Citizen’s Parlia- 
mentary Caucus (Obywate/ski Klub Parlamentarny— 
OKP) traveled to Lithuania. The highlight of the visit was 
a stirring speech by OKP Chairman Geremek to Lith- 
uania’s Supreme Council. The conclusion of the 
speech appealed to the memory of the two nations’ 
common past: 


! would like to say that for Lithuania, a country for 
which Poland has much affection and with which it is 
linked by such a long period of history, we wish to 
bring the message of solidarity both with the Poles 
[living in Lithuania] and with the Lithuanians, who live 
and will live in freedom on this land. We also believe 
that with our message for Lithuania, for Lithuanians, 
and for Poles, that today, precisely today, we are with 
you. |! 


Similarly, in January 1991, after Soviet troops as- 
saulted the Lithuanian television studios and left 15 
dead and more than 100 wounded, numerous Polish 
parliamentarians traveled to Vilnius to lend their sup- 
port. Adam Michnik, speaking before the Supreme 
Council in his capacity as a Sejm deputy, evoked mem- 
ories of the two nations’ common history to link their fate 
in the present: 


In this dramatic moment for Lithuania, and for all of 
Europe, | bring you words of solidarity, fraternity, and 
admiration from Warsaw. . . . For many years, history 
bound together the fates of our two peoples... . In 
the name of that community, | want to assure you that 
Poland will grant all possible assistance to your brave 
and heroic struggle, which is a struggle for us all.'* 


Lithuanians generally do not express such senti- 
ments. Their national traditions diverge from and are in 
large measure opposed to the Rzeczpospolita Obojga 
Narodéw. The humiliation that Lithuania suffered at the 
hands of its stronger neighbor during the interwar peri- 


1°Adam Michnik, “Lithuania Reborn,” Gazeta International (Warsaw), 
Mar. 15, 1990. 

"Cited in “Who Is Giving the Orders,” Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), 
Mar. 28, 1990. 

'2Cited in “Michnik in the Lithuanian Parliament,” Gazeta Wyborcza, 
Jan. 15, 1991. 
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od remains alive in the nation’s memory. Polish intellec- 
tuals meeting with their Lithuanian counterparts remark 
on the difficulty of finding a common language. Lithu- 
anians, wrote one Pole, continue to fear the loss of their 
identity in contacts with Poles, and Poles tend not to ap- 
preciate this Lithuanian concern. '? 

For their part, Lithuanian leaders minimize their coun- 
try’s historic connection to Poland. President Vytautas 
Landsbergis, having traveled to Poland to participate in 
ceremonies commemorating the 580th anniversary of 
the Battle of Grunwald—a setting that begged for posi- 
tive references to the historic ties between Lithuania 
and Poland—chose not to mention the Polish-Lithu- 
anian alliance in his speech at the festivities. Rather, for 
Landsbergis, Grunwald was a symbol of the courage 
and resistance of the Lithuanian people. Lithuanians, 
said their president, defended themselves at Grunwald 
just as they are defending their sovereignty today. '4 

When they do refer to the history of Polish-Lithuanian 
relations, Lithuanian leaders describe them in re- 
strained terms. For example, the letter ‘To Our Friends 
the Poles” said only that “Lithuania knows what it has 
received over the centuries from Poland, as Poland 
knows what it has received from Lithuania.” '* Likewise, 
on her visit to Poland on June 21, 1990, Lithuanian 
Prime Minister Kazimiera Prunskiene rather cryptically 
remarked that “several centuries of common history 
cannot be erased.”’'® 

On the other hand, in contrast to the interwar period, 
Lithuanians no longer isolate themselves from things 
Polish. The Polish language and culture were a window 
to Central Europe and the West during some of the 
darkest days of Soviet rule over Lithuania. Polish publi- 
cations were available in Lithuania, and two-thirds of 
the country could watch Polish television, which be- 
came very popular.'’ Landsbergis speaks excellent 
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Polish and knows Polish literature as well as any Polish 
intellectual. Virgilius Cepaitis, another Sajtidis leader, 
has translated works of Stawomir Mrozek, Stanistaw 
Lem, and Witold Gombrowicz into Lithuanian. '® 

As important, Lithuanian leaders now wish to estab- 
lish close relations with Poland. Thus, a telegram sent 
by Sajuidis to Tadeusz Mazowiecki upon his govern- 
ment’s coming to power stated that “the experience of 
Solidarity’s heroic struggle is creating among [Po- 
land’s] neighbors an understandable urge toward free- 
dom and independence.” Sajlidis hoped to induce Sol- 
idarity and the new Polish government to help the 
Lithuanians by arguing that the Poles had a moral re- 
sponsibility to support the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination. '? In the letter “To Our Friends the Poles” men- 
tioned above, Lithuanian leaders stressed that ‘‘a free 
and democratic Lithuania will cooperate in a friendly 
manner with a free and democratic Poland.”*° Addi- 
tionally, in an interview while he was in Poland for the 
commemoration of the Battle of Grunwald, President 
Landsbergis suggested that common interests formed 
the basis for present-day Polish-Lithuanian coopera- 
tion, calling specifically for a Polish role in building an 
alliance of small states, which, he claimed, “under- 
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Battle of Grunwald on July 15, 1990. 


—Rozmystowicz/CAF. 


stand each other better than the [great] powers,” and 
for economic ties between Poland and Lithuania.*' 

In general, since Lithuania’s independence declara- 
tion, its leaders have eagerly sought Poland’s support 
for their country’s struggle against the Kremlin, and 
such support has been provided. Yet, in assisting Lith- 
uania, Poland’s leaders have been careful to avoid con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union. | now turn to an exami- 
nation of relations among Poland, Lithuania, and the 
Soviet Union since March 11, 1990. 


Warsaw- Vilnius-Moscow 


Relations between Poland and Lithuania are depen- 
dent on the state of relations between each country and 


'8On Landsbergis’s knowledge of Polish, see Jastrun, loc. cit., p. 90. On 
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the Kremlin. Stated briefly, Moscow considers Lithu- 
ania to be a constituent Soviet republic, and therefore it 
regards Lithuania’s desire for independence as a 
threat to the integrity of the Soviet Union. The Polish 
heart might plead for support for Lithuania’s aspirations 
to independent statehood, perhaps even for formal dip- 
lomatic recognition of Lithuania. But the Polish head 
would caution that because Moscow remains the domi- 
“nant military and political power in Eastern and Central 
Europe and because several important issues remain 
to be resolved between Poland and the Soviet Union, 
Poland must exercise restraint on the issue of Lithu- 
anian independence. 

The following are the outstanding political, econom- 
ic, and military issues remaining to be resolved be- 
tween Poland and the Soviet Union: 


e Warsaw has sought Moscow's assurances that it 
would foster improvement of educational and cultural 
opportunities for Poles in the USSR. 

e Poland remains dependent on the Soviet Union for 
Critical raw materials. Poland receives all of its natural 
gas, 95 percent of its iron ore, and most of its crude oil 
from the Soviet Union.?? 

e Approximately 50,000 Soviet troops remain in Po- 
land, and the Polish government is seeking their quick- 
est possible withdrawal. The Soviets claim that these 
troops cannot leave before 1993. The two governments 
are also engaged in sensitive negotiations over the 
transfer of Soviet troops from Germany to the Soviet 
Union via Poland. 


Another crucial issue in Polish-Soviet relations was 
resolved in 1990. For much of that year, Warsaw need- 
ed Soviet support in its effort to secure Germany’s rec- 
ognition of the permanence of its postwar border with 
Poland. Poland’s success at the “two-plus-four” talks 
—leading to a treaty between Germany and the allies, 
in which Germany's postwar borders were confirmed, 
plus the German-Polish border treaty of November 
1990, by which Germany promised to respect its post- 
war border with Poland—allayed Polish fears regarding 
real or alleged German territorial claims. The resolution 
of this problem reduced Warsaw’s dependence on So- 
viet goodwill and allowed Poland to take a bolder 
stance on issues on which Warsaw and Moscow do not 
agree. After Bonn recognized the postwar border, Po- 
land increased its support for Lithuania. 

While taking Moscow's interests into account, Po- 
land, as acountry in the process of transition to democ- 


2K rzysztof Leski, “Polish-Soviet Negotiations,” Gazeta Wyborcza, 
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racy, has an interest in doing what it can to promote the 
same kind of transition in neighboring countries. In the 
case of the Soviet Union, this interest dictates support 
for democratic movements in the republics—especial- 
ly those bordering on Poland—whose peoples also 
share hundreds of years of common history with the 
Poles. Added to this, as | have argued, is the Poles’ sen- 
timental attachment to Lithuania and its people. Po- 
land’s efforts on behalf of Lithuania in 1990—91 are the 
consequence of both its interests and its sentiments. 


The independence declaration. Polish government 
officials, parliamentarians, political parties, and ordi- 
nary citizens welcomed Lithuania's independence 
declaration. The Council of Ministers, read a Polish 
government statement, “takes cognizance of the fact” 
of the Lithuanian declaration and ‘‘supports the self-de- 
termination of nations [including] self-determination 
leading to the attainment of separate statehood.”*° Af- 
ter the Lithuanian parliament's declaration of indepen- 
dence, the first foreign guest to whom President Lands- 
bergis gave the rostrum was Polish Senator Tadeusz 
Ktopotowski, who, together with Sejm Deputy Henryk 
Wujec, had come from Warsaw for the event. Senator 
Ktopotowski relayed congratulations and expressions 
of admiration for the Lithuanian nation.2* The Polish 
Sejm and the Senate each adopted resolutions wel- 
coming Lithuania back into the family of independent 
nations, and expressed the hope that Lithuania would 
be allowed to achieve its aims quickly and peacefully.7° 

A Lithuanian journalist, Edita Degutiené, who trav- 
eled in Eastern Europe in the months following the inde- 
pendence declaration, wrote that no other nation was 
as unshakable in its sympathy for Lithuania as the 
Poles.7° There is much evidence to support Degutie- 
né’s impressions. The March 12, 1990, Gazeta Wybor- 
cza—at the time a Solidarity newspaper—gave the 
Lithuanian declaration lead -coverage on the front 
page. The story, written by Chief Editor Adam Michnik, 
began: “Joy—that is the first feeling that comes over us 
after the declaration of the Lithuanian parliament.” It 
ended by offering a toast to the Lithuanian people: “To 
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your health, my Lithuanian brothers.’ The reactions of 
Solidarity itself were no less favorable. Lech Watesa 
sent Mikhail Gorbachev a letter in which he stated that 
Soviet pressure on Lithuania ‘arouses the greatest dis- 
quiet in me,” and that infringing ‘on the sovereignty of 
Lithuania is an action directed against the process of 
constructing a new democratic order in Europe.”*° Nu- 
merous political parties and movements supported 
Lithuania’s aspirations with demonstrations, appeals to 
the Polish government for recognition of Lithuania, and 
calls for economic assistance to the Lithuanian people. 


Soviet pressure and Polish support. |n the days and 
weeks after the independence declaration, Moscow 
put tremendous political, military, and economic pres- 
sure on Lithuania. One week after the declaration—on 
March 18—Soviet military forces began maneuvers in 
Lithuania. Soviet military vehicles entered Vilnius six 
days later, and on March 27, Soviet troops seized sev- 
eral hospitals in an effort to locate Lithuanian deserters 
from the Soviet army. In mid-April, the Kremlin an- 
nounced what amounted to an economic blockade of 
Lithuania. Oil, gas, and coal supplies were cut. Food ra- 
tioning began on May 1. The blockade significantly 
damaged the Lithuanian economy. 

In this period of intense Soviet pressure, the Polish 
government took several actions in support of Lithu- 
ania. Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki offered to 
mediate the dispute between Moscow and Vilnius,*? 
thereby implying that the conflict was not the USSR’s in- 
ternal affair but a subject of international concern and 
that Lithuania was a negotiating partner with some in- 
ternational standing. Warsaw also formally protested 
the Soviets’ unilateral closing of the border crossing at 
Ogrodniki-Lazdijai (the only land link between Lithu- 
ania and a country not currently part of the Soviet Union). 

The Polish parliament showed its support by inviting 
a Lithuanian parliamentary delegation to Warsaw on 
March 23. There was also the above-mentioned visit of 
the OKP delegation to Vilnius on March 27, which Sovi- 
et foreign ministry spokesman Yuriy Gremitskikh criti- 
cized as an interference in the internal affairs of the 
Soviet Union.°° 

On April 9, the Polish government's spokeswoman, 
Matgorzata Niezabitowska, revealed that a foreign min- 
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ister from Lithuania (she did not mention his name) had 
visited Warsaw a few days before. She only said that 
the visit was unexpected and that the foreign minister 
held talks with Polish parliamentarians. Niezabitowska 
did not discuss the contents of the talks." Later, Polish 
officials gave more information about the meeting. In an 


interview published in the May 11, 1990, edition of The 
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Independent, Skubiszewski said that he had received 
Foreign Minister Algirdas Saudargas (this time men- 
tioned by name) in his official capacity as foreign minis- 
ter, not as a private citizen. Subsequently, Niezabi- 
towska stated that when Saudargas was in Poland, the 
two sides discussed Poland’s participation in relaying hu- 
manitarian aid from the West to Lithuania, opening a new 
railroad line between the two countries, and other issues 
related to the opening of a Polish mission in Vilnius.°2 

The symbolic importance of holding these talks with 
the Lithuanian foreign minister on an official level out- 
weighed the substantive import of the talks. By receiv- 
ing the Lithuanian foreign minister, Poland accorded a 
greater degree of recognition to independent Lithuania 
than any other government had shown up to that time. 

Poland and Lithuania also took other steps that might 
be seen as reflections of Lithuania’s changed status in 
Polish eyes. The Polish Press Agency and the Lithu- 
anian Telegraph Agency signed an agreement calling 
for cooperation in the exchange of information between 
the two agencies and for an exchange of journalists 
and special bulletins.°° On May 30, the two countries 
concluded an economic agreement.** The two agree- 
ments also assumed a political importance that ex- 
ceeded in value their relatively limited substance. Po- 
land concluded these agreements with Lithuania at a 
time when Moscow was attempting to isolate the Vilnius 
government from the outside world. By entering into 
agreements with Lithuania without soliciting Moscow's 
advice or assistance, Poland helped Lithuania lay the 
diplomatic foundations for its independence. 

The high point in Polish-Lithuanian relations during 
the blockade was Lithuanian Prime Minister Prunskie- 
né’s visit to Warsaw on June 21, during which she met 
with Mazowiecki, Skubiszewski, and parliamentary 
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“Perret ‘ Fin Ma : 
Lithuania’s Prime Minister Kazimiera Prunskiene 
meets with Poland’s Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazo- 


wiecki on June 21, 1990. 
—Rozmystowicz/CAF. 


leaders. At least one Lithuanian source described the 
trip as a “working visit” for Prunskiené,°° thus indicating 
that she was received in her official capacity as prime 
minister. Prunskiene came, she said, to discuss com- 
mon issues faced by Poland and Lithuania.°° The talks 
with Mazowiecki dealt with the conflict between Vilnius 
and Moscow, the border question, and the problem of 
the Polish ethnic minority in Lithuania. Prunskieneé said 
later that she left Warsaw with very good impressions, 
and felt that she and her Polish interlocutors had identi- 
cal views. She reported that Polish leaders were very 
receptive to the possibility of opening a mission in Lith- 
uania, but she received no concrete promises in that re- 
gard. Prunskiené was assured, however, that this ques- 
tion would remain under active consideration by the 
Polish government.?” 


New opportunities. On June 26, five days after Pruns- 
kiene’s visit to Poland, the Lithuanian Supreme Council 
began debate over a moratorium on Lithuania's inde- 
pendence declaration. On June 30, the parliament vot- 
ed to impose a moratorium on the declaration of inde- 
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pendence that was to last 100 days from the start of for- 
mal negotiations between Lithuania and the USSR. 
Moscow lifted the blockade shortly thereafter. 

Polish and Lithuanian policy-makers used the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the lifting of the blockade to broaden 
and deepen their relations. As noted earlier, President 
Landsbergis traveled to Poland to participate in the fes- 
tivities marking the Battle of Grunwald. Landsbergis’s 
visit was unofficial, but while in Poland, he held talks 
with Polish leaders. Both Polish and Lithuanian officials 
gave only vague indications of the contents of the talks, 
although Landsbergis did suggest that they could 
serve as the basis for more concrete undertakings be- 
tween Warsaw and Vilnius.°2 

Toward the end of 1990, Poland and Lithuania con- 
cluded several new agreements.°° But the most impor- 
tant among the steps Poland took on behalf of Lithuania 
up to this time was the Polish government's advocacy 
of observer status for Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia at 
the Conference for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE). Ata CSCE meeting in October, Foreign Minis- 
ter Skubiszewski tried, in his words, ‘to find a way to in- 
volve the nations of the Baltic—Latvians, Estonians, 
and Lithuanians—in the work of the CSCE.’4° Poland 
joined the Scandinavian countries and Czechoslovakia 
in supporting this status for the Baltic countries. Ob- 
server status would have enhanced the international 
standing of the Baltic states and provided them with the 
opportunity to speak with their own, rather than Mos- 
cow's, voice.*' 

Lithuania's changed status in Polish eyes can also be 
gauged by a brief examination of Warsaw’s relations 
with the Russian republic, Ukraine, and Belorussia. 
These republics, in which Poland also has a deep inter- 
est, declared their sovereignty within the Soviet federa- 
tion earlier in 1990: Russia on June 12, Ukraine on July 
16, and Belorussia on July 27. The Polish government 
took the opportunity offered by these sovereignty dec- 
larations to begin implementing a two-track policy that 
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involved continued pursuit of relations with the Soviet 
government and the development of relations with the 
Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian republics. In Oc- 
tober 1990, Skubiszewski traveled to the Soviet Union. 
During his trip, he met not only with Soviet leaders but 
also with the leaders of the Russian republic, Ukraine, 
and Belorussia. Poland signed agreements of friend- 
ship and good-neighborly cooperation with Ukraine 
and the Russian republic on October 13 and October 
16 respectively.** The two declarations pledged each 
side to recognize existing borders, refrain from interfer- 
ence in each other's internal affairs, and strengthen 
economic and cultural relations. 

Skubiszewski did not visit Lithuania on this trip. Such 
a visit did not enter into consideration, he said, ‘“‘be- 
cause we treat Lithuania differently.”*° A visit to Lithu- 
ania on this trip might have sent a signal that Poland 
equated Lithuania's efforts toward independence with 
the efforts of other Soviet republics to establish their 
sovereignty. Because Lithuania has gone much farther 
down the road of independence, it merited Skubi- 
szewski’s exclusive attention—or at least a visit made in 
conjunction with visits to Latvia and Estonia. 


The Soviet crackdown. After a period of about four 
months in which Lithuania enjoyed a relative letup in 
Soviet pressure, the Kremlin again began to turn up the 
heat in mid-November. Over the next two months, Lith- 
uania was subjected to a series of warnings, ultima- 
tums, and military actions designed to force it to with- 
draw its independence declaration.*4 The culmination 
was the Soviet army's assault on the Lithuanian state 
television studio. Moscow's actions prompted a wave 
of Polish moral, political, and material support for the 
Lithuanian cause. Actions by all parties—government, 
parliament, and society—were bolder and undertaken 
on a wider variety of fronts than were those in the 


spring. 
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Lithuanian Deputy Czestaw Okinczyc at a plenary 
session of the Polish parliament on January 11, 1991. 


—Kwlatkowski/CAF. 


Perhaps one reason why Polish actions were bolder 
was that Poland had a new president—Lech Watesa, 
elected on December 9—who had long been sympa- 
thetic to Lithuanian aspirations and had expressed his 
feelings on this matter to Gorbachev personally. In his 
inauguration speech, Watesa stated that ‘we want to 
be a good neighbor. We are linked to Ukraine, Belorus- 
sia, and Lithuania by centuries of common history.” 
Walesa also said that he wanted to cultivate good rela- 
tions with the Russian republic.4° Such sentiments por- 
tended a more energetic policy toward Lithuania, and, 
by omitting mention of the Soviet Union in his speech, 
Watesa suggested that Poland would pursue policies in 
the east with less regard for the Kremlin's sensibilities 
than Mazowiecki’s government had shown. Moreover, 
as mentioned above, Poland no longer needed Soviet 
backing for its western borders. Finally, the crackdown 
in Lithuania struck a raw nerve in Poland because it re- 
called the martial-law period there. Concern for Lithu- 
ania came into play in Poland in a much stronger man- 
ner than even during the blockade. 
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Two days before the January 13 massacre at the tele- 
vision studio, Czestaw Okifnczyc, an ethnic Pole who is 
vice-chairman of the foreign affairs commission of the 
Lithuanian Supreme Council, spoke before the Senate 
and pleaded for official Polish recognition of Lithu- 
ania.*° That same day, although the Sejm and Senate 
did not go as far as Okinczyc had wanted, the two 
chambers of the Polish parliament did issue a state- 
ment that “expressed the gravest disquiet [at] the news 
flowing in from Vilnius about the development of the sit- 
uation in Lithuania... .In this situation, we declare the 
readiness to grant Lithuania all humanitarian aid.’”4” 

The government also took action. The foreign minis- 
try issued a statement in which it noted that Poland was 
following with concern the development of events in 
Lithuania. It said that the Polish government continues 
to support the aspirations of the Lithuanian people and 
called for a resolution of outstanding issues between 
Vilnius and Moscow by means of negotiations. In addi- 
tion, the Soviet chargé d'affaires was summoned to the 
foreign ministry to discuss events in Lithuania.*® 

The massacre in Vilnius called forth strong protests 
from the Polish government. The following day, the 
Council of Ministers issued a statement that read in 
part: “The use of force, together with the use of the 
army, against civilians and institutions in Lithuania... . 
meet with condemnation and objections by Poles, who 
express their solidarity with the Lithuanian people.” The 
government resolved to maintain existing relations with 
the legally elected organs of the Republic of Lithuania, 
ordered the recall of the Polish ambassador to the Sovi- 
et Union for consultations, instructed the administrative 
organs of the government to support all forms of humani- 
tarian aid for the people of Lithuania, and created an in- 
terdepartmental working group to analyze the situation 
and formulate proposals for government action. The gov- 
ernment also announced that it would make Lithuanians 
staying in Poland eligible for refugee status.*? 

Poland also participated in two multilateral actions in 
support of Lithuania. On January 17, Austria, on behalf 
of Switzerland, Sweden, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Hungary, called for a meeting of the CSCE to 
discuss the Soviet crackdown in Lithuania as well as 
in the other two Baltic countries. The Soviet Union 
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blocked the meeting, calling it an interference in its in- 
ternal affairs.°° In addition, the Polish, Czechoslovak, 
and Hungarian foreign ministers, meeting in Budapest 
in preparation for a summit of the leaders of their coun- 
tries, issued a statement supporting the independence 
aspirations of the Baltic peoples and condemning inter- 
vention in their internal affairs. They emphasized that 
the attempt to reverse the transition to legal statehood 
through the use of force endangered all of Central and 
Eastern Europe.°' Jiti Dienstbier, the Czechoslovak for- 
eign minister, had originally advocated that the three 
countries accelerate their withdrawal from the Warsaw 
Pact in response to the military action in Lithuania. Sku- 
biszewski, mindful of Poland’s negotiations with Mos- 
cow over the removal of Soviet troops from Poland and 
the transit of Soviet troops from Germany through Po- 
land, argued that the issues of the Warsaw Pact and 
Lithuania should be discussed separately.°* 

The foreign ministers’ joint statement was perhaps 
the most important official Polish response to the mas- 
sacre. Alone, Poland—or Czechoslovakia or Hungary 
for that matter—could not hope to exert much influence 
on Soviet internal policy. Acting together, these coun- 
tries were ina much more favorable position to demon- 
strate their concern to the Soviet leadership. In addi- 
tion, coming from nations that had freed themselves 
from Soviet domination and are presently making the 
transition from communism to democracy—precisely 
the kind of transition the Lithuanians want to make—a 
coordinated Polish-Czechoslovak-Hungarian response 
to events in Lithuania might be expected to carry weight 
with both Western governments and opinion-makers. The 
foreign ministers underscored that the Soviet actions 
posed a threat to Central and Eastern Europe and, by im- 
plication, to the democratic transition under way there. 

Numerous parliamentarians from Poland traveled to 
Vilnius after the events of January 13. Equally impor- 
tant, the Sejm and Senate announced that the Polish 
parliament would open its own missions in the Baltic 
states. The nature and mechanics of opening the mis- 
sions, however, remained to be worked out.°% 
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Polish society responded to the crackdown with dec- 
larations in support of Lithuania, with demonstrations, 
and with a massive relief effort. Many declarations and 
protest demonstrations called upon the government to 
recognize the Baltic states and immediately withdraw 
from the Warsaw Pact.°* Even Polska Zbrojna—the Po- 
lish military's newspaper—condemned the violence in 
Lithuania.°° One public opinion poll revealed that 62 
percent of the Polish people believed that Poland 
should treat Lithuania as an independent state.°° 

The relief effort on behalf of Lithuania was perhaps 
the greatest ever undertaken in Poland. As noted 
above, the Council of Ministers instructed government 
agencies to assist this effort in all possible ways. Most 
of the effort was directed by the Polish Red Cross, but 
some of it was also undertaken by Solidarity. Drugs, 
medicine, clothing, food, bandages, and surgical 
gloves were donated. Collections were taken up in cit- 
ies all across Poland. At one demonstration in Warsaw, 
21 million ztoty were collected; Varsovians in other 
parts of the city also took up their own collections. The 
Red Cross in L6dz sent a seven-ton supply of ban- 
dages, with another 20-ton supply to follow. From Kato- 
wice, Solidarity sent 24 tons of goods worth 120 million 
ztoty. Committees for aid to Lithuania sprang up in Poz- 
nan, Lublin, Stupsk, Kielce, and Biatystok. Help was of- 
fered from private sources, pharmacies, truck and car 
rental companies, and even the military.°” 

Poland’s response to the crackdown in Lithuania was 
multifaceted, and pursued through a variety of chan- 
nels by the government, parliament, and public. If the 
government could not take all the actions that society 
wanted it to, society itself could take some matters into 
its own hands. It did so by generating a relief effort on 
behalf of the Lithuanians. Yet, despite the actions of so 
many Poles in support of Lithuania, the events in that 
country, wrote one Polish observer, only confirmed in 
Poles a sense of their powerlessness. Their inability to 
change for the better the fate of the Lithuanians caused 
feelings of outrage, which were expressed at numerous 
demonstrations, and feelings of depression, when con- 
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Algirdas Saudargas, Lithuania's minister of foreign af- 
fairs, at a press conference in Warsaw on January 14, 
1997. 

—Radkiewicz/CAF. 


templating the tragic circumstances of a people to 
which the Poles feel close.°® 


The issue of recognition. Lithuanian Foreign Minister 
Saudargas (who was in Poland during the massacre 
and its immediate aftermath) expressed his gratitude to 
the Polish people and government for their aid. He also 
took the opportunity to express his hope that Poland 
would soon formally recognize Lithuania.°? This was 
not the first request from the Lithuanian government for 
recognition. At an April 20, 1990, news conference, 
government spokeswoman Niezabitowska stated that 
Prime Minister Mazowiecki had received a letter from 
President Landsbergis containing a proposal to recog- 
nize Lithuania.©° 

Indeed, the question arises—why does Poland not 
recognize Lithuania? Most Poles favor recognition. 
Adam Michnik promised in his speech to the Supreme 
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Council that “Poland will grant all possible assistance” 
to Lithuania. Polish officials react very defensively when 
the subject of recognition comes up. At a January 1991 
session of the Sejm Committee for Foreign Affairs and 
Relations with Poles Abroad, Skubiszewski said that 
Poland had done all it could for Lithuania.®' When an in- 
terviewer from Der Spiegel! asked new Prime Minister 
Jan Krzysztof Bielecki why Poland did not recognize 
Lithuania, Bielecki retorted: “Why should we be the 
first?”°* When a Hungarian interviewer opined that 
Warsaw's foreign policy was becoming “increasingly 
prudent” as far as Lithuania was concerned, foreign 
ministry spokesman Wtadystaw Ktaczynski replied that 
Poland offered help quicker and did more for Lithuania 
than many other states.® 

The answer to the question, of course, lies in Poland’s 
fear of Moscow's reaction. Moscow responded angrily 
when Iceland announced its intention to recognize Lith- 
uania,“ and Poland has much more to lose by anger- 
ing the Soviet Union than has Iceland. Polish officials 
continue to stress that the Soviet Union remains their 
country’s neighbor, that Poland remains economically 
dependent on the Soviet Union, that Poland’s security 
requires good relations with the Soviet Union, and that 
although the Soviet Union may be a sick bear, a sick 
bear can still use its paws. 

Skubiszewski bases his rationale for nonrecognition 
on international law. He has said that diplomatic rela- 
tions with “a territorial corporation” can only be under- 
taken if that state has effective control over its territory. 
Otherwise, permission to enter that country would have 
to be sought from an alien state that controls the bor- 
ders of the country to which a prospective ambassador 
is requesting access.® It is not enough that Lithuanians 
have expressed an overwhelming desire for indepen- 
dence; as long as they do not have control over their 
territory, diplomatic relations between Poland and Lith- 
uania could not be implemented in practice. 

Polish officials have also used other arguments to 
justify Poland’s stance. First, Skubiszewski has said 
that Poland could not recognize Lithuania unless other 
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states also did so. Certainly, recognizing Lithuania at a 
time when Western countries were unwilling to take that 
step would have left Poland out on a limb. Such an ac- 
tion would have created doubts in the West about War- 
saw’s prudence in foreign affairs. Second, Polish offi- 
Cials have maintained that because recognition could 
not be implemented, the act of recognition would re- 
main an empty gesture, and empty gestures would be 
of no help to Lithuania. Finally, Polish officials have 
noted that independent Poland never recognized the 
annexation of Lithuania by the Soviet Union. 

Responding to domestic political pressure to recog- 
nize Lithuania, the Polish government has agreed in 
principle to the establishment of information bureaus 
from each of the three Baltic countries in Warsaw. In re- 
turn, the Baltic states are to allow the establishment of 
Polish bureaus in Vilnius, Riga, and Tallinn. In time, said 
Skubiszewski, it would be possible to progress ‘to a 
higher level of [diplomatic] relations.”©° On March 7, 
1991, the Lithuanian government delivered to the Po- 
lish government a series of proposals for agreements 
on economic cooperation, the establishment of infor- 
mation bureaus in each country’s capital, treatment of 
national minorities, and a declaration on Polish-Lithu- 
anian relations. The Polish government was to have re- 
sponded to these proposals by March 25.°’ As of late 
April, Warsaw had not replied. One can only speculate 
onthe reasons for the delay. The proposed agreements 
concern numerous complex issues, and Warsaw might 
simply need more time to deal with them. Or, the Polish 
government might want to use an agreement recently 
signed with Latvia to test the Kremlin’s reaction and 
provide a precedent for even more far-reaching agree- 
ments with Lithuania.© Finally, it might also be the case 
that Warsaw seriously disagrees with Vilnius’s propos- 
als, and that the two sides will need more time to iron out 
their differences. 


Issues in Polish-Lithuanian Relations 


The efforts of the Polish and Lithuanian governments, 
and of ordinary Poles and Lithuanians, since March 11, 
1990, have been geared toward overcoming mistrust 
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between the two peoples. Representatives of both gov- 
ernments have tried to put their bilateral relations on a 
new foundation, and these efforts signify both a level of 
confidence in each other and a level of mutual recogni- 
tion of the legitimacy of both Polish and Lithuanian aspi- 
rations that did not obtain in the interwar period—the 
last time the two peoples had the opportunity to carry 
on independent relations with each other. 

It is a truism, however, that no nation can escape its 
history, and Poles and Lithuanians cannot escape 
theirs. Issues left over from the past remain to be re- 
solved, and once Lithuania obtains its independence, if 
not before, they will have to be dealt with. The issues 
are the Polish minority in Lithuania and the recognition 
of the postwar border between the two countries. | will 
consider each in turn. 


The Polish minority in Lithuania. Poles make up ap- 
proximately 7 percent of Lithuania’s population.®? Eth- 
nic Poles live mainly in the countryside surrounding Vil- 
nius, with 67 percent of the population of the Vilnius 
district (which does not include the city of Vilnius) and 
82 percent of the population of Saléininkai district being 
ethnic Poles. Poles also make up almost 24 percent of 
the population of Trakai and almost 29 percent of the 
population of Svenéionys.”° 

Poles in Lithuania have felt discriminated against by 
the Lithuanians, particularly since the upsurge of na- 
tional sentiment in the country associated with the rise 
of Sajuidis. Too often, Poles believe, Sajtidis or ele- 
ments connected with Sajudis, have labeled them as 
simply Polonized Lithuanians who need to be “re-Lith- 
uanianized.”’”' Some Lithuanians simply refer to the 
Poles as tutejsi (tuteiSiai in Lithuanian—‘the locals”), 
people who have a regional as opposed to national 
identity and who therefore could be transformed into 
Lithuanians. 2 

But as in many other cases of national conflict, per- 
ceived ethnic inequalities with regard to access to and 
possession of economic and social resources are at 
the heart of the matter. ’? Poles in Lithuania are six times 
less likely to enter higher educational institutions than 
are Lithuanians. ”4 A letter from an ethnic Pole from Lith- 
uania to Gazeta Wyborcza claimed that predominantly 
Polish regions receive 50 percent less funding from the 
Vilnius government than the Lithuanian ones.’° Elzbieta 
Sawicka, a Polish observer sympathetic to the Lithu- 
anians, contrasted the cleaner, wealthier, more culti- 
vated “Kaunas Lithuania” with the Vilnius region, where 
she found “a certain sadness—neglect, oblivion, pov- 
erty.”’© Ethnic Poles claim that their region has the low- 
est per capita number of doctors, hospitals, schools, 
and telephones in Lithuania. For their part, Lithuanians 
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resent the “privileges” that Poles are said to enjoy—for 
example, their own schools, religious services in Polish, 
and their own newspapers. ’’” 

The two communities lack the crosscutting cleav- 
ages that could dilute ethnic conflict. Poles are mainly 
peasants and workers; there is no significant ethnically 
Polish intelligentsia that might act as interlocutors for 
the Polish community with the Lithuanian leadership. In 
addition, Poles in Lithuania have an aversion to things 
Lithuanian. They have been reluctant to learn the Lithu- 
anian language; those who did make it into higher edu- 
cational institutions learned Russian, which is both ety- 
mologically closer to Polish and, until recently, could be 
expected to be more valuable than Lithuanian in help- 
ing the Poles to better their life chances within the Sovi- 
et system. Not even the common Roman Catholic reli- 
gion of Poles and Lithuanians has been able to mitigate 
the ethnic conflict. Indeed, the two sides fight over reli- 
gious issues. After the Vilnius Cathedral was. given 
back to the Lithuanian Catholic Church in 1988, Poles 
requested that some masses be conducted in Polish. 
The Lithuanian hierarchy refused.’® 
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Because relatively few Poles had ever chosen to 
learn Lithuanian, the Lithuanian language law passed 
on November 18, 1988, and follow-up legislation 
passed on January 25, 1989,’° provoked strong resis- 
tance from the Polish community. The language law es- 
tablished Lithuanian as the official state language, and 
the follow-up legislation required all state officials to ac- 
quire at least a rudimentary knowledge of Lithuanian by 
January 21, 1991.8° Poles believed that these mea- 
sures did not take their concerns into account. They 
sought a longer transition period to put the language 
legislation into effect, and they also complained be- 
cause the legislation accorded no official standing to 
the Polish language in those districts where Poles make 
up an overwhelming majority. 

With so many grievances perceived as being met by 
stonewalling from the Lithuanian leadership, Poles took 
matters into their own hands. In mid-1989, some village 
soviets in the Vilnius and Saléininkai districts pro- 
claimed the establishment of Polish ‘“national-territo- 
rial” units. The Lithuanian parliament asked the Poles to 
withdraw this legislation.’ On September 7, 1989, at 
an extraordinary session of the Saléininkai district sovi- 
et, the deputies proclaimed Saléininkai a Polish nation- 
al district. On September 16, deputies from the Vilnius 
district took a similar action. Five days later, the Lithua- 
nian parliament annulled these decisions.°* On May 23, 
1990, the Saléininkai district proclaimed itself a Po- 
lish National-Territorial District, where the constitution 
of the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic was to re- 
main in force. The Lithuanian Supreme Council quickly 
declared this decision invalid.°% Finally, on October 7, 
1990, in the most serious challenge to date, delegates 
from the Vilnius, Saléininkai, Trakai, and Svenéionys 
districts met to proclaim a Polish National-Territorial 
District within the Republic of Lithuania.°* 

Not surprisingly, Lithuanian officials responded very 
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negatively to this action. Virgilius Cepaitis called it one 
of a series of attempts to test the staying power of the 
Lithuanian people and offered no concessions.®° The 
Lithuanian leadership, including Landsbergis and 
Prunskiene, tended to argue that such actions taken by 
the Poles were the result of machinations by nomenkla- 
tura elements still loyal to Moscow and did not reflect 
the true desires of people living in the region.°®° 

The Lithuanian government used the stick and the 
carrot to answer that challenge. On December 27, 
1990, the Supreme Council passed a !aw “On Adminis- 
trative Rule in Separate Regions of Lithuania,” which 
was meant to be applied to areas inhabited by Poles. It 
provided for the dissolution of local governing bodies, 
the suspension of laws on self-government, and the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner by Vilnius to administer 
these areas directly in the event that they continued to 
resist the policies of the Lithuanian government.®” 

The Lithuanian government also made some con- 
cessions. First, Romualdas Ozolas, deputy prime min- 
ister and chairman of a commission set up to examine 
the problems of eastern Lithuania, recommended that 
implementation of the language law be postponed until 
1995.88 Second, on January 30, 1991, the Supreme 
Council gave the government until May 30 to prepare a 
plan for a new administrative-territorial district to be 
created out of the existing Vilnius and Saléininkai dis- 
tricts. This district would unite most Poles in Lithuania 
within one administrative jurisdiction, and, on the basis 
of a minority-language law passed at about the same 
time, the Polish language would be guaranteed coequal 
official status in this jurisdiction along with Lithu- 
anian. Third, the language law guaranteed minorities the 
right to instruction in their native language through the es- 
tablishment of children’s pre-school institutions, classes, 
and general-education schools, and required the estab- 
lishment of faculties and branches in higher educational 
institutions for the training of teachers and other special- 
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ists necessary to satisfy the needs of ethnic minorities.®9 

These actions promised to ease relations between 
Poles and Lithuanians in Lithuania. In addition, the So- 
viet crackdown in mid-January prompted Poles and 
Lithuanians to begin to reconcile their differences. In 
the immediate aftermath of the massacre, one public 
opinion poll showed that 66 percent of ethnic Poles 
supported Lithuania’s independence.°%° Leaders of the 
Union of Poles in Lithuania (Zwiazek Polakow na Litwie) 
called upon Poles to vote in favor of independence in 
the government's February 9 plebiscite on this issue. 
But most Poles did not heed the call of their leaders and 
boycotted the vote, in which 90.5 percent of those who 
participated opted for independence.°?' Moreover, al- 
though results were not tabulated according to ethnic 
background, there was a heavy turn-out in Saléininkai 
for the USSR government's March 17, 1991, referen- 
dum on the future of the Union. Those who voted in this 
district strongly favored retention of the Union and, by 
implication, Lithuania’s presence in it.9* The results of 
the plebiscite and the referendum show that despite 
the Vilnius government’s recent concessions, ethnic 
Polish distrust of Lithuanians and the Vilnius govern- 
ment will not be easily overcome. 

Although Poland’s leaders have not taken an official 
position on the various autonomy declarations issued 
by ethnic Poles in Lithuania, unofficially they have tried 
to discourage such actions. For example, an article 
about Skubiszewski in Polityka reported that he did not 
support the ethnic Poles’ drive to establish an autono- 
mous jurisdiction in Lithuania.29? Jerzy Marek Nowa- 
kowski, an adviser to the Sejm on Poland's eastern poli- 
cy, contended that Poles should openly express their 
disagreement with some of the statements and actions 
of Poles in Lithuania.% 

The Polish government has not backed the various 
autonomy declarations of ethnic Poles in Lithuania for 
fear of jeopardizing its relations with the Lithuanian gov- 
ernment by engaging in actions that would certainly be 
deemed by Vilnius as interference in its internal affairs. 
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In addition, any support for the autonomy declarations 
would have raised concerns about Polish revanchism, 
since they were perceived by the Lithuanians as a 
threat to the territorial integrity of their country. Indeed, 
some Lithuanians regarded the autonomy declarations 
as a step on the road to the creation of a Polish republic 
in eastern Lithuania, either as part of the USSR or, in the 
event of a breakup of the Soviet Union, as separate 
from Lithuania.?° Against this backdrop, Polish support 
for the autonomy declarations would have created 
fears in Belorussia and Ukraine about Polish territorial 
claims against these two Soviet republics as well, both 
of which have substantial populations of ethnic Poles 
and now occupy territories that were part of Poland in 
the interwar period. Finally, inasmuch as the actions of 
ethnic Poles were believed to have been a conse- 
quence of manipulations by Moscow, the Polish gov- 
ernment did not wish to be perceived in Lithuania as co- 
operating with elements loyal to Moscow against the 
Sajudis government. 

At the same time, the Polish government and opinion- 
makers in Poland are concerned about the Polish mi- 
nority in Lithuania, and they have tried several ap- 
proaches to improve the lot of their co-nationals. One 
answer to the question of what to do about this minority 
without interfering in Lithuania's internal affairs has 
been to establish ties with moderate Polish leaders in 
that country—Czestaw Okinczyc being the best exam- 
ple. However, this attempt will not be easy. Until recent- 
ly, Poles were unable to establish any meaningful con- 
tacts with their co-nationals in Lithuania. The Soviet 
government and the government of communist Poland 
discouraged such relations. In addition, Poles traveling 
to Lithuania in recent years all but neglected the Polish 
population in Lithuania in favor of contacts with Lithu- 
anians. These Poles (some of whom are now in the gov- 
ernment or in the parliament) were almost exclusively 
intellectuals, and it was natural for them to try to culti- 
vate relations with their Lithuanian counterparts, with 
whom they share common interests. Finally, leaders of 
the Polish community in Lithuania until recently were 
Communist-party officials—not the kind of people with 
whom independent-minded Polish intellectuals, either 
privately or as members of the Solidarity government, 
would want to establish close ties. 

For its part, the Polish community in Lithuania has felt 
betrayed by the Polish government and especially by 
Solidarity. One ethnic Pole from Lithuania bitterly com- 
plained that when Solidarity delegations came to Lithu- 
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ania, they talked only to Sajuidis leaders, not to ethnic 
Poles.2° Another ethnic Pole accused Poland of “butch- 
ering” the Polish community in Lithuania, of cooperat- 
ing with Sajudis to “finish off’ the Poles living in Lithu- 
ania.2” Thus, there is an enormous amount of distrust 
on both sides. 

Polish government officials have, nevertheless, 
found some ethnic Polish leaders with whom to cooper- 
ate. | have already mentioned Okinczyc. Two other 
deputies to the Supreme Council from the city of Vil- 
nius—Dr. Medard Czobot, director of the Vilnius Insti- 
tute of Experimental Medicine, and Zygmunt Balce- 
wicz, editor of the newspaper Kurier Wilenski—also fall 
into this category.2° Government officials and parlia- 
mentarians have also invited Polish leaders from the Vil- 
nius district and Saléininkai to Warsaw. There, they 
have attempted to persuade these people to moderate 
their demands vis-a-vis the Lithuanian government in 
exchange for assurances that Poland would attempt to 
persuade the Lithuanian government to make some 
concessions.’? On their recent visits to Lithuania, Po- 
lish parliamentarians have no doubt talked with ethnic 
Polish leaders as well, many of whom are deputies to 
the Supreme Council. '°° 

Polish government officials and parliamentarians 
have stressed to the Lithuanians the importance of 
solving the problems of the Polish minority in their coun- 
try. The letter “To Our Friends the Lithuanians” of No- 
vember 1989 asked for tolerance on the part of Lithu- 
anians toward the Polish minority. During the March 
1990 visit of the OKP delegation to Lithuania, its mem- 
bers pressed for concessions to ethnic Poles living 
there.'°' Foreign Minister Skubiszewski has spoken of 
this problem several times and took it up in a personal 
meeting with Lithuanian Foreign Minister Saudar- 
gas.'° Recently, Skubiszewski complained in a 
speech to the Sejm about the treatment accorded to the 
Polish minority, although he later praised the Lithuanian 
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government for the laws on minority rights it passed in 
late January, ascribing them in part to pressure exerted 
by the Polish government and parliament. '°° 

Perhaps the most efficacious way of persuading the 
Lithuanian government to improve the lot of Lithuania's 
Poles would be to implement a consistent and effective 
policy to do the same for ethnic Lithuanians living in Po- 
land. During the communist period, the Polish constitu- 
tion ignored the existence of national minorities in the 
country.'°4 Not surprisingly, the Lithuanian minority, 
which is estimated to number anywhere from 10,000 to 
30,000 people, remained all but neglected by the com- 
munist regime. Virgilius Cepaitis has said that Lithu- 
anians in Poland enjoy fewer rights than do Poles in 
Lithuania.'°° No Lithuanian-language books were 
printed in Poland; no teachers of Lithuanian were 
trained in Poland; and very few resources were given to 
the Lithuanian community to fund its educational and 
cultural endeavors. Mazowiecki promised to improve 
conditions for Poland’s Lithuanians, and there has 
been some progress of late. One request—that the 
Lithuanian Social and Cultural Society’s quarterly jour- 
nal Ausra be allowed to become a monthly—has been 
granted. In addition, the Polish government has given 1 
billion ztoty for the construction of a Lithuanian cultural 
center in Punsk. (In an example of the kind of quid pro 
quo that might be generated by actions of this kind, the 
Lithuanian government has promised to support the 
construction of a Polish cultural center in Eigi8kés.)'°° 

As long as Lithuania’s struggle for independence 
continues, the Polish government will not place great 
pressure on the Lithuanian government to resolve the 
problems of the Polish minority in Lithuania for fear of 
playing into Moscow's hands and weakening the ability 
of the Lithuanian regime to resist Moscow. Once Lithu- 
ania gains its independence, and if the problems en- 
countered by the Polish and Lithuanian ethnic minor- 
ities are not resolved, this issue will come to the fore- 
front. Recent events have shown that in Southeastern 
and Central Europe, treatment of ethnic minorities has 
become a problem in state-to-state relations between 
various countries. Witness the Hungarian-Romanian 
dispute over the treatment of Hungarians in Transylva- 
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nia, and Hungary's dispute with Slovakia over the con- 
ditions of the Hungarian minority in Slovakia and the 
Slovak minority in Hungary. Addressing the respective 
problems of the Polish and Lithuanian ethnic minorities, 
therefore, will be crucial to the future of state-to-state re- 
lations between Poland and Lithuania. 

Resolving this problem will also be crucial to Vilnius’s 
relations with Moscow. Most obviously, elements loyal 
to Moscow cannot exploit the problems of Lithuania’s 
Polish minority for their own ends if those problems 
have been resolved. Certainly, a complete resolution of 
the problems of the Polish minority is too much to ex- 
pect, at least in the short term. But Poland could play a 
potentially significant role. If Polish government officials 
and parliamentarians continue their effort to persuade 
the Lithuanian government to do what it can to ease 
conditions for the Polish minority and if Poles in Lithu- 
ania perceive that effort to be consistent and effica- 
cious, they may come to regard Warsaw, not Moscow, 
as their advocate. Moscow would thereby be deprived 
of one of the instruments it has used to obstruct Lithu- 
ania’s independence drive. 


The border. As a consequence of the August 1939 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact and related agreements, 
Lithuania gained territories that had belonged to Po- 
land in the interwar period. According to the secret pro- 
tocols of the Pact, Lithuania and eastern Poland were to 
fall within the Soviet sphere of influence. After the Soviet 
Union's conquest of eastern Poland in September 1939, 
Stalin gave Vilnius to Lithuania. In the fall of 1940, after 
Lithuania was annexed by the Soviet Union, Lithuania 
received additional Polish territories that Stalin had 
originally given to Belorussia. The postwar Polish-Sovi- 
et border, which was imposed on Poland by Stalin, was 
confirmed in an August 16, 1945, Polish-Soviet trea- 
ty.'°” In declaring their independence, the Lithuanians 
repudiated the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact once and for 
all, but they do not reject the territorial changes brought 
about by the Pact—border changes that redounded to 
Lithuania’s advantage. Moreover, the Polish-Soviet 
treaty of 1945 was concluded “over the heads” of the 
Lithuanians, so to speak, and thus they fear that its 
terms would no longer apply to the Polish-Lithuanian 
border in the event that Lithuania gained its indepen- 
dence from the USSR or the USSR itself disintegrated. 

The Lithuanians fear that Poland might in the future 
attempt to reclaim territories—especially Vilnius—that 
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have a profound cultural and historical significance for 
their nation.'°° Landsbergis himself voiced this con- 
cern when he called upon Poland to “give Lithuania a 
guarantee of the inviolability of its eastern border. Only 
in this way,” he said, “can new areas of tension and po- 
litical speculation be avoided.” '°° The number of times 
this subject has come up in talks or meetings between 
Polish and Lithuanian leaders is also evidence of its 
importance. The first sentence of the letter “To Our 
Friends the Lithuanians” reads: “We believe the time 
has come to say outright that no one in Poland has any 
territorial pretensions with regard to lands that be- 
longed to Poland in the interwar period.”''° The com- 
muniqué issued by the two sides during the visit of the 
OKP delegation to Vilnius assured the Lithuanians that 
the border between Poland and Lithuania would be 
recognized by the Poles as permanent.''' The border 
was also a subject of discussion between Prime Minis- 
ters Mazowiecki and Prunskiené in their meeting on 
June 21, 1990. 

Poland is unlikely to make border claims against its 
eastern neighbors; Polish demands on Lithuania, Belo- 
russia, or Ukraine would encourage German groups, if 
not the German government itself, to call for the re- 
assessment of the November 1990 German-Polish trea- 
ty confirming Poland’s postwar western border. More- 
over, any territorial claims by Warsaw would impede 
Poland’s progress on its “road to Europe.” 

Apart from statements made in conjunction with Lith- 
uanian leaders, Polish leaders have given other oral as- 
surances that their country will make no territorial 
claims on Lithuania. In May 1990, Skubiszewski_ af- 
firmed that “Poland has no territorial pretensions to [its] 
former eastern lands” and that ‘Vilnius is no longer a 
Polish city but a Lithuanian city.” He restated that posi- 
tion in September 1990.''* Most recently, President 
Watesa, when asked whether Poland might claim its 
former eastern territories, retorted: “Sir, we are talking 
about a piece of land on the moon.”''? 

Just as oral assurances by German leaders on the 
permanence of the Oder-Neisse line were not sufficient 
for Poles, so Polish oral assurances on the Polish-Lithu- 
anian border will not be sufficient to still Lithuanian con- 
cerns. A Polish-Lithuanian border treaty similar to the 


108Stomma, “A New Neighborhood,” loc. cit. 

1091 andsbergis Discusses Ties with Germany,” ADN International 
Service (East Berlin), Sept. 30, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 1, 1990, p. 71. 

LOG. cit: 

"T"Who Is Giving the Orders,” loc. cit. 

"'2"The Lack of a Security System," Rzeczpospolita, May 15, 1990; and 
Jerzy Stankiewicz, ‘Poland and the East,” ibid., Sept. 8-9, 1990. 

"'S"President Watesa Interviewed on Phone-in Program,” Warsaw 
Domestic Service, Feb. 14, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 5, 1991, p. 33. 
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German-Polish border treaty is out of the question at 
this time because such a treaty can only be concluded 
between independent states and Poland has not for- 
mally recognized that Lithuania is independent. How- 
ever, as | have noted above, Poland has signed coop- 
eration and friendship agreements with Russia and 
Ukraine, and these agreements contain clauses that 
obligate each party to recognize existing borders. 
Something similar will probably be included in one or 
more of the Polish-Lithuanian agreements now under 
discussion. These agreements would remain in force 
until Lithuania gains its independence. Once Lithuania 
does become independent, itis certain that Poland and 
Lithuania will conclude a border treaty establishing the 
postwar border between the two countries as perma- 
nent. Until then, the Lithuanians will continue to be con- 
cerned about possible Polish claims. 


Conclusion 


During the period covered by this article, relations 
between Warsaw and Vilnius have been dependent on 
relations between Vilnius and Moscow and between 
Warsaw and Moscow. While acting prudently to avoid 
repercussions with the Soviet Union, numerous Polish 
actions in support of Lithuania have been responses to 
the Kremlin’s actions against that country. Moscow's 
stance has determined the limits of the possible in 
Polish-Lithuanian relations. 

Much of the future of Polish-Lithuanian relations also 
rests on Moscow’s stance. If the Soviet Union resorts to 
direct presidential rule or martial law in Lithuania, Po- 
lish-Lithuanian relations will be frozen until something 
resembling the status quo ante is restored. The Polish 
government would protest the action to the Soviet gov- 
ernment directly and would coordinate its protest with 
other East-Central European states. The government 
would probably do what it could to offer Lithuanians po- 
litical asylum. Parliament and society would also voice 
their concerns. But there would be little Poles could do 
to undo martial law in Lithuania. 

If Vilnius-Moscow relations remain in the pattern they 
have been in since March 1990—with negotiations prom- 
ised by Moscow but never brought to any conse- 


quence, with positive and negative signals emanating 
from Moscow depending on political circumstances 
there, and with the threat of further violence hanging 
like a sword over Lithuania—official relations between 
Poland and Lithuania will not progress beyond the level 
of interest bureaus. However, it is unlikely that this 
course of events would last for long, without being re- 
solved either by presidential rule or by a breakthrough 
toward independence. 

Most difficult to predict will be the course of Polish- 
Lithuanian relations in the event that Lithuania does 
achieve its independence. So much will depend on 
whether this independence is achieved as a result of a 
civil war and the collapse of the Soviet Union or peace- 
fully, as the result of a negotiated settlement. If the pro- 
cess is violent, it is best not to make any predictions 
about the future. After a peaceful process of emancipa- 
tion, however, Poland will be among the first states to 
offer Lithuania diplomatic recognition. From then on, re- 
lations will in large measure depend on whether both 
countries are democracies and on the treatment ac- 
corded to the Lithuanian minority in Poland and to the 
Polish minority in Lithuania. Minority rights, like the bor- 
der between the two countries, will probably be regulat- 
ed by treaty. Poland could also be a bridge to Europe 
for the Lithuanians. For example, Poland could ease 
Lithuania’s way into regional cooperation arrange- 
ments now taking shape in Central Europe. 

State-to-state relations are only one aspect of the re- 
lations between Poland and Lithuania. Undergirding 
these relations are the attitudes held by each nation to- 
ward the other. In the future, much will depend on these 
attitudes as well. In all probability, Poles will continue to © 
feel a historical and cultural attachment to Lithuania 
and be positively disposed toward its people. But if 
Lithuanians continue to view contemporary Poles 
through the prism of negative historical experiences 
with Poland, and if they continue to believe that Poles 
harbor revanchist aims with regard to Lithuanian territo- 
ry, they will be unable to reciprocate Polish feelings. On 
the other hand, if Lithuanians come to see their past 
connections with Poland in a more favorable light and if 
Lithuanians are able to build on recent positive rela- 
tions with Poland, then the chances for trust and under- 
standing will improve considerably. 


Eastern Europe and the “Energy 


Shock” of 1990-91 


John M. Kramer 


he “energy shock” of 1990-91, brought about by 

the USSR's substantial reductions in the volume 

of, and increases in the price for, its energy ex- 
ports, constitutes one of the preeminent challenges 
facing the postcommunist regimes of Eastern Europe. ' 
A Polish source claims that these exports are so vital to 
Poland that even during the Brezhnev years, Poles 
were “less fearful of tanks” than the possibility that the 
USSR would “shut off the oil pipeline to us.”* President 
Vaclav Havel of Czechoslovakia argues that the current 
“energy shock” represents both a political and eco- 
nomic problem for his country: “The oil problem is not 
only a matter of business and dollars, but of the stability 
of a country.”° The Prime Minister of Bulgaria bluntly 
declared that in 1991 “we will face hellish difficulties in 
anything related to oil supply.’* 

Several variables will determine whether these con- 
stitute realistic or hyperbolic assessments. Most funda- 
mentally, how much energy, and at what terms of trade, 
will Eastern Europe import from the USSR and the inter- 
national market? Second, what will be the magnitude of 
assistance that Western states—both bilaterally and 
multilaterally through organizations such as the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund (IMF), and the 
European Economic Community (EEC)—extend to 
Eastern Europe to mitigate the impact of the “energy 
shock” and revitalize economies in the region? Third, 
can East European regimes muster the requisite politi- 
Cal will and economic resources to reduce substantially 
their now absurdly excessive consumption of energy? 


John M. Kramer is Distinguished Professor of Political 
Science at Mary Washington College (Fredericks- 
burg, VA). He has authored The Energy Gap in East- 
ern Europe (1990) and numerous articles in profes- 
sional journals on political life in Eastern Europe. 
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Answers to these questions undoubtedly will vary in 
each East European state, given their political, eco- 
nomic, and geographical diversity. Overall, the avail- 
able evidence indicates that the ‘energy shock” has 
generated considerable short-run dislocations but that 
Eastern Europe has the potential to mitigate them over 
the longer run. 

All East European countries, except Poland, have an 
energy gap—their primary energy consumption ex- 
ceeds primary energy production. East European 
countries have closed their energy gaps since the late 
1960's primarily through importation from the USSR. 
The construction of crude-oil and natural-gas pipelines 
and a uniform electric-power grid in the 1960's consid- 
erably augmented the capacity of the Soviet Union to 
export energy to Eastern Europe. Eastern Europe has 
imported almost all of its natural gas, 80 percent of its 
imports of crude oil and petroleum products, and more 
than 70 percent of its imports of hard coal from the Sovi- 
et Union. In 1985, all East European countries except 
Romania obtained more than 75 percent of their total 
imports of energy from the Soviet Union. The figure for 
Romania—reflecting its pursuit of independence from 
Moscow during the regime of Nicolae Ceausescu— 
was 19 percent.° 

These imports were essential to the Stalinist model of 


‘| use the term Eastern Europe to refer to Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Romania. East Germany is not considered because of 
its unification with West Germany. 

Stowo Polskie (Wroctaw), Aug. 7, 1990, in Joint Publications Research 
Service, East Europe (Washington, DC—hereafter, JPRS-EER), Sept. 24, 
1990, p. 13. 

3CTK (Prague), Oct. 7, 1990, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-EEU), Oct. 11, 
1990, p. 15. 

“Duma (Sofia), Dec. 16, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 24, 1990, p. 9. 

°For a detailed analysis of these issues, see John M. Kramer, The 
Energy Gap in Eastern Europe, Lexington, MA, Lexington Books, 1990. 
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economic development that the Soviet Union imposed 
on Eastern Europe after World War II. This model pur- 
sued economic development primarily through exten- 
sive growth (quantitative increases in factor inputs) 
rather than intensive growth (qualitative increases in 
factor productivity). It stressed the forced-draft devel- 
opment of energy-intensive industries, including steel, 
chemicals, and mining. Energy resources became a 
principal sinew of the new industrial infrastructure. That 
the East European countries consume from 30 to 50 
percent more energy than do industrialized capitalist 
countries to produce similar units of national income 
largely derives from this circumstance.® 

The Soviet-East European energy relationship has 
been characterized by considerable tension from the 
start. By the late 1960's, the USSR was already arguing 
that its energy reserves were insufficient to satisfy inter- 
nal demand, earn requisite hard currency through ex- 
port to the international market, and close Eastern Eu- 
rope’s energy gap.’ The USSR complained that East- 
ern Europe paid for Soviet energy (which was readily 
tradeable on international markets) primarily with “soft 
goods,” whose quality was far below prevailing world 
standards. Further, the price Eastern Europe paid for 
Soviet oil and other energy resources after 1973 (when 
world-market prices—‘WMP’s’—began_ escalating 
dramatically) lagged far behind comparable WMP’s for 
these commodities. Hungarian economists estimated 
that in 1984, the actual price paid by East Europeans 
for Soviet oil was approximately 60 percent below the 
prevailing WMP.° The USSR stressed the opportunity 
costs it suffered by exporting energy to Eastern Europe 
rather than to the international market. Energy exports 
account for upwards of 80 percent of the hard currency 
the USSR earns annually. '° 

In response, the East European countries contended 
(with considerable justification) that several factors 
made the actual price of Soviet energy to them far high- 
er than these data indicate. For example, the USSR 
forced East European countries to purchase Soviet 
“soft goods” at inflated prices as compensation for its 
alleged losses from energy sales. East European coun- 
tries were forced to extend substantially undervalued 
credits to the Soviet Union to assist it in exploiting indig- 
enous energy reserves. Finally, the Soviets demanded 
that Eastern Europe pay for a portion of its energy in con- 
vertible currency and high-quality (“hard”) goods. "' 

Whatever the respective merits of these contending 
arguments, '* Soviet energy exports to Eastern Europe 
continued to expand rapidly throughout the 1970's. 
Then, suddenly, in 1982 the USSR announced that it 
would reduce by about 10 percent its planned deliver- 
ies of oil to the region between 1982 and 1985.'* Eco- 


nomic considerations apparently prompted this action. 
The USSR sought to divert oil exports from Eastern Eu- 
rope to the world market to forestall losses in hard-cur- 
rency earnings it would otherwise have incurred from 
the then rapidly declining WMP's for oil.'* In subse- 
quent years, the Soviets again increased their oil ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe. The overall volume of these ex- 
ports in 1987 exceeded the volume for 1981, with only 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia importing less than in 
1981.'° Most important, “oil for ‘soft goods’ ” continued 
to predominate in this exchange. East Europe’s commu- 
nist regimes adroitly managed to increase Soviet deliver- 
ies by exploiting Soviet fears that drastic alterations in this 
trade could engender political turmoil in the region: 


All a leader from one of the fraternal countries had to 
do was to bamboozle one of the higher representa- 
tives of the Soviet leadership . . . with the possibility 
of instability in the particular “link of the socialist com- 
munity” headed by him, and, when he implied there 
was a prospect of geostrategic instability in this con- 
nection, he then could boldly appeal for . . . Soviet 
petrodollars.'® 


The “energy shock” of 1990—91 represents an end to 
the era of cheap and plentiful energy from the USSR. As 


®New Times (Moscow), Jan. 12, 1987, p. 32. 

7See, for example, Voprosy Ekonomiki (Moscow), December 1971. 

®This circumstance derived from the fact that prices for individual 
commodities in Soviet-East European trade were adjusted annually based on 
the average WMP for that commodity in the preceding five years. Hence, 
the Soviet price for oil continued to lag behind the comparable WMP so long 
as the latter price continued to increase. Kramer, op. cit., p. 26, discusses 
this issue in detail. 

°Cited in Radio Free Europe, Background Report (Economics) 

(Munich), No. 155, Aug. 24, 1984. 

‘Arguments and Facts International (London), Nos. 7-9, 1990, p. 48. 

"Kramer, op. cit., p. 28, elaborates upon these points. 

'2For discussions by Western scholars of these issues, see Michael 
Marrese and Jan Vanous, Soviet Subsidization of Trade with Eastern 
Europe—A Comment, Berkeley, CA, University of California, Institute of 
International Studies, 1983; Josef Brada, “Soviet Subsidization of Eastern 
Europe: The Primacy of Economics Over Politics?” Journal of Comparative 
Economics (Lake Forest, IL), No. 9, 1985; and Kazimierz Poznariski, 
“Opportunity Cost in Soviet Trade with Eastern Europe: Discussion of 
Methodology and New Evidence,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), April 1988. 

'3The Soviet action appeared to surprise East European leaders. For 
example, a year earlier, Erich Honecker, the East German party leader, 
speaking at the party's congress in April 1981, had asserted that annual 
deliveries of oil from the USSR “have been securely agreed upon on a long- 
term basis.” Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Apr. 12, 1981. 

'4As one Western analyst observes, the Soviet Union responded to 
declining prices by “frantically trying to remain in the market, even at the 
expense of its allies." The Wall Street Journal (New York), Mar. 16, 1983. 

'SData for 1981 compiled from Magyar Hirlap (Budapest), Feb. 1, 1984; 
Svét Hospodafstvi (Prague), Oct. 1, 1985; and Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), 
Mar. 13. 1984. Data for 1987 from Vneshnyaya torgovilya SSSR v 1987 
(The USSR's Foreign Trade in 1987), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1988, Table 
Wide 

'6Pravda (Moscow), Sept. 23, 1990. 
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Table 1: East European Imports of Crude Oil from 
the USSR, 1989-91 (millions of metric tons) 


1989 1990 Percent change 1991 Percent change 
(Actual) (Estimated) (1989-1990) (Estimated)? (1989-1991) 
Bulgaria 11.46 7.80! -31.9 6.5 (5.0)? -43.3 
Czechoslovakia 16.60 11.50’ -30.7 10:5 (775)5 -36.7 
Hungary 6.32 5.09 -19.5 3.5 (1.0)? -44.6 
Poland 13.03 9.12 -30.0 6.0 (4.5)? -54.0 
Romania 3.94 3.40 -13.7 NA NA 
Eastern Europe 52.35 36.91 -29.5 26.5 -49 48 


‘Actual. 
“Guaranteed” deliveries in parentheses. 
3Estimate excludes Romania. 


SOURCES: Vneshniye ekonomicheskiye svyazi SSSR v 1989 g. (The USSR’s Foreign Economic Relations in 1989), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1990; Duma 
(Sofia), Feb. 15, 1991, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-EEU), Feb. 21, 1991, p. 17; CTK 
(Prague), Feb. 13, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 15, 1991, p. 14; Hospodafské Noviny (Prague), Feb. 7, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 13, 1990, p. 27; MTI (Budapest), 
Sept. 3, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 4, 1990, p. 25; MTI, Nov. 24, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Nov. 26, 1990, p. 37; Der Standard (Vienna), Sept. 13, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, 
Sept. 14, 1990, p. 1; PAP (Warsaw), Dec. 22, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 24, 1990, p. 111; Gazeta International (Warsaw), No. 44, 1990; and Pravda (Moscow), 


Oct. 22, 1990. 


one Soviet source colorfully phrases it, the Soviet Union 
is forcing Eastern Europe to go “cold turkey” by ending 
the “oil fix” to it.'7 What this circumstance portends for 
the future welfare of the East European polities consti- 
tutes the focus of this article. 


The “Energy Shock” of 1990-91 


As late as mid-1990, the USSR agreed, reportedly af- 
ter acrimonious negotiations, to maintain its then cur- 
rent level of oil exports to Eastern Europe through 
1995.'® The USSR also agreed to consider the export of 
more natural gas than had been contracted for be- 
tween 1991-95. '9 

The Soviet Union will not meet these commitments. 


"Ibid. 

'8For the Soviet pledges to Czechoslovakia and Poland to maintain 
existing ratios in exports of energy to these two countries, see, respectively, 
Prague Television Service, July 17, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, July 18, 1990, 

p. 15; and Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), Sept. 14, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 

24, 1990, p. 56. Prime Minister Karoly Grész of Hungary reported in 1988 that 
the USSR was “ready to maintain existing ratios” in exports of energy to 
Hungary through 1995. Népszabadsag (Budapest), July 9, 1988. A Polish 
source reports that the projected volume of Soviet oil deliveries to Poland 

in 1991-95 was so contentious that it could be resolved only by the respective 
prime ministers of the two countries. Tygodnik Kultura/ny (Warsaw), Sept. 

4, 1988, in JPRS-EER, Nov. 23, 1988, p. 2. 

'9For example, when Polish Premier Tadeusz Mazowiecki journeyed to 
Moscow in November 1989, Soviet Premier Nikolay Ryzhkov reportedly 
“agreed to analyze the possibilities” of meeting Mazowiecki'’s request for 
increased deliveries of natural gas to Poland in 1991-95. Warsaw Television 
Service, Dec. 5, 1989, in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 7, 1989, p. 85. For the pledge to 
increase Soviet deliveries of natural gas to Bulgaria in 1990, see Krasnaya 
Zvezda (Moscow), Apr. 17, 1990, in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), 
Apr. 26, 1990, p. 2. 
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First, in 1990, the USSR failed to meet its planned deliv- 
eries of crude oil to Eastern Europe. Premier Nikolay 
Ryzhkov announced at the 28th CPSU Congress in 
June that shortages of fuel on the domestic market 
compelled the USSR to reduce its exports of crude oil, 
including those to Eastern Europe, by 7 million metric 
tons (MMT). A Soviet source subsequently reported 
that “all the signs” indicated that in 1990 the USSR 
would export to Eastern Europe approximately 20 per- 
centless crude than it did in 1989.7° Soviet oil deliveries 
to Eastern Europe actually declined by 30 percent rath- 
er than the estimated 20 percent. Table 1 indicates that 
in 1991 East European states could experience further 
decreases in Soviet oil deliveries compared to 1990 un- 
less they manage to conclude bilateral contracts for 
this commodity with individual Soviet union republics. 

For several reasons, these estimates are highly ten- 
tative. First, the USSR could again renege on its ‘“‘guar- 
anteed” oil commitments to Eastern Europe. Second, 
the East Europeans—presumably acting upon informa- 
tion received from the USSR—have repeatedly revised 
their estimates of the volume of crude oil they would re- 
ceive from the Soviet Union in 1990 and 1991. For ex- 
ample, Deputy Premier Viadimir Dlouhy of Czechoslo- 
vakia estimated in July 1990 that his country would 
receive 14.07 MMT of crude from the USSR in 1990. In 
October, Czechoslovakia's deputy minister of foreign 
trade provided an estimate of 12.6 MMT. Shortly there- 
after, the press secretary for Czechoslovak President 


?°See Moscow Television Service, July 7, 1990, in FB/S-SOV 
(Supplement), July 9, 1990, p. 36; and Komsomol’skaya Pravda (Moscow), 
Aug. 29, 1990. 
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Vaclav Havel stated that Czechoslovakia might receive 
barely 9 MMT of crude from the USSR in 1990.*' Poland 
provides another example. Jerzy Osiatynski, chief of 
the Office of Central Planning, contends that the USSR 
officially informed Poland in August 1990 that in 1991 
deliveries of crude oil would ‘amount to zero.” Poland's 
vice-minister for foreign economic cooperation subse- 
quently indicated that the Soviet Union would deliver 8 
MMT of crude oil to Poland in 1991.2? One Hungarian 
Official informs that in “preliminary talks,” the USSR of- 
fered to supply Hungary with 4 MMT of crude in 1991 ‘28 
However, the 1991 bilateral trade pacts with Poland 
and Hungary specify that this year the USSR will deliver 
to them 4.5 MMT and 1 MMT of crude respectively.*4 

Yet the tumultuous—and rapidly evolving—political 
relationship in the USSR between the central political 
authorities and the union republics could drastically al- 
ter these estimates. Reportedly, Czechoslovakia has 
devised three scenarios for this relationship and the 
consequences thereof for exports of energy and raw ma- 
terials.2° The first, the so-called “Gorbachev” scenario, 
assumes that the center will retain primary control over 
the volume and terms of trade for energy exports. The 
second scenario envisions these matters devolving 
largely to the union republics. The third scenario foresees 
individual regions and enterprises controlling a “certain 
proportion” of the energy they extract. In the last sce- 
nario, Czechoslovakia would “throw in its lot with Tyumen’ 
oblast [in the Russian republic],” which extracts approxi- 
mately two-thirds of Soviet oil annually. 

Elements of the second and third scenarios are 
emerging. In 1990, Czechoslovakia concluded a bilat- 
eral contract with an oil production firm in Tyumen’ ob- 


21Deputy Premier Diouhy’s estimate is carried by Prague Television 
Service, July 17, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, July 18, 1990, p. 15. The Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Trade’s estimate was reported by Svobodné Siovo (Prague), 
Oct. 2, 1990, in FBIS-EEU, Oct. 9, 1990, p. 10. CTK, Oct. 9, 1990, in 
FBIS-EEU, Oct. 12, 1990, p. 22, reports the estimate of oil deliveries in 
1990 by President Havel’s press secretary. 

22OQsiatyniski contends that a Soviet delegation, “acting on the 
instructions of its government,” informed Poland of the termination of oil 
exports during talks in Moscow from Aug. 28-31, 1990. Rzeczpospolita, 
Sept. 14, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 24, 1990, pp. 55-56. The Soviet 
ambassador to Poland dismisses as “rumors” that are “completely 
untrue” the intention of the USSR to end its oil exports to Poland. Trybuna 
(Warsaw), Sept. 13, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 20, 1990, p. 28. See also 
PAP (Warsaw), Oct. 17, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 18, 1990, p. 28. 

23MT| (Budapest), Sept. 11, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 13, 1990, p. 29; 
and MTI, Sept. 5, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 6, 1990. Another source quotes 
Hungarian experts as stating that it is ‘“a/most impossible” to believe that 
the USSR would terminate oil exports to Eastern Europe in 1991. MTI, Sept. 11, 
1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 13, 1990, p. 29 (emphasis added). 

?4PAP (Warsaw), Dec. 22, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 24, 1990, p. 11; and 
MTI, Dec. 12, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 13, 1990, p. 17. 

2°Hospodalské Noviny (Prague), Dec. 18, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 26, 
1990, p. 16. 


last to purchase 500,000 tons of crude oil. Czechoslo- 
vakia will pay for the oil with goods, including trucks, 
buses, bulldozers, and a “large batch” of consumer 
goods.”° The 1991 trade protocols concluded between 
the USSR and East European countries permit the latter 
to deal directly with individual Soviet union republics for 
energy and raw materials. Reportedly, the USSR has 
“not ruled out” the possibility that in addition to the 5 
MMT of crude oil “guaranteed” in the trade protocol, 
such deals could bring Bulgaria an additional 1.5 MMT 
of oil in 1991. Hungary “can hope” in 1991 to receive an 
additional 1-2 MMT of crude oil in the same manner. 
Czechoslovakia is negotiating directly with the Russian 
republic for upwards of 3 MMT of crude oil annually. 
The agreements could entail direct Czechoslovak par- 
ticipation in the exploitation of energy reserves located 
in the Russian republic.*” Yet Czechoslovak Deputy 
Premier Vaclav Vales asserts that concluding and hon- 
oring such agreements will prove “very difficult.”?° For 
one thing, Soviet producers can only honor such agree- 
ments with whatever energy reserves remain after ful- 
filling their obligatory state orders. It is also unclear 
whether such agreements would actually result in a net 
increase in oil imports from the USSR. Prime Minister 
Calfa reports that in 1990 Moscow reduced its “gquaran- 
teed” deliveries of crude by an amount equal to the vol- 
ume of oil Czechoslovakia received directly from the 
union republics.?? 

The future status of exports of natural gas and elec- 
tricity from the USSR is also uncertain. Eastern Europe 
receives most of its gas from the USSR as repayment 
for credits it extended to exploit gas deposits in the So- 
viet Union. However, there do not exist agreed-upon 
terms of trade to purchase natural gas from the USSR 
after the Soviet Union completes repayment of out- 
standing credits. Hungary, which held the “impres- 
sion” that it would double Soviet natural gas imports by 
the year 2000, has begun “urgent negotiations” with 


26TASS (Moscow), Oct. 12, 1990, in FB/IS-SOV, Oct. 15, 1990, p. 20, 
reports on the deal for oil between Czechoslovakia and Tyumen’ oblast in 
1990. Another source reports that Czechoslovakia will pay for 10 percent 
of this oil in hard currency and obtain the rest for barter. Zemédé/ské Noviny 
(Prague), Oct. 6, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 15, 1990, p. 26. 

27Data for Bulgaria from TASS, Jan. 4, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 7, 1991, 

p. 15; for Hungary, from Népszabadsag, Dec. 6, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 11, 
1990, p. 19; for Czechoslovakia, from CTK, Sept. 19, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, 
Sept. 20, 1990, p. 11. See fn. 24 for respective citations to the trade protocols 
with Poland and Hungary. 

28Prague Domestic Service, Dec. 18, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 19, 1990, 
pa2e 

*9Material on procedures for fulfilling bilateral contracts concluded by 
union republics and producers from Mladezh (Sofia), Jan. 17, 1991, in 
FBIS-EEU, Jan. 24, 1991, p. 16. Hospoda/ské Noviny, Dec. 11, 1990, in 
FBIS-EEU, Dec. 19, 1990, p. 25, carries Prime Minister Calfa’s remarks. 
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the USSR to clarify these terms.°° The USSR may al- 
ready be reducing its gas deliveries to Eastern Europe. 
In 1991, the USSR will deliver approximately 35 percent 
less gas to Poland than the latter “assumed” it would re- 
ceive.’ Romanian sources report that the results of ne- 
gotiations to import natural gas from the USSR in 1991 
were ‘less than modest, not to say catastrophic”: 
planned deliveries will be approximately 60 percent 
below the volume sought by Romania.*? Finally, a Sovi- 
et source claims that electricity exports to Eastern Eu- 
rope have “no future,” in part because the growth in 
indigenous consumption of energy outstrips the com- 
missioning of new power-generating capacities. The 
problematic status of nuclear power exacerbates this 
circumstance.*? The USSR has either closed or can- 
celed the construction of 15 nuclear power stations 
(NPS) since the disaster at Chernobyl’ in 1986. The 
Ukrainian SSR (where 40 percent of Soviet nuclear ca- 
pacity is located) recently declared a two-year morato- 
rium on the construction of new NPS's in the republic. 
Hungary, which obtains almost 30 percent of its elec- 
tricity from the USSR, is the East European state most 
dependent upon Soviet electricity. Hungary’s minister 
of industry and trade reported that in 1991 the USSR will 
supply Hungary with electricity at “high prices” and in 
quantities lagging “far behind” the requisite volume.°4 

Another factor complicating trade with the Soviet 
Union is that since January 1, 1991, the USSR is sup- 
posed to use WMP's calculated in dollars to conduct its 
trade with Eastern Europe.*° This system replaces the 
transferable ruble (TR), an accounting device previ- 
ously used to value goods in this trade. In the past, East 
European sources persistently criticized the TR and the 
attendant system of barter trade. Hungarian econo- 
mists had long advocated the new Soviet policy as a 
means of stimulating economic efficiency and trade 
among the then-socialist states.°° 


S°MTI, Feb. 13, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 14, 1990, p. 42. On this subject, 
see also MTI, June 8, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, June 11, 1990, p. 59. 

3'Gtos Szezecinski (Szczecin), Nov. 12, 1990, in JPRS-EER, Jan. 16, 
1991, p. 37. 

32ROMPRES (Bucharest), Jan. 10, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Jan. 11, 1991, 

p. 34. 

8Pravda, Mar. 16, 1990. For an overview of the cutbacks in the Soviet 
nuclear program, see Eastern Europe Newsletter (London), Sept. 24, 1990, 
pp. 3-4. 

For data on Soviet electricity exports to Eastern Europe, see Pravda, 
Mar. 16, 1990. The comments of the minister of industry and trade were 
reported in MTI, Nov. 26, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Nov. 27, 1990, p. 30. 

*The provision is contained in a presidential decree on foreign trade. 
For details of the decree, see Moscow Domestic Service, July 24, 1990, in 
FBIS-SOV, July 30, 1990, p. 35. 

See, for example, Ki/lgazdasag (Budapest), January 1984, in 
JPRS-EER Industrial Affairs, Mar. 13, 1984, p. 13; and Kulpolitika 
(Budapest), No. 3, 1985, in JPRS-EER Industrial Affairs, Aug. 30, 1985, p. 15. 


Table 2: Eastern Europe: Cost of Importing 
Crude Oil from the USSR at Selected WMP’s, 1991! 


At a WMP of 
US$20 per barrel 
(billions of dollars) 


At a WMP of 
US$30 per barrel 
(billions of dollars) 


Bulgaria 0.975 1.462 
Czechoslovakia OVO 2.362 
Hungary 0.425 0.787 
Poland 0.930 1.350 
Romania NA NA 


‘Based on estimated volume of crude oil deliveries for 1991 contained 
in Table 1, 


Ironically, however, the discredited system of barter 
trade now looks more attractive to many East Europe- 
ans as they contemplate the economic consequences 
of the newterms of trade. Table 2 indicates the increase 
in the economic burden to Eastern Europe if the new 
terms of trade are implemented completely. Calcula- 
tions of the total economic impact of the new policy 
must also consider that new terms of trade apply to all 
Soviet exports to Eastern Europe (which comprise 
mainly raw materials considered “hard goods’ in inter- 
national trade) and not just oil. By contrast, East Euro- 
pean exports of manufactures to the USSR would suffer 
disproportionately under the new policy because they 
consist primarily of “soft goods” that are less competi- 
tive on world markets. A Soviet source estimates—al- 
though Western analysts dispute this—that Council for 
Economic Mutual Assistance (CEMA) prices for ma- 
chinery and equipment have been roughly 50 percent 
higher than comparable WMP's.?” 

The East Europeans have sought to mitigate the ad- 
verse consequences of the new terms of trade. First, 
they have appealed to Western governments for finan- 
Cial aid to cushion their impact. Reportedly, officials of 
the EEC “responded favorably” to the request of Prime 
Minister Jozsef Antall of Hungary to establish a special 
reserve fund of credits that East European countries 
could draw upon to ease the transition to hard-currency 
trading with the USSR.°° Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria 
illustrate how much aid might be necessary, although 
the volatility of the international energy markets neces- 


3’The Soviet estimate on prices for machinery in CEMA trade is from 
Izvestiya (Moscow), May 8, 1990. A recent Western study, drawing on. 
calculations by Hungarian economists, finds that “there is little basis for 
assuming” that exports of machinery and equipment are now overpriced in 
CEMA trade, although they may have been overpriced in the 1960's. 
Poznanski, loc. cit., p. 292. 

%8Fastern Europe Newsletter, Sept. 24, 1990, p. 5, provides the 
assessment of the European Community's response to Prime Minister Antall’s 
proposal. 
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sarily makes these judgments tentative. A commission 
of specialists has concluded that Czechoslovakia will 
need upwards of US$1 billion in aid to balance its pay- 
ments in 1991. Czechoslovakia also will use approxi- 
mately one-half of a recently approved $1.8 billion loan 
from the IMF to solve “problems connected with oil” 
and establish a contingency reserve in case WMP'’s for 
oil exceed expected levels.°? Similarly, the IMF has 
guaranteed Bulgaria approximately $87 million “to 
make up for the expected rise in its oil import spend- 
ing” and Bulgaria could receive an additional $47 mil- 
lion for the same purpose if it enacts requisite changes 
in its power industry.*° 

Second, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland have 
pressed the USSR to convert its ruble debt to them into 
dollars that could then be used, inter alia, to purchase 
Soviet energy. The USSR has converted its ruble debt 
to Hungary into a credit of $1.1—1.2 billion, but the 
schedule for repayment requires “further consulta- 
tion.’*' Similar negotiations between the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia and the USSR and Poland are at an im- 
passe.* These three East European countries are now 
considering a “joint” demarche toward the USSR to re- 
solve the conflict.*9 

Third, the East Europeans have lobbied vigorously 
for a “phased” introduction of the new terms of trade, 
with barter trade in raw materials continuing in the inter- 
val. The 1991 bilateral trade pacts between the USSR 
and individual East European countries permit such 
trade.*4 East Europeans contend that such an arrange- 
ment is necessary to mitigate the substantial decline in 
trade turnover now occurring between the USSR and 
Eastern Europe. Petr Pithart, premier of the Czech re- 
public, argues that in 1991, Soviet-Czechoslovak trade 
has “almost ceased to exist.’”*° If this situation contin- 


39CTK, Dec. 6, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 14, 1990, p. 27; and Narodna 
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4°BTA (Sofia), Feb. 26, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 27, 1991, p. 20. 

4'MTI, Mar. 7, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Mar. 8, 1991, p. 32. 

“26TK, Oct. 4, 1990, in FBIS-EEU, Oct. 9, 1990, p. 2. 

43lbid. Reportedly, the USSR is indebted to Czechoslovakia for 
approximately 3 billion rubles. Pravda, Jan. 16, 1991. The USSR and Poland 
are locked in contentious debate over whether any debt exists between 
the two sides. The USSR contends that Poland owes it some 5.2 billion rubles 
(including interest). Poland responds that this amount is effectively 
cancelled out by the unjustified undervaluation of credits that Poland 
extended in joint projects to exploit natural resources in the USSR. For a 
discussion of these respective positions, see Roman Stefanowski, “Polish- 
Soviet Trade Relations,” Radio Free Europe, Report on Eastern Europe 
(Munich), May 18, 1990, pp. 32-33. 

“4See, for example, the details of the 1991 Soviet-Czechoslovak trade 
protocol reported by Prague Domestic Service, Dec. 18, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, 
Dec. 19, 1990, p. 22. 

45Ai| materials on Pithart’s comments in this paragraph from CTK, 

Mar. 7, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 11, 1991, pp. 78-79; and Moscow World 
Service, Mar. 7, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 11, 1991, p. 79. 
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ues, total trade turnover between the two countries in 
1991 could decline by 80 percent compared to 1990. 
Pithart stated in a personal meeting with Soviet Prime 
Minister Valentin Pavlov in March 1991 that a “shortage 
of Soviet orders” could soon lead to the unemployment 
of more than 400,000 workers in Czechoslovak industri- 
al enterprises. ‘It would be dogmatic to apply the prin- 
ciple everything for dollars and through dollars in mutu- 
al trade,” Pithart told the Soviet Prime Minister. 

A similar situation is developing in Polish-Soviet 
trade, where Polish exports to the USSR have been “dis- 
astrously low’ in 1991. “The situation is paradoxical,” a 
Polish source explains, ‘Poland wants to export goods 
to the Soviet Union, the Soviet Union wants to buy them 
but is not able to pay for them, and barter trade has 
been banned by Moscow.’“® Soviet Prime Minister 
Pavlov and Polish Prime Minister Jan Krzysztof Bielecki 
recently issued a joint statement agreeing that the 
“switch to hard currency payments in bilateral trade 
was too hasty.’*” 

We can only provide tentative answers to what is new 
about a policy that probably will continue barter trade 
for the overwhelming share of Soviet exports to Eastern 
Europe. Prevailing WMP’s (expressed in dollars) will be 
used to value bartered goods, thereby eliminating the 
discrepancy between WMP's and the prices used in 
Soviet-East European trade. The actual state of the in- 
ternational energy market will decisively determine how 
the utilization of WMP’s will affect Soviet-East European 
trade. An estimate in July 1990 (when WMP'’s for oil 
were around $18 per barrel) calculated that WMP’s 
would make Soviet oil 3.5—4 times more expensive for 
Hungary.*8 A similar estimate made by a Polish source 
in October 1990 (when WMP'’s for oil had escalated 
dramatically as a result of the crisis in the Persian Gulf) 
calculated that utilizing WMP’s would increase tenfold 
the price of Soviet oil to Poland.*? Bulgaria reports that 
so far in 1991 it is paying approximately 23 percent 
more for a ton of Soviet oil than it did in 1990.°° Of 
course, these changing terms of trade only bring East- 
ern Europe into the “real world” of international trade 
from which it was long absent. 

Another indicator of the new policy is that the USSR is 
increasing the volume of its energy exports that it will 
sell to Eastern Europe only in exchange for hard curren- 
cy or hard goods. For example, Czechoslovakia and 


46PAP, Apr. 11, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Apr. 12, 1991, p. 20. 

47TASS, Apr. 4, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 5, 1991, p. 15. 

48See MTI, July 26, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, July 27, 1990, p. 16, for the 
estimate that Soviet oil will be 3.54 times more expensive for Hungary 
beginning in 1991. 

49RZeczpospolita, Oct. 3, 1990, in FBIS-EEU, Oct. 10, 1990, p. 30. 

5°Duma, Feb. 15, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 21, 1991, p. 17. 


Poland each paid in hard currency or goods, rather 
than with traditional soft goods, for 1 MMT of Soviet 
crude in 1990.°' The 1991 trade protocols that Bulgaria 
and Czechoslovakia (and, presumably, other East Eu- 
ropean countries) concluded with the USSR obligate 
them to purchase a substantial portion of Soviet crude 
oil with goods that can only be acquired in the West.°? 
This circumstance has sparked bitter political contro- 
versy in Bulgaria, where the noncommunist opposition 
insists that the protocol be published. It accuses the 
former communist government of Prime Minister An- 
drey Lukanov of failing to protect Bulgaria’s economic 
interests when it concluded the trade pact. The opposi- 
tion charges that the USSR now refuses to accept the 
products of technologically backward industrial 
branches, “whose development was imposed by the 
Soviet Union itself.”°? 

Finally, the new trade policy permits participants to 
reject low-quality goods offered in barter trade. Since 
this provision would apply primarily to East European 
manufactures rather than Soviet raw materials, it could 
eventually lead to an increase in the overall quality of 
East European exports to the USSR.** Doing so would 
reverse the long-standing practice whereby Eastern 
Europe paid only lip service to Soviet demands for 
higher-quality goods in barter trade. The Soviet Union 
may be far less tolerant of such lip service emanating 
from noncommunist regimes than from their communist 
predecessors. 


Soviet Motivations 


That Eastern Europe will soon be paying more 
(whether in convertible currency or commodities) to re- 
ceive a smaller volume of energy from the USSR consti- 
tutes the preeminent fact in the evolving Soviet energy 
export policy toward Eastern Europe. A complex of fac- 
tors provides the rationale for this policy. 

First, the professed reason for reducing oil exports— 
shortages of fuel on the USSR’s domestic market—at 
best explains the timing of the announced cutbacks. 
“Unjustifiably high” energy exports to Eastern Europe 
are one reason the Soviet economy experiences ‘‘ener- 
gy hunger and equipment stands idle,” a prominent ac- 
ademic critic of these exports contends.°° Shortages of 
gasoline and diesel fuel are said to have seriously ham- 
pered the gathering of the harvest of 1990.°° Indeed, in 
1990, the USSR imported 500,000 tons of gasoline at a 
cost of $200 million—the first time in 45 years it had im- 
ported this fuel.°” 

Yet, these shortages (no matter how disruptive in the 
short run) are only symptomatic of deep-seated prob- 
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lems besetting the Soviet energy sector. Prospects for 
petroleum production are especially worrisome. The 
USSR extracted 570 MMT of crude oil (including oil 
condensate) in 1990—a volume equal to that extracted 
in 1978 and 6 percent less than the volume extracted in 
1989. Extraction in the key oil-producing region of Tyu- 
men’ oblast declined by 30 MMT in 1990 compared to 
1989 and could fall by another 40-50 MMT in 1991.°8 
Overall, the USSR produced 2 percent less energy in 
1990 than in 1989.°° These circumstances suggest that 
Soviet predictions about an “energy disaster’ confront- 
ing the country in the “immediate future” are not neces- 
sarily hyperbolic. Another official predicts that the 
USSR—now one of the world’s leading exporters of oil— 
could even become a net importer of crude as early as 
1993.°° 

Second, these difficulties exist against the backdrop 
of declining hard-currency earnings from exports of en- 
ergy. As noted, the USSR derives the overwhelming 
share of its hard currency from these exports. In both 
1986 and 1987, the USSR established records for vol- 
ume of energy exports to nonsocialist states, but 
earned only $13.5 billion and $16 billion, respectively, 
from these exports (compared to $23.6 billion in 1983) 
due to declining WMP's for energy.®' The USSR export- 
ed approximately 20 MMT less crude oil and petroleum 
products in 1989 as compared to 1988 and earned only 
$10.5 billion from these exports to the West.®* One So- 
viet expert predicts that the volume of oil exports in 


5'Pravda (Bratislava), Sept. 5, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 13, 1990, p. 13: 
and Trybuna, Sept. 13, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 20, 1990, p. 28. Eastern 
Europe Newsletter, Oct. 8, 1990, p. 3, estimates that in 1991 
Czechoslovakia will pay with hard currency for approximately one-half of the 
oil that it imports from the USSR. 

°2Materials for Bulgaria from TASS, Jan. 4, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Jan. 7, 
1991, p. 5; for Czechoslovakia, from Hospoda/ské Noviny, Dec. 18, 1990, in 
FBIS-EEU, Dec. 26, 1990, p. 16. 

S8BTA (Sofia), Jan. 21, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Jan. 25, 1991, p. 17. The 
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1991 could be 40 percent less than the respective fig- 
ure for 1989.®° In these circumstances, continuing the 
“petrodollar rain,” whose “mighty torrents” have until 
now irrigated the East European economies, holds little 
economic attraction. 

Third, the demise of communist regimes undermined 
the political rationale for propping up East European 
economies with huge amounts of energy sold at subsi- 
dized prices. This rationale, a Soviet source candidly 
admits, entailed using energy exports to help Eastern 
Europe “build socialism Stalinist-style.”©° The new re- 
gimes of Eastern Europe cannot credibly argue, as did 
their communist predecessors, that the USSR has vital 
ideological and political interests in their survival which 
justify incurring substantial economic losses in energy 
trade. Sound commercial relations in the best traditions 
of capitalism must become the leitmotif of the new ener- 
gy policy toward Eastern Europe, Soviet officials no 
doubt reason. This reasoning applies especially to the 
lucrative hard-currency trade Eastern Europe conduct- 
ed by reexporting imported Soviet crude oil in refined 
form. Facilitating such trade makes little economic or 
political sense when individual East European states 
announce they are leaving the Warsaw Pact and CEMA 
and wish to enter the EC or even NATO.® 

Finally, the USSR is permitting some barter in its en- 
ergy trade with Eastern Europe. This circumstance 
suggests that the USSR retains important political and 
economic interests in the region that militate against a 
complete break in trade with its former satellites. Politi- 
cally, it would be absurd to argue that the demise of 
East European communist regimes makes the USSR in- 
different to political developments in the region. States 
that remain dependent upon the USSR for vital supplies 
of energy—even if they pay higher prices and provide 
better-quality goods for reduced volumes of these sup- 
plies—are less likely to pursue actions inimical to Soviet 
interests. Hence, the USSR—despite repeated Soviet 
protestations to the contrary—may be utilizing threat- 
ened cutbacks in energy supplies to warn Eastern Eu- 
rope against pursuing anti-Soviet policies.®” But, ironi- 
cally, the USSR could become the victim of its own 
“energy card.” President Havel has explicitly raised the 
possibility of political retaliation if the USSR reneges on 
its energy commitments to Czechoslovakia. In this situ- 
ation, Havel asserts, Czechoslovakia would not display 
“excessive consideration” for Soviet interests regard- 
ing the emerging security order in Europe.®® Reported- 
ly, Havel’s statement is “being discussed” among Sovi- 
et leaders.°° 

Economically, the USSR has made clear its interest in 
continued trade with Eastern Europe if it can use this 
trade to increase the importation of foodstuffs and bet- 
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ter-quality consumer goods.’° This circumstance sug- 
gests that pressuring Eastern Europe to supply it with 
higher-quality goods provides the USSR with another 
rationale to threaten the region with draconian mea- 
sures. Eastern Europe also retains a vested economic 
interest in importing Soviet energy even at WMP'’s in 
hard currency. For example, such importation through 
the present system of oil- and natural-gas pipelines en- 
tails substantially lower costs in transportation and in- 
frastructural facilities for Eastern Europe than similar 
purchases from distant suppliers in the Middle East 
and Latin America.”' 

And yet the USSR does export one commodity to 
Eastern Europe—oil—which it also sells readily on the 
international market. The USSR possesses an econom- 
ic incentive to export more oil to the latter market what- 
ever the status of WMP’s for crude. For example, spiral- 
ing WMP’s for oil precipitated by Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait represented an economic windfall for the USSR. 
The USSR may have earned an additional $1.5 billion 
from oil exports in 1990 solely through higher WMP’s for 
oil. The USSR gained these earnings by slightly in- 
creasing the volume of oil exports to member-states of 
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the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment—in dramatic contrast to its export policy to- 
ward Eastern Europe. ’* 

Ironically, declining WMP's for oil attendant upon 
lraq’s withdrawal from Kuwait could lead to less Soviet 
oil for Eastern Europe. In this situation, the USSR could 
react as it did in 1982, when it compensated for declin- 
ing hard-currency revenues by diverting oil from East- 
ern Europe to the world market. The potential for diver- 
sion refutes analysts who contend there is no way the 
USSR can increase oil exports to the world market.’° Of 
course, the incentive for diversion diminishes commen- 
surate with increases in Eastern Europe's capacity to 
pay for Soviet energy either with foreign convertible 
Currencies or, as Poland is doing now, by making their 
own currencies convertible. 


| East European Responses 


The “energy shock’ of 1990—91 presents Eastern Eu- 
rope with options similar to those confronting the an- 
cient mariners of Greek mythology who braved the twin 
dangers of Scylla and Charybdis: all alternatives con- 
tain danger, engender costs, and provide no assur- 
ance of rescue from their peril. 

To date, Eastern Europe has responded to the ener- 
gy shock primarily by seeking new sources of supply 
on the international market. In this context, Iraq's inva- 
sion of Kuwait, the ensuing trade embargo imposed by 
the United Nations on Iraq, and the spiraling WMP’s for 
oil engendered by the Gulf crisis represented serious 
blows for Eastern Europe. As Vaclav Klaus, Czechoslo- 
vakia's minister of finance, told officials from the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund assembled 
to discuss the Gulf crisis, “my English does not offer me 
adjectives for describing the problem now.”’”4 

Prior to these events, Iraq appeared the most likely 
source to compensate Eastern Europe for the shortfall 
in Soviet deliveries. This was so because Iraq intended 
to pay off its considerable debt to East European states 


”2Data on earnings from oil sales in 1990 from The Washington Post, 
Sept. 5, 1990. For data on the estimated volume of Soviet oil exports to the 
West in 1990, see AFP (Moscow), Nov. 27, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Nov. 29, 
1990, p. 50. 

78Quoted in AFP, Nov. 27, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Nov. 29, 1990, p. 50. For a 
Soviet source that shares this assessment, see Rabochaya Tribuna (Moscow), 
Aug. 12, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 20, 1990, p. 66. By contrast, officials in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland fear that the USSR might silently sell for 
hard currency “on the international market oil intended for them.” 
Reportedly, these states may seek to pressure industrial nations against 
purchasing this oil, “although room for maneuver in this respect is rather 
narrow.” Hospoda/ské Noviny, Oct. 4, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 9, 1990, p. 2. 

”4The Washington Post, Sept. 28, 1990. 
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mostly with oil.’”° This led to “oil-for-debt” deals with 
Bulgaria (4.75 MMT in 1990-94), Poland (2-3 MMT in 
1990-91), Hungary (210,000 tons in 1990), and 
Czechoslovakia (for an amount ‘‘to cover the deficit in 
deliveries from the Soviet Union”).’® Eastern Europe 
was also involved in a complex three-way “‘oil-for-debt”’ 
deal according to which Iraq would export 10.7 MMT of 
crude in 1990 to the USSR, which would then reexport 
this oil to Eastern Europe.’” 

The embargo against Iraq forced Eastern Europe to 
seek alternative sources of oil. Italy and Venezuela 
have indicated their willingness to sell oil to Eastern Eu- 
rope, but will sell it only for hard currency.’® For a coun- 
try such as Bulgaria—which has suspended both prin- 
cipal and interest payments on its hard-currency 
debtthis is a prohibitive condition. Hungary, with one 
of the highest per capita foreign debts in the world, paid 
$400 million in 1990 for 1.5 MMT of crude oil bought on 
the international market.’? 

The shortage of hard currency that to varying de- 
grees East European countries continue to experience 
makes it imperative that they obtain much of their oil 
from the international market in barter trade. Iran ap- 
pears particularly willing to conclude such deals. Iran 
recently agreed to supply Bulgaria with 1 MMT of crude 
oil and 1 billion cubic meters of natural gas in 1991 in 
exchange for Bulgarian machine tools, trucks, ciga- 
rettes, electrical equipment, and refrigerator compres- 
sors. Reportedly, Iran is also willing to supply Czecho- 
slovakia on a long-term basis with 3-6 MMT (another 
source provides a figure of 5-10 MMT) of crude oil and 
1 billion cubic meters of natural gas annually in ex- 
change for goods. Iran accepted payment in barter for 
the 400,000 tons of oil it exported to Czechoslovakia in 
1990. Poland purchased 500,000 tons of crude oil from 
lran in 1990 and could receive as much as 2.5—-3 MMT 
in 1991, although terms of trade have not been an- 
nounced. Iran has said “it would be prepared” to export 
2—2.5 MMT of crude oil annually to Hungary with pay- 


”°Overall, Iraq owes an estimated $4 billion to Eastern Europe. 

Estimated debt to individual states: Romania ($1.7 billion), Bulgaria ($1.2 
billion), Czechoslovakia and Poland (each $500 million), and Hungary 
($145 million). Vladimir V. Kusin, “Iraq, Kuwait, and Eastern Europe,” Report 
on Eastern Europe, Aug. 24, 1990, p. 42. 

’®Data for Bulgaria from BTA, Aug. 11, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Aug. 13, 
1990, p. 2; for Poland, from PAP, Aug. 23, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Aug. 24, 1990, 
p. 18; for Hungary, from MTI, Aug. 6, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Aug. 7, 1990, 
p. 13; for Czechoslovakia, from Verejnost (Bratislava), Aug. 9, 1990, in 
FBIS-EEU, Aug. 13, 1990, p. 3. 

”7Moscow World Service, Aug. 28, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 29, 1990, 
p. 4. 

’8\nformation on Italy and Venezuela from, respectively, CTK, Oct. 5, 
1990, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 6, 1990, p. 18; and Hospodéafské Noviny, Sept. 28, 
1990, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 4, 1990, p. 13. 

79MTI, Dec. 22, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 24, 1990, pr2o 
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ment on “favorable terms.” Finally, Iran has offered Ro- 
mania upwards of 5 MMT of oil annually and the two 
sides are considering a joint venture to process Iranian 
crude in Romanian refineries for reexport.2° A commis- 
sion of experts recently recommended that the EC aid 
in the modernization of oil refineries in Eastern Europe 
to make them capable of processing oil from sources 
other than the USSR.°' 

Kuwait represents another potentially important 
source of supply for oil—assuming, of course, that the 
destruction it suffered under the Iraqi occupation does 
not prevent it permanently from resuming its previous 
level of oil exportation. Kuwait recently formed a joint 
venture with Hungary to operate 17 gasoline stations in 
the latter country. The joint venture is considering build- 
ing its own oil refinery or modernizing existing ones in 
Hungary. Kuwait would then supply these refineries on 
“oreferential terms” with oil, which Hungary would con- 
sume domestically and reexport throughout Eastern 
Europe, Western Europe, and even the USSR. These 
arrangements could meet upwards of 50 percent of Hun- 
gary’s annual need for imported oil and supply Eastern 
Europe with approximately 10 percent of the total volume 
of oil Kuwait exports to the international market.®? 

Eastern Europe is also seeking energy from Western 
countries. Austria, Germany, and Italy have supplied 
(or offered to supply) selected East European countries 
with emergency energy supplies on preferential 
terms.®° Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia are pursuing a “common course of action” 
through their Pentagonale arrangement to secure long- 
term supplies of natural gas for the member-states.®* 
One proposed project involves the construction of a 
natural-gas pipeline to bring supplies from Norway. 
The participants would also receive Soviet natural gas 
through the same pipeline, as it would be linked in 
Czechoslovakia with an existing line from the USSR.°° 


®Data for Bulgaria from Duma, Nov. 9, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Nov. 14, 

1990, p. 8; for Czechoslovakia, from Prague Television Service, Oct. 12, 1990, 
in FBIS-EEU, Oct. 15, 1990, p. 25 and Rudé Pravo, Feb. 1, 1991, in 
FBIS-EEU, Feb. 8, 1991, p. 15; for Poland, from PAP, Oct. 4, 1990 in 
FBIS-EEU, Oct. 5, 1990, p. 35; for Hungary, from MTI, Jan. 30, 1991, in 
FBIS-EEU, Jan. 31, 1991, p. 20; and for Romania, from Report on Eastern 
Europe, Mar. 1, 1991, p. 46. 

SIBTA, Oct. 23, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 24, 1990, p. 5. Romania, which 
has been buying oil on the world market for years, already has the capacity to 
refine non-Soviet oil. 

82A\| material in this paragraph is drawn from The Washington Post, 

Jan. 9, 1991. For a Hungarian commentary on a possible energy 
relationship with Kuwait, see Budapest Domestic Service, Jan. 8, 1991, in 
FBIS-EEU, Jan. 10, 1991, p. 24. 

83Eor information on this aid, see, inter alia, Budapest Domestic Service, 
Oct. 28, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 29, 1990, p. 43; and Budapest Domestic 
Service, Nov. 1, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 2, 1990, p. 31. 

*According to Hospodatské Noviny, Sept. 25, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, 

Oct. 30, 1990, p. 20. 


Austria and Czechoslovakia are discussing bilateral 
cooperation in the energy sphere. Austria has agreed 
to build and supply its own network of gasoline stations 
in Slovakia.®® The two sides are also exploring the pos- 
sibility of a joint venture to construct an oil pipeline link- 
ing the Slovnaft refinery near Bratislava with an existing 
refinery in Austria. The joint venture would acquire its 
own oil for refining under the auspices of the Austrian 
participants in the project.®’ 

As noted above, Eastern Europe possesses only lim- 
ited options to increase indigenous supplies of energy. 
Brown coal and lignite of low caloric content are the 
only fossil-fuel reserves found abundantly in the re- 
gion.8® Only Poland possesses substantial reserves of 
hard coal. 

Eastern Europe sought strenuously to increase pro- 
duction of coal after the Arab oil embargo of 1973. De- 
spite these efforts, production of hard coal rose only 8.5 
percent and soft coal 27 percent in the ten-year period 
between 1975 and 1985. In 1986-90, most states 
planned minimal, if any, increases in production. 
Czechoslovakia even planned to reduce reliance on 
coal to mitigate the massive degradation of the environ- 
ment attendant upon its use. This latter circumstance 
represents a preeminent obstacle to coal becoming the 
panacea to close the energy gap.®? Liquid fuel re- 
serves in the region (except in Romania and, to a lesser 
extent, Hungary) are so scarce as to provide even less 
potential to increase supplies of energy.?° 

The future status of nuclear power is one of the most 
contentious issues of public policy in the new Eastern 
Europe.?' At present, NPS's with 8,040 MW of installed 
capacity are operating in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. Poland and Romania have been unable 
to make operational NPS’s whose construction was be- 
gun more than a decade ago. Czechoslovakia likely will 
complete two 1000 MW reactors now under construc- 
tion at Temelin, and Bulgaria will probably bring on 
stream another 1000 MW reactor at its Kozloduy NPS. 
Romania claims that in 1994—after 17 years of con- 
struction—it will finally bring on stream the first of its 


85|bid. Reportedly, Poland would also participate in this venture. 

86 Rudé Pravo, Aug. 23, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 4, 1990, p. 20. 

87N4rodna Obroda, Aug. 24, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 4, 1990, 
pp. 20-21. 

88 || information on coal, unless otherwise noted, is drawn from Kramer, 
op. cit., pp. 68-84. 

®9For a detailed analysis of this subject, see John M. Kramer, “Energy 
and the Environment in Eastern Europe,” in Joan DeBardeleben, Ed., 
Environmental Problems and Policies in Eastern Europe, forthcoming. 

See Kramer, op. cit., pp. 87-88, for an elaboration of this 
circumstance. 

91A\| data on nuclear power, unless otherwise noted, are drawn from 
ibid., pp. 39-68. 


Canadian-designed and built 660 MW reactors at the 
Cernavoda NPS.°%? If other, previously announced 
plans for nuclear power are completed, then Eastern 
Europe could have upwards of 20,000 MW of installed 
Capacity by the year 2000. 

However, this projection seems unrealistic. Propo- 
nents of nuclear power are now on the defensive in 
Eastern Europe. The explosion at the Chernobyl’ NPS in 
Soviet Ukraine in April 1986 (which contaminated large 
parts of Eastern Europe) precipitated a wide-ranging 
public debate that threatens the future of nuclear power 
in the region.°%° Critics charge that concerns over safe- 
ty, cost, and impact on the environment of nuclear pow- 
er should preclude its development. Western critics 
have especially expressed concern with the reliability 
of the technologically backward, Soviet-designed re- 
actors operating or under construction in the region. 
For example, Austria's minister for the environment has 
labeled one such plant in nearby Czechoslovakia a 
“Chernobyl’ at Vienna’s gates.”°* Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary recently have scaled back, and Po- 
land has abandoned, plans for nuclear power.?° 

The limited opportunities to increase the supply of 
energy may finally compel Eastern Europe to enact de- 
cisive steps to conserve energy. As noted, all East Eu- 
ropean states consume between 30 and 50 percent 
more energy than do industrialized capitalist states to 
produce any given product. A Soviet source identifies 
how the USSR contributed to this circumstance: 


For many years, the East European countries’ energy 
supply problem was solved mainly by deliveries of 
cheap Soviet fuel. In these conditions, the policy of 
energy conservation was only proclaimed, but. . . 
never carried out. Today these countries are having 
to pay for this.%° 


An effective program of energy conservation must in- 
clude wholesale and retail energy prices that reflect 
marginal cost. For several reasons—the Marxist law of 
value, which considers natural resources ‘free goods,” 
a desire to encourage the production of energy-inten- 
sive commodities, and a concern to avoid political un- 
rest among the population—communist regimes tradi- 
tionally attached prices to energy resources that were 
too low to encourage conservation. Indeed, the Stalinist 
economies of Eastern Europe, with their pursuit of ex- 
tensive growth, were largely devoid of any economic 
stimuli to use energy and other resources efficiently. 

East European regimes already have responded to 
the “energy shock” of 1990-91 by substantially in- 
creasing prices of energy resources.2’ Czechoslova- 
kia has announced—albeit several times postponed 
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at the insistence of domestic critics—one of the most 
far-reaching price increases. As of May 1, 1991, 
Czechoslovakia means to abolish subsidies on sundry 
energy resources by enacting the following increases 
in retail prices: brown coal, 234 percent; coke, 246 per- 
cent; natural gas, 134 percent; and town gas, 64 per- 
cent. These increases seek between now and the year 
2005 to reduce the consumption of energy by 25 per- 
cent in the production sector while holding the increase 
in consumption in the household sector to 12 percent. 
Czechoslovakia has pledged to enact the price in- 
creases as part of the deal it has negotiated with the IMF 
that calls for the extension of the aforementioned loan of 
$1.8 billion to Czechoslovakia. This arrangement pro- 
vides a good example of how Western states can utilize 
aid as a lever to encourage the enactment of efficacious 
measures to mitigate the “energy shock.’%8 


Prospects 


Observers both East and West have come up with 
chilling and seemingly hyperbolic scenarios about the 
devastating impact of the “energy shock.” For exam- 
ple, a Western source warns that Eastern Europe risks 
“collapsing into destitution” from the “energy shock’ it 
is now experiencing. This collapse would have pro- 
found political implications: 


Governments will be hard-pressed to maintain order; 
national rivalry between the Czechs and Slovaks, 
between the Romanians and Transylvanian Magyars, 
and between the Bulgarians and Bulgar Turks, 


22ROMPRES, Aug. 14, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Aug. 15, 1990, p. 32. The 
minister making this announcement admitted—in a gross 
understatement—that until now work at Cernavoda had proceeded in a 
“chaotic manner.” Ibid. For a detailed examination of the saga of the 
Cernavoda NPS, see Mihai Carp, “The Future of the Cernavoda Nuclear 
Power Plant,” Report on Eastern Europe, Aug. 31, 1990, pp. 33-36. 

93) have elaborated upon this debate in ““Chernobyl’ and the Nuclear 
‘Debate’ in Eastern Europe: The Role of Public Opinion,” testimony prepared 
for United States Congress, Commission on Cooperation and Security in 
Europe, Washington, DC, 1988. 

Quoted in Report on Eastern Europe, July 27, 1990, p. 60. The plant 
referred to is the Jaslovské Bohunice NPS located near the frontier with 
Austria. The Austrian government has officially demanded that 
Czechoslovakia close the plant for safety reasons. For an explanation of why 
Czechoslovakia has not met the Austrian demand, see the interview with 
Czechoslovak Prime Minister Calfa carried by ORF Television Network 
(Vienna), Jan. 11, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Jan. 14, 1991, p. 24. 

°5For the announcement that Poland will discontinue construction of the 
Zarnowiec NPS, see PAP, Dec. 23, 1989, in FB/S-EEU, Jan. 3, 1990, p. 64. 

%6Komsomol'skaya Pravda, Aug. 29, 1990. 

°7For a discussion of these measures by a Soviet source, see ibid. 

%8A\| materials in this paragraph are drawn from Hospodafské Noviny, 
Mar. 19, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Mar. 19, 1991, p. 16; and Prague Domestic 
Service, Feb. 25, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 27, 1991, p. 25. 
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for instance, would probably explode.°? 


Vaclav Klaus of Czechoslovakia envisions the “imposi- 
tion of a war economy” in Czechoslovakia if oil imports 
from the USSR drop below 10 MMT in 1991. This cir- 
cumstance, says Klaus, would require rationing of all 
basic commodities, including energy, and the cessa- 
tion of economic and political reform. '°° 

The available evidence suggests that the impact of 
the “energy shock” may be more deleterious over the 
short term than over the medium or long term. Current 
cutbacks in Soviet energy deliveries are disrupting pro- 
duction in key industries (e.g., petrochemicals), exac- 
erbating economic decline in the region, and generat- 
ing political turmoil in some countries as angry 
consumers vehemently protest higher prices for fuels 
and electricity designed to pay for, and conserve, more 
expensive imported energy. '?' 

Clearly, Eastern Europe will soon be forced to devote 
a greater share of its national wealth to pay for imported 
energy, which (all things being equal) will constrain its 
capacity to pursue other investment opportunities, in- 
cluding those intended to promote consumer welfare 
and the technological modernization of its obsolete in- 
dustrial infrastructure. This latter circumstance could 
create a ‘“Catch-22” situation wherein Eastern Europe 
limits its capacity to reduce energy consumption 
through technological modernization and, concomi- 
tantly, to produce the very hard goods the USSR so de- 
sires. Further, the USSR especially wants Eastern Eu- 
rope to supply it with precisely those commodities— 
high-quality consumer goods and foodstuffs—most 
desired by East European populations, who are in- 
creasingly impatient for the “good life.” 

The long-term prospects will be brighter if East Euro- 


Eastern Europe Newsletter, Oct. 8, 1990, p. 1. | 

100s quoted and summarized in ibid., Dec. 17, 1990, p. 5. Klaus has 
also devised a “moderate” scenario predicated upon the importation of 11-13 
MT of crude from the USSR in 1991. This scenario would entail substantial 
cuts in production and exports of key commodities (e.g., a 50-percent 
reduction in output of the chemical industry and the cessation of exports of 
refined petroleum products and plastics), and an overall drop of 10 percent in 
Gross National Product. 

''Reports detailing the deleterious consequences of the decline in 
Soviet oil deliveries include BTA, July 11, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, July 12, 1990; 
Warsaw Domestic Service, July 14, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, July 16, 1990; and 
Pravda, Sept. 5, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 13, 1990, p. 14. Hungary has 
experienced the most strident public protests against recently enacted 
increases in prices for fuels and power. Protesting against higher prices for 
gasoline, taxi drivers in Budapest and several other cities paralyzed traffic 
by blockading bridges and other heavily traveled arteries. For details of these 
protests, see Budapest Domestic Service, Oct. 26, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, 
Oct. 26, 1990, p. 25. An “explosive” situation also arose in Czechoslovakia 
when the government enacted price increases for energy to compensate 
for reduced deliveries of Soviet oil. CTK, July 19, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, 
July 20, 1990, p. 13. 


pean regimes manage to undertake decisive measures 
to reduce their prodigious consumption of energy. This 
will entail, as we have already noted, instituting prices 
for energy resources that reflect their marginal cost. In 
turn, higher energy prices will foster many other posi- 
tive ends in addition to their primary goal of reducing 
energy consumption. They will promote technological 
modernization by making it economically more rational 
to utilize advanced energy-saving technologies when 
producing and consuming energy. They will free des- 
perately needed monies for other investment objec- 
tives by reducing the disproportionate share of invest- 
ment resources in industry (40-45 percent throughout 
Eastern Europe) now devoted to produce energy. ' 
They will mitigate the intensive pollution of the environ- 
ment in Eastern Europe —perhaps the preeminent so- 
cial pathology in the region—by promoting technologi- 
cal modernization and providing an economic incentive 
to conserve resources now emitted as pollutants. Final- 
ly, they will spur the overall marketization of the econo- 
mies being pursued with varying degrees of enthusi- 
asm by governments in the region. Marketization 
constitutes a necessary, albeit not sufficient, condition 
to enhance economic efficiency and consumer welfare 
in Eastern Europe. 

Realizing these latter ends will become imperative as 
the crisis in Soviet-East European energy relations un- 
dermines the latter's links with the technologically 
backward Soviet market and concomitantly spurs its 
links with the technologically advanced Western mar- 
ket. Coping successfully with this imperative will inten- 
sify economic and political interaction between Eastern 
Europe and Western countries. Only these latter states 
possess the requisite capacities to assist Eastern Eu- 
rope in shedding the legacy of technological obsoles- 
cence inherited from the USSR. 

lronically, then, the “energy shock” of 1990-91 may 
in the long run impel Eastern Europe toward greater 
technological modernization, international competi- 
tiveness, and economic and political rapprochement 
with the West. These manifest benefits will not, howev- 
er, come without considerable economic and political 
costs. The new Soviet energy policy toward Eastern Eu- 
rope may offer the fledgling postcommunist regimes in 
the region no choice but to endure these costs. East- 
ern Europe may eventually thank the USSR for forcing 
it to go “cold turkey” and end its addiction to Soviet 
energy. 


'02H/eti Vilaggazdasdag (Budapest), Oct. 11, 1986, in JPRS-EER, Mar. 6, 
1987, p. 3. 
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/Third World Decollectivization: 
Guyana, Nicaragua, and Vietnam 


Frederic L. Pryor 


state and collective farms into either private (indi- 

vidual or corporate) farms or genuine producer 
cooperatives—has taken diverse forms in various Third 
World states either currently or formerly ruled by Marx- 
ist-Leninist regimes. The process differs not only 
among these countries; it also tends to be distinct from 
decollectivization in Eastern Europe, for a variety of rea- 
sons. Most important, the political forces in agriculture 
are different: many Third World socialist countries be- 
gan collectivization without a previous land reform, 
which increases the difficulties of returning to the status 
quo ante, and their governments often lack the admin- 
istrative capacity to implement ancillary measures to 
facilitate decollectivization and the development of pri- 
vate agriculture. Moreover, state farms are often diffi- 
Cult to break up since they were organized on the basis 
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of former private plantations, and there is considerable 
economic pressure to retain the unity of the operation 
when reverting to private ownership. 

Greater insight into these differences can be gained 
by examining the experience of one nation with a large 
state-farm sector (Guyana), of another with a large col- 
lective-farm sector (Vietnam), and of a third with a rela- 
tively equal mix of state and collective farms (Nicara- 
gua). After a brief description of politics, economics, 
and agricultural reform in the three countries, | examine 
more closely three aspects of decollectivization: 
changes in land ownership; changes in farm size and 
management; and implementation of measures com- 
plementary to decollectivization. 


The Three Countries 


Party politics greatly influence the process of decol- 
lectivization. Vietnam has a single party, the Vietnam 
Communist Party (VCP), which currently has no inten- 
tion of allowing a multiparty system or private land own- 
ership; the country is also not racked by the political 
and/or racial polarization that characterizes the other 
two countries. Nicaragua has a multiparty system, with 
the government headed by the fragile UNO (National 
Opposition Union) coalition. Although the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front was defeated in the elections 
of February 1990, it remains the strongest single polliti- 
cal party in the country and, because the UNO is split, 
has an effective veto over important economic legisla- 
tion. Guyana also has a multiparty system, but the Peo- 
ple’s National Congress (PNC) has remained in power for 
three decades on the basis of elections considered by 
most observers as fraudulent. Although originally a het- 
erodox Marxist party, the PNC has lost its ideological fer- 
vor. In forthcoming elections, it is confronting a difficult 
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struggle, especially against an orthodox Marxist-Lenin- 
ist group, the People’s Progressive Party (PPP). 

In some ways, the policy problems in the three coun- 
tries are similar. For instance, all three face raging infla- 
tion. But the three countries are also quite different. Be- 
tween 1979 and 1988, gross agricultural production 
decreased at an average annual rate of 2.4 percent in 
Guyana and 3.0 percent in Nicaragua; by contrast, in 
Vietnam, gross agricultural production appeared to 
have increased at a rate faster than population growth. ' 
Indeed, Vietnam became an important exporter of rice 
in 1989, and agricultural production there appears to 
have achieved another significant increase in 1990. 
Nevertheless, nutritional standards remained low there 
in comparison to those of most other Asian nations. 

With these general comments in mind, | turn to a 
more detailed examination of the three countries. 


Guyana. In Guyana, sugar and related products ac- 
count for roughly 40 percent of exports. The govern- 
ment nationalized all of the sugar estates in the mid- 
1970’s and converted them into state farms. Although 
nationalization did not occur in other sectors, rice (the 
nation’s food staple) as well as cattle products were un- 
til recently marketed exclusively through a government 
purchasing agency. Some nominal collective farms 
produced other crops, but by 1990, they were operat- 
ing as private farms. 

Although the country’s long-time president, Forbes 
Burnham, died in 1985, economic reform under his 
successor, Desmond Hoyte, did not begin in earnest 
until 1988, when the government began to cooperate 
with the International Monetary Fund. The three-year 
“Economic Recovery Programme” announced in 1989 
was aimed on the macroeconomic level at reducing the 
deficit of the governmental budget, achieving balance- 
of-payments stability, and refinancing the external debt 
so as to become eligible for new loans from the World 
Bank and other international organizations. At the mi- 
croeconomic level, the program outlined an ambitious 
drive to privatize and marketize. 

Politics and economics in Guyana are dominated by 


'For all three countries, | draw upon the data bank of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization; these data underlie FAO publications such as 
Production Yearbook. For Vietnam, FAO data suggest that gross 
agricultural production increased in the period at an average annual rate of 
4.4 percent at a time when population was increasing at a rate slightly 
higher than 2 percent. The production results are quite similar to those 
published by United States Department of Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service, World Indices of Agricultural and Food Production, 
1977-86, Statistical Bulletin 759, Washington, DC, 1988. Both data series 
for Vietnam build upon official Vietnam data series for individual crops; 
as a consequence they may be overstated. 
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a crucial racial/political factor. Most of the entrepre- 
neurs in the city, as well as most of the sugar and rice 
farmers, are descendants of emigrants from the Indian 
subcontinent. The Indo-Guyanese constitute a bare 
majority of the entire population and have been the 
power base of the PPP. For more than three decades, 
however, political power has been held by the PNC, 
which has its power base among the Afro-Guyanese 
concentrated in the urban areas and in the bauxite min- 
ing regions. Amer-Indians constitute less than 5 per- 
cent of the population and have little political or eco- 
nomic significance. 

The dominance of the PNC has had a number of 
economic consequences, but perhaps the two most 
important have been the general neglect of agricultural 
production, especially sugar and rice, and the gov- 
ernment’s aggressive use of patronage privileges to 
strengthen its political support. For instance, the 1980 
census reported that roughly 20 percent of the labor 
force was employed directly in the government sector. 

Steps such as privatization, improvement in the eco- 
nomic status of the agricultural sector through greater 
investment, devaluation to encourage exports, reduc- 
tion in the size of the government, or the holding of a 
completely free and fair election would greatly change 
the relative economic and political positions of the 
Indo- and Afro-Guyanese communities, as well as the 
fortunes of the PPP. This racial/political factor may be 
an important reason why the government has fallen be- 
hind its timetable for liberalizing foreign trade and insti- 
tuting other reform measures benefiting agriculture. It 
may also explain why the election, constitutionally man- 
dated for 1990, has been postponed until “sometime” 
in 1991. 


Nicaragua. Before the Sandinistas came to power in 
1979, Nicaragua exported a variety of crops. Although 
a considerable share of these exports were produced 
by large estates, middle- and small-size producers 
also contributed an appreciable share, especially in 
coffee exports. 

With the expropriation of the estates of the Somoza 
family and his close associates shortly after the suc- 
cess of the Sandinista revolution in 1979, about 20 per- 
cent of the agricultural land came under state control. 
More than three-quarters of this land was converted 
into state farms, and the remainder was turned over to 
cooperatives and “‘pre-cooperatives” (where farmers 
only carry out certain functions in common). Later, the 
Sandinista government confiscated many of the re- 
maining large private estates and a number of middle- 
sized private farms, bringing to 28 percent the propor- 
tion of total farm land under public ownership. 


Originally, the government planned to expand great- 
ly the state farm sector, since it believed this was the 
simplest way to increase agricultural exports. The 
peasants resisted this approach, having taken serious- 
ly the earlier Sandinista promise of land for all. Bowing 
to these political demands, as well as to the necessity of 
obtaining peasant loyalty in the regime’s struggle 
against the resistance fighters, the Sandinistas began, 
after 1985, to give land titles to individual peasants 
and either to privatize or to convert into cooperatives a 
number of state farms producing crops suitable for 
smallholders. 

When the UNO coalition, headed by Violeta Barrios 
de Chamorro, took over the government in April 1990, it 
originally intended to return all lands confiscated by the 
Sandinistas to their original owners, except for Somoza 
lands expropriated in 1979. In the summer, however, 
two major strikes of government workers, instigated by 
Sandinista-dominated unions, forced the government 
to reverse its planned removal of Sandinista officials. 
Then, aseries of land takeovers by different groups be- 
gan. The former resistance fighters, who did not re- 
ceive the land promised by the UNO government, be- 
gan to take over some of the cooperatives.* Members 
of the Agricultural Workers’ Union (ATC) also began to 
take over not only some of the state farms to prevent 
their return to the former owners, but also some farms 
that the Sandinistas had never nationalized. Finally, 
workers on still other farms that were returned to the 
previous owners refused to leave or to pay rent. It 
proved difficult to dislodge these groups without the 
active assistance of the Ministry of Defense, which is 
headed by Humberto Ortega Saavedra, a leading San- 
dinista and a brother of former President Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra. In October 1990, in what is known as the 
“concertacion process,” the government reached a 
political compromise on the land issue with all major 
political forces in the country with the exception of 
COSEP, the interest group of the private entrepreneurs. 
| discuss details of this compromise below. 

The inability of the government to enforce ownership 
claims has discouraged new investment, its attempts to 
curb inflation have reduced the availability of credit to 
agriculture, and its focus on certain illusory monetary 
measures—such as introduction of the gold cordoba in 
May 1990—diverted attention from the real economic 
problems during a critical period. After a year in office, 
the UNO government is only beginning to attack the 
economic situation in a serious fashion. 


Although tendentiously written, a detailed and useful account of such a 
struggle in one Nicaraguan town can be found in “Waslala: Anatomy of a 
Conflict,” Envio (Managua), No. 112, 1990, pp. 11-15. 
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Vietnam. Vietnam differs from the other two countries 
under study because land reform and redistribution of 
ownership had taken place in both North and South pri- 
or to collectivization. Land reform occurred in the North 
between 1945 and 1956, followed by collectivization, 
which was essentially completed by 1960. However, 
some three-quarters of the cooperatives formed in this 
process were cooperatives in name only—that is, criti- 
cal production decisions were made by small groups 
within the cooperative, rather than by the unit as a 
whole. In the South, the noncommunist government 
carried out a thorough land reform between 1970 and 
1973.3 The Communist government started to collectiv- 
ize there shortly after the takeover of the South in 1975, 
and the process was said to be about three-quarters 
complete by 1986, although most of these “collectives” 
were really pre-cooperatives resembling the mutual- 
aid teams in China of the early 1950's. 

In 1979, the Sixth Plenum of the VCP Central Commit- 
tee planted the seeds of reform by approving stable 
long-term production quotas and granting permission 
to farmers to sell above-plan produce on the market. 
The basic elements of a “contract system” were thus in- 
troduced. Essentially, the cooperative would carry out 
such farming functions as seed preparation, plowing, 
fertilizing, irrigation, and pest control, and would con- 
tract with the household or small group for transplant- 
ing, weeding, and harvesting. A two-to-three-year con- 
tract would specify the inputs to be provided by and the 
outputs to be delivered to the cooperative; all produc- 
tion above the contracted quantities could be con- 
sumed by the household or sold, although limitations 
were placed on the private sale of grain and pork. Farm 
prices were allowed to rise relative to other prices. In 
many ways, this contract system, which was not imple- 
mented on alarge scale until 1981-82, differed from the 
“responsibility system” in China and must be consid- 
ered more as a piecework incentive program. The top 
leadership was quite split on matters of farm organiza- 
tion and was not yet ready for radical change. 

At the Sixth VCP Congress in 1986, further changes 
in the agricultural system were introduced, agriculture 
was given the highest investment priority, and collectiv- 
ization of the southern provinces was deemphasized. 
By 1988, the cooperatives had lost their direct role in 
production and were leasing their lands to households. 


%Adam Fforde, The Agrarian Question in North Vietnam, 1974-1979, 
Armonk, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1989, has a first-rate discussion of the collectives 
in the North. Melanie Beresford, National Unification and Economic 
Development, New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1989, discusses the land reforms 
in the South and has a graph (p. 101) showing the marked equalization in 
land holdings that had occurred among South Vietnamese farmers. 
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Other significant changes occurred to move the system 
toward a market system composed of smallholders. Of 
these, the most important was the dropping of compul- 
sory production quotas. 

This Vietnamese version of perestroyka, which was 
labeled doi moi, was implemented carefully under the 
eyes of a basically conservative Communist leader- 
ship. Political controls ebbed and flowed over the de- 
cade of the 1980's, depending upon internal political 
factors, but the results did not seem auspicious for de- 
mocracy. In 1990, the economic reform program had 
stalled, in part because of the difficulties the govern- 
ment had in coping with the decline in economic aid 
from the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe.* 


Changes in Land Ownership 


Decollectivization involves the resolution of land 
ownership claims of five groups: the previous owners, 
the current workers on the land, the citizenry as a 
whole, the large farms as corporate entities, and the 
government. Obviously, resolution of these conflicting 
interests is an intensely political process, whose out- 
come varied in the three countries under review, de- 
pending upon the particular constellation of political 
forces. For a variety of reasons, none of these countries 
seemed prepared to give the confiscated land back to 
the former owners as is currently under way in the for- 
mer East Germany and in Czechoslovakia. 


Land ownership in Nicaragua. Not only would return- 
ing the land confiscated by the Sandinistas to its previ- 
ous owners result in a highly unequal division of land, 
but it also would be an impossible course of action for 
the UNO government to carry out, because of the land 
takeovers. In the “concertacién agreement” of October 
1990, the UNO government pledged to recognize all 
land titles granted by the Sandinista government, in- 
cluding those given to the collective farms as entities. 
Since the government did not recognize land claims of 
the Somoza family or the Somozas’ close associates, 
this meant that only part of the land in the state farms 
—amounting to roughly 4 to 5 percent of total farm 
land—was under physical dispute. National Agrarian 


4Useful recent discussions about the Vietnamese economic reforms 
include: Charles Joiner, “The Vietnam Communist Party Strives to Remain the 
Only Force,” Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), November 1990, pp. 1053-66; 
Steven Erlanger, “Its Gains Dissipated, Vietnam Tries to Salvage its 
Economy,” The New York Times, Feb. 18, 1991; and Jozef Van Brabant, 
“Reforming a Socialist Developing Country—The Case of Vietnam,” 
Economics of Planning (Birmingham, United Kingdom), No. 14, 1990, 
pp. 209-29. 


Commissions, composed of representatives of the ma- 
jor political groups, were set up in each region to at- 
tempt to resolve the conflicting claims on a case-by- 
case basis to prevent additional land takeovers. Those 
previous owners of confiscated land who could not re- 
ceive back their land were promised either equivalent 
land elsewhere or compensation. Today, given the lack 
of government funds for these compensation payments 
and the land hunger of the returning resistance fighters, 
returning Nicaraguan refugees, and other landless 
—who together amount to roughly 20 percent of the 
farm population—neither alternative appears feasible. 
As of early 1991, no resolution of this problem was in 
sight. 

According to current plans, the state farms not re- 
turned to the previous owners will somehow be divided 
among the workers, either in the form of cooperatives or 
as private farms. The land in existing producer cooper- 
atives belongs to all the members as a corporate body, 
and these farms will continue to function as they always 
have, albeit without the subsidies they previously en- 
joyed. It seems likely, however, that the government will 
take measures to allow members wishing to leave the 
cooperative to take their share of the land. It may also 
take steps to facilitate the voluntary dissolution of the 
cooperatives. 

Thus, in Nicaragua, decollectivization has mainly 
meant privatization of the state farms into individual or 
cooperative farms and a formalization of land claims by 
smallholders. Against its original instincts, the UNO 
government is, in effect, carrying out a land redistribu- 
tion based on smallholders and small cooperatives, 
which the Sandinistas, in their desire to follow a state- 
farm strategy, never quite managed to accomplish. 


Land ownership in Guyana. |n Guyana, the socialist 
government’s approach to collectivization was focused 
completely on the sugar estates. Moreover, the govern- 
ment did not need to worry about the claims of previous 
owners since the nationalization of the estates was not 
confiscatory and compensation was relatively fair. 

Decollectivization in this country has meant the pri- 
vatization of the state farms by selling them to any com- 
pany with managerial expertise that is willing to invest in 
them. In the fall of 1990, as a first step toward privatiza- 
tion, the government signed a two-year management 
contract with the English firm Booker Tate. A part of this 
firm, Booker McConnell, had owned most of the Guya- 
nese estates before nationalization and produced 
about 80 percent of Guyana’s sugar exports; moreover, 
the government still owed the company about 5 million 
pounds sterling in compensation payments incurred 
during the nationalization. 
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The new management contract gives Booker Tate a 
chance to evaluate the government's seriousness in 
pursuing a reform program, in actually implementing a 
liberal exchange-rate and tax regime, and in attracting 
capital from other governments and from international 
organizations. If taken, these steps would, of course, 
reduce the company’s risks in making future invest- 
ments in the operation. 

Those acquainted with the heated criticism leveled 
against the foreign estates prior to their nationalization 
in the mid-1970’s might be astonished at the current 
equanimity of the Guyanese regarding the return of the 
British raj. The government appears to view the con- 
tract with Booker Tate as an opportunity to obtain man- 
agerial expertise, as a source of funds for rehabilitation 
of an industry that could serve as a useful source of tax 
revenues in the future, and also, in a peculiar fashion, 
as a more effective voice of agricultural interests in the 
political process than the previous state-owned com- 
pany controlling the state farms. Unlike in Nicaragua, 
workers do not seem immediately interested in gaining 
ownership of the estates, although they have shown in- 
terest in holding ownership shares if a satisfactory ar- 
rangement can be worked out. The major agricultural 
labor union, dominated by the PPP, appears to believe 
that in the short run, sale of the sugar estates to foreign 
owners is the only way to raise the wages of sugar work- 
ers. The workers had been impoverished by the poli- 
cies directed against the agricultural sector by the PNC 
government in the past decade, especially the institu- 
tion of an overvalued exchange rate that eliminated 
profits of the estates. They see Booker Tate as a de- 
fender of their interests against the Afro-Guyanese. In 
short, “dependencia theory” has been turned inside 
out by the various Marxist factions in Guyana. 


Land ownership in Vietnam. |n Vietnam's North, the 
land was expropriated and nationalized several de- 
cades ago. Now, even if the government wanted to re- 
turn land titles, it would find the land registries inade- 
quate, making it difficult to determine and trace 
ownership claims. The government, however, wants to 
retain the cooperatives on the land as an economic unit 
performing primarily a service role, an idea that has its 
roots in Lenin’s “cooperative program” of 1923.° De- 
collectivization has meant the leasing of land for a peri- 
od of 10 to 15 years to peasant households in quanti- 


Near his death, Lenin wrote several brief articles urging the creation of 
service cooperatives in agriculture, while letting the peasants farm the land 
individually. Stalin's collectivization represented a direct repudiation of 
Lenin's ideas. See V. |. Lenin, Collected Works, Foreign Language Publishing 
House, 1960-71, Vol. 33, pp. 467-79, 


ties proportional to the number of workers within the 
household. The contract period seems too short to en- 
courage much individual investment in the land, and 
Vietnam appears to be following the lead of China in 
progressively lengthening the duration of the contract 
by permitting longer-term leases that are tradable and 
inheritable but that cannot be subleased. 

In the South, where collectivization was halted, the 
remaining private owners were apparently allowed to 
continue to use their property, although technically it 
belonged to the state. Where collectivization did occur, 
the use of land was either returned to the original owner 
or divided among the households farming it, in propor- 
tion to the number of workers. Returning to the status 
quo ante most frequently occurred in the pre-coopera- 
tives or nominal cooperatives; since the land was rela- 
tively equally distributed before collectivization, this did 
not entail great inequalities. 

Nevertheless, enormous land disputes have broken 
out in the South,® not just because of these ambiguities 
of division but also because it was the state and party 
cadre in the cooperatives who divided the land and, un- 
doubtedly, they used the opportunity to further their 
own interests just as their Chinese counterparts did. 
The disputes will likely continue well into the 1990's. 


General considerations. Several generalizations can 
be readily drawn. For one, the countries under study 
have shown little interest in the voucher schemes to dis- 
tribute state-owned assets that have attracted such at- 
tention in Eastern Europe and Mongolia.’ Except in 
Guyana, the interests of the former owners with claims 
on the land also do not seem well served. This is so be- 
cause the government is still controlled by a Marxist- 
Leninist party (Vietnam); or is too weak to enforce these 
rights (Nicaragua). 

The idea of returning all land to the former owners 
and then taxing absentee owners—a measure under 
serious discussion in Czechoslovakia—has attracted 
little attention in the countries under investigation, 
mainly because their ability to implement a careful tax 
arrangement is limited. The idea discussed of turning 
some of the large farms into corporations, with the 
workers holding individual shares, which has been dis- 
cussed in Eastern Europe, also seems to have little ap- 
peal. For most peasants of these Third World countries, 
aland title offers considerably more economic security 


SEconomist Intelligence Unit, Country Report: Indochina, Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia (London), No. 1, 1989. 

’Under the voucher systems, each adult citizen would be given 
vouchers that could be used to bid for and buy state assets such as 
apartments, equipment, enterprise shares, and land. 
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than a percentage share of some abstract entity whose 
management may be entirely beyond effective control 
by the putative owners of the land. 

Asset-stripping by party or state cadres is an ever- 
present danger in the decollectivization process. It 
occurred in Nicaragua in the form of the “pifata San- 
dinista,” in which, before the newly elected UNO 
government took power, the Sandinista government 
assigned land, houses, automobiles, and retail estab- 
lishments to the most faithful party cadres (and raided 
the treasury for all but US$3 million). All of these illegal 
transfers were confirmed in the “concertacion agree- 
ment.” Some transfers of wealth appear to have oc- 
curred in Vietnam in the second half of the 1980's, when 
party and state cadres distributed the lands to individ- 
ual households. Asset-stripping does not appear, how- 
ever, to have occurred in Guyana, because both the 
government and Booker Tate have good reasons to 
prevent such theft. 


Farm Size and Management 


Farm size is influenced by the technology employed, 
the economies of scale of production associated with 
that technology, and coordination problems between 
producers and processors. For instance, if cattle are 
raised primarily in barns, economies of scale are much 
greater than if the cattle are primarily raised on ranges 
with no investment in barns, as in Nicaragua. In the 
case of sugar, which is grown in all three countries, econ- 
omies of scale are not important in production per se, but 
coordination of the harvest with the mills is crucial since if 
the cane is not processed within three days after cutting, 
it begins to lose its sugar content. Although sugar has 
been successfully grown by smallholders, the coordina- 
tion problems are sufficiently complex that sugar growing 
is generally found on large estates that have an important 
ownership interest in a mill. 

These considerations mean that the ease of breaking 
up large collective or state farms depends very much 
on their major product and their technology. Additional 
problems of farm dissolution arise if the farms are highly 
capital-intensive, since this requires either more capital 
equipment for the individual farms or else sharing ar- 
rangements. Since the level of mechanization in state 
and collective farms is considerably lower in the Third 
World than in Eastern Europe, this problem is less se- 
vere. If, however, the periods for planting or harvesting 
are short (as in Guyana, because of the rainfall pattern), 
equipment-sharing necessitates risk-sharing arrange- 
ments as well, which are often costly to set up and 
administer. 


With regard to the management of the farms, the 
problems of decollectivization are much simpler than in 
Eastern Europe. In Guyana and Nicaragua, the central 
planning apparatus never did extend to the farm level, 
and both the state and collective farms had consider- 
able decision-making independence in the area of pro- 
duction; however, they were constrained by a variety of 
regulations regarding prices, wages, and investment. 
This means that changes in farm management are less 
a matter of thrusting new decision-making powers on 
the current managers than a matter of removing the in- 
direct measures that constrained their choices in the 
past. In Vietnam, as in Eastern Europe, central produc- 
tion controls extended to the farm level, but they were 
relatively simple and were dismantled in 1988 without 
great problems. 


Management issues in Guyana. A top manager of 
Booker Tate indicated that although the question is un- 
der review, he foresees no dramatic reduction in the 
sizes of the individual estates, except for the selling off 
of land used in an ill-fated crop diversification program 
initiated by the state-farm management. This is not only 
because sugar is a traditional large-estate product but 
also because of the complex and interrelated irrigation 
system, which requires constant maintenance on a 
large scale. 

Although the new managers in the sugar estates 
hope to be more effective than their state-appointed 
predecessors, they do not foresee making any drastic 
changes in management procedures. The former 
state-appointed managers themselves had not greatly 
changed the management system from that of the suc- 
cessful private companies except to take into account 
the declining funds available for investment and the 
loss of skilled personnel.® It is, therefore, government 
policies rather than the management system that the 
potential private owners will seek to change. It will be in- 
teresting to see how any new private owners will pre- 
vent a repetition of past government mistakes, particu- 
larly those relating to exchange rates. 


Management issues in Vietnam. Vietnam represents 
the opposite extreme. In the late 1980's, the govern- 
ment began to break up the largest state and collective 
farms. Furthermore, as noted above, the extension of 
the contract system after 1986 led to the division of the 
existing collective farms into small leaseholds, each 
managed by a single household. |In 1987, private plots 


8Based on an interview with a high functionary of the central office who 
had experienced the changeover from private to state ownership. 
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associated with the collective farms were also en- 
larged, and in the next year, compulsory delivery quo- 
tas were dropped. Given the labor-intensive methods 
used in Vietnamese agriculture, most of the crops— 
especially rice—do not exhibit important economies 
of scale, so large-scale farming has few credible 
economic justifications, in contrast to the situation in 
Guyana. 

The cooperatives were thus transforming themselves 
from a production to a service unit with important tech- 
nical, marketing, input-supply, and tax-collection func- 
tions; and the peasants could also choose to obtain in- 
puts either from the cooperative or from other sources. 
These alternative private services and inputs were 
more readily available in the South than the North. After 
paying their rent, which represented from 10 to 20 per- 
cent of gross production, the individual farmers had a 
greatly expanded range of choice about what to pro- 
duce and whether to sell their produce to the govern- 
ment or to private buyers. 

Other private economic activities in the rural areas 
were also encouraged. By the end of the decade, the 
cooperatives were leasing out considerable equipment 
to private entrepreneurs, as well as allowing individual 
households to own livestock and equipment; indeed, 
the cooperatives had sold off most of their livestock to 
individuals or households. During these changes, al- 
legedly 50 percent of the agricultural cadres lost their 
managerial positions. 

The government continues to draw up projections 
for production of various foodstuffs, but it directly 
intervenes in decision-making only on the state farms, 
which in 1986, accounted for roughly 9 percent of total 
farm land. In many cases, these farms focus on special- 
ized agricultural products for export, such as rubber. 


Management issues in Nicaragua. Nicaragua pre- 
sents a mixed picture. Some crops, such as sugar or 
cotton, appear suitable for large-scale production, 
while coffee and range cattle seem suitable for small- 
holders. Although many of the state farms are large, 
most of the producer cooperatives are relatively small 
and average only about 20 members and roughly 550 
hectares of total land.? Former Sandinista officials who 
administered the program to privatize some of the state 
farms in the late 1980's told me that their major criterion 
in deciding which farms to privatize was the type of 
crop grown on the farm, rather than whether it was los- 
ing money or not. Coffee and cattle farms appeared to 
them most suitable for such farm breakups. 

The UNO government is not breaking up any of the 
producer cooperatives, but many of these organiza- 
tions are dissolving of their own accord. At the begin- 


ning of 1991, the government appeared to have no poli- 
cy about dividing up those state farms turned over 
to the workers; this allowed them to make their own 
decisions about the matter as owners of the land. 
Farm breakups might also occur if only part of the state 
farm was given to the workers by the National Agrarian 
Commission. 

Since the Sandinista government did not intervene 
greatly in the production decisions on individual state 
or collective farms, farm managers were constrained 
only by the availability of credit, foreign exchange, and 
inputs. The budget constraints seemed soft, and most 
state farms lost money. A similar situation arose in the 
cooperative sector, since many of these farms received 
loans that were later forgiven. Undoubtedly, the man- 
agement systems on the remaining state and coopera- 
tive farms will change as fewer subsidies are provided 
by the government and their own budget constraints 
become harder. These changes represent an adapta- 
tion from below, rather than the result of any directive 
from above. 


General issues. |n some East European countries, 
many members of the collective farms did not want to 
break up farms and return to individual farming. By con- 
trast, in Vietnam, there is no evidence suggesting that 
collective farm members were reluctant to return to 
household farming. The situation in Nicaragua seems 
more complex. On some farms | visited, the peasants 
were reluctant to break up the cooperative for three ma- 
jor reasons. First, on some farms, the land in particular 
places is usable only for particular crops, so that the co- 
operative allows risk-sharing among the members. 
Second, some farms are so mechanized that it would 
be difficult to devise methods of individual farming, giv- 
en that sharing the machinery or renting it from a ser- 
vice unit is risky and inconvenient. Third, collective 
farming offers companionship in work that is not avail- 
able on individual farms. On the other hand, | also found 
collective farms where people wanted to leave but 
could not obtain their share of the land, or where the by- 
laws (which vary considerably from farm to farm) were 
written in a manner to exclude dissolution. 


°These data are for 1988 and were calculated from CIERA (Centro De 
Investigacion y Estudios de la Reforma Agraria), La Reforma Agraria en 
Nicaragua, 1979-1989 (Agrarian Reform in Nicaragua, 1979-1989), 
Managua, DTGA, 1989, Vol. 8. This volume presents two sets of data on the 
land of the producer cooperatives (CAS or Sandinista Agrarian 
Cooperatives). | am using the larger figure, which apparently covers all land, 
including range land. 

Between 1986 and 1988, producer cooperatives increased their share 
of total farm land only 0.3 percent, which means that the net effect of these 
changes was that 90 percent of the reduction in state-farm land was 
accounted for by an increase in private farms. 
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Complementary Policies 


Decollectivization can only result in a more produc- 
tive agricultural sector if a series of complementary pol- 
icies are pursued. These policies relate to both the 
macro- and microeconomic levels. 


Macroeconomic policies. My argument regarding 
the first set of policies is very simple: for decollectiviza- 
tion to succeed in Third World countries for which agri- 
cultural exports are important, macroeconomic stability 
is essential. If this is not achieved, then agriculture is 
not able to develop economically and decollectiviza- 
tion is imperiled. 

The critical economic problem is inflation.'° For in- 
stance, in the four years from 1987 through 1991, the 
consumer price index rose at an average annual rate of 
roughly 5,240 percent in Nicaragua, 162 percent in 
Vietnam, and “only” 75 percent in Guyana. During the 
transition from a centrally planned to a market econo- 
my, some important sources of government revenues 
are lost while, at the same time, the rising unemploy- 
ment that accompanies such a transition places addi- 
tional demands on government expenditures. In all 
three countries, the government has had to finance its 
expenditures by issuing more currency, either directly 
or through the central bank, so that inflation has been 
inevitable. 

Urban interests can more easily than rural groups 
mobilize political support of large masses of people to 
prevent cuts in particular governmental programs af- 
fecting them; as a consequence, expenditures for such 
programs as agricultural extension work or rural infra- 
structure development are more likely to be cut back 
or eliminated. This has occurred in both Guyana and 
Nicaragua. 

Although it might seem logical that the rural sector 
would profit from inflation—after all, everyone in the na- 
tion must eat, so foodstuffs should fetch relatively high 
prices—a number of offsetting factors must be noted. If 
prices for agricultural produce are officially set or there 
is a fixed exchange rate, prices for foodstuffs inevitably 
lag behind the inflation rate. Thus, real prices paid to 
farmers for agricultural exports cannot keep pace. This 
is most dramatically seen in Guyana, where the prices 
of foodstuffs sold on the free market outpaced inflation, 
while for many years the producer prices paid for agri- 
cultural exports lagged behind inflation as the ex- 
change rate became increasingly overvalued. From 
data | saw for Nicaragua, a similar phenomenon oc- 
curred there. 

Although the lagging exchange-rate changes lead to 


lower prices (in domestic currency) for imported agri- 
cultural inputs such as fertilizers, pesticides, machin- 
ery, and spare parts, such imports must compete with 
demands from other sectors for inexpensive imports. 
Since the agricultural sector seldom is given the high- 
est priority for scarce foreign exchange, the volume of 
imported agricultural inputs either falls or is allocated to 
those rural groups with the greatest political influence, 
namely the state farms. In this scramble for scarce im- 
ported agricultural inputs, it should not be surprising 
that the private farmers are usually at the end of the 
queue, either because they are unorganized or be- 
cause their interest groups are weak. 

In the governments’ fight against inflation, credit con- 
trols are an important weapon. Given that there are 
longer production lags in agriculture than in most other 
sectors, these controls hit the agricultural sector rela- 
tively harder than other sectors. Since credit scarcity 
also encourages private investments with very high 
yields and rapid payoffs, the share of agriculture in total 
investment may also decline at a time when decollecti- 
vization requires additional agricultural investments. 
Furthermore, in any situation where some agricultural 
prices are controlled while others are not, the resulting 
price distortions also lead to inefficient allocation of in- 
vestment resources. 

In all three countries under review, the governments 
have attempted to achieve macroeconomic equilibri- 
um by raising taxes, cutting government expenditures, 
limiting credit, and raising real interest rates. These are 
difficult and politically painful tasks, particularly for gov- 
ernments without effective tax-collection agencies. By 
the beginning of 1991, none of the governments of the 
three countries had yet reined in inflation. In Vietnam, 
policy problems have been made grimmer by the re- 
duction in credits from the Soviet Union, the fall in world 
prices of some important exports, and unemployment 
arising not just from soldiers returning from Cambodia 
but also from workers released from enterprises strug- 
gling to become profitable in the new era of hard bud- 
get constraints." 


Microeconomic policies: On the microeconomic lev- 
el, the key issue is creation of a competitive agricultural 


'°For Guyana, | draw upon data presented by Bank of Guyana, 
Statistical Bulletin (Georgetown), June 1990. Unfortunately, when inflation 
accelerated in late 1989, the government stopped collecting price 
statistics; for developments since then, | have used, as a proxy for domestic 
price increases, the rise in the free-market exchange rate. For Nicaragua, | 
draw upon data presented in International Monetary Fund, /nternational 
Financial Statistics (Washington, DC), No. 44, January 1991. For Vietnam, 
the data come in large part from Van Brabant, loc. cit., and Erlanger, loc. cit. 
“Erlanger, loc. cit. 
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sector. By this, | mean establishment of a situation in 
which farmers can decide to whom they want to sell 
their production and from whom they wish to buy their 
inputs. During most of the 1980's in all three countries, 
farmers had to sell their most important products, par- 
ticularly export crops, to a monopsonistic state pur- 
chasing agency and purchase their important farm in- 
puts from a monopolistic state selling agency. In small 
countries, the role of foreign trade is a much more im- 
portant element in the formation of a competitive agri- 
cultural sector than it is in large countries. And in the 
countries under study, agriculture has also played an 
important role in total foreign trade. In Guyana and Nic- 
aragua, a high percentage of agricultural inputs are im- 
ported; this is less the case in Vietnam. If the agricultur- 
al sector is to become competitive, as top policy- 
makers in all three countries have declared, these 
monopolies and monopsonies must be eliminated, do- 
mestic price controls must be removed, and the ex- 
change rate must be set at a realistic level. Let me add 
that an assessment of domestic competitive conditions 
in any of these countries is difficult because of the lack 
of systematic information. 


The situation in Guyana. Since the early 1980's, Guy- 
ana has moved a long way toward competitive domes- 
tic trade in agricultural products. By mid-1990, domes- 
tic price controls existed only for sugar, rice, powdered 
milk, margarine, and salt, and in early 1991, the list was 
even shorter. The government role in food processing 
and crop purchasing has been declining: although the 
sugar estates and mills remain a state-owned monopo- 
ly, for other crops, the situation has been changing rap- 
idly. For example, a high official of the Guyana Rice 
Marketing Board told me that whereas in 1988, about 
70 percent of the rice milling capacity of Guyana was 
state-owned, by the beginning of 1991, the figure had 
fallen to 20 percent. Some of the government mills 
were sold off, primarily to foreign consortia, while some 
small private mills were expanded so as to reach the 
level of operations where average costs level off. The 
scope of private exporting of rice was also greatly 
expanded. 

Under the prodding of the International Monetary 
Fund, the Guyanese government in March 1990 legal- 
ized a free market in foreign exchange (the “cambio 
system’), which allows those wishing to import farm in- 
puts to obtain the necessary foreign exchange. Private 
traders soon began to import agricultural inputs, espe- 
cially small items such as spare parts. The major func- 
tion of one of the two ministers at the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture (a bizarre administrative arrangement) is to facili- 
tate the import of needed agricultural inputs. 
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In the last few years, the Guyanese currency has 
been massively devalued so that the foreign price for 
exports is now much higher in domestic currency units. 
An important result is that in 1989, the sugar estates 
showed a significant profit for the first time in a decade 
while, at the same time, government revenues from 
sugar export taxes increased almost tenfold.'* At the 
beginning of 1991, the official exchange rate was 
roughly 50 percent of the free-market rate, and the key 
exports (rice, Sugar, and bauxite) were still carried out 
at this official rate, with the exporters retaining a rela- 
tively small share of the foreign-exchange receipts. 
Again with the prodding of the International Monetary 
Fund, in March 1991, the government finally tied the of- 
ficial exchange rate to the free-market rate so that now 
all exports and imports are carried out at a relatively re- 
alistic exchange rate. Under current tax arrangements, 
this will probably mean the end of domestic price con- 
trols on sugar and rice, since exports will serve as an al- 
ternative market if the domestic price is lower than the 
foreign price; this linkage could, however, be cut by the 
imposition of variable export taxes. 

Whether or not exchange rates will continue to move 
freely remains to be seen. Top government officials 
dealing with foreign exchange are worried that fluctua- 
tions in the exchange rate will discourage export trade 
and that the repeated devaluations will serve as an in- 
dependent source of inflation. However, since these 
same Officials have proven themselves unable to man- 
age the exchange rate without adverse economic ef- 
fects, the country may have no other choice but to let 
the exchange rate float. 


The situation in Nicaragua. By January 1991, Nicara- 
gua had no price controls in the domestic trade of agri- 
cultural commodities, except for milk. Domestic trade 
in foodstuffs had already been diversified under the 
Sandinista government, so that government, coopera- 
tive, and private companies competed against each 
other. For both exports and imports, however, the situa- 
tion was different. At the beginning of 1991, most export 
trade of agricultural outputs was still conducted by 
state monopsonies paying fixed prices, and most agri- 
cultural imports were channeled through state monop- 
olies, although plans were under way to break these 
monopolies. Two excuses were given for the delay in 
breaking up these organizations: the Nicaraguan con- 
stitution (written by the Sandinista government) for- 


'2Curiously, this cannot be seen in the official statistics on taxes (e.g., 
Bank of Guyana, op. cit.), but can only be determined from the footnotes of 
Guyana Sugar Corporation, Annual Report and Accounts, 1989, 
Georgetown, 1990. 
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bade private foreign trade in important exports and im- 
ports; and the state companies had also signed supply 
and purchase contracts with foreign buyers and sellers 
for a year in advance. 

| was told in early 1991 that plans to open both export 
and import trade would not be fully implemented until 
the end of the year. Anumber of private traders, as well 
as two service cooperatives (one sponsored by the 
Sandinistas, the other by the large private producers) 
are making plans to conduct export and import opera- 
tions and to establish or to rehabilitate buying and sell- 
ing centers in the countryside. 

Despite massive devaluations, hyper-inflation has 
outrun the fall in the exchange rate. At the beginning of 
1991, the situation was particularly confusing because 
the country had two official currencies and at least 
three exchange rates. The black market in foreign ex- 
change was not legal, but it was tolerated. For the regu- 
lar cordoba, the official exchange rate was changed 
weekly; however, it lagged behind the black-market 
rate. The gold cordoba, introduced in May 1990, was 
tied 1 to the dollar. Most contracts were supposed to be 
written in gold cordobas, and it was supposed to sup- 
plant the regular cordoba. Unfortunately, it was not 
freely convertible into dollars; indeed, given the trade 
deficit, it was hard to understand how the government 
expected convertibility to be maintained. In early 
March 1991, the government finally devalued the gold 
cordoba at a rate of 5 to the dollar, set a rate of 
5,000,000 old cordobas to one gold cordoba, and start- 
ed to phase out the old cordoba. It is as yet unclear, 
however, whether the government will be able to 
achieve monetary and fiscal stability so as to maintain 
the new exchange rate. 


The situation in Vietnam. Although attempts in the 
mid-1980’s to unify and reform domestic food prices in 
Vietnam were not successful, the government contin- 
ued its policy efforts in this direction, and several key 
changes in 1988 and 1989 portend more success. For 
one, the government eliminated food subsidies to ur- 
ban areas and ceased selling food at low prices on a ra- 
tioned basis, even as it tried to cushion the impact on 
urban consumers by instituting wage supplements and 
adjustments. A key step taken in 1988 was the elimina- 
tion of barriers to the transfer of foodstuffs from one 
province or district to another. Finally, the government 
has tried to stabilize the commercial environment by in- 
troducing five-year contracts for farm taxes. 

Private trade of agricultural products is handicapped 
because most of the distributional infrastructure, as 
well as a considerable share of food processing, is in 
the hands of the state. One finds statements that food 


markets have not become integrated on a national 
scale, but locally, market pricing appears to be taking 
hold. '$ 

Market pricing also seems to be taking hold on the in- 
put side of agriculture. Although the government has 
tried to maintain partial control by exchanging one kilo- 
gram of urea fertilizer for two kilograms of paddy, a ratio 
said to be consistent with border (import) prices, a free 
market in both rice and fertilizer exists; in certain areas, 
such as the Mekong delta, the price ratios are different 
than the official ratio. The establishment of legal alter- 
native sources of input supply has aided marketization 
in some areas. But the literature is unclear about the de- 
gree to which the production of certain key agricultural 
inputs remains monopolized; thus, the market prices 
probably do not reflect competitive pricing. At the end 
of the 1980’s, 90 percent of fertilizer was said to be ad- 
ministratively allocated. Toward the end of the decade, 
however, the government (evidently impressed by Chi- 
nese successes in this area) was encouraging off-farm 
industrial production in the rural areas, with the result 
that farmers may now have multiple sources of supply 
for more inputs. 

For a number of years, the government tolerated a 
black market in foreign currencies. In 1989, it signifi- 
cantly devalued the currency so that it was within 10 
percent of the free-market rate. Although inflation con- 
tinues, it appears that the official exchange rate has 
been kept relatively close to the black-market rate. In 
1989, specialized foreign trade enterprises that had 
operated under the Ministry of Foreign Trade were 
transferred to the individual production ministries, and 
moreover, foreign trade by firms at the provincial and 
private levels was also permitted. At the end of the de- 
cade, some processed agricultural goods were traded 
by near-monopolies owned by the state, so that Viet- 
nam must still take some important steps to achieve a 
more competitive foreign trade regime. The degree to 
which imported and domestic agricultural inputs com- 
pete against each other is unknown, but this is anoth- 
er area important for the success of the economic 
reforms. 


Other supporting policies. For decollectivization to 
lead to a flourishing private agricultural sector, the gov- 
ernment must follow a variety of other policies so that 
farmers can receive technical advice, commercial in- 
formation, credit, irrigation water, and other assistance 
to function effectively in a market economy. It also re- 
quires special measures to foster entrepreneurship. 
Herein lie some difficulties, because the institutional 


'8Van Brabant, loc. cit. 
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capacities of these governmental bureaucracies for 
carrying out appropriate policies are low and many of 
the functions of the various agencies overlap. 


Relationship Between Political and 
Economic Reforms 


Political democracy, private agriculture, and econo- 
mic prosperity do not always occur simultaneously. As 
the example of the four Asian tigers (Hong Kong, the 
Republic of Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan) demon- 
strates, impressive economic growth can occur in rela- 
tively authoritarian states. For Third World countries 
wishing to move from a collectivized to a market-orient- 
ed agricultural sector, several considerations related to 
politics must be brought to bear. 

The government and the political party in power gen- 
erally have much less presence in the rural areas of 
Third World countries than they had in Eastern Europe 
(China being an important exception). This means, as 
argued above, that central intervention into decision- 
making on the farms is less obtrusive than it was in Eas- 
tern Europe and that political change at the center re- 
sults in fewer changes in the countryside. Moreover, it 
can be argued that given the relative isolation of the 
countryside and the lack of communications, most rural 
residents may be less concerned about their lack of ci- 
vil and political liberties than urban dwellers. In the 
communist world, it has been the urban dwellers, not 
the farmers, who have usually been at the forefront of 
the fight for political reforms. In recent elections in Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and the Soviet Union, the communist 
party received a higher percentage of votes in the rural 
areas than in the cities. 

Vietnam has attempted to decollectivize with very lit- 
tle political change. The Communist party still has a 
monopoly of power, and civil and political liberties have 
not been greatly expanded. Although there were cer- 
tain periods during the 1980's when greater freedom of 
expression was permitted, the forces pushing for de- 
mocracy suffered some serious setbacks in 1990. If the 
Vietnamese decollectivization is successful, this case 
will offer strong evidence for my hypothesis that in Third 
World countries, the linkage between economic and 
political reform, especially in the rural areas, is weak 
and that a country can have household agriculture 
functioning in a market environment without significant 
political reforms or political decentralization. 

In many Third World countries wishing to decollecti- 
vize, however, one strong argument can be made for 
linking politics with privatization and marketization of 
the economy. This linkage may be the only way to at- 
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tract foreign and domestic investment capital. In the 
traditional state-oriented economy of the socialist 
countries, the absence of democracy means that no 
matter what contracts are signed, private investment 
projects are still subject to arbitrary constraints and in- 
terventions by the government, especially where the in- 
vestor has little recourse to obtain financial restitution in 
the domestic courts. A market economy with a liberal 
trade regime reduces these political risks. 

At the same time, political liberalization can also lead 
to economic chaos, as previously-suppressed groups 
engage in a struggle for political power. To some ex- 
tent, this has happened in Nicaragua, where political 
reforms have outpaced economic reforms. The press is 
unfettered, political activities by any party are un- 
checked, and Civil liberties have increased. The politi- 
cal chaos in the country during 1990 and the govern- 
ment’s inability to enforce its will created investment 
risks; the macroeconomic disequilibria leading to infla- 
tion and an overvalued exchange rate created too 
many investment risks to attract much in the way of for- 
eign funds. 

Nevertheless, the ‘“concertacién agreement” of Oc- 
tober 1990 was an important step toward resolving the 
political crisis and, as | have argued above, establish- 
ing along-lasting agrarian reform that is based primari- 
ly on smallholder agriculture. If the government can 
master the macroeconomic problems, if the foreign 
and domestic trade regimes are liberalized, and if the 
farms can obtain inputs and credit, the agricultural sec- 
tor can achieve prosperity. But these are difficult tasks 
which, if they are not solved, may lead to a return of the 
Sandinistas in the next election and a possible reversal 
of many of the political reforms. 

In Guyana, political and economic reforms have 
gone hand in hand. Political and civil rights increased 
considerably after the death of President Burnham, '* 
and although there was an apparent setback in 1989, 
the situation still remains improved. By early 1991, poli- 
tical thuggery had declined, the opposition press was 
lively, and arbitrary political measures were reduced. 
Nevertheless, as | have argued above, there are rea- 
sons to doubt that both the economic and the political 
reforms will be completed. Indeed, one must be opti- 
mistic about the power of the International Monetary 
Fund to influence economic events in this destitute na- 
tion, and judge that the various opposition parties are 
incapable of overcoming their differences sufficiently 
to mount a serious threat to the ruling party’s domin- 


ance (and self-confidence), to believe that political 


'4Guyana Human Rights Association. Guyana Human Rights Report. 
Georgetown, 1988. 
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and economic reforms will continue to march together. 

The case studies of Guyana, Vietnam, and Nicara- 
guainsum, reveal quite different relationships between 
political and economic reforms. This diversity of experi- 
ence gives few grounds for optimism that political re- 
forms will accompany decollectivization. 


Summing Up 


The weakness of most Third World socialist regimes, 
combined with the fact that many of them collectivized 
without a prior land reform, means that decollectiviza- 
tion of cooperative farms by returning the land to the 
previous owners is generally very difficult and that 
some type of new land redistribution is necessary. Al- 
though state farms may be more easily returned to their 
former owners, aS shown by the Guyanese case, the 
Nicaraguan case illustrates this is not always so. 

A breakup of the state or collective farms depends in 
considerable measure on several factors: the particular 
crop or animal agricultural production that is carried 
out, the technology employed, the degree of mechani- 
zation, and the desires of the people involved. In the 
Third World, a number of crops grown on these farms 
are plantation crops for which economies of scale often 
pertain, so that individual farming can bring significant 
economic disadvantages. On the other hand, the farms 
are generally less capital-intensive, the technologies 
actually employed often do not, in fact, feature signifi- 
cant economies of scale, and the rural population is of- 
ten more willing to engage in household farming than 
are rural dwellers in Eastern Europe. 

Management changes on the former state and col- 
lective farms after decollectivization are generally not 


as severe in the Third World as in Eastern Europe for 
several reasons. In most cases, government interven- 
tion has been less obtrusive than in most East Europe- 
an countries. Indeed, in many Third World countries, 
either the private-farm sector is relatively more impor- 
tant or a larger share of the collective farms are collec- 
tives inname only and are not modeled after the classic 
Soviet kolkhoz. 

The problems faced by countries wishing to mar- 
ketize their agricultural sector depend more on their 
size than on the level of their economic development. 
Most of the Third World countries with state and collec- 
tive farms are relatively small. Thus, the major problem 
of marketization is reestablishing a competitive foreign 
trade sector, which in turn means setting a realistic ex- 
change rate and providing alternative exporters of agri- 
cultural produce and importers of agricultural inputs 
with whom the farms can deal. In the larger Third World 
countries, such as Vietnam, the problems of creating a 
market-oriented agriculture are more similar to those 
encountered in Eastern Europe. 

In the Third World, the degree to which a successful 
decollectivization depends on a significant political lib- 
eralization does not appear great, except if the given 
country wishes to attract foreign capital. During the 
1980's, China was an example of decollectivization oc- 
curring in a highly undemocratic political system, and 
Vietnam (and Laos) in the 1990’s may provide addition- 
al cases. 

The diversity of the Third World Marxist regimes 
makes it difficult to make more generalizations, but at 
least one thing is certain: the process of decollectiviza- 
tion will follow a quite different path than that now being 
taken in Eastern Europe. 
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Note 


Who Ousted Nikita Sergeyevich? 


Werner Hahn 


WHO led the plot to oust Nikita Sergeyevich Khru- 
shchev in October 1964? In Soviet reassessments of 
this event, historians and former leaders sharply dis- 
agree, with some blaming Mikhail Suslov, others Alek- 
sandr Shelepin, others Leonid Brezhnev, and still oth- 
ers Nikolay Podgornyy. 

Inthe current wave of glasnost’ and filling-in of “blank 
spots” in Soviet history, new information is being pub- 
lished about many episodes in Soviet political life—in- 
cluding the overthrow of Khrushchev. Soviet historians 
and political scientists with inside knowledge—such as 
Roy Medvedev and Fedor Burlatskiy—started a debate 
over Khrushchev’s overthrow by writing detailed new 
versions of the coup that were published in the official 
Soviet press in 1988. Subsequently, Khrushchev's son 
Sergey revealed fascinating new information about the 
coup from the perspective of Khrushchev and his fam- 
ily. In turn, the appearance of these versions prompted 
several retired Soviet leaders to make public their own 
versions based on their participation in the plot against 
Khrushchev. However, unlike other important episodes 
of Soviet history—for example, the arrest of Lavrentiy 
Beria—where one leader (Khrushchev) presented his 
insider's account (in several variations) and other par- 
ticipants were never heard from, this time we have been 
presented with varying versions by insiders. This un- 
precedented wealth of new information greatly en- 
hances our knowledge, but at the same time illustrates 
how difficult it is to get an objective, consistent version 
even from the participants themselves. 

The new information undermines the long-held inter- 


Werner Hahn is Senior Specialist for the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service (Reston, VA). The 
views in this article do not necessarily reflect the offi- 
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pretation that Suslov played the leading role—or at 
least one of the leading roles in the plot. Most new ver- 
sions assert that Suslov had little to do with it, that 
Brezhnev led the plot, along with Central Committee 
Secretaries Podgornyy and Shelepin and KGB Chair- 
man Vladimir Semichastnyy, and that the plot had been 
under way for many months and involved a large num- 
ber of Central Committee members. Perhaps most im- 
portant, the new versions make it clear that Khrushchev 
was not overthrown by his enemies (such as Suslov), 
but by some of his own protégés (Brezhnev, Podgor- 
nyy, Shelepin). 


Accounts in the West 


Previously, the most widely accepted view of the plot 
was that Suslov led it (based on his obvious opposition 
to Khrushchev for some time and also on his delivery of 
the October 1964 Central Committee plenum speech 
listing Khrushchev’s errors) and that Brezhnev and 
Podgornyy—who were close to Khrushchev—were 
persuaded to join only later. Michel Tatu’s account— 
written soon after the event—presented the most de- 
tailed and convincing arguments supporting this posi- 
tion. He contended that Suslov, the “main spokesman 
of the opposition,” was “unquestionably the spearhead 
of the opposition,” while Brezhnev, who “could not 
have played an active role in the preparations,” and 
Podgornyy, whose behavior before the overthrow ‘‘sug- 
gested that he was not a member of the plot,” were in- 
formed only at the last minute. Shelepin, Semichastnyy, 
and Ukrainian First Party Secretary Petro Shelest were 
promoted immediately after the coup, suggesting that 
they were being rewarded for their help.’ Tatu por- 
trayed the plot as originating only a few days before the 


‘Power in the Kremlin, New York, Viking, 1967, pp. 403, 351, 420. 
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coup and as restricted to a small circle—a logical as- 
sumption in view of the danger if such a plot were 
exposed. 

Later, dissident Soviet historian Roy Medvedev in- 
cluded explanations of the coup in books published in 
the West. In his first book on Khrushchev, Medvedev 
gave the lead role to Suslov, declaring that Central 
Committee members “were briefed mainly by Suslov”’ 
on the intended move against Khrushchev. This ac- 
count gave a lesser role to Brezhnev (Brezhnev phoned 
Khrushchev to persuade him to come back to Moscow) 
and made no mention of Podgornyy or Shelepin.? 

In a subsequent book, Medvedev provided more de- 
tail and also altered the story somewhat, labeling Sus- 
lov and Shelepin “the prime movers’; he also men- 
tioned that Khrushchev had briefly questioned Pod- 
gornyy about a possible plot, and described plotting 
during hunting and fishing trips hosted by Stavropol 
First Secretary Fedor Kulakov in September. He men- 
tioned that there had been rumors of a discussion 
about removing Khrushchev in early 1964. Medvedev 
asserted that Khrushchev vigorously fought his remov- 
al at the October 13 meeting of the Presidium (as the 
Politburo was then called).° 

Medvedev’s version—apparently based on some in- 
siders’ information—sounded convincing, but like 
Tatu’s, it is now being refuted on many points by the re- 
cent accounts of both observers and insiders. 


Accounts in the Soviet Press 


In the era of glasnost’, the first attempt to describe 
Khrushchev’s overthrow in detail in the Soviet press 
was presented by Roy Medvedev in 1988. He again 
portrayed Suslov and Shelepin as the ringleaders, 
whom Brezhnev later joined. Medvedev made no men- 
tion of Nikolay Podgornyy: 


At the center of the discussions were, as one could 
judge, M. A. Suslov and A. N. Shelepin. Of decisive 
importance was the joining of CPSU Central Commit- 
tee Secretary L. I. Brezhnev and USSR Defense Min- 
ister R. Ya. Malinovskiy.4 


According to Medvedev, it was Brezhnev who 
phoned Khrushchev on October 13 and persuaded 
him to return to Moscow to attend a Presidium meeting 
on agriculture. Semichastnyy met Khrushchev and Mi- 


?Khrushchev—The Years in Power, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1976, pp. 172-76. 

3Khrushchev, Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1982, pp. 227, 235. 

4Argumenty i Fakty (Moscow), No. 27, July 1988. 


koyan at the airport and escorted them to the Presidium 
meeting, where “Suslov and Shelepin raised the ques- 
tion of removing Khrushchev from all his posts.” Al- 
though Khrushchev at first stubbornly fought back, he 
eventually surrendered. At the plenum, Suslov deliv- 
ered along indictment of Knrushchev’s errors. Medve- 
dev also asserts that Stavropol First Secretary Kulakov 
organized hunting trips with other leaders to discuss 
moves against Khrushchev, and that former Presidium 
member Nikolay Ignatov engaged in similar discus- 
sions around the country. 

Burlatskiy—a speechwriter for Khrushchev and a 
long-time Central Committee official—followed Medve- 
dev with a remarkably detailed version of the coup in 
the September 14, 1988, issue of Literaturnaya Gazeta. 
He contended that Shelepin was the ringleader, along 
with Suslov and Brezhnev: 


Probably not everyone knows that Khrushchev’s over- 
throw was not planned by Brezhnev. Many people 
think that M. A. Suslov did it. In fact, it was the work of 
a group headed by A. N. Shelepin. They used to 
meet in the most unlikely places, usually at a stadium 
during a soccer match. And there they plotted. A 
special role was assigned to Semichastnyy, leader of 
the KGB, who was recommended for that post by 
Shelepin. His task was to replace Khrushchev’s 
bodyguard. And indeed, when Khrushchev was sum- 
moned to the CPSU Central Committee Presidium 
session from Pitsunda, where he was on vacation 
with Mikoyan at the time, on boarding the plane he 
saw a new bodyguard, not his own. Khrushchev ap- 
parently realized at once what was afoot, and unsuc- 
cessfully tried to persuade the pilot to land the plane 
in Kiev. 


Burlatskiy contends that it is still unclear when Shele- 
pin entered into the compact with Suslov and Brezh- 
nev. It is only clear that Shelepin joined first with the for- 
mer, then with the latter. Burlatskiy also wrote that the 
immediate pretext for the Presidium session was a 
speech by Khrushchev’s son-in-law Aleksey Adzhubey 
in West Berlin, where Adzhubey said flippantly that it 
would cost the Soviet Union nothing to accept the unifi- 
cation of Germany. The GDR leaders immediately ex- 
pressed their indignation to their Soviet colleagues, 
and this was the spark that started the conflagration. 

In a four-part series in the October 1988 issues of 
Ogonek, Khrushchev's son Sergey presented a dra- 
matic account of how he learned of the plot and sought 
to warn his father. According to him, the plot was led by 
Brezhnev, Podgornyy, Shelepin, and Semichastnyy, 
with former Presidium member Ignatov playing a big 
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role and Krasnodar First Secretary Georgiy Vorob'yev 
(not Stavropol First Secretary Kulakov) hosting the va- 
cationing leaders who discussed Khrushchev's remov- 
al. Brezhnev and Podgornyy, the senior CPSU secre- 
taries, undertook most of the political preparation, 
canvassing and persuading Central Committee mem- 
bers and regional party officials. Sergey wrote that 
Brezhnev and Podgornyy were the “key figures.” In 
talks with Presidium members, they repeatedly 
stressed how difficult it was to get along with Khru- 
shchev. According to Sergey, “Brezhnev complained 
of Khrushchev’s intolerance and sharp criticisms of 
him, especially about the fact that father once called 
him ‘lazy’.” Because of his “irresoluteness,” however, 
Brezhnev only spoke of holding a plenum to “criticize” 
Khrushchev, rather than actually daring to suggest re- 
moving him.° 

Sergey depicted Shelepin and Semichastnyy as 
playing especially devious roles, because to discred- 
it Khrushchev, they fabricated stories about Khru- 
shchev abusing his position by granting special favors 
to family members and relying on family members to 
conduct sensitive state matters (such as son-in-law 
Adzhubey’s 1964 diplomatic mission to West Ger- 
many). Shelepin raised accusations that he, Sergey, 
had taken advantage of his father’s position to acquire 
the title of doctor of science,® while Semichastnyy used 
KGB reports to portray Adzhubey’s diplomatic activi- 
ties in West Germany in a bad light.’ Semichastnyy, as 
KGB chief, also controlled Khrushchev’s guards, isolat- 
ed Khrushchev from his supporters, and escorted him 
from the airport to the Presidium meeting held to oust 
him. Sergey considered the conspirators all the more 
duplicitous because, he said, Shelepin had conscious- 
ly played up to him (Khrushchev’s son), while Semi- 
chastnyy had married Adzhubey'’s sister and was a 
close friend of Khrushchev's son-in-law.® 

In contrast to Medvedev, Sergey Khrushchev por- 
trayed Suslov as playing a minor role. He wrote that 
“according to rumors he knew nothing about the im- 
pending coup and when he found out, became very 
frightened.” Nevertheless, continued Sergey, Suslov 
“quickly reoriented himself” and agreed to be the one 
who phoned Khrushchev to persuade him to return 
from vacation to attend the Presidium meeting. He also 
delivered the main report against Khrushchev at 
the plenum. However, wrote Sergey, Suslov was “as- 
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signed” to deliver the report only because Brezhnev 
and Podgornyy had refused. 

Sergey’s account of the debate in the Presidium—an 
account related by Anastas Mikoyan to a close friend 
—had Shelepin listing Khrushchev’s errors “in the 
name of the others present,” Shelest and Gennadiy 
Voronov sharply attacking Khrushchev, with Brezhnev, 
Podgornyy, and Aleksey Kosygin remaining silent, and 
Mikoyan halfheartedly suggesting that Khrushchev be 
allowed to keep one of his leadership posts. '° 


The Direct Participants Speak Out 


These three accounts by interested observers 
prompted most surviving former Presidium members to 
give their own versions of the coup. Their versions differ 
considerably from those given above.'! 


Voronov’s account. Gennadiy Voronov (Politburo 
member from 1961 to April 1973) gave his version of the 
plot against Khrushchev in a November 18, 1988, /z- 
vestiya interview. He specifically said that “people now 
talk and write about Suslov as a key figure in those 
events,” which is inaccurate: 


The main thing in Suslov’s position was readiness to 
follow whoever was stronger at the given moment. 
Thus, in 1964, they gave him an already-prepared re- 
port just before the plenum. The chief ideologue just 
had to read it. And that is what he did. 


Mentioning Burlatskiy’s writings about the mid- 
1960's, Voronov continued: “Some authors today write 
that the ‘motor’ behind the plot was Shelepin, along with 
Semichastnyy. This is not so. The ‘senior comrades’ of 
that time treated Shelepin, who did not seek power, and 
Semichastnyy condescendingly, as yesterday's Kom- 
somols.” In fact, according to Voronov, Brezhnev was 
the originator of the plot. Moreover, Brezhnev had long 
been involved in preparing a coup and had attempted 
to recruit many Central Committee members: 


All this was being prepared for about a year. The 
threads led to Zavidovo, where Brezhnev usually 
went hunting. Brezhnev himself put by each name on 
a list of Central Committee members either a “plus” 
(for those who were ready to support him in the strug- 


°%Ibid., No. 43, October 1988, p. 28. 

'lbid., p. 27. 

11A few surviving former Presidium members of that era—Dmitriy 
Polyanskiy and Andrey Kirilenko—have yet to speak out. 
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gle against Khrushchev) or “minus.” Each person 
was individually worked over. 


Voronov stated that Brezhnev himself had worked on 
him (Voronov) for a “whole night.’'? 

Voronov then declared that Khrushchev had been 
better than Brezhnev. “Even N. S. Khrushchev’s clear 
errors weigh much less than the main things that he did. 
... Instead of correcting the errors of a brilliant person 
heading the party, we gambled on another person far 
less brilliant.” He praised Kosygin as much more com- 
petent, but complained that Brezhnev gradually beat 
him down. Voronov elaborated further on Khrushchev's 
good points in reminiscences published in the January 
1989 issue of Druzhba Narodov. 


Shelest’s account. Petro Shelest (Politburo member 
from November 1964 to April 1973) had begun speak- 
ing out earlier, in a June 23, 1988, Stroitel’naya Gazeta 
interview, in which he bluntly blamed Brezhnev and 
Suslov for simply seizing power in a ‘palace coup” that 
he now declared to have been a mistake. He stressed 
Khrushchev's positive side, portrayed Brezhnev as 
mainly interested in accumulating honors, and casti- 
gated Suslov for being interested only in power and the 
“preservation of the bureaucratic command system of 
management developed under Stalin.” 

After the appearance of Medvedev’s Argumenty / 
Fakty article about Khrushchev, Shelest was provoked 
to further frankness and wrote a letter to that periodical, 
which then interviewed him about Khrushchev. '? He 
proceeded to dispute Medvedev's article for overrating 
Suslov and his role: 


| believe that R. Medvedev’s article made Suslov the 
hero of the coup. His name is mentioned 18 times. | 
believe that that role is exaggerated. Under Khru- 
shchev, Suslov was not considered the second man 
in the leadership, as he was under Brezhnev. Other 
comrades prepared the report that Sus/ov delivered. 
The idea was that Brezhnev or, in the last resort, Pod- 
gornyy should deliver it. Brezhnev simply backed out, 
and Podgornyy categorically refused. Then Suslov 
was entrusted with doing it. 


According to Shelest, although Shelepin had taken 


'2adzhubey wrote in an October 1989 Ogonek issue (No. 41, p. 9) that 
Voronov in a “videotape recording” said that Brezhnev and Andropov had 
persuaded him to join by showing him a list of all the other Presidium 
members who had joined the plot. 

'3The January 14, 1989, issue of Argumenty i Fakty, which printed his 
interview, noted in the introduction that Shelest was responding to 
Medvedev's writings in their publication. 


some part in preparing the materials for the plenum, 
Suslov knew nothing of the conspiracy until almost the 
last moment. When he was informed, said Shelest, “his 
lips turned blue and his mouth tightened. He could 
barely utter: ‘What are you saying? There will be civil 
war’.” Although Suslov was made the hero, itis a role he 
does not deserve. From beginning to end, said Shelest, 
the decisive roles in Knrushchev’s removal belonged to 
Brezhnev and Podgornyy. 

Shelest went on to say that he ‘sincerely regretted” 
Khrushchev's overthrow and criticized his own part in it. 
He called Brezhnev “cowardly, mistrustful, and dull- 
witted,” labeled him as someone who “loved power 
and honors,” and declared that Suslov caused “more 
harm than good,” especially on nationality questions, 
and was basically a “Stalinist.” 

Shelest also told what happened at the October 13 
Presidium meeting that ousted Khrushchev, stating 
that “apparently | alone” have arecord of Khrushchev’s 
speech at the meeting, “since no stenogram was 
made.”'* He related parts of Khrushchev’s. speech 
which indicate that Khrushchev did not fight back. '® 

Shelest continued to publicize his version in vivid and 
probably self-serving articles and interviews. In an in- 
terview in the September 10, 1989, issue of Moskov- 
skiye Novosti, he assailed Burlatskiy’s version (that 
Shelepin led the coup) as an “invention” and declared 
flatly that “Brezhnev and Podgornyy headed it.” In long 
articles in the Ukrainian magazine Ukraina in mid- 
1990, '© Shelest discussed the 1964 events in great de- 
tail, relating how Brezhnev in a strange July 1964 visit 
sounded him out about his relations with Khrushchev and 
complained how difficult Knrushchev was to work with. 


‘40 later article by Marxism-Leninism Institute official Nikolay Barsukov 
mentioned, however, that Shelepin had taped Khrushchev's speech at the 
Presidium session and had given the tape to the institute's Central Party 
Archive. “How N. Khrushchev was ‘Dethroned’,” Obshchestvennyye Nauki 
(Moscow), No. 6, 1989, p. 134. 

'Shelest's interview prompted sniping against him in a Ukrainian 
Central Committee paper (controlled by his old rival and successor as 
Ukrainian first secretary, Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi) aimed at portraying 
Shelest as an unprincipled, ungrateful schemer who turned against his patron 
Khrushchev for careerist reasons. Complaining that Shelest's interview 
might lead “many readers” to consider Shelest a “principled, unstained 
communist leader who only defends truth and honesty,” a reporter who 
covered the Ukrainian leadership during the 1960's related in the March 22, 
1989, issue of the Ukrainian Central Committee newspaper Sil’ski Visti how 
Khrushchev promoted Shelest to Ukrainian first secretary in 1963 over other, 
better-qualified candidates and demoted then Ukrainian Premier 
Shcherbytskyi—one of the “farsighted, judicious leaders” who openly 
objected to Khrushchev’s scheme to set up separate industrial and 
agricultural party organs. Nevertheless, the reporter recalled, in October 
1964, Shelest viciously attacked Khrushchev and bragged to a Ukrainian 
party aktiv meeting that he had been one of the first to attack Khrushchev at 
the October Presidium session. 

‘| Foresaw Everything That Would Happen,” Ukraina (Kiev), No. 21 
May 1990, and No. 22, June 1990. 
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Brezhnev eventually became frustrated when Shelest 
cautiously refused to commit himself. Shelest afterward 
asked his patron Podgornyy what was going on and 
found that Podgornyy was involved in Brezhnev's plan, 
although “they did not trust each other.” 

Shelest at some point joined the plotting and, judging 
by his description, eventually wound up playing a lead- 
ing role because most of the others were simply too tim- 
id. Describing an early October meeting at Podgor- 
nyy’s dacha, he characterizes Brezhnev, Podgornyy, 
and Suslov as indecisive and unable to agree on what 
to do about Khrushchev and also claims that he was the 
one who opened the attack on Khrushchev at the Octo- 
ber Presidium session because others were too timid. 


Mazurov’s account. |n 1987 and 1988, Kirill Mazu- 
rov (Politburo member from March 1965 to November 
1978) gave two interviews to Komsomol papers in 
which he spoke of conflicts with both Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev, but not about the plot.'’ But the spate of sto- 
ries about the plot apparently also prompted him to re- 
spond, although in guarded fashion. 

In along 1989 interview, Mazurov detailed most of his 
conflicts with Khrushchev and Brezhnev and this time 
mentioned the plot, declaring that “assertions that a 
unified group of Stalinists removed Khrushchev are un- 
founded.”'® He argued that Khrushchev had done him- 
self in by alienating people through his own actions. In 
each of his interviews, Mazurov, despite his criticisms 
of Khrushchev and his confirmation of his own violent 
arguments with him, portrayed Khrushchev more favor- 
ably than Brezhnev. 


Semichastnyy’s account. |In an interview entitled 
“How They Removed N. S. Khrushchev,” Vladimir Se- 
michastnyy directly addressed the overthrow. '? He de- 
clared that discussions about the need to remove Khru- 
shchev had started in the spring of 1964 on the initiative 
of either Brezhnev or Podgornyy and that he had joined 
“from the very beginning.” Semichastnyy indicated that 
Kosygin had been brought into the plan only toward the 
end, in late September. 

In another interview, Semichastnyy raised the sub- 
ject again and disputed some of the details contained 
in the accounts by Burlatskiy and Sergey Khru- 
shchev.2° Complaining that “now much untruth is being 
written” about the ouster, he said: “Look how many for- 
mer Politburo members are alive: Shelepin, Shelest, 
Voronov, [Andrey] Kirilenko, Mazurov,” and added, 
“You don't have to even dig in the archives, [just] go 
and ask” them. For example, Semichastnyy com- 
plained, “everyone writes” that it was Suslov who 
phoned Khrushchev to persuade him to return to Mos- 


cow, but he insisted that Brezhnev made the call and 
that Khrushchev had refused to return, only changing 
his mind several hours later. ‘After all, | was a witness,” 
he declared. He ridiculed Burlatskiy’s assertion that 
Khrushchev had tried to get the pilot to fly him to Kiev to 
seek support and noted that Shelest already knew 
about the plot and would have arrested him anyway. 
Sergey Khrushchev wrote that his father was accompa- 
nied by the chief of his bodyguard, but Semichastnyy 
disputes this (“| prudently sent the chief of his body- 
guard on leave’). Semichastnyy maintained that he 
very much respected Khrushchev (more than he would 
say about Brezhnev) and that Khrushchev was not re- 
moved by aconspiracy but by party leadership bodies 
acting according to the rules. 


Adzhubey’s account. Khrushchev's son-in-law Alek- 
sey Adzhubey’s memoirs about the Khrushchev era, 
which appeared in the June and July 1988 issues of 
Znamya, said little about the plot against his father-in- 
law. (He mentioned only briefly that some of the in- 
trigues described by Sergey Khrushchev had eventu- 
ally come to Khrushchev's attention.) However, when 
later interviewed by Michel Tatu, he focused on Pod- 
gornyy as the main plotter.*' Tatu wrote: “It is not Suslov 
but Podgornyy whom Aleksey Adzhubey regards as 
the main organizer of the plot.” He quotes Adzhubey as 
follows: 


! knew [Podgornyy] well. He was a man of limited 
abilities, but greedy for power, crude, and not easily 
frightened. He was not like Brezhnev, who was easily 
frightened. It is now clear that he and others had 
been working on all the Central Committee members 
since the summer. Brezhnev also decided to stake 
everything during the summer. But that was after 
Podgornyy. 


Adzhubey added that at an October 14 airport meeting 
with visiting Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticos Tor- 
rado, Podgornyy said: “It’s all over. We have broken 
Khrushchev.” 


Shelepin’s account. A new round of memoir writing 
by Burlatskiy, Sergey Khrushchev, and USA and Cana- 


'7Komsomol'skaya Pravda (Moscow), Sept. 9, 1987; and Molod Ukrainy 
(Kiev), May 3, 1988. 

'8Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Feb. 19, 1989. 

'*How They Removed N. S. Khrushchev,” Argumenty i Fakty, No. 20, 
May 1989. 

20"'| Would Cope with Any Work,” Ogonek, No. 24, June 1989, 
pp. 24-26. 

211 e Monde (Paris), Feb. 19-20, 1989. 
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da Institute Director Georgiy Arbatov,** containing es- 
pecially unfavorable comments about Aleksandr She- 
lepin, irritated the latter so much that he finally broke his 
long silence. After years of refusing all requests to say 
anything in public—so as not to dignify the non-objec- 
tive writings about him, as he explained—he suddenly 
phoned Trud and offered his views of Khrushchev, 
Brezhnev, and Khrushchev's overthrow. In a series of 
articles, he directly disputed Burlatskiy, Sergey Khru- 
shchev, and Arbatov, and gave his side, along with 
negative pictures of Khrushchev and Brezhnev. 

On the overthrow, Shelepin declared that it was 
Brezhnev and Podgornyy who began talking to other 
top leaders about removing Khrushchev and that he 
(Shelepin) simply joined them. He denied Burlatskiy’s 
stories of his plotting with other former Komsomol lead- 
ers against Khrushchev. Also indicating that Suslov 
played a minor role, he declared that Brezhnev and 
Podgornyy talked with Suslov last, “because they did 
not fully trust him” and that Brezhnev—“not Suslov, as 
some are writing—phoned Khrushchev to get him to re- 
turn from vacation. Shelepin described in detail what in- 
dividual Presidium members said during the show- 
down with Khrushchev and presented a stenogram of 
what Khrushchev said in response to the attacks at the 
Presidium meeting.7° 


Conclusions 


It is ironic that many of those speaking out now and 
putting Khrushchev in a good light are leaders who 
clashed repeatedly with Khrushchev, who attacked 
him harshly in October 1964, and who benefited from 
his fall. Mazurov, by his own admission, fought con- 
stantly with Khrushchev. After years of being kept as a 
candidate member of the Presidium by Khrushchev, he 
was one of the biggest winners from Khrushchev's fall, 
rising to full Presidium member and first deputy premier 
in early 1965. Voronov, originally a Khrushchev pro- 
tégé, was in conflict with him by 1964 and probably was 
saved from his own political demise by Khrushchev's 
fall. Shelest, a protégé of Podgornyy, was promoted to 
full Presidium membership a month after Khrushchev's 
fall. Sergey Khrushchev declared that Voronov and 
Shelest attacked Khrushchev sharply in October 1964, 
and Adzhubey’s July 1988 Znamya memoir tells of She- 
lest viciously assailing Khrushchev in October 1964. 
Semichastnyy, who calls himself a Khrushchev protege 


22See Sergey Khrushchev, “All-Union Pensioner,” Druzhba Narodov 
(Moscow), Nos. 5—7, 1990; and Georgiy Arbatov, “From the Recent Past,” 
Znamya (Moscow), Nos. 9-10, 1990. 

23History Is a Harsh Teacher,” Trud (Moscow), Mar. 14, 15, 19, 1991. 
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in his Ogonek interview, was promoted to full Central 
Committee membership at the November 1964 plenum 
as an apparent reward for his part in the conspiracy. 
Adzhubey states that ‘several days after Khrushchev's 
overthrow,” Semichastnyy ‘finally got his long-desired 
military title,” the rank of colonel general, which “Khru- 
shchev had refused him.”*4 These leaders and Semi- 
chastnyy now say that Khrushchev was a better leader 
than Brezhnev, and Voronov, Shelest, and Shelepin ex- 
plicitly regret helping oust Khrushchev. 

The recollections surprisingly highlight the fact that 
those leading the plot were the leaders closest to Khru- 
shchev,2° rather than those who were openly cool to 
him (Suslov, First Deputy Premier Kosygin, First Deputy 
Premier Dmitriy Ustinov, and Mazurov). Suslov’s bad 
relations with Khrushchev were apparent to outside 
observers,°© and Burlatskiy recently portrayed them 
as enemies: 


Why did Khrushchev tolerate Suslov in his leadership 
so long, even while he got rid of very many of his op- 
ponents? It’s hard to say—either he wanted to pre- 
serve continuity with the Stalin leadership or had 
some strange respect for the supposed Marxist- 
Leninist erudition of Mikhail Andreyevich, but he cer- 
tainly didn't like him. | was present at one meeting 
where Khrushchev unloosed sharp and even improp- 
er attacks on Suslov.°’ 


That relations between Khrushchev and Kosygin, Us- 
tinov, and Mazurov were cold was also obvious at the 
time.78 

Brezhnev and Podgornyy were long-time protégeés of 
Khrushchev, who had raised them to be his top two 
deputies in the party—second and third secretaries of 
the Central Committee. Shelepin was also entrusted 


24Qgonek, No. 41, October 1989, p. 10. 

*°With one notable exception: Mikoyan—the Politburo member closest 
to Khrushchev—did not betray him. 

°6For example, Tatu, op. cit., p. 351, declared Suslov had become “the 
main spokesman of the opposition.” 

27"After Stalin,” Novyy Mir (Moscow), October 1989, p. 189. 

8Tatu, op. cit., portrayed Kosygin as independent of Khrushchev and 
somewhat cool toward him (pp. 93, 181, 394, 401-03), declaring he was 
“quite capable of backing various groups that opposed Khrushchev, but 
not of leading them” (p. 342). For evidence of Ustinov's conflicts with 
Khrushchev, see Werner Hahn, The Politics of Soviet Agriculture 
1960-1970, Baltimore, MD, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1972, 
pp. 110, 173. On Mazurov's relations with Khrushchev, see ibid., pp. 33, 
35, 80, 81, 86, 143, and 150. Mazurov himself told of some of his disputes with 
Khrushchev at the March 1965 plenum. Ustinov was clearly in on the plot 
by September 1964. Former Gosplan Chairman Viadimir Novikov tells in his 
memoirs how Ustinov at that time called him in and told him Khrushchev 
was going to be overthrown and asked him to write a speech condemning 
errors by Khrushchev. “In the Years of N. S. Khrushchev's Leadership,” 
Voprosy Istorii (Moscow), February 1989, p. 115. 
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with key posts by Khrushchev, while Khrushchev 
named Semichastnyy chief of cadres for the whole par- 
ty and later KGB chief. It is therefore perfectly under- 
standable why Khrushchev was initially unwilling to be- 
lieve his son’s story that Brezhnev, Podgornyy, and 
Shelepin were plotting against him: “No, that’s unbe- 
lievable. Brezhnev, Podgornyy, Shelepin—these are 
quite varied people. It cannot be.”°? But it was Khru- 
shchev's own protégés—especially Brezhnev, who 
was motivated by personal grievances and fear of los- 
ing his privileged position, judging by accounts of She- 
lest and Sergey Khrushchev—who overthrew him. 
The problem posed by Khrushchev’s unwillingness 
to believe that his closest protégés were plotting 
against him was apparently compounded by overconfi- 


dence that he could easily handle them. The former 
second secretary of Georgia's Communist party, Petr 
Rodiyonov, relates that |gnatov told him that at a Presid- 
ium meeting shortly before the October 1964 coup, 
Khrushchev had shocked his colleagues by suddenly 
accusing them of plotting against him. |gnatov report- 
edly concluded contemptuously that Khrushchev “him- 
self was to blame” for his overthrow, since he had been 
warned of the plot and did nothing. Ignatov quoted 
Khrushchev as telling his colleagues: “What are you 
cooking up against me, friends? Look, if something 
happens | will throw you around like puppy dogs.”°° 


28Qgonek, No. 41, October 1989, p. 27. 
30How Stagnation Was Begun,” Znamya, August 1989, p. 186. 
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THE collapse of communist sys- 
tems provides a welcome opportu- 
nity not only for thanksgiving and re- 
lief but also for looking back at 
some of the guiding assumptions 
that structured public perception of 
these systems in the West in gener- 
al and in the United States in partic- 
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ular. Considering the volume of mis- 
perceptions and misjudgments 
communist systems inspired over 
the decades, it should not be sur- 
prising that not only their legitimacy 
and material accomplishments, but 
their stability and staying power, 
were gravely misjudged. In effect, 
the study of these systems con- 
vinced most of us that their radical 
transformation, let alone collapse, 
was not a realistic possibility in the 
foreseeable future. 

Many in the West vastly overesti- 
mated the strength, the staying 
power, and the material, moral, and 
human resources of these systems. 
They also misjudged the discontent 
these systems generated among 
people who had to live under them. 
The four books under review in this 
essay shed further light on the 
nature of discontents communist 
ideas engendered wherever they 
were instituted. The books also help 
us to understand why these sys- 
tems lost their legitimacy, or why 
they were incapable of acquiring it 
in the first place. 

Small Fires: Letters from the Sovi- 
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et People to Ogonyok Magazine 
1987-1990 is a treasure trove of a 
stunning variety of complaints and 
criticisms expressed by more or 
less ordinary citizens in their letters 
to this popular Soviet weekly. The 
Magic Lantern by Timothy Garton 
Ash offers a glimpse of the disinte- 
gration of East European commu- 
nist systems and the mood of their 
people as observed on the spot by 
the author. Jacobo Timerman’s 
Cuba: A Journey offers rare insights 
into the many hideous qualities of 
life in  Castro’s Cuba. Finally, 
Guenter Lewy’s The Cause That 
Failed examines the attractions and 
failures of “communism in Ameri- 
can life.” 


FAILURE to understand the nature 
of discontents experienced by peo- 
ple in communist societies was part 
of a more general tendency among 
Western specialists, politicians, 
and educated publics to misper- 
ceive the nature of Marxist-Leninist 
systems and the everyday reality 
of life under communism. These 
misperceptions were more pro- 
nounced regarding the Soviet 
Union than the East European 
states. The elevation of the Soviet 
Union to the role of a superpower 
morally equivalent to the United 
States was one rich source of mis- 
taken assumptions. Superpower 
status and moral equivalence with 


the United States implied a certain 
structural symmetry between the 
US and USSR as well. It was some- 
how inappropriate to anticipate the 
unraveling of a superpower even 
though numerous Western students 
of the Soviet system were well 
aware of its underdevelopment, in- 
deed backwardness, except in 
matters military. Ironically, at the 
time (in the late 1980's) when there 
was a flourishing literature devoted 
to the weaknesses, vulnerabilities, 
and decline of the United States, lit- 
tle was said about the decline and 
imminent chaos of the Soviet Union. 
Amazing as it is in retrospect, many 
Western specialists seemed to as- 
sume that it was easier for the Soviet 
system with its far more limited eco- 
nomic resources and capabilities to 
maintain a global presence and a 
corresponding huge military force 
than for the United States to main- 
tain a comparable posture. 

Those associated with the anti- 
nuclear and peace movements in 
the West also contributed to the 
public's misreading of the charac- 
ter of Soviet-type systems.’ These 
movements continually stressed 
the alleged similarities between or- 
dinary American and Soviet people 
and cautioned against critical views 
of the Soviet Union that were seen to 
create friction and undermine the 
cause of peace. Certainly, the 
peace movement was a major 
source of blindness regarding the 
distinctive, and distinctly unattrac- 
tive, attributes of the Soviet system. 

Let us also recall here another 
misperception that was widely held 
by politicians as well as the educat- 
ed public. It was the proposition 
that democratization (or liberaliza- 
tion) would only come about if and 


‘For the East European opposition's 
perceptions of the Western peace movement, see 
Vladimir Tismaneanu, Ed., /n Search of Civil 
Society: Independent Peace Movements in the 
Soviet Bloc, New York, Routledge, 1990. 
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when the economy and the stan- 
dards of living substantially im- 
proved, and when the system no 
longer felt threatened either from in- 
side or outside. This view was 
deeply flawed. The Soviet Union 
was driven to reform—it is now 
widely believed—precisely be- 
cause its economy was unable to 
deliver either the goods and ser- 
vices the population needed or 
the high-tech weapons the military 
coveted. 

Another mistaken article of faith 
among politicians and publics in 
the West was that while communist 
systems left something to be de- 
sired with respect to political free- 
doms, they made impressive pro- 
gress in eliminating material back- 
wardness and meeting the basic 
economic needs of their people. In- 
deed, it used to be argued that 
communist systems were capa- 
ble of these prodigious material 
achievements precisely because 
they restricted civil rights and liber- 
ties, which, in any event, were 
something of a luxury ordinary peo- 
ple did not need and could not even 
comprehend in a country like the 
Soviet Union (later, the generaliza- 
tion was applied to China, Cuba, 
and other communist states in the 
Third World). 

One other major misperception 
concerned the legitimacy of the So- 
viet system. It was widely held that 
the Soviet masses basically accept- 
ed the system, that they could con- 
ceive of no alternatives to it and 
would not Know what to do if given 
greater opportunities for free expres- 
sion and freedom of association. 


SEVERAL plausible explanations 
have been put forward to account 
for the recent upheaval and revolu- 
tions in the communist world. The 
most popular, as far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned, is that con- 
fronted by severe economic prob- 
lems, the Soviet leadership in gen- 
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eral and Mikhail Gorbachev in par- 
ticular concluded that only major 
political reforms could ensure the 
survival of the Soviet Union. 

According to another theory, 
generational change was the expla- 
nation. Younger leaders like Gorba- 
chev were not products of the Stalin 
era; moreover, in their formative 
years, they were witness to Nikita 
Khrushchev's revelations about 
Stalin's misdeeds, and to his limited 
attempts at reform, both of which 
made a deep impression. 

There was also a more general- 
ized version of the generational- 
change argument, the roots of 
which may be discerned in the old 
convergence theories that were 
popular in the 1960's and early 
1970's. Optimistic Americans be- 
lieved that as the Soviet Union be- 
came a more thoroughly modern- 
ized society, it would also have a 
better-educated population and a 
more complex economy, neither of 
which could be governed in a highly 
authoritarian manner. 

In retrospect, it is something 
of a mystery why Soviet leaders 
seemed to assume that greater po- 
litical freedom would rejuvenate the 
Soviet economy, improve the work 
ethic, and increase productivity in 
the absence of any fundamental 
changes in the economy itself. Ex- 
actly the opposite occurred: great- 
er personal and group freedoms re- 
leased long simmering discontents 
and further undermined civic and 
work discipline; productivity fell; the 
distribution system collapsed; and 
shortages became greater. It is 
possible that when political reforms 
failed to lead to economic improve- 
ments, they became discredited in 
the eyes of large segments of the 
population. It also appeared to 
large segments of the population 
that greater political freedoms were 
responsible for accelerated eco- 
nomic decline, new scarcities, and 
social disorganization, including 
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higher crime rates, ethnic strife, and 
movements for secession. 

Rather than mutually reinforcing 
one another, in the Soviet Union, 
political and economic change 
have come into conflict. Further po- 
litical reform is prevented by the 
state of the economy, but the econ- 
omy is unlikely to improve unless 
major political reforms institute a 
government that is perceived as le- 
gitimate and thus can muster the 
political will to introduce the needed 
but painful economic measures. 

We are truly a long way from un- 
derstanding why and how the Sovi- 
et system and several other com- 
munist states around the world 
began to unravel. It is worth point- 
ing out that hardly anybody (includ- 
ing this author) had anticipated 
these events, and especially the ra- 
pidity with which they unfolded. 
Communist systems in various 
parts of the world succeeded in 
projecting an image of solidity and 
stability; even when their problems 
and weaknesses were known, we 
credited them with greater stay- 
ing power than they actually 
possessed. 

It can be plausibly argued that 
the change spread from the center 
of the Soviet empire to the peripher- 
ies; once Gorbachev relaxed con- 
trols, the unraveling of the empire 
became a foregone conclusion. 
With regard to the Soviet case in 
particular, itis equally plausible and 
widely held that, as at other times in 
history, modest concessions whet- 
ted appetites, raised expectations, 
and led to new demands, and the 
Soviet leadership lost control. What 
had been intended as moderate re- 
form to make “existing socialism” 
work better acquired a dynamic of 
its own, and the long-suppressed 
discontents found active expres- 
sion both in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. 

The collapse of communism in 
Eastern Europe has been much 


easier to comprehend. Commu- 
nism in Eastern Europe was an alien 
import kept in place by the threat 
or actual use of force by Moscow. 
The opposition became embold- 
ened once it became clear that the 
Soviet army would not again inter- 
vene on behalf of the threatened 
and unpopular local communist 
elites, and communist regimes fell 
in short order throughout the region. 


WE may improve our understand- 
ing of the collapse or gradual disin- 
tegration of communist systems by 
more fully grasping the nature of the 
discontents they invariably gener- 
ated wherever they were intro- 
duced. Of course, discontent by it- 
self does not explain the recent 
events, since discontent with these 
regimes is nothing new. Generally 
speaking, there is no direct link be- 
tween popular discontent and polit- 
ical change; unpopular regimes 
can persist for long periods of time. 

It may well be that the discontents 
spawned by communist systems 
are in some ways unique. Let us re- 
view them briefly, beginning with 
their most common symptoms or 
manifestations, and then proceed 
to their apparent causes. 

The most striking indications of 
the dissatisfaction within commu- 
nist societies have been the recur- 
rent exodus of large numbers of 
people from these countries when- 
ever this was physically possible 
and the extraordinarily stringent 
measures these governments intro- 
duced to prevent such movements 
by their citizens. No other political 
systems in recent history produced 
such enormous waves of refugees, 
escaping both economic and politi- 
cal deprivations and doing so un- 
der conditions of danger and some- 
times threat to life. Such “voting with 
their feet” occurred in every single 
communist system, sometimes in- 
volved 10—15 percent of the popu- 
lation (as in Cuba and Nicaragua), 
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and encompassed virtually every 
stratum of the population, including 
the intended beneficiaries of these 
systems. 

The second obvious indicator of 
discontent has been the uprisings 
and revolts from Kronstadt in 1921 
to Tiananmen Square and Timo- 
soara in 1989. Virtually every com- 
munist state had to crush domestic 
opposition; a few of them inspired 
durable guerrilla movements (in 
Nicaragua, Angola, Mozambique, 
and Afghanistan). It can be also be 
noted here that not only did millions 
of former Soviet prisoners of war 
and slave laborers refuse to return 
to the USSR from Western Europe 
after World War II, but hundreds of 
thousands joined an_ anti-Soviet 
army organized by the Germans 
and led by General Andrey Vlasov. 

The third important indicator of 
discontent (actual or potential) has 
been the very institutions and poli- 
cies designed to reduce, discour- 
age, forestall, and, if possible, to- 
tally eliminate expressions of diver- 
sity, dissent, and discontent. The 
one-party system has been the ma- 
jor institutional expression of these 
intentions. It was combined with the 
party-state monopoly over the 
means of mass communication, rig- 
orous censorship, and, of course, 
the powerful political police forces 
set up specifically to ferret out and 
crush every nonconforming utter- 
ance or behavior. 

No regime with a reasonably sat- 
isfied population needs such insti- 
tutions and policies, and no ruling 
elite assured of its own legitimacy 
relies on them. The historical record 
makes quite clear that the intensity 
and endemic nature of the discon- 
tents communist systems have pro- 
duced are both quantitatively and 
qualitatively different from those 
found in other societies. Perhaps 
the key difference lies in the fact 
that the deprivations and hardships 
citizens of communist states experi- 


ence seem arbitrary, unnecessary, 
and inexplicable, not in any way jus- 
tified, necessary, inevitable, or part 
of the natural order of things. Many 
of the deprivations associated with 
these systems are linked to rapid, 
abrupt, ruthlessly imposed social 
change and the rearrangement of 
institutional structures, forcing peo- 
ple into unfamiliar and unwelcome 
institutional patterns. There is also 
regimentation or (more politely) 
“social mobilization.”’ And all this 
takes place while the citizens are 
incessantly bombarded by vast 
quantities of propaganda that di- 
rectly contradict their own daily 
experience. 

The unique character of depriva- 
tions and grievances imposed by 
communist systems have three ma- 
jor components. First, there are the 
well-known material scarcities, usu- 
ally including essentials such as 
food and shelter. Second, there is 
the experience of coercive intimida- 
tion and the associated personal in- 
security combined with repressive 
regimentation that makes great de- 
mands on the time and energy of 
the citizens and interferes with both 
personal and group autonomy. Of- 
ten there is also pressure to engage 
in displays of political loyalty totally 
at odds with the core beliefs of the 
citizen. Third, people living under 
such systems sense a persistent 
gap between the claims and prom- 
ises of the authorities (theory) and 
the way things actually are (prac- 
tice). The works under review pro- 
vide evidence to support each of 
these generalizations. 


BOTH the liberalization of the Soviet 
press and the vast range of hitherto 
suppressed disgust, rage, and in- 
dignation Soviet citizens have har- 
bored are uniquely documented in 
Small Fires: Letters of the So- 
viet People to Ogonyok Magazine 
1987-1900. As the late Andrey Sa- 
kharov noted: ‘Now the huge sea of 
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popular grief and unsolved prob- 
lems has exploded into a cascade 
of complaints and requests direct- 
ed at newspapers and magazines 
... the press has become the final 
hope of people in despair’ (p. 111). 
The number of letters Ogonek re- 
ceived grew from 12,000 in 1986 to 
150,000 in 1989. It is safe to say that 
this publication has become the 
preeminent voice of dissent and 
discontent in the Soviet Union. 

There is virtually no aspect of So- 
viet life that remains untouched in 
this volume. An engineer in Omsk 
tells about sausages that are only 
for display in the shop window, not 
for sale; an economist informs the 
public that researchers in Lenin- 
grad found that “the annual expen- 
diture of time by Leningraders wait- 
ing for commercial, household, and 
medical services exceeds 850 mil- 
lion hours” (p. 25). A seeker for an 
automobile tire reveals that state 
stores selling such items barter 
them for “agricultural products, for 
example, wool, meat, butter, etc.” 
(p. 27). The tire he wants can be his 
for 18 kilograms of butter. A war vet- 
eran eligible to buy a car “out of 
turn” reported that he would get it in 
the year 2051 (p. 127). A letter ad- 
dressed to the minister of health 
cries out: 


SOS! We don't want to die! We are 
people who suffer from bronchial 
asthma, heart disease and other 
ailments. There is no medicine! 
None at all! You might as well 
close the pharmacies. Who is go- 
ing to save us? (p. 125) 


A reader asks “how is a young, sin- 
gle woman supposed to raise and 
educate a child with a monthly state 
allowance of 20 rubles” (p. 119). A 
“Veteran of the Great Patriotic War’ 
and party member since 1947 
wrote: “For more than 20 years on 
the facade of one of the. . . build- 
ings on Victory Prospekt you have 
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been able to read these words which 
everybody knows all too well: ‘To- 
day's generation will live under Com- 
munism!’ Another 20 years will pass, 
and another generation of people will 
appear .. . the slogan will remain” (p. 
269). A graduate student in history 
was “amazed to learn. . . [from the 
1988 edition of The Modern Ideologi- 
cal Struggle] that there is no anti- 
Semitism in the USSR, that the social- 
ist revolution solved the nationalities 
question . . . and that economic cri- 
ses are only possible under capital- 
ism” (pp. 77—78). 

Many letters complain about the 
persistent obstacles to learning the 
truth about the past. For example: 
“Today's generation should know 
the truth about what their fathers 
and grandfathers went through. ... 
Take the famine of 1933, for exam- 
ple....Was... [it] a fatal inevitabil- 
ity, or was it someone's fault and 
could it have been avoided” (pp. 
243-44)? 

New light is shed on the current 
Soviet political process by a writer 
who reports that in his district, par- 
ticipation in voting in repeat elec- 
tions to the Congress of People’s 
Deputies was encouraged by the 
promise of “ration coupons for alco- 
holic products” in exchange for vot- 
ing (p. 93). A candidate of juridical 
sciences labels the one-party sys- 
tem ‘the main culprit in our tragic 
history” and holds it responsible 
for both “unfounded repressions, 
where millions of innocent people 
died,” and for economic backward- 
ness (p. 108). 

The frustrations and inequalities 
in Soviet life were conveyed in an- 
other letter: 


lf a ‘Big Boss’ stood in line to see 
a local doctor . . . for two or three 
hours, and the doctor then treated 
him in five minutes; if he had to 
wait for two or three years for den- 
tures; if he lay in a hospital hallway 
for a while and they didnt 
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have the medication he needed; if 
he... ate foul-smelling meat .. . if 
he got back torn sheets from the 
laundry and had his brand-new 
sheets stolen; if his wife started 
wearing the kind of boots they 
sell in ordinary stores . . . then 
we could really expect some 
changes! (p. 13) 


Several correspondents recalled 
their deportation, exile, or imprison- 
ment as children or young adults, or 
those of their loved ones. Even in the 
punitive settlements the children 
“sang songs about Stalin, Voroshi- 
lov, Budennyy, and about our happy 
childhood” (p. 245). Others recalled 
the “relocation” of minorities such as 
the Ingush. A correspondent from 
the Amur oblast asked: 


What kind of people have you 
made, Comrade Stalin? They say 
one thing, think something else, 
and do yet a third thing. It's just as 
if people were wearing masks. 
Here they don't like it when you 
are your own person... . That is 
the general rule of survival in a 
collective. Don't say what you 
yourself think; say what everybody 
thinks. The universal sense of en- 
slavement and the put-on front 
disappear, from time to time, only 
with alcohol. (p. 256) 


A scientific research worker's 
suggestion summed up the spirit of 
many letters: 


! don’t support the idea of re- 
burying the remains of people who 
are guilty of crimes against the So- 
viet people. | say the dead should 
be left where they are, including 
those who are buried at the Krem- 
lin Wall. But the tombstones 
should be marked with the words: 
“Guilty of bloody crimes against 
the nation and humanity.” 

Also, streets in Moscow need to 
be renamed. After all there are 


plenty of dead-end streets here. 
They should be named “Stalin 
Dead End” or “Brezhnev Dead 
End.” (p. 268) 


This sampling of the bitterness, 
despair, and indignation goes a 
long way to convey for the non-Sovi- 
et reader the variety and intensity of 
the frustrations and hardships ex- 
perienced by ordinary Soviet citi- 
zens. Anger at being lied to for so 
long stands out. It would certainly 
be appropriate to publish follow-up 
volumes to Little Fires, or even an- 
nual selections of letters to Ogo- 
nyok. This would help us to track 
continuity and change in sources of 
discontent in Soviet life. In addition, 
the volume could be improved by 
providing the reader with some 
breakdown of the proportion of let- 
ters addressing particular issues. 
For example, it would be useful to 
know how many letters deal with 
shortages, or past repressions, or 
the shortcomings of the current 
leadership, or, say, what proportion 
of these letter-writers criticize or 
praise Stalin. 


IN Timothy Garton Ash's The Magic 
Lantern, we are taken to an entirely 
different world: the euphoric days of 
dramatic change in Warsaw, Buda- 
pest, Berlin, and Prague as report- 
ed by the eyewitness-author, who 
has for some time been reporting 
and interpreting developments in 
Eastern Europe. The Magic Lantern 
describes how, true to the reality of 
Eastern Europe, discontents with 
the communist system were acted 
upon; here, complaining was re- 
placed by the removal of systems 
that were universally detested. We 
learn of his conversations with 
Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, and 
East Germans, and of his experi- 
ences during those exciting days 
when the first free elections were 
held in Poland, Hungary reburied 
the martyred leaders of the 1956 
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Revolution, and the Berlin Wall 
came down. 

Garton Ash's account shows the 
enormous differences between con- 
ditions in Eastern Europe (or at any 
rate the four countries described) 
and the Soviet Union. Eastern Eu- 
rope, he says, was capable of mak- 
ing the transition to political plural- 
ism without revolutionary violence 
because its political culture allowed 
the democratic transformation to 
advance more rapidly than would 
be possible in the Soviet Union. 

Garton Ash believes that the with- 
drawal of Soviet support for the East 
European communist regimes does 
not fully explain the sweeping trans- 
formations. The ruling elites of East- 
ern Europe still controlled formida- 
ble police and security forces, he 
says, and could have mounted “a 
last-ditch defense of their own pow- 
er and privilege” (p. 141). In Garton 
Ash's view, the principal explana- 
tion for their failure to defend them- 
selves by force lies in “the ruling 
elite’s loss of belief in its own right to 
rule” (p. 142). Although this is plau- 
sible enough, we still do not fully un- 
derstand the political-psychologi- 
cal processes that led to this 
paralysis of will at a particular point 
in time. Surely, the same leaders 
have long known that they had little 
legitimacy, yet they persisted in 
their positions of power and privi- 
lege either because of some residu- 
al belief in a scaled-down sense of 
mission or because of their interest 
in retaining power. 

Garton Ash is concerned about 
the possibility that “1989 might... 
appear, to participants and histori- 
ans, as just one brief shining mo- 
ment between the sufferings of yes- 
terday and those of tomorrow” (p. 
155). He, like other observers, sees 
the dangerous connections be- 
tween the new economic problems 
and political instability, and the re- 
emergence of the old ethnic con- 
flicts in this region. 


JACOBO Timerman’s Cuba: A 
Journey portrays one of the few re- 
maining ideal-typical totalitarian 
communist systems that has en- 
dured in spite of showing every 
classic sign of massive popular dis- 
affection. At least 10 percent of Cu- 
ba’s population “voted with their 
feet” by leaving the country, many 
of them escaping under extremely 
hazardous conditions. There was 
an anti-Castro guerrilla war in the 
Escambray mountains that took 
years to suppress. And, the system 
is a virtual garrison state with many 
layers of control, including the 
Committees for the Defense of the 
Revolution, which monitor the daily 
life of the citizen at the neighbor- 
hood level. Material shortages have 
been constant and severe, as has 
been the regimentation of the popu- 
lation in military and paramilitary 
forces and in various types of 
“volunteer” work, such as cutting 
sugar cane. Huge public assem- 
blies have also been common, of- 
ten for the sole purpose of making 
the populace listen to the self-indul- 
gent, rambling exhortations of the 
“Maximum Leader’ for several 
hours on end. Freedom of expres- 
sion is even more drastically limited 
than was the case in the pre-Gorba- 
chev Soviet Union. 

Yet, the system has not only en- 
dured for more than 30 years but 
has even managed to maintain a 
moderately positive image among 
many Western intellectuals and 
journalists. With the exception of the 
memoirs of Armando F. Valla- 
dares,” the English-language litera- 
ture on communist repression in 
Cuba has attracted little attention 
and is not extensive. For this rea- 
son, Timerman’s new book is espe- 
cially welcome, its credibility en- 
hanced by his liberal credentials 
and the personal sufferings he had 


2Armando R. Valladares, Against All Hope, 
New York, Ballatine, 1987. 
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endured in Argentina, another po- 
lice state. 

Timerman, unlike most visitors, 
was allowed to drive around Cuba 
by himself and talk to many Cubans 
of different backgrounds. He quick- 
ly learned that “...in Cuba... ev- 
erything one says or asks can be 
compromising; it appeared evident 
tome... that spontaneity of facial 
expression isn’t matched by that of 
words. Cubans are verbally immo- 
bilized. Frozen” (p. 64). Elsewhere 
he notes: Cubans “have internal- 
ized their fear of the regime... ” 
(p. 75). The great success of the 
Cuban police state is revealed in 
the finding that “it’s impossible to 
maintain surveillance over every 
Cuban, but all Cubans feel as 
though they're being watched and 
controlled...” (p. 107). 

Castro has been central to the 
survival of Cuban totalitarianism, 
both as an exceptionally power- 
hungry megalomaniac and as a 
charismatic leader. He is personally 
involved in supplying the propa- 
ganda diet of the population, not 
only in his notorious harangues to 
the assembled masses but also in 
written statements. According to Ti- 
merman, “Castro produces several 
of these statements daily and be- 
lieves ... that he is creating a new 
kind of revolutionary conscience... 
[whereas] his rhetoric has pro- 
duced a vacuum in the conscience 
of the Cuban people, substituting 
stifling collective paranoia” (p. 116). 

Castro's cult of personality is 
among the few that survive. Timer- 
man writes: 


In Cuba, one is informed daily 
that El Comandante’s initiatives 
have produced historic changes in 
the cultivation and harvesting of 
sugar cane, in housing construc- 
tion, in military strategy in Africa, in 
language teaching, in street clean- 
ing. ... (p. 26) 

lf the cumulative tasks in Fidel 
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Castro’s workday, as described by 
[Gabriel] Garcia Marquez, are me- 
thodically enumerated, the figure 
emerging is a Rambo, someone 
who triumphs owing to his super- 
natural intelligence . . . [according 
to Marquez,]... “he has breakfast 
with no less than 200 pages of 
news from the entire world” .. . 
[moreover,] “bureaucratic incom- 
petence ... forced Fidel Castro. . 
. to involve himself personally . . . 
in how bread is made and beer 
distributed.” (pp. 34—35) 


Castro’s foremost American ad- 
mirer, Saul Landau, even went 
beyond Marquez in his sincere 
sycophancy: 


“As Fidel spoke, | allowed myself 
to listen closely and feel that pecu- 
liar sensation | experience in his 
presence, as if | am meeting with 
a force of nature, a man so filled 
with the energy of historical mis- 
sion that he is almost a differ- 
ent species. Power radiates from 
him. ...” (p. 47) 


Castro was also credited with 
reading and thoughtfully comment- 
ing on a ‘newly published orthope- 
dic treatise” (p. 34). According to 
Marquez, he needs little sleep—an 
attribute Castro shared with Stalin 
and Mao. Marquez also lavished 
praise on Castro for such pearls of 
wisdom as “learning to rest is as im- 
portant as learning to work.” (It may 
be recalled that similar platitudes 
mouthed by Stalin and Mao also 
used to be treated as extraordinary 
revelations.) 

Castro’s power rests not merely 
on his alleged profundity and wis- 
dom. A more prosaic but efficient 
source of control are the Commit- 
tees for the Defense of the Revolu- 
tion. Timerman saw a questionnaire 


good neighbors are supposed to 
fill out and the CDR members are 
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supposed to bring to the police, 
keeping a copy for themselves. It 
is called Boleta Recogida de Opin- 
iones (Opinion Collection Form), 
and a good revolutionary records 
what he hears from his neighbors 
and colleagues on the street, in 
the darkness of a theater, in the 
endless line for milk, bread, or 
ice cream—even when he is un- 
able to identify the speaker... . 
(pp. 22-23) 


Propaganda is a pervasive pres- 
ence. Along a highway, posters de- 
mand “Discipline,” “Efficiency,” 
“Production”; and admonish and 
instruct: “Here you work for an 
ideal, not for money” (p. 100). Ti- 
merman is led to reflect: ‘| wonder 
whether it wouldn't be preferable to 
be subjected to subliminal pres- 
sures so as to be a consumer of a 
particular toothpaste, rather than 
be forcibly plunged into the collec- 
tive misery described as a happy, 
victorious society” (p. 100). 

Conformity is also ensured, at ev- 
ery level of society, by the popula- 
tion’s unavoidable dependence on 
the goodwill of the authorities: “Writ- 
ers have sons in the army, families 
to feed, the need to improve their 
housing, obtain spare parts for 
dilapidated cars, be able to pub- 
lish. Everything depends on the 
state...” (p. 69). 

Cuba, like other socialist states, 
suffers from chronic economic mis- 
management and inefficiency and 
is incapable of producing enough 
food for its people despite its fertile 
soil and generous rainfall. Timer- 
man learned about the shortages 
from personal encounters, as in the 
case of a schoolteacher who “has 
been waiting two years for an allot- 
ment of bricks to partition a room in 
his mother’s house. Then he can get 
married” (p. 94). 

Timerman’s volume is a long- 
overdue reminder of what a wretch- 
ed political system Cuba has and 


how poorly it has served its people. 
Why then has the Castro regime 
survived when other communist re- 
gimes beset by similar problems 
have fallen? At present, the discon- 
tents of the Cuban people are kept 
under tight lid by an efficient police 
state. In addition, in contrast to 
communist regimes in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Cuban regime benefits 
from geographic isolation. 


GUENTER Lewy’s The Cause That 
Failed is a thorough and thoughtful 
examination of the American com- 
munist movement and its impact on 
and connections with other political 
and social movements such as the 
American Civil Liberties Union (pp. 
157-65), the peace movement (pp. 
187-94), the anti-nuclear move- 
ment (pp. 245-49), the anti—Viet- 
nam war movement and the radical 
student movement of the 1960's 
(pp. 250-76), and the National 
Lawyers’ Guild (pp. 283-87), 
among others. It is at once a study 
of failure and success: the Ameri- 
can Communist party has shrunk 
drastically since World War II, but, 
concurrently, it benefited from the 
new climate of opinion emerging in 
the 1960’s and from being per- 
ceived as a victim of McCarthyism 
and “red-baiting.” 

Since the 1960's, a whole school 
of social history emerged that ro- 
manticized and rehabilitated the 
American communist movement. 
Gradually, and contrary to much 
conventional wisdom, the rift be- 
tween the new Left and old Left was 
healed as these groups discovered 
how much they had in common. 
Lewy writes: 


Both were alienated from the basic 
values of American society and 
demanded a radical transforma- 
tion of what they saw as a repres- 
sive political system. Both . . . con- 
sidered socialism superior to 
capitalism and were in full sympa- 
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thy with communist regimes in the 
Third World. ... Both... praised 
the Soviet Union’s support of na- 
tional liberation movements . . . 
while the United States was casti- 
gated as a bastion of reaction and 
imperialism. Both agreed on the 
“myth of the Soviet threat’ and the 
need to oppose anti-communism. 
(p. 282) 


The Cause That Failed is more 
than a study of the influence and or- 
ganizational linkages of the Ameri- 
can Communist party. It also docu- 
ments the susceptibility of idealistic 
citizens in a free society to a move- 
ment and its ideas that, wherever 
they were applied, created unfree 
societies. The book provides further 
evidence of the resistance of many 
on the Left to recognizing “the re- 
pressive potential of Marxism-Len- 
inism.” Many groups and move- 
ments on the Left, including the 
Communist party, have been reluc- 
tant to entertain the possibility of a 
connection between the theory and 
the appalling practices to which the 
theory led and which were legiti- 
mated by it. As one juxtaposes this 
book with the others discussed 
above, it becomes clear that the ap- 
peals of communism are inversely 
proportional to the experience of its 
attempted realization, that genuine 
belief in these ideals can only flour- 
ish in settings that have been un- 
touched by the practices the theory 
has inspired. 


IN the end, reflections on the failure 
of communist systems and the dis- 
content they inspire lead back to 
the issue of theory and practice. 
Communist systems promised 
many things, including spectacular 
material progress, modernity with- 
out alienation, a sense of communi- 
ty, social justice, greater equality, 
and what in current terminology is 
called a “caring society.” There 
was going to be no conflict between 


personal and social interest, be- 
tween individual and society. 

Of course, these unrealistic 
promises stemmed from the origi- 
nal utopian impulses embedded in 
Marxism-Leninism. Communist sys- 
tems tried to change human beings 
and social institutions, first by per- 
suasion and, when that failed, by 
force. They operated with an unreal- 
istic conception of human nature: ini- 
tially far too optimistic, later on deeply 
pessimistic—a pessimism that can 
be gauged by the progressive elimi- 
nation of choice for the masses and 
by the increasingly coercive pater- 
nalism displayed by the leaders. 
Marxism-Leninism’s misconceptions 
regarding human nature help to ex- 
plain the monumental economic fail- 
ures of communist systems, the polit- 
ical violence they inflicted on their 
people, and their final disintegration. 
The repression was the logical out- 
come of unpopular policies and ille- 
gitimate rulers. 
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The vast concentration of power 
and subsequent abuse of power 
were also encouraged by the philo- 
sophical legacy: Marxism-Leninism 
had a great and openly expressed 
aversion to the concentration of 
economic power in private hands 
but was indifferent to the concentra- 
tion of political power, and had little 
concern with the consequences of 
concentrating both political and 
economic power in essentially the 
same hands. The idea that national- 
izing the means of production 
would eliminate selfish interests, 
and thereby dramatically improve 
human behavior, was also a roman- 
tic fantasy. 

In the final analysis, communist 
systems failed and were rejected 
by their putative beneficiaries be- 
cause they could not deliver on their 
promises. Moreover, the discon- 
tents these systems generated had 
as much to do with things material 
as they did with individual and 
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group freedoms. For most people, 
the contrast between “ought” and 
“is,” between theory and practice, 
became intolerable in the end. 
Many of the goals communist 
systems pursued were morally 
questionable to begin with; others 
were desirable but unattainable 
and were abandoned. In turn, the 
means used almost invariably un- 
dermined, and discredited, even 
the laudable ends. Retaining and 
maximizing power became a goal 
in itself, as communist elites proved 
as corruptible as any others and of- 
ten more so. As the revolutions of 
1989 in Eastern Europe and the 
continuing upheaval elsewhere in 
the communist world show, over- 
whelming state power can discour- 
age resistance and suppress ex- 
pressions of discontent for lengthy 
periods of time, but it cannot legiti- 
mate—and thus sustain in the long 
run—systems that can neither sat- 
isfy the spirit nor nourish the body. 
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Correction 


Footnote 32 on page 103 of Robert Otto’s “Contemporary Russian 


Nationalism,” Problems of Communism, November-December 1990, 
should read: 


“On Barabashov, see Literaturnaya Rossiya, Jan. 19, 1990.” 
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Moscow and the Gulf War 
Robert O. Freedman 


In responding to the crisis on the Persian Gulf triggered by the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 
1990, Moscow pursued a “minimax” strategy that entailed doing the minimum necessary to preserve 
US-Soviet relations and foster the development of Soviet ties with the Gulf states, with Egypt, and 
Syria, while at the same time maximizing the amount of influence Moscow could retain in Iraq. In 
supporting all 12 United Nations resolutions condemning and seeking to reverse lraqi aggression, 
Moscow displayed “new thinking,” but by withholding military means from the Allied coalition and plea- 
bargaining on behalf of Saddam Hussein, the USSR manifested self-interested “old thinking.” 


Yugoslavia: Confederation or Disintegration? 
Bogomil Ferfila 


The dissolution or disintegration of the Yugoslav federation marks the logical outcome of changes 

in Yugoslavia's economic, political, social, and cultural institutions since the ratification of the 1974 
constitution. That constitution bred particularist tendencies and conflicts among the republics and 
autonomous provinces, fractionated the all-Yugoslav market, and fostered immobilism within federal 
institutions. In late 1990, the republics of Slovenia and Croatia devised a plan to overcome 
Yugoslavia’s many problems through the creation of a confederal state structure. However, the plan 
was sabotaged by Serbia and its hard-line president, Slobodan Milosevic. Secession thus 

remained the only option for Slovenia and Croatia, but it was viable in the short term only for the former, 
which could hope to benefit from marketizing economic reform and join integrational processes 
under way in Western Europe. 


Slovenia’s Independence: A Reversal of History 
Carole Rogel 


On December 23, 1990, the overwhelming majority of the population of the Yugoslav republic of 
Slovenia voted in favor of independence, thereby reversing the previous 200 years of Slovene history. 
From the beginning of their national awakening in the late 18th century, the Slovenes had linked 
their fate to the larger Southern Slav family. The Slovenes joined what came to be known as first 
Yugoslavia after World War |, and during World War II and its aftermath, Slovene partisans in Tito’s 
camp subscribed to the idea of building a new Yugoslavia comprised of nations having equal rights 
united in a federal structure. It was the failure to realize this ideal, plus Yugoslavia's other serious 
political, economic, and environmental problems, that ultimately pushed the Slovene people to opt for 
independence. 


Civil Society and Soviet Psychiatry 
Peter Reddaway 


Although in the age of glasnost’ and perestroyka Soviet psychiatry has been subject to greater 
public scrutiny and the mentally ill have been accorded rights they had not previously enjoyed under 
Soviet rule, psychiatry is not yet contributing to the construction of a civil society in the Soviet Union. 
Classical theorists of civil society have argued that there is a substantial interdependence between 
civil society and the state. Moreover, civil society makes direct inputs into the polity and affairs of 
state, and is characterized by tolerance and viable, civilized relations between individuals and groups. 
However, the leadership of Soviet psychiatry remains beholden to the state, not to the citizenry; the 
profession as a whole remains unreconciled with society; there is very little legal order in the 
psychiatric system; and there is not much civility to the debates surrounding psychiatry. Although 
reformist elements within Soviet psychiatry are slowly establishing structures of their own through 
which to interact with the state and they are beginning to have some input into the legislative 
process, this progress could easily be reversed if chaotic evolutionary change turns into a revolution. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 
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China’s International Security Policy 
Roxane D. V. Sismanidis 


Since 1978, China's leaders have pursued five principal foreign objectives: maintenance of a stable 
domestic and international environment, expansion of Chinese power and influence, integration of 
China into global affairs, reduction of threats to Chinese security, and the building of military power. 
A review of recent literature on this multifaceted policy shows that it was largely successful in the 
1980's. However, the domestic and international fallout from the Tiananmen massacre, the fall of 
communism and the end of the cold war in Europe, instability in the Soviet Union, and the Persian Gulf 
war have changed China's internal and external environment and created new challenges for China 
in the 1990's. Nevertheless, given the economic exigencies it faces, China will most likely continue its 
pragmatic international security policy. New avenues to a major global role will be explored, in 
particular, strengthened ties with the Third World and cooperation with the other four permanent 
members of the UN Security Council. 


Glasnost’ and the History of Soviet Foreign Policy 
Hugh Phillips 


Three Soviet works on Soviet foreign policy published during the early stages of glasnost’ show that 
diplomatic history remains a highly politicized discipline in the USSR. In all three works, only the West is 
blamed for the poor state of relations between the capitalist world and the Soviet Union, there is little 
acknowledgment of the shortcomings of Soviet foreign policy, and none of the authors devotes 
attention to the process of developing and implementing Soviet foreign policy. Inasmuch as those 
historians who made their name in the pre-g/asnost’ era have been unable to break with their previous 
views, the writing of more objective treatments of Soviet foreign policy awaits the rise of a new 
generation of historians committed to historical truth for its own sake. 


Moscow and the Gulf War 


Robert O. Freedman 


ne central characteristic of Soviet foreign policy 

in the era of Mikhail Gorbachev has been its dedi- 

cation to the concept of “new thinking.” The Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990, and the subse- 
quent war between Iraq and an American-led multi-na- 
tion coalition put this concept to a major test. To what 
extent did Soviet behavior during the Gulf crisis reflect 
new thinking, and to what extent did it resemble the 
zero-sum game competition for influence that Moscow 
was engaged in with the United States in the Middle 
East in the pre-Gorbachev era? 


Soviet “New Thinking” 


There are five major principles of Soviet new thinking 
that seem to apply to the Third World in general and the 
Middle East in particular.' They may be summarized as 
follows: 


e The danger of nuclear war impels the superpowers 
to realize that human survival should take precedence 
over the interests of states, classes, and ideologies. 

e There is a need to abandon such concepts as 
“spheres of influence,” “vital interests,” “positions of 
strength,” and the “zero-sum game” approach to the 
Third World. 
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e Anew concept should lie at the heart of interna- 
tional relations—the “balance of interests,” which 
would take into account the legitimate interests of the 
USSR, the United States, and regional powers. 

e Primary reliance should be placed on political 
means for resolving regional conflicts, using the United 
Nations if at all possible. 

e There is an organic connection between regional 
conflicts and confrontation between the superpowers, 
and hence, for détente to exist in US-Soviet relations, 
there is a need for joint action by the superpowers to 
settle the most serious regional conflicts, especially in 
the Middle East. 


There is much that is new in new thinking as it is out- 
lined above. First, the linkage between superpower re- 
lations and Third World conflicts is a marked departure 
from the Brezhnev period, when the Soviet leadership 
felt it could act freely in countries like Angola and Ethio- 
pia without its actions having a major negative impact 
on détente. Second, the downgrading of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology in Gorbachev's approach to world affairs is 
a radical departure. 

In most parts of the world, Soviet actions have in fact 
reflected the rhetoric of new thinking. Thus, in addition 
to acquiescing in the unification of Germany and the 


1On Soviet “new thinking,” see Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika: New 
Thinking for Our Country and the World, New York, Harper & Row, 1987, 
especially Chapters 3 and 5. See also G. A. Trofimenko, “New Realities 
and New Thinking,” SShA (Moscow), No. 2, 1987, pp. 3-15; Yevgeniy 
Aleksandrov, ‘New Political Thinking: Genesis, Factors, Prospects,” 
International Affairs (Moscow), No. 12, 1987, pp. 87-95; Radomir Bogdanov, 
“From the Balance of Forces to a Balance of Interests,” ibid., No. 4, 1988, 
pp. 81-87; and Aleksandr Kislov, “New Political Thinking and Regional 
Conflicts," Mirovaya Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya 
(Moscow—hereafter, MEiMO), No. 8, 1988, pp. 39-47. Given Yevgeniy 
Primakov's role in the crisis under study, the interested reader should also 
see Ye. Primakov, V. Martnynov, and G. Duligentskiy, “Some Problems of the 
New Thinking,” ibid., No. 6, 1989, pp 5-18 


Moscow and the Gulf War 
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collapse of Soviet control over Eastern Europe, Gorba- 
chev withdrew the Soviet army from Afghanistan, and 
pulled back from such other Third World outposts as 
Angola, Ethiopia, and Vietnam. In general, in the 
1987-90 period, the world witnessed the “retreat” of 
Soviet power from much of the Third World—although 
the Soviet Union sought to camouflage the retreat 
behind agreements under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

In one region of the Third World, however, Moscow 
not only did not retreat under Gorbachev; it became 
much more politically active. In the Middle East, and 
particularly in the Persian Gulf, in the period preceding 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, one could both discern new 
thinking in action and perceive limits in its application. 


Moscow and the Middle East 


By August 1990, Moscow had sharply improved its 
relations with two erstwhile Middle Eastern enemies, 
Egypt and Israel. Gorbachev, recognizing that the lran- 
lraq war had brought the reintegration of Egypt into the 
Arab world despite Cairo’s peace treaty with Israel, 
switched Soviet policy from one of trying to isolate 
Egypt from the other Arab states, to one of active coop- 
eration with Egypt. In doing so, he hoped to help bring 
about an international conference on the Middle East to 
settle the Arab-Israeli conflict.? 

There was an even sharper improvement in Soviet- 
Israeli relations: consular delegations were exchanged; 
“people-to-people” diplomacy involving athletic, cul- 
tural, religious, and academic exchanges flourished; 
and Moscow allowed the exodus of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Soviet Jews to Israel. Gorbachev's motiva- 
tions for improving relations with Israel were twofold. He 
wanted to improve Moscow's chances of playing a ma- 
jor role in Arab-|sraeli diplomacy, and to influence posi- 
tively the United States, from which Moscow wanted 
both new arms control agreements and economic as- 
sistance.° The Soviet-Israeli rapprochement was facili- 
tated by Moscow's new thinking. Specifically, the 
downplaying of ideology removed a major obstacle to 
the improvement of Soviet-Israeli relations, since ‘“Zion- 
ism” was no longer portrayed as an implacable enemy 
of the USSR. The increasingly independent Soviet me- 


For an analysis of the change in Soviet-Egyptian relations, see Robert 
O. Freedman, Moscow and the Middle East: Soviet Policy Since the Invasion of 
Afghanistan, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1991, pp. 278-79 
and 299-301. 

8The sharp improvement in Soviet-lsraeli relations is discussed in 
Robert O. Freedman, Soviet-/sraeli Relations Under Gorbachev, New York, 
Praeger, 1991. 


dia responded not only by taking a more balanced view 
of Israel, but also by adopting a more balanced ap- 
proach toward the Arab-Israeli conflict as a whole. In 
addition, the new concept of a “balance of interests” 
was used by Gorbachev in an attempt to persuade the 
US and Israel to agree to include the Soviet Union ina 
Middle East peace conference. 

As Soviet relations with pro-Western Egypt and Israel 
improved, Moscow's ties to Arab radicals, especially 
Syria and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
worsened. Both Gorbachev and Soviet Minister of For- 
eign Affairs Eduard Shevardnadze emphasized to Syri- 
an President Hafiz Assad that in the nuclear age, his 
conflict with Israel had to be solved politically and not 
by war. Assad was told he would not get the strategic | 
parity with Israel he had long coveted, a setback that 
was one of the major factors inducing him to reestablish 
diplomatic relations with Egypt in December 1989.7 At 
the same time, when PLO leader Yasser Arafat visited 
Moscow in April 1988, he was told that although the 
USSR still supported Palestinian desires for an inde- 
pendent state, Israel had an equal right to security.° 
Soviet influence appears to be one of the factors that, 
along with pressure from leaders of the intifada (the Pal- 
estinian uprising on the West Bank and in Gaza against 
Israel), induced Arafat and the Palestinian National 
Council to declare their support for a two-state solu- 
tion to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict in November and 
December 1988.° 

Although Moscow's actions with regard to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict clearly reflected new thinking, the role of 
new thinking in Soviet policy toward the Persian Gulf and 
especially the lran-lraq war was not quite so evident. To 
be sure, Gorbachev, utilizing Soviet-Kuwaiti relations as a 
model, sought to establish ties with the other conserva- 
tive sheikhdoms of the Gulf Cooperation Council. Oman 
and the United Arab Emirates established diplomatic re- 
lations with the USSR in 1985, and Qatar followed suit in 
1988. Saudi Arabia, however, while intensifying its diplo- 
matic interactions with the USSR, resisted Moscow’s ef- 
forts to establish full diplomatic relations, as did Bahrain. 
Although the Saudi leaders were positively influenced by 
Gorbachev's February 1988 announcement that he was 
pulling Soviet troops out of Afghanistan (an action com- 
pleted in January 1989), the Saudis and other Arabs re- 
mained suspicious of the USSR because of its behavior in 
the latter stages of the Iran-Iraq war when, in clearly tilting 
toward Iran, Moscow seemed to be following the “old,” 


“For an examination of the deterioration in the Soviet-Syrian relationship, 
see Freedman, Moscow and the Middle East, op. cit. 

SIbid., pp. 293-94. 

SIbid., pp. 302-04. 


not the ‘new’ thinking in Soviet foreign policy. 

Indeed, despite all the Soviet rhetoric about “new think- 
ing’ and “balance of interests” in addressing Third 
World problems, there was far more continuity than 
change in Soviet policy when one compares Gorba- 
chev's policy toward Iran with that of his predecessors 
Leonid Brezhnev, Yuriy Andropov, and Konstantin 
Chernenko.’ All four Soviet leaders seesawed between 
lran and Iraq: Brezhnev first tilted to Iran from 1980 to 
1982, and then he and his successors Andropov and 
Chernenko tilted back to Iraq from 1982 to 1985; Gor- 
bachev was to tilt to Iran in 1986, back to Iraq in the first 
six months of 1987, and then back to Iran again. In ad- 
dition, like his predecessors, Gorbachev tried—and 
failed—to orchestrate an end to the Iran-lraq war, a 
conflict that caused numerous problems for Soviet 
strategy in the Middle East by dividing the Arab world 
and enhancing the US political/military position in the 
Gulf. The ceasefire that ended the war in August 1988 
was due to Iranian war-weariness and defeats in battle, 
not to Soviet diplomacy, although the weaponry sup- 
plied to Iraq by the USSR did play a role in the Iranian 
decision to accept the ceasefire. 

To be sure, Gorbachev demonstrated more diplo- 
matic flexibility than his predecessors in dealing with 
Iran. This flexibility, however, did not always work to So- 
viet advantage. For example, when Iran made a series 
of gestures to the USSR in 1986, such as agreeing to 
the reestablishment of direct flights between Moscow 
and Tehran, Moscow eagerly reciprocated, only to find 
out that Iran had exploited the Soviet drive for influence 
to mount major offensives against lraq. Similarly, other 
Soviet initiatives backfired. Moscow sought to exploit 
the “Irangate’” crisis (the revelation of secret US efforts 
to trade arms to Iran for American hostages) by de- 
nouncing Iran and championing the Arabs; it went so 
far as to agree to charter three Kuwaiti tankers to com- 
bat Iranian efforts to stop shipping in the Gulf. However, 
once the US moved to redeem itself for |lrangate by re- 
flagging 11 Kuwaiti tankers and by building up its naval 
armada in the Gulf, Moscow switched positions again, 
in an attempt to exploit the rise in US-lranian tension 
to enhance its own position in Tehran. Gorbachev's 
peace initiative of July 3, 1987, which was marked by 
anti-American propaganda, and his efforts to delay the 
imposition of UN sanctions against Iran (after agreeing 
to UN Security Council Resolution 598) clearly reflected 
the pro-lranian tilt in Soviet policy. 

This policy alienated the Arab states of the Gulf, while 
| initially winning the Soviet Union very little new influ- 
| ence in Iran. Indeed, when, in March 1988, the Iranian 
leadership blamed Moscow for supplying Iraq with the 
missiles it used to bombard Tehran, relations between 
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On June 22, 1989, Iranian leader Ali Akbar Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani and Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
sign a Long-Term Program of Trade and Economic 
Cooperation between the USSR and the Islamic Re- 
public of Iran and a Declaration on the Principles of 
Relations and Friendly Cooperation between the Sovi- 
et Union and Iran. 


—TASS from SOVFOTO. 


the Soviet Union and Iran fell to their lowest point in 
the Gorbachev era. Soviet-lranian relations were to im- 
prove, however, once the war came to an end and Mos- 
cow pulled its troops out of Afghanistan; they improved 
further following the death of Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meyni in 1989. In June 1989, the two countries signed a 
major economic, political, and military agreement. Two 
years later, Moscow was supplying Iran with highly so- 
phisticated MiG—29 aircraft.® The improvement of ties 
benefited both countries. For Iran, the USSR was a cus- 
tomer for its oil and natural gas exports as well as for 


7Soviet policy toward Iran under Gorbachev is discussed in Robert O. 
Freedman, ‘Gorbachev, Iran, and the Iran-Iraq War,” in Nikki R. Keddie and 
Mark J. Gasiorowski, Eds., Neither East Nor West: Iran, the Soviet Union 
and the United States, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1990, pp. 11441. 
For a more positive view of Soviet policy during the Iran-Iraq war, see Gary 
Sick, “Slouching Toward Settlement: The Internationalization of the Iran-Iraq 
War, 1987-1988,” in ibid., pp. 219-45. 

8(En. follows on p. 4.) 
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its consumer goods. Second, the USSR had become 
lran’s only source for highly sophisticated combat air- 
Craft. Finally, the USSR, even in its weakened economic 
and political state (a situation that, paradoxically, im- 
proved Soviet-lranian relations by making Moscow less 
of a threat to Tehran), was regarded in Tehran as a 
political check against the United States—an important 
factor as Iranian-American relations remained strained, 
despite the rise to power of the pragmatic Ali Akbar 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani. 

For its part, Moscow valued Iran as a source of oil and 
natural gas and as a potential calming influence on the 
increasingly restive Muslims in the USSR, particularly 
the Shi'ites in Azerbaijan.° In addition, Moscow hoped 
lran would use its influence with the Afghan rebels to 
help free Soviet prisoners of war. Finally, the Soviet 
Union felt that a close relationship with Iran would en- 
hance the Soviet political position in the Persian Gulf, 
which, because of its oil reserves, was the most critical 
area in the Third World. 

As Soviet-lranian relations improved, Moscow's rela- 
tionship with Iraq remained “businesslike” if not partic- 
ularly cordial. The once-close Soviet-lraqi relationship 
had waned in the late 1970's, and Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein's decision to invade Iran in 1980 caused 
serious problems for Soviet diplomacy by leading to a 
sharp improvement of the political/military position of 
the United States in the Persian Gulf. Although Mos- 
cow, which had cut off arms sales to Iraq at the start of 
the war, resumed such sales in 1982, its tilt to Iran in the 
latter stages of the war angered Baghdad, and by the 
time the war came to an end, Soviet influence in Iraq 
was Clearly limited. Nonetheless, there remained major 
areas of mutual interest. Iraq depended primarily on Sovi- 
et military equipment, for which it paid either oil (which the 
USSR then sold abroad)'? or hard currency. In addition, 
at the time Iraq invaded Kuwait, there were some 7,830 
Soviet economic and military advisers working in Iraq in 
jobs that paid hard currency."' 

In sum, on the eve of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, 


®Moscow Radio Peace and Progress, broadcasting to Iran in Persian on 
December 24, 1990, discussed the sale of MiG—29’s in the larger context of 
Soviet-lranian relations. Translated in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), 
Dec. 26, 1990, pp. 6-7. TASS had officially announced Iran's 
commissioning of a squadron of MiG—29's on October 8, 1990. 

°During unrest on the border between Soviet Azerbaijan and Iran in 
January 1990, Rafsanjani was, in fact, a calming influence in the face of 
attempts by Islamic hard-liners in Tehran to exploit the crisis. 

‘According to testimony given before the USSR Supreme Soviet's 
International Affairs Committee on August 30, 1990, by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Aleksandr Belonogov, Moscow reexported Iraqi oil to India, 
Bulgaria, Romania, and “other countries.” Reported by TASS, Aug. 30, 1990, 
trans. in FBIS-SOV, Aug. 31, 1990, p. 10. 


Moscow's position in the Gulf can be said to have been 
far better than it was when Gorbachev took power in 
March 1985. Three more small Gulf sheikhdoms had 
established diplomatic relations with the USSR, Soviet 
relations with Kuwait had been improved by Moscow's 
chartering of Kuwaiti tankers, Soviet-lranian relations had 
improved considerably, Moscow and Saudi Arabia had 
begun to interact diplomatically, and Soviet-lraqi rela- 
tions, while not particularly cordial, remained extensive. 


Impact of the Iraqi Invasion 


The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, about which Baghdad 
reportedly failed to give Moscow advance notice, de- 
spite explicit provisions in the 1972 Soviet-lraqi treaty | 
requiring such notice,'* posed a number of problems 
for Moscow. First, the invasion was a clear-cut case of 
aggression and a major violation of the new world order 
that Gorbachev was promoting. In addition, once the 
United States committed itself to Saudi Arabia's de- 
fense and began to build up its military forces in the 
desert kingdom, Moscow had to decide whether or not 
to support Washington actively, in order to preserve the 
momentum of superpower cooperation and continue to 
benefit from its improved relationship with the US. 
Then, there were issues of Arab politics. Egypt and Syr- 
ia denounced the Iraqi invasion and pledged support 
to Saudi Arabia, as did the other members of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC). Jordan, newly-unified Ye- 
men, the Sudan, and PLO leader Yasser Arafat sided 
with Saddam Hussein, while the North African states, 
except for Morocco (which backed Saudi Arabia), 
adopted a more neutral position. The question for Mos- 
cow was whether it should continue the Gorbachev pol- 
icy of improving ties with the conservative Gulf regimes, 
many of whom had money that could be loaned to the 
USSR (as Kuwait had already done).'? By backing the 
new Saudi-Syrian-Egyptian axis, which seemed like- 
ly to dominate the Arab world if Iraq was defeated, 
Moscow could prevent the US from becoming the sole 
superpower guarantor of the region. 

A related consideration for Moscow was the status of 
Kuwait, with which the Soviet Union had established 
diplomatic relations in 1964 and to which it also had 
sold military equipment. Moscow had long held out Ku- 


"TASS, Dec. 28, 1990, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 28, 1990, p. 9. 
According to /zvestiya (Moscow), Mar. 1, 1990, Iraq had accumulated a debt 
of 3.79 billion rubles to the USSR by November 1989. 

'2Yevgeniy Primakov interview, Time (New York), Mar. 4, 1991, p. 42. 

"Sin May 1990, Kuwait had agreed to give Moscow a two-stage 
US$1 billion loan. See /zvestiya, Dec. 24, 1990, citing the Kuwaiti 
ambassador to the USSR. 
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On July 9, 1984, Sheikh Salim al-Sabah al-Salim Al 
Sabah, minister of defense of Kuwait, is greeted by 
Chief of the Soviet General Staff Nikolay Ogarkov. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


wait as the model of a small Gulf state that enjoyed 
good relations with both superpowers, and had urged 
the other Gulf sheikhdoms to follow the Kuwaiti exam- 
ple of looking to both superpowers for support vis-a-vis 
powerful regional neighbors. '* If Moscow now failed to 
oppose Iraq's annexation of Kuwait, it imperiled its ex- 
panding ties with the Gulf sheiknhdoms. Conversely, an 
activist Soviet policy aimed at getting Iraq out of Kuwait 
might well be rewarded by a Saudi decision to reestab- 
lish diplomatic relations with the USSR. 

Yet, the Iraqi connection was not negligible or happi- 
ly dispensed with. Iraq paid hard currency for Soviet 
arms and for the thousands of Soviet advisers working 
in such areas as oil exploration and drilling, grain- 
elevator construction, and hydro-electric projects.'® 
Between 200 and 1,000 of the 7,830 Soviet advisers 


were what Moscow called “military specialists”;'® in- 
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'4See Freedman, Moscow and the Middle East, op. cit. 

'Sinterview with Konstantin Katushev, Soviet Minister of Foreign 
Economic Relations, Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Aug. 26, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Aug. 27, 1990, p. 27. 
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deed, given Soviet cutbacks around the world, Iraq 
was one of the few places left where such advisers 
could serve under relatively good conditions. '’ More- 
over, in the view of the “old thinkers,” who appeared to 
grow more influential in Moscow in the period from Au- 
gust 1990 to February 1991, Saddam Hussein was 
“standing up to the imperialists who wanted to domi- 
nate Middle East oil and who were building a major 
military position near the southern border of the USSR, 
just as Moscow was pulling out of Eastern Europe, thus 
decisively altering the balance of power against the 
USSR.” Included in this group were hard-liners such as 
the Soyuz faction in the USSR Supreme Soviet, senior 
army officers, and officials of the Communist party.'® 
In addition, some Soviet specialists on the Middle East 
argued that Iraq might emerge from the confrontation 
with enhanced prestige in the Arab world due to its 
linkage of its actions in Kuwait to the Palestinian 
cause, and that it was thus not in Moscow's interest to 
oppose lraq.'? 

Three additional factors permeated Soviet thinking 
about how to react to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. The 
first was what might be termed the “Afghanistan Syn- 
drome.” Shared by liberals and hard-liners alike, this 
was an aversion to sending any Soviet soldiers abroad 
to fight, lest they get mired down in a quagmire like the 
decade-long struggle in Afghanistan. A second con- 
sideration was the economic crisis that was gripping 
the USSR. Given Moscow's increasingly serious eco- 
nomic problems, with a shortage of food and goods in 
Soviet stores, there was little inclination to expend re- 
sources on a major commitment of Soviet troops to an 
anti-lragi war. Finally, there was the Muslim issue. 
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16Most Soviet officials, including Gorbachev, cited the lower figure. In an 
interview in the Aug. 16, 1990, /zvestiya, Lt. Gen. V. Nikityuk, first deputy chief 
of the Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Armed Forces General Staff, 
differentiated between “specialists” who ‘give assistance in mastering and 
operating military hardware supplied under contract” and “advisers” who 
“are called upon to resolve questions of building the armed forces.” Trans in 
FBIS-SOV, Aug. 20, 1990, pp. 17-19. Interviews by the author with Soviet 
scholars and government officials in Moscow and Washington, however, 
elicited the higher figure. One of the points made by Nikityuk was that as a 
result of the work of the Soviet miliary advisers, the USSR had obtained 
“considerable amounts of foreign currency.” 

17interview, Moscow, October 1990. Such service enabled Soviet 
specialists to accumulate hard currency for the purchase of cars, VCR's, 
and other commodities hard to get in the USSR. 

'8Krasnaya Zvezda, Sovetskaya Rossiya, and Pravda reflected 
their position. By contrast, Moscow News and Komsomol'skaya Pravda 
reflected liberal viewpoints, calling for the USSR to help the international 
community punish Saddam Hussein. /zvestiya, the government 
newspaper, took a middle position in this debate, but many of its 
commentators, especially Aleksandr Bovin, supported the liberal position. 
For an analysis of the debate in the Supreme Soviet on Soviet intentions in the 
conflict, see Suzanne Crow, “Legislative Considerations and the Gulf 
Crisis," Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), Dec. 14, 1990, pp. 2-3. 

19See, e.g, Pravda (Moscow), Aug. 17, 1990. 
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Although there were Muslims on both sides of the 
lraqi-Kuwaiti conflict, both Soviet governmental offi- 
cials and academics feared a very negative reaction by 
the increasingly restive Muslims of Soviet Central Asia 
and Azerbaijan if Soviet soldiers were seen killing Mus- 
lims in Iraq.2° 


Moscow’s “Minimax” Strategy 


Given all these considerations—some of them mutu- 
ally contradictory—Gorbachev developed what might 
be called a “minimax” strategy in the period from the 
lraqi invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990, to the initia- 
tion of military action by the Allied coalition on January 
16, 1991 (by US calendar—January 17, 1991, in the Mid- 
dle East). This involved doing the minimum necessary 
to preserve US-Soviet relations and foster the develop- 
ment of Soviet ties with the GCC states, and with Egypt 
and Syria, while at the same time maximizing the 
amount of influence Moscow could retain in Iraq. The 
components of the strategy included supporting the 
United States on all 12 UN Security Council resolutions 
condemning Iraq, denouncing Iraq's seizure of Kuwait 
and its use of Western specialists as hostages, impos- 
ing an arms and economic embargo against Iraq, and 
supporting the ousted regime of Emir Jabir al-Ahmad al 
Jabir al-Sabah as the legitimate government of Kuwait. 
On the other hand, Moscow also strongly urged a 
peaceful settlement of the conflict, with the United Na- 
tions and the Arab world taking a leading role in the 
peace effort, and it consistently delayed action on UN 
resolutions authorizing the use of force against Iraq. In 
addition, Moscow refused to commit any of its own 
forces, even a symbolic hospital ship, to the anti-lraqi 
coalition. Moscow also did not immediately move to 
withdraw its specialists, especially its military special- 
ists, from Iraq after the invasion of Kuwait although 
Moscow was soon faced with the unpleasant possibility 
that its advisers would become hostages. 

Following the Iraqi invasion, the Soviet government 
issued a statement on August 2 calling for the “urgent 
and unconditional withdrawal of Iraqi troops from 
Kuwaiti territory” and the full restoration of “the sover- 
eignty, national independence, and territorial integrity 
of Kuwait’*' and announced the suspension of the sup- 
ply of military equipment to Iraq.2* Moscow also joined 
the United States in approving UN Security Council 
Resolution 660 the same day, which demanded the un- 
conditional and immediate withdrawal of lIragi forces 


0interviews, Moscow, October 1990. 
2ITASS, Aug. 2, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 3, 1990, p. 23. 


from Kuwait.23 Soviet-American cooperation against 
the invasion was further underlined on August 3, when 
US Secretary of State James Baker and Soviet Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Shevardnadze, meeting at Moscow's 
Vnukovo Airport, issued a joint statement condemning 
lraq’s “flagrant aggression” and calling on the world 
community to “take practical steps to respond to it,” 
including “suspension of all weapons shipments to 
lraq.”*4 This joint Soviet-American statement, which an 
Izvestiya correspondent noted had shown that “the 
USSR and the United States have acted as allies in the 
international arena for the first time since World War 
lI,"°° was followed on August 6 by the adoption of UN 
Resolution 661, which imposed a trade and financial 
embargo on Iraq and occupied Kuwait, and called for 
the restoration of Kuwait's legitimate government.?° 
Neither the UN Security Council vote on sanctions 
nor the decision by the US the same day to deploy US 
troops to defend Saudi Arabia had any effect on Iraq, 
which on August 8, formally annexed Kuwait. This, in 
turn, led to another UN Security Council Resolution (No. 
662), on August 9, declaring the annexation ‘null and 
void.’ As tensions rose, the Arab League held a 
meeting in Cairo, where the majority, led by Egypt, Syr- 
ia, and Saudi Arabia, voted to send troops to Saudi Ara- 
bia. A defiant Iraq responded to these moves against it 
by the world community by offering to link Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait to Israeli withdrawal from the occu- 
pied territories and Syrian withdrawal from Lebanon. 
Saddam Hussein also moved to protect his flank by 
agreeing to make peace with Iran on Iranian terms 
(pulling out of occupied Iranian territory, returning Irani- 
an prisoners of war, and accepting the mid-point of the 
Shatt al-Arab waterway as the border between Iraq and 
lran). Finally, he moved to bring pressure on the coun- 
tries imposing sanctions by stating that foreign citizens 


22TASS, Aug. 2, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 3, 1990, p. 24. One puzzle, still 
unanswered—related to the question of whether or not Moscow fully stopped 
sending military equipment to |raq—is the case of the Soviet supply ship 
Dmitriy Furmanov, which was intercepted on its way to Jordan with military 
equipment that did not fit the Jordan table of organization and equipment 
and could have been used by Iraq. Given the fact that Jordan was a major 
transshipment point to Iraq during the Iran-Iraq war, there was suspicion 
that Moscow was secretly supplying Iraq. At this point, it is not clear whether it 
was a Soviet governmental effort to strengthen ties with Iraq, an 
independent move by the Soviet military (this was the view of Viktor Levin, 
speaking on Moscow TV on January 13, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 16, 
1991, pp. 13-14), or an attempt by several Soviet officials to make some quick 
money. A Soviet colleague who specializes on the Middle East indicated 
to the author that it could have been a bureaucratic blunder. 

?3The Washington Post, Feb. 23, 1991, Summary of UN Resolutions on 
the Gulf Crisis (hereafter Washington Post Summary). 

*4/2vestiya, Aug. 5, 1990, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 8, 1990, p. 18. 
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?6Washington Post Summary. 
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in Iraq (initially this did not include Soviet citizens) 
would not be allowed to leave until the crisis ended, 
thus, in effect, making them hostages. 

As these events unfolded, Moscow began to put 
some distance between itself and Washington regard- 
ing the crisis. On August 10, the USSR Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs published a statement that criticized the US 
military buildup as well as Iraq's formal “annexation” of 
Kuwait as contributing to “an escalation of confronta- 
tion and a whipping up of passions . . . .""*® Moscow 
called for “extinguishing the conflagration as quickly as 
possible, restoring the situation that existed before Au- 
gust 2, and drawing the parties involved into a political 
dialogue aimed at a peaceful settlement of disputed 
questions.” The statement revealed that there had 
been an exchange of messages between the presi- 
dents of the USSR and Iraq to this end, and expressed 
dismay at the decision of Iraq, ‘a country to which we 
are linked by long-standing friendly relations,” to annex 
Kuwait. Most striking in the statement was Moscow's 
emphasis on the United Nations and an apparent will- 
ingness to participate in actions decided by a revived 
UN Security Council Military Staff Committee (an idea to 
which Shevardnadze returned in his speech to the UN 
in late September). 

As Iraq continued to defy the UN Security Council, 
the United States began to urge military action to en- 
force the sanctions through a naval blockade. Shevara- 
nadze sought to delay such amove, urging the Arabs to 
take united action to foster a settlement, and calling for 
collective action through the United Nations Security 
Council as the proper procedure to settle the crisis.*? In 
emphasizing the use of the UN, Moscow sought to slow 
the US move to war and enhance the Soviet position as 
a key member of the UN Security Council. Although the 
USSR joined together with the other members of the Se- 
curity Council on August 18 to pass Resolution 664 de- 
manding the immediate release of foreigners from Iraq 
and Kuwait,°° it also welcomed Iraq’s Deputy Prime 
Minister Saddam Hammadi to Moscow for ‘“‘consulta- 
tions.” Upon Hammadi's arrival, Soviet foreign ministry 
spokesman Yuri Gremitskikh firmly declared that Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait was a necessary element of 
any political settlement of the crisis in the region.”°' For 
his part, Shevardnadze claimed to find elements merit- 
ing “serious attention” in Saddam Hussein's linkage 
plan, which had been strongly rejected by the United 


28/2vestiya, Aug. 10, 1991, trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
(Columbus, OH—hereafter, CDSP), Sept. 12, 1990, p. 5. 

29TASS, Aug. 17, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 17, 1990, p. 18. 

S°Washington Post Summary. 

S'TASS, Aug. 20, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 21, 1990, p. 3. 
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States. The plan had involved the release of hostages 
in return for the withdrawal of US forces from Saudi 
Arabia and an end to the economic embargo against 
lraq.2* 

One of Hammadi's goals was apparently to per- 
suade Moscow to veto a pending Security Council res- 
olution that called for enforcing economic sanctions 
through military action.2? But when Saddam Hussein 
ignored an “urgent message” from Gorbachev exhort- 
ing the Iraqi leader to withdraw from Kuwait before the 
UN Security Council took “appropriate additional mea- 
sures,’’°4 the USSR, on August 25, voted along with the 
United States in support of UN Resolution 665, which 
called on UN members with ships in the region to en- 
force the sanctions by inspecting and verifying car- 
goes and destinations.*° 

There was further evidence of US-Soviet cooperation 
during this critical period. On August 22, TASS report- 
ed that a Soviet defense attaché in the United States by 
the name of Yakovlev had visited the Pentagon and “in 
response to the request of the US side, he gave some 
information about the USSR’s cooperation with lraq 
along military lines.”°° For his part, US President 
George Bush expressed pleasure at what he called 
“superb cooperation” on the part of the Soviets.”°7 

Despite these signs of cooperation, it was clear as 
the time for the September Bush-Gorbachev summit in 
Helsinki approached that there were differences of 
opinion between the two superpowers. From the Ameri- 
can point of view, the continued presence of Soviet ad- 
visers in Iraq, both civilian and military, was a violation 
of the spirit, if not the letter of the UN sanctions—a view, 
incidentally, that was shared by anumber of reformers 
within the USSR.°8 In addition, Moscow’s unwillingness 
to provide troops to the anti-lraqi coalition or order its 
ships to participate in the naval blockade raised ques- 
tions in the United States about the depth of the Soviet 
opposition to Iraq's annexation of Kuwait. Finally, Mos- 
cow's sympathetic view of Iraq's “linkage” proposal 
was an irritant in US-USSR relations. 
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32Pravda, Aug. 21, 1990. Moscow Radio, broadcasting in English on 
August 22, 1990, emphasized that the talks were not being undertaken to 
“appease the aggressor,” but to “avoid a large-scale military collision with 
unpredictable consequences.” See FB/S-SOV, Aug. 23, 1990, p. 25. 

33This was the view of Commentator M. Yusin in an article in /zvestiya, 
Aug. 23, 1990, trans. in FBIS-SOV, Aug. 23, 1990, pp. 13-15. 

4/izvestiya, Aug. 24, 1990. 

35Washington Post Summary. 

38TASS, Aug. 22, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 23, 1990, p. 25. 

37TASS, Aug. 23, 1990, in FBIS-SOV, Aug. 23, 1990, pp. 18-19. 

38 Aleksandr Bovin, writing in /zvestiya, Sept. 5, 1990, noted that 
“condemning Iraq as an aggressor, while at the same time leaving in Iraq 193 
officers who can assist in handling Soviet weapons and equipment is 
dubious logic.” Trans. in FB/S-SOV, Sept. 6, 1990, p. 23. 
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For its part, Moscow was unhappy with what it saw as 
Bush’s overeagerness to use force against Iraq, anda 
number of Soviet conservatives raised questions about 
the ultimate purpose of the massive US military buildup 
in Saudi Arabia. Indeed, Warsaw Pact Chief of Staff 
General Vladimir Lobov criticized the buildup as “dras- 
tically changing the strategic balance in the region,” 
and since Iraq was only “200 kilometers from the bor- 
ders of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan,” he warned 
that the US would gain “an opportunity to exert pres- 
sure on events in this region.”°? 

These issues were raised at the Helsinki summit. 
Bush, as he did throughout the crisis, sought both to al- 
lay Soviet concerns and to indicate publicly that he 
considered Moscow, whatever its internal political, 
economic, and nationality problems, a superpower 
worthy of respect. In their joint statement, Bush agreed 
to put the emphasis on a peaceful resolution of the cri- 
sis, while Gorbachev agreed to consider the possibility 
of “additional steps consistent with the UN charter,” 
should the peaceful approach fail.4° Bush also made a 
gesture toward the linkage that Saddam Hussein was 
demanding (and which Moscow was now tacitly sup- 
porting in its mediation efforts) by agreeing that once 
the Iraqi forces had withdrawn from Kuwait, it was es- 
sential to work actively to resolve all remaining conflicts 
in the Middle East and Persian Gulf. Finally, Bush re- 
peated in a joint news conference that he had made it 
clear to Gorbachev that the US had no intention of 
keeping American troops in the area ‘‘a day longer than 
is required.’’4' 

Although pleased at Bush’s suggestion that Soviet 
cooperation in the crisis might incline the US President 
to recommend “‘as close cooperation in the economic 
field as possible,” Gorbachev denied any inference 
that the Soviet Union could be “bought for dollars.” 
Rather, he said, ‘l think that we are acting in a critical 
situation and are working to find a solution that would 
be satisfactory and, most important, would safeguard 
us all from an explosion. In this situation, cooperation 
—new cooperation in new forms—is becoming a nor- 
mal element... .” The Soviet President also rejected 
Bush's appeal for withdrawal of Soviet advisers: 


We are in fact talking not about advisers, but about 
specialists working under contract. Their number is 
being reduced. Whereas at the beginning of the con- 
flict there were, | think, 196 of them, now there are 


3STASS, Aug. 30, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 31, 1990, p. 12. 

4°F or the text of the joint declaration, see /zvestiya, Sept. 10, 1990, trans. 
in CDSP, Oct. 17, 1990, p. 13. 

“‘izvestiya, Sept. 11, 1990, trans. in CDSP, Oct. 17, 1990, pp. 14-15. 


Saudi Arabian foreign minister Prince Saud Al-Faisal 
Al Saud and Soviet foreign minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze meet on September 17, 1990, in the Krem- 
lin, as the two states establish formal diplomatic 
relations. 

—Novosti from Sovfoto. 


about 150. And, as a matter of fact, the Iraq leadership 
looks at this question from the standpoint that if they 
have finished their business—this is normal contract 
work, even though it involves weapons—they leave 
Iraq. And this process is under way. So | don’t think 
there’s a problem there.** 


At this point, Moscow still clearly saw its military and 
economic advisers as important links of influence to 
lraq—and, to a lesser degree, important sources of 
hard currency offsetting other economic losses occa- 
sioned by the crisis.*° 

On balance, however, Soviet cooperation was suf- 


42\bid. 

43Soviet officials differed among themselves as to the degree of the 
economic loss. Soviet deputy foreign minister Belonogov, speaking to the 
International Affairs Committee of the Supreme Soviet on August 30, 
1990, said: “Soviet compliance with the economic sanctions would cost 
the USSR over $800 million: $520 million as a result of oil not supplied by Iraq 
for reexport to India, Bulgaria, Romania, and other countries, and $290 
million in the form of goods and services not supplied to the USSR. [In 
addition, we will lose] a total of $115 million worth of goods, and financial 
resources from Kuwait of $700 million.” TASS, Aug. 30, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, 
Aug. 31, 1990, p. 10. Because of declining oil production, Moscow could 
not take real advantage of the temporary increase in world oil prices caused 
by the war, but Kuwait had sufficient financial resources not under Iraqi 
control that it could go ahead with its promised loan of $1 billion. 
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ficiently strong in the first month of the crisis to prompt 
President Bush to reward Moscow economically, as 
well as sufficiently strong for Saudi Arabia to reward it 
politically—by establishing full diplomatic relations on 
September 17.*4 Eleven days later, Bahrain, home to a 
US military base and the last of the GCC members not 
to have diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, fol- 
lowed suit.*° 

Even though the Soviets had refused to contribute 
even a token force to the coalition aligned against Iraq, 
there were hints of a more forthcoming posture in She- 
vardnadze’s major address to the UN General Assem- 
bly at the end of September. The Soviet Minister of For- 
eign Affairs condemned Iraq for a “terrorist act. . . 
against the emerging new world order.’*° He then 
called for activation of the UN Security Council's Mili- 
tary Staff Committee and suggested that the USSR was 
prepared to commit its own troop contingent to the 
Council. This position seemed aimed at preventing the 
United States from “going it alone” before all possible 
peaceful efforts to solve the crisis had been under- 
taken. Shevardnadze stated: 


lf the Military Staff Committee were operating proper- 
ly, if the Council had concluded appropriate agree- 
ments with the permanent members, and if other or- 
ganizational questions of countering threats to peace 
had been resolved, there would be no need today for 
certain states to be taking unilateral actions. 


Shevardnadze’s suggestion that the USSR might 
commit its own troops was widely criticized in the Soviet 
Union.’’ Iraq's response to US-Soviet cooperation on 
the Gulf crisis was to turn its Soviet advisers into hos- 
tages. They were harassed, and one person was shot. 
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44/zvestiya, Sept. 19, 1990, trans. in CSDP, Oct. 24, 1990, p. 20. 
Technically, the two countries were restoring relations that had been broken 
off in the 1930's. For a historical survey of Soviet-Saudi ties in the 1930's 
and the reason for their rupture, see Igor’ Belyayev's article in Literaturnaya 
Gazeta (Moscow), Sept. 26, 1990. 

4Sizvestiya, Sept. 30, 1990. 

48\bid., Sept. 26, 1990, trans. in CDSP, Oct. 31, 1990, pp. 15-16. 

47izvestiya of Oct. 2, 1990, repeated Shevardnadze's statement on the 
US television program, "Meet the Press” that “the USSR will unconditionally 
fulfill the UN decision even if it involves the need to use Soviet military 
forces” (trans. in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 2, 1990, pp. 12-13). A poll taken by the 
All-Union Center for the Study of Public Opinion in the USSR revealed that 
the Soviet public opposed by 64 percent to 15 percent any decision to send 
Soviet naval ships to the Gulf to participate in the blockade of Iraq. 
Basically, conservatives opposed any action against Saddam Hussein's Iraq 
because it was a treaty ally and a “fighter against imperialism,” while 
reformers like Bovin saw the USSR as still too enmeshed in its Afghanistan 
Syndrome to send troops (Moscow TV, Oct. 6, 1990). Some Soviet 
commentators like Belyayev and newspapers like Moscow News favored 
sending Soviet forces to the Gulf to aid the war effort. For a discussion 
about the debate on this issue in the International Affairs Committee of the 
Supreme Soviet, see New Times (Moscow), No. 38, 1990, pp. 5-6. 
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Concern over the hostage issue appears to have been 
one of the central reasons why Gorbachev dispatched 
his close adviser Yevgeniy Primakov to Iraq in mid- 
October. Accompanying Primakov was Igor’ Belousev, 
the head of the Soviet interdepartmental task force on 
Soviet workers in Iraq, which had been formed in mid- 
August.*® The pressure on Moscow was increased by 
the lragi threat that if the USSR gave the US any in- 
formation on Iraq's military potential during the 
impending visit by US Secretary of Defense Richard 
Cheney to Moscow, then Iraq would impede the return 
of the Soviet advisers.*? According to Primakov's ver- 
sion of the trip, Saddam, a long-time acquaintance of 
Primakov, agreed to the release of only 1,500 of the 
specialists.°° A version of the visit published in Rabo- 
chaya Tribuna also noted that the Iraqis demanded the 
payment of huge “forfeit fees” if advisers left before ful- 
filling the terms of their contracts.°' 

A second reason for Primakov's visit was to urge Iraq 
to moderate its position on the Gulf crisis. Saddam Hus- 
sein's hints that he might be willing to settle for the is- 
lands of Bubyan and Warbah (which block Iraq's ac- 
cess to the Persian Gulf) and the southern section of the 
Rumelia oil field (over which Iraq and Kuwait had been 
in dispute) reportedly led Primakov to be cautiously op- 
timistic about his visit,°* although US Secretary of State 
Baker opposed any deal that might be seen as ‘re- 
warding aggression.”°? Nothing concrete came from 
Primakov's trip to Iraq or from his follow-up trip several 
weeks later, despite Gorbachev's suggestions while on 
a visit to France that Saddam Hussein might be re- 
assessing Iraq's position.°* 

The crisis continued to get worse throughout the fall. 
Moscow did, however, seek to reassure Iraq on one 
point—the issue of supplying information about Iraqi 
military capabilities to the US. Just after the completion 
of Primakov's first visit to |rag, foreign ministry spokes- 
man Gennadiy Gerasimov told journalists that Moscow 
had “no intention of sharing military information, since 
this would violate existing agreements with Third World 
countries that stipulated that certain data would be kept 
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48See Primakov interview, loc. cit. By early October, the status of Soviet 
advisers in Iraq had become an issue in the Soviet press. See the article by 
A. Levchenko and L. Negra, /zvestiya, Oct. 4, 1990, trans. in CDSP, 
Nov. 7, 1990, pp. 18-19; and Argumenty i Fakty (Moscow), No. 39, 1990, 
trans. in FBIS-SOV, Oct. 2, 1990, p. 12. Reportedly, some 400 Soviet 
specialists appealed to their government for help in getting out of Iraq. 

49/zvestiya, Oct. 13, 1990. 

S0Primakov interview, !oc. cit. 

S'Novosti report, Rabochaya Tribuna (Moscow), Oct. 14, 1990, trans. in 
CDSP, Nov. 14, 1990, pp. 11-12. 

S2\bid. 

53See the report by Thomas Friedman, The New York Times, Oct. 17, 
1990. 

4/zvestiya, Oct. 31, 1990. 
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secret.’”°° (So much for the reported initiative of Soviet 
attaché Yakovlev in mid-August!) 

The killing of 17 Arabs by Israeli police in an incident 
onthe Temple Mount in Jerusalem on October 8 provid- 
ed Moscow with an opportunity to demonstrate to Iraq 
that it did not have a double standard in treating Middle 
Eastern events. An official Soviet foreign ministry state- 
ment blasted Israel: 


Firmly denouncing this action by Israeli authorities, 
the Soviet Union believes that the UN Security Coun- 
cil should display the same unanimity and consisten- 
cy in the approach to the situation in the occupied 
territories as was effectively demonstrated by the 
Security Council with respect to Iraqi aggression 
against Kuwait. 

We support the idea of sending, as an initial step, a 
special UN mission to investigate the incident.°® 


lraq, together with the PLO, sought to use the Temple 
Mount killings and Israel’s refusal to admit a UN investi- 
gatory mission as a means of diverting attention away 
from the annexation of Kuwait and splitting off the Arab 
states from the anti-lraqi coalition. The issue remained 
an active one in the United Nations for the next two 
months, with the US surprising the pro-lraqi camp by 
siding with the critics of Israel, even though it sought to 
moderate the language of the UN condemnations. 

On November 8, with Iraq still showing no real incli- 
nation to leave Kuwait, President Bush announced he 
was doubling the size of the American force in Saudi 
Arabia, giving it, for the first time, an offensive capability 
against lraq.°’ Although Gorbachev may have hoped 
that the increase in the size of the American troop de- 
ployment would convince Saddam Hussein to with- 
draw his forces from Kuwait, he also realized that the 
US was preparing for war. Soon after the deployment 
decision, the United States began to press for a formal 
UN deadline for Iraq to leave Kuwait.°8 


Moscow and the Use of Force 


Meanwhile, by early November, divisions in the Sovi- 
et government over the use of force became more visi- 
ble. While Shevardnadze was acknowledging that “a 


*Ibid., Oct. 16, 1990, trans. in CDSP, Nov. 21, 1990, p. 20. 

TASS, Oct. 9, 1990, in FBIS-SOV, Oct. 9, 1990, p. 21. The Israeli police 
had fired on Arabs throwing stones at Jewish worshipers praying at the 
Wailing Wall just below the Temple Mount. 

°’For the text of Bush's announcement, which came after the 1990 US 
mid-term Congressional elections, see the The New York Times, Nov. 9, 1990. 

8See the articles by Paul Lewis in ibid., Nov. 10 and 16, 1990. 
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situation may emerge that effectively would require 
such a move,’°? Primakov was arguing in effect that it 
was the fear of attack and continued sanctions that was 
preventing Saddam from withdrawing.®°° A week later, 
speaking in New York, Primakov argued in favor of a 
“face-saving package” for Saddam that would link a 
resolution of the Gulf crisis to an overall Middle East 
settlement, including a resolution of the Palestinian 
problem. Primakov also called for a new security struc- 
ture in the Middle East designed to stabilize the region, 
a structure that would guarantee the safety of both 
Israel and its Arab neighbors.°' 

While Secretary of State Baker toured Europe seek- 
ing support for a UN use-of-force resolution,®* Mos- 
cow sent two diplomatic missions, each headed by a 
deputy foreign minister, to consult with Yemen, Egypt, 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, the UAE, Morocco, Tunisia, the 
PLO, Libya, and Algeria about the possibility of an Arab 
diplomatic solution to the Gulf crisis. The USSR also 
sent a diplomatic mission to Iran. For its part, Iran, 
which shared the Soviet goal of removing US forces 
from the Persian Gulf once the crisis was over, publicly 
stated its willingness to help the USSR get its advisers 
back home by offering them transit through Iran. Al- 
though the leader of one of the Soviet Middle East 
missions, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs Viadimir 
Petrovskiy, hailed a Moroccan proposal for an emer- 
gency Arab summit to deal with the crisis,® little came 
of the idea, as the Arab world remained badly split. 

In mid-November, Gorbachev and Bush met in Paris 
at a gathering of the 34-nation Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. In a two-hour discussion, 
Gorbachev refused to give the US President assur- 
ances of Moscow's support on the UN vote seeking ap- 
proval for the use of force against Iraq.°* A meeting be- 
tween Baker and Shevardnadze likewise failed to bring 
about an agreement, although Baker sought to put the 
best possible interpretation on the meeting. “Let me 
simply say that the United States and the Soviet Union 
have been united in their approach to this problem, be- 
ginning on the 3rd of August. We are united today. 
President Gorbachev and President Bush have both 
made it very clear that we intend to be united.”©° Bush 
himself counseled: ‘Be patient and all will be well.” 


*°Cited by David Hoffman, The Washington Post, Nov. 9, 1990. 

©°Cited by Michael Dobbs, ibid. 

®'Cited by Paul Lewis, The New York Times, Nov. 16, 1990. 

®See the article by R. W. Apple, ibid. 

®3/zvestiya, Nov. 22, 1990. The Moroccan proposal was made on 
November 11, 1990. See the report by Judith Miller, The New York Times, 
Nov. 12, 1990. 

®4See report by Andrew Rosenthal, The New York Times, Nov. 19, 1990. 

®8Cited by Andrew Rosenthal, ibid., Nov. 20, 1990. 

°6The Washington Post, Nov. 21, 1990. 
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One of the reasons Gorbachev delayed voicing his 
support in Paris for a use-of-force resolution may have 
been his hope that Saddam Hussein, watching the 
buildup of pressure against him, might yet reconsider. 
Instead, Saddam sent his foreign minister Tariq Aziz to 
Moscow on November 26 for talks with Shevardnadze 
and Gorbachev in a final attempt to convince Moscow 
not to support the resolution. 

But Soviet opinion was sharpening against Iraq even 
before Aziz arrived, because Iraq had reneged on the 
timetable for allowing Soviet advisers to leave Iraq. As 
Vitaliy Churkin, the new head of the Soviet foreign min- 
istry’s Information Directorate and an aide to Shevard- 
nadze, warned on the day Aziz arrived: 


If the Iragi side does not immediately remove all the 
barriers it has artificially erected to block USSR citi- 
zens from returning home, and does not ensure their 
unimpeded departure from Iraq, then that will compli- 
cate still further the atmosphere of Soviet-lraqi rela- 
tions, and will compel us to adopt an even tougher 
position on the situation in the Persian Gulf. ef 


Aziz tried to attribute the delay in the departure of So- 
viet advisers to misunderstandings of a “bureaucratic 
nature.”®® But the meeting with Gorbachev turned out 
to be a “tough conversation,” after which presidential 
spokesman Vitaliy Ignatenko stated that the USSR 
would vote for the UN resolution establishing a “clear 
deadline” for the Iraqi pull-out from Kuwait and the re- 
lease of hostages.°? Gorbachev, in an interview broad- 
cast in Arabic to the Middle East following Aziz's depar- 
ture, blasted Iraq for trying to split the coalition and 
predicted that the resolution adopted at the UN Securi- 
ty Council session “will be, and | am confident of this, 
very harsh.””° 

Shevardnadze himself headed the Soviet delegation 
to the UN Security Council debate on the use-of-force 
resolution, which he praised as one manifesting “jus- 
tice and a high measure of nobility.””’ The resolution, 
No. 678, authorized member-states cooperating with 
Kuwait to use ‘“‘all necessary means to uphold and im- 
plement Security Council Resolution 660 and all subse- 
quent resolutions to restore peace and security in the 


87TASS, Nov. 26, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Nov. 26, 1990, p. 14. 

68Cited in Pravda, Nov. 27, 1990, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Nov. 27, 1990, 
p. 15. 

®8TASS, Nov. 27, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Nov. 27, 1990, p. 15. 

70Moscow Radio in Arabic, Nov. 27, 1990, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Nov. 28, 
1990, p. 17. Gorbachev's broadcast coincided with the visit of Saudi foreign 
minister Saud al-Faisal to Moscow. 

For the text of the Shevardnadze UN speech, see TASS, Nov. 30, 
1990, in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 3, 1990, pp. 12-14. 
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area after a pause of goodwill,” which was to last until 
January 15, 1991.’ The “goodwill pause” reflected a 
US concession (Washington had wanted a January 1, 
1991, deadline), which Shevardnadze urged Iraq's Sad- 
dam to use to “rise above” any concern about saving 
face. A Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs statement issued 
four days later, following President Bush's offer of US- 
lraqi talks, emphasized the possibilities for peace inher- 
ent in the “goodwill pause.” It also praised Bush's offer 
of talks with Iraq as a “concrete embodiment of Soviet- 
American mutual understanding on the preferability of re- 
solving the crisis by peaceful means.”’? 

Moscow's continued emphasis on a political settle- 
ment to the Gulf crisis bore some tangible fruits. On De- 
cember 6, after informing the USSR that all Soviet citi- 
zens could return to the USSR—although Moscow 
would have to pay for all uncompleted contracts’*—the 
lraqgi government announced that all other foreign hos- 
tages would be set free. Gorbachev was also doubtless 
pleased by the November 30 announcement that the 
USSR would receive an additional US$3 billion in loans 
from the United Arab Emirates, Saudi Arabia, and Ku- 
wait. The Kuwaiti ambassador was quick to deny that 
the loans were compensation for Moscow's stand on 
the Gulf crisis; they were, he said, designed “to help the 
Soviet people implement the perestroyka that was initi- 
ated by USSR President M. S. Gorbachev. . . .”’° 

Perhaps even more welcome to Gorbachev was 
President Bush's decisions on December 12 to waive 
the Jackson-Vanik amendment for six months (al- 
though the USSR had not yet passed its long-awaited 
emigration law) and to help the USSR meet its anticipat- 
ed winter food shortages by approving up to US$1 bil- 
lion in federally-guaranteed US loans to allow Moscow 
to buy food and other agricultural products. Like the 
Kuwaiti ambassador, Secretary of State Baker, togeth- 
er with Shevardnadze, denied that US economic con- 
cessions were intended as a ‘payback’ for Moscow's 
cooperation on the Persian Gulf.’ 

In addition to authorizing economic credits, the US 
invited the USSR to send troops to participate in the 
multinational force in Saudi Arabia, even if in token 
numbers.’” Given the fact that for decades a central 


72The Washington Post, Nov. 30, 1990. 

73/zvestiya, Dec. 4, 1990, trans. in CDSP, Jan. 9, 1991, p. 17. 

74lzvestiya, Dec. 5, 1990, citing a Reuters interview with an Iraqi leader 
who said “any Soviet specialist wishing to leave Iraq is free to depart our 
country at any time, beginning Wednesday. However, the Soviet side must 
take full responsibility for violation of the contracts that the Soviet specialists 
have signed.” Trans. in CDSP, Jan. 9, 1991, p. 18. 

78Cited in /zvestiya, Dec. 24, 1990, trans. in FBIS-SOV, Dec. 28, 1990, 
p. 10. See also Bill Keller, The New York Times, Dec. 1, 1990. 

76Cited by Andrew Rosenthal, The New York Times, Dec. 13, 1990. 

77See David Hoffman, The Washington Post, Dec. 11, 1990. 
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objective of US policy in the Middle East had been to 
keep the USSR out of the region,’® this invitation had to 
be gratifying to Moscow. However, as Shevardnadze 
pointed out, the sending of Soviet troops to the Gulf was 
a very sensitive issue domestically in the USSR. More- 
over, Moscow’s failure to send even a hospital ship 
seemed to underline its determination to maintain mili- 
tary neutrality if war broke out, in order to preserve its 
mediating position and the influence that went with it. 

The likelihood of war soon seemed to increase. Iraq 
set a date for a visit of Baker to Baghdad so close to the 
UN withdrawal deadline that Bush put “on hold” the 
visit of Iraqi foreign minister Tariq Aziz to Washington 
scheduled for December 14, claiming Saddam was not 
serious about negotiating.’? The next day Iraq can- 
celled the Aziz visit to Washington, asserting that “Iraq 
alone” would set the date for the Baker visit.°° 

As US-Iraqi tensions escalated, Soviet-American re- 
lations were dealt a blow by Shevardnadze’s sudden 
resignation on December 20. In his resignation speech, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs warned of an approach- 
ing dictatorship in the USSR and complained about in- 
cessant criticism of his Gulf policy from right-wing ele- 
ments in the Soviet government.®' To allay concern that 
Soviet-American cooperation in the Gulf crisis would 
suffer with Shevardnadze’s departure, Vitaliy Churkin, 
in a press conference after the resignation, stated: 


We, the USSR Foreign Ministry, are deeply convinced 
that our foreign policy currently meets the coun- 
try’s and people’s fundamental interests. This applies 
also to the Persian Gulf. We hope that the basic di- 
rection of the country’s foreign policy will remain 
unchanged.®” 


Nonetheless, new strains between the two superpowers 
surfaced almost immediately, with Soviet KGB Chair- 
man Vladimir Kryuchkov asserting that the US and 
other Western countries were trying to subvert the Soviet 
system under the guise of offering economic aid. His 
comment that bloodshed might be required to restore or- 
der to the Soviet Union further chilled relations.°° (In mid- 
January things grew worse, as a bloody Soviet crack- 
down in Vilnius took the lives of 15 Lithuanians.) 
Meanwhile, Belousev had led a Soviet delegation to 
Iraq in late December, which was able to make final 


’8See Freedman, Moscow and the Middle East, op. cit. 

’8See Thomas Friedman, The New York Times, Dec. 15, 1990. 

®°See Paul Taylor, The Washington Post, Dec. 16, 1990. 

®'For the text of Shevardnadze's resignation speech, see The New York 
Times, Dec. 21, 1990. 

®/zvestiya, Dec. 22, 1990, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 24, 1990, p. 1. 

®3Cited in AP report, The Washington Post, Dec. 25, 1990. 
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arrangements for the withdrawal of Soviet advisers and 
the suspension of contracts while the Gulf crisis contin- 
ued (at this point, with a possible war approaching, 
Saddam Hussein evidently felt he had to improve ties to 
Moscow). The Soviet delegation was, however, still un- 
able to get any concessions on the Iraqi occupation of 
Kuwait.2* When a belatedly arranged meeting of Baker 
and Tariq Aziz in Switzerland in early January failed to 
produce any diplomatic progress and the US Congress 
subsequently voted in favor of granting Bush the right 
to use armed force against Irag, the outbreak of war 
became almost inevitable once the UN deadline of Jan- 
uary 15 passed. 

By the time hostilities broke out, Moscow's “minimax” 
strategy had gained the Soviet Union expanded diplo- 
matic recognition and considerable economic aid and, 
ultimately, protection for its citizens in Iraq, while allow- 
ing it to preserve its role as the only credible mediator 
between Iraq and the United States. Once the war 
erupted, Moscow played a mediating role to try to 
save both Iraq and the regime of Saddam Hussein from 
destruction. 


Soviet Policy During the War 


Moscow's actions during the six-week war in the Gulf 
in many ways reflected its prewar policy. At key junc- 
tures it cooperated with the US, but it also tried to medi- 
ate the conflict and preserve its position in I|raq. The key 
difference between the two periods was the escalation 
of anti-American rhetoric in the Soviet press, possibly a 
reflection of the increased influence of right-wing 
forces in Soviet society. 

When the UN deadline expired and the last-minute 
visit of UN Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar to 
Baghdad failed to move Saddam, Churkin issued a 
statement condemning Iraq for its “stubborn refusal to 
take into consideration norms of international law and 
civilized contact, and the will of the international com- 
munity voiced in 12 UN Security Council resolutions."°° 
But, at the same time, Soviet Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Aleksandr Belonogov reassured Iraq that ‘the 
Soviet Union has no intention of taking part, even sym- 
bolically, in military action in the Gulf.”®° As if to empha- 
size this point, once the war began, Moscow withdrew 
its two warships from the Gulf. (To be sure, in what ap- 
peared to be a precautionary defensive move, it also 


®4TASS, Dec. 29, 1990, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 31, 1990, p. 11. 

®°TASS, Jan. 15, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 16, 1991, p. 6. 

8€Cited in AFP report, The Hong Kong Standard, Jan. 17, 1991; and 
FBIS-SOV, Jan. 22, 1991, p. 17. 
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put its troops and air defense systems in its southern 
regions on limited alert.)°’ 

When the fighting began with a massive US air strike 
against Iraqi military facilities in Baghdad and else- 
where in Iraq on January 16, Gorbachev himself, on 
Moscow Central TV, condemned Iraq, but also noted: 


Having received a report about the decision that had 
been made by US Secretary of State Baker approxi- 
mately one hour before the commencement of mili- 
tary hostilities, | immediately proposed to President 
Bush that additional steps be taken through direct 
contact with Saddam Hussein to achieve an immedi- 
ate announcement by him of the withdrawal of his 
troops from Kuwait... . | once again emphasize that 
we have done everything possible to settle the con- 
flict by nonmilitary means.°® 


When Iraq responded to the Allied attack by bom- 
barding Israel with SCUD missiles, the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs—worried about the implications of an 
expanded war, especially the dilemma the USSR would 
face if Syria switched sides and aided !raq—con- 
demned Iraq and urged Israel to show restraint.°? And 
less than one week into the war, Churkin made public a 
January 18 appeal from Gorbachev to Iraq, offering to 
try to get the US to halt military action if |raq announced 
the withdrawal of troops from Kuwait and complied with 
all appropriate UN Security Council resolutions. Chur- 
kin also suggested that in the process, the UN Security 
Council could guarantee Iraq’s sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity.°° 

Up to this point, Moscow had refrained from officially 
criticizing US policy in the Gulf crisis. (To be sure, 
right-wing newspapers like Sovetskaya Rossiya had 
begun condemning the US position on the Gulf well be- 
fore the war broke out,?' and once it erupted, both So- 
vetskaya Rossiya and, to a lesser extent, Krasnaya 
Zvezda became mouthpieces for Iraqi propaganda.) 
This posture changed, however, on January 22, when 
Gorbachev, in a press conference, warned of the ‘“dan- 
gerous” tendency to further escalate the conflict which 


87 Asian Wall Street Journal (Hong Kong), Jan. 18-19, 1991; and AFP 
citing the Soviet military command, Jan. 18, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 22, 
1991, p. 17. See also the comments by Marshal Sergey Akhromeyev in an 
interview with Neues Deutschland as cited by Berlin ADN, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 
Jan. 22, 1991, pp. 16—17. 

88Moscow Central Television, Jan. 17, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 17, 
1991, pp. 9-10. 

8STASS, Jan. 18, 1991, trans. in FBIS-SOV, Jan. 18, 1991, p. 5. 

*®TASS, Jan. 21, 1991, FB/S-SOV, Jan. 22, 1991, p. 5. 

°*'For example, on August 22, Sovetskaya Rossiya had asserted that all 
the United States wanted in sending troops to Saudi Arabia was to control the 
region's oil. 
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was going beyond the Security Council's mandate to 
liberate Kuwait.9* The Soviet President was responding 
to the decision of US military commanders not to launch 
aground assault to free Kuwait until |raq’s military infra- 
structure and its ability to resupply its troops in Kuwait 
had been gravely weakened. This entailed widespread 
bombing of Iraq and the “collateral damage” or civilian 
casualties inevitable in such military actions. The newly 
appointed Soviet foreign minister, Aleksandr Bes- 
smertnykh, on departing Moscow in late January for his 
first official visit to Washington, reiterated Gorbachev's 
position on this issue: 


The Persian Gulf requires a very careful comparison 
of positions. On the whole we support the UN Securi- 
ty Council resolutions. There are fears, however, that 
we are entering upon a second grave phase of the 
conflict, where, in addition to a resolution of the task 
stipulated by the Security Council resolutions—name- 
ly, the liberation of Kuwait—the fear is beginning to 
mount that Irag is being subjected to very serious de- 
struction, and there is a mounting danger for the 
country’s peaceful population. Naturally, we are con- 
cerned about this. So, while adhering to the Security 
Council resolutions, we must at the same time show 
concern that the actions occurring in this zone do not 
go beyond the bounds stipulated in this resolution. 
Naturally, besides the Persian Gulf conflict itself, it is 
necessary to take a look at the balance of forces in 
the Middle East and think about the prospects for 
what will occur there. Thus, the task is very great.?° 


Bessmertnykh’s statement lacked his predecessor's 
enthusiasm for the UN Security Council resolutions, 
and his comment about the “balance of forces” 
seemed more of a reflection of the “old” than of the 
“new thinking. In Washington, Bessmertnykh suc- 
ceeded in convincing Baker to sign a joint statement 
that stressed that the US goal was the liberation of Ku- 
wait and not the destruction of Iraq. The US Secretary of 
State also agreed to end military action against Iraq if 
lraq made an unambiguous pledge to leave Kuwait and 
take specific steps leading to the complete fulfill ment of 
the UN Security Council resolutions. Baker further 
agreed to link more closely than ever before the Gulf 
Crisis to the Arab-Israeli conflict, angering Israel and its 
American supporters. The statement noted that after 
the war, “dealing with the causes of conflict, including 


22Moscow Domestic Service in Russian, Jan. 22, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Jan. 23, 1991, p. 4. 

°3Moscow Domestic Service, Jan. 26, 1991, trans. in, FB/S-SOV, 
Jan. 28, 1991, p. 4. Emphasis added. 


Moscow and the Gulf War 


From a telecast of Soviet envoy Yevgeniy Primakov’s 
meeting with Iragi leader Saddam Hussein in Bagh- 


dad on February 12, 1997. 
—AP/Wide World. 


the Arab-Israeli conflict, will be especially important.”%4 
Bessmertnykh hailed the joint statement with its empha- 
sis on the Palestinian problem as “probably for the first 
time since 1976, two ministers [i.e., Soviet and American] 
have spoken jointly on the Middle East.”°° Despite agree- 
ment on these matters, the two countries postponed the 
planned February 1991 Bush-Gorbachev summit, possi- 
bly because of the Soviet crackdown in Lithuania.°° 
Meanwhile, barely two weeks after the beginning of 
the Gulf War, Soviet generals had begun to prophesy 
American defeat or a rising of other Arab countries 
against the “international force,” should it win,2’ and 
Soviet diplomats were exploring with Iran Tehran's offer 
to mediate between the US and Irag to prevent the war 
from getting out of control.28 In this context, Secretary 


“TASS, Jan. 30, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 30, 1991, pp. 9-10. 

Here Bessmertnykh erred in his chronology. He probably meant the 
joint US-Soviet statement on the Middle East of October 1, 1977. See Robert 
O. Freedman, Soviet Policy Toward the Middle East Since 1970, New York, 
Praeger, 1982, pp. 308-09. 

%See Don Oberdorfer, The Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1991. As reasons 
for the postponement, Bush cited the Gulf war and the still unfinished arms 
talks, but the shadow of Gorbachev's crackdown in the Baltic republics 
also appeared to be an important factor. 

97In an interview in the liberal Komsomol'skaya Pravda, the conservative 
editor of the Voyenno-/storicheskiy Zhurnal, Major General Filatov (who had 
previously run excerpts from Mein Kampf and was preparing to publish 
the Protocols of the Elders of Zion [an anti-Semitic forgery] in his journal), 
predicted that the war would end in a major US defeat, a second Vietnam 
“which will be somewhat worse for it than the first." He also stated that in the 
unlikely case that Iraq were to be defeated, other Arab countries would 
enter the war against the so-called “international force.” The interview is 
translated in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 4, 1991, pp. 14-15. See also the article about 


of State Baker, testifying before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on February 6, praised Iran's neutral 
position in the war, although he did not hold out any 
hope for Rafsanjani’s mediation efforts. Baker outlined 
five “challenges” that would demand US attention in 
the postwar Middle East: Gulf security structures, in 
which, he intimated, the US would have a role to play; 
arms control; economic reconstruction; improved US 
energy conservation, and a reconciliation among the 
Arab states, Israel, and the Palestinians.°? 

At the same time, Gorbachev was moving to assert a 
Soviet role in the postwar Middle East. In a major state- 
ment on February 9 implicitly criticizing Iraq for both 
threatening the use of weapons of mass destruction 
and trying to draw Israel into the war, the Soviet Presi- 
dent again called on Saddam Hussein to “display real- 
ism which would make it possible to take the path of a 
reliable and just peaceful settlement.” Gorbachev em- 
phasized that “the countries of the region should play a 
decisive role” in determining the postwar security struc- 
ture of the region and that “Iraq should hold a worthy 
place in the postwar settlement.” Gorbachev also an- 
nounced that he was again sending Primakov to meet 
with the Iraqi leadership to try to bring about a peace set- 
tlement, because developments in the Gulf zone were 
“taking an ever more alarming and dramatic turn.”'°° 

Primakov's visit to Baghdad coincided with an inten- 
sification of the US bombing of Iraq. In describing the 
Hussein-Primakov talks, Baghdad criticized the USSR 
for giving cover to the “US and Allied crimes” against 
lraq because Moscow supported UN Security Council 
Resolution 678, but it did assert that Iraq was “pre- 
pared to extend cooperation to the USSR and other na- 
tions and agencies in the interest of finding a peaceful, 
political, equitable, and honorable solution” to the Mid- 


Filatov by Bill Keller, The New York Times/International Herald Tribune 
(Paris), Jan. 8, 1991. 

One week later, Major General N. Kostin, a department chief at the 
Soviet General Staff Academy, perhaps in an attempt to counterbalance 
criticism of the poor performance of Soviet weaponry in the hands of the Iraqis, 
and of the Soviet specialists who trained them, boldly asserted: “Iraqi units 
are manifestly superior to their enemies in desert warfare skills. They hold 
defensive positions that are well-equipped in the engineering respect, and 
it will not be easy to take them, even given air superiority. Soviet-made 
T-62 and T—72 tanks are better adapted for desert operations than the US 
M—1 Abrams.” /zvestiya, Feb. 8, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 11, 1991, 
pp. 20-21. A similar evaluation was given by a Major General Bogdanov in 
Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Jan. 31, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 1, 1991, 
pp. 6-8. 

%See the comments of Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Belonogov in 
TASS, Feb. 5, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 5, 1991, p. 9. 

°°See David Hoffman, The Washington Post, Feb. 7, 1991; and Thomas 
Friedman, The New York Times, Feb. 7, 1991. 

'COTASS, Feb. 9, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 11, 1991, p. 18. Given 
the proximity of Iraq to the USSR, some Soviet citizens were voicing their 
concern about “fallout” from weapons of mass destruction. 
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Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev receives Iragi foreign minister Tariq Aziz on February 22, 1991, to hear 
Iragi President Saddam Hussein's reply to the Soviet Union's 11th-hour peace proposal, which sought to head 


off a ground offensive by Allied forces against Iraq. 


dle East's central issues, including “the situation in the 
Gulf.”'°' Although Iraq seemed in this statement to be 
clinging to its old linkage position, Primakov stated that 
he saw “glimmers of hope” as a result of his visit to 
Baghdad. '°* 

On February 13, the US bombed a shelter in Bagh- 
dad that the US military command claimed was a mili- 
tary shelter but which turned out to have housed a num- 
ber of Iraqi civilians, who became casualties. This 
incident threatened to inflame the Security Council dis- 
cussion of the war that was set to begin the next day, 
and the US urged that the Council session be kept pri- 
vate so as to avoid the appearance of divisions in the 
Council. Although the USSR had the opportunity to em- 
barrass the United States by pressing for an open ses- 
sion, Moscow, instead, again cooperated with Wash- 
ington and voted with it to Keep the session closed. 
Yuliy Vorontsov, the Soviet ambassador to the UN, stat- 
ed that a public debate of the incident in the Security 
Council could be misinterpreted in Baghdad and thus 


'C1Eor the text of the Iraqi statement, see The New York Times, Feb. 13, 
1991. 
'©2Cited by Serge Schmemann, The New York Times, Feb. 14, 1991. 
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complicate efforts by the USSR and other countries to 
bring about a peace settlement. '°° 


“Plea-Bargaining” for Saddam 


By mid-February, one month into the war, it appeared 
that Iraq had suffered so much destruction that Sad- 
dam Hussein began to search for a way out of the con- 
flict. He turned to the Soviet Union in hopes it would 
help extract Iraq from the war with minimal political or 
diplomatic damage. On February 15, Iraq announced 
its peace plan for a pullout from Kuwait. However, the 
plan included so many conditions—including Allied 
payment of reparations to Iraq for the damages its 
bombing had caused, the repeal of all UN resolutions 
beyond No. 660, Israel’s withdrawal from the occupied 
territories, and the withdrawal of all Allied forces and 
weapons, including the US Patriot missiles that had 
been sent to Israel to combat the SCUD’s—that Presi- 
dent Bush rejected the Iraqi offer as a ‘cruel hoax.”'* 


10ST ASS, Feb. 14, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 14, 1991, pp. 3-4. 
'04F or the text of the Iraqi offer, see The New York Times, Feb. 16, 1991. 


Moscow and the Gulf War 
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In contrast, Moscow, which finally saw itself in the 
mediating position it had long coveted, took a much 
more positive view. Bessmertnykh, in words reminis- 
cent of Shevardnadze’s comments about Iraq's mid- 
August linkage plan, stated that the Iraqi announce- 
ment “opens up a new stage in the development of the 
conflict. This is an important development. We shall 
study this document attentively.”'°° Gorbachev, in a 
letter to Bush, reportedly asked the US President to 
hold off the planned ground offensive until the comple- 
tion of talks in Moscow between Aziz and the Soviet 
leadership scheduled for February 18.'°° One of the re- 
sults of the Aziz visit was a Soviet plan for peace which 
Aziz was given to take back to Baghdad. The Iraqi for- 
eign minister was upbeat about the talks, stating that 
“the atmosphere between us and the Soviet friends 
was cordial and objective.” 1°” 

These developments were followed by a diplomatic 
process that can best be likened to the process in which 
a defense lawyer seeks to work out a “plea-bargain” with 
a district attorney. Over the next six days, Moscow was in 
contact with both Baghdad and Washington, trying to sell 
Bush on the concessions that Saddam Hussein was will- 
ing to make while, at the same time, trying to convince 
Saddam that he would have to make more concessions if 
he was to avoid an Allied ground offensive. Out of defer- 
ence to Gorbachev's request, Bush delayed the ground 
attack several days, but he said that the Gorbachev plan 
fell “far short of what would be required.” '°° 

Attempting to pressure the US to accept Gorba- 
chev's mediating efforts, Soviet Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Bessmertnykh warned that an Allied ground attack 
would “tremendously complicate” negotiations toward 
an Iraqi pullout.'°? Former Soviet Chief of the General 
Staff Marshal Sergey Akhromeyev in an Interfax inter- 
view stated that Allied strikes against the Iraqi economy 
and people “can no longer be tolerated.” Warsaw Pact 
Commander-in-Chief, General Vladimir Lobov went fur- 
ther in his criticism, asserting that “no one should be al- 
lowed to use Security Council resolutions as a smoke- 
screen to camouflage the massacre on Iraqi territory.”''° 

Although the growing influence of the military and 
other hard-line groups in the USSR may have encour- 
aged these officers to criticize US and Allied policy (So- 
vetskaya Rossiya went even further, claiming that Iraq 
was ‘the main bastion and base against US and Israeli 


domination of the region”), ''' Gorbachev stuck to his 


'05See Serge Schmemann, in ibid. 

'°6Cited by Patrick Tyler, in ibid. 

'07Cited by Michael Dobbs, The Washington Post, Feb. 19, 1991. 
'°8Cited by Rick Atkinson, ibid., Feb. 20, 1991. 

'°8Cited by Andrew Rosenthal, The New York Times, Feb. 20, 1991. 
NOAFP report, Feb. 18, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 20, 1991, p. 15. 


diplomacy. Indeed, when Iraqi obstinence over such 
issues as the payment of reparations to Kuwait and the 
speed of Iraqi military withdrawal from that country led 
Bush to issue an ultimatum and then begin the ground 
war, on February 24, Moscow again cooperated with 
the United States at the United Nations, although a So- 
viet government statement complained that “the in- 
stinct to rely on a military solution prevailed, despite 
lraq’s declared readiness to pull all of its forces out of 
Kuwait unconditionally.”''? 

Primakov, interviewed on Moscow TV the day before 
the ground war started, sought to put Moscow on the 
diplomatic high ground no matter what happened: “If 
this war starts today, it will start and the whole world will 
see that it has been started in circumstances where the 
USSR has indeed accomplished a tremendous achieve- 
ment in the efforts to find a political settlement. .. . if at this 
moment it is frustrated by war, then those who have 
started it [the war] will take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility.”''S Pravda went even further and on Feb- 
ruary 25 launched a blistering attack against the US, 
saying its decision to start the ground war was “based 
on its drive for sole leadership in the world.”''* Even 
Gorbachev was caught up in the rhetoric, noting ina 
speech in Minsk on February 26 that progress in rela- 
tions between the US and USSR was “still fragile,” and 
calling for responsible behavior “so that what has been 
achieved is not destroyed.”''® 

Rhetoric aside, Moscow cooperated with the US in 
convincing Saddam to finally accept on February 28 
the terms of a temporary ceasefire,''® and then strong- 
ly supported the US in working out the terms for a strin- 
gent permanent ceasefire. Essentially, Moscow accept- 
ed the inevitability of the rapid collapse of its erstwhile 
ally, choosing to work with the regional victors (Syria, 
Egypt, and Saudi Arabia) as well as the US rather than 
prolong its efforts on behalf of a lost cause. Indeed, Mos- 
cow, after the war, was to change its tune on Soviet- 
American relations as well. When asked at a post-cease- 
fire press conference about Gorbachev's statement that 
US-Soviet relations were “fragile,” Bessmertnykh replied 
that Soviet-American relations had “withstood the test” 
during the lraq-Kuwait conflict.''” 


™'Sovetskaya Rossiya, Feb. 16, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 20, 
1991, p. 19. 

"TASS, Feb. 24, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 25, 1991, pp. 9-10. 

"'3Moscow Central Television, Feb. 23, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 
Feb. 25, 1991, p. 13. 

"4Cited by Trevor Rowe, The Washington Post, Feb. 26, 1991. 

"'SSee David Remnick, The Washington Post, Feb. 27, 1991; Reuters 
report, ibid. 

"'8See Paul Lewis, The New York Times, Feb. 27 and 28, and Mar. 1, 
1991. 

"'’TASS, Feb. 28, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 1, 1991, p. 12. 
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Soviet Policy—A Mixed Bag 


In evaluating Soviet behavior during the crisis 
caused by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, we find some ele- 
ments that appear to conform to Gorbachev's new 
thinking and other elements that were consonant with 
more traditional actions. Moscow's persistent empha- 
sis on a peaceful, political settlement to the crisis close- 
ly reflected a central principle of the new thinking, as 
did its call for a major role for the United Nations in set- 
tling the conflict and its consistent posture of coopera- 
tion with the United States. However, even in the early 
stage of the crisis, Moscow's “minimax” strategy at- 
tempted to retain traditional Soviet linkages with Iraq 
and to withstand pressures to take a more active role in 
attempting to roll back Iraqi aggression in Kuwait. In- 
deed, throughout the conflict, Moscow sought to medi- 
ate between the United States and Iraq. Had the war 
proved less successful for the coalition led by the 
United States, such mediation might have been useful 
in extracting US troops from the conflict. But given the 
brevity of the ground war, it was perceived as undesir- 
able meddling, even though President Bush was care- 
ful not to spotlight this issue. 

In sum, while to a certain extent reflective of Mos- 
cow's new thinking and clearly preferable to the con- 
frontation that occurred during the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
war, US-Soviet cooperation during the crisis was at 
best limited. In the Gulf crisis, Moscow was too closely 
following its own perceived national interests to be 
a genuine partner for the United States in the UN- 
endorsed international effort to repulse Iraqi aggres- 
sion. This may have an impact on future Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations, particularly if conservative forces contin- 
ue to gain influence in Moscow. Should the UN Military 
Staff Council ever be revived, as Moscow urged sever- 
al times during the early stages of the conflict, and 
should the two thermonuclear superpowers play more 
equal roles in a UN force sent to quell a Third World cri- 
sis, it would be interesting to see whether Moscow 
would be willing to subordinate its interests fully to a 
larger international cause. 

The effect of Soviet behavior on its position in the 
Middle East appears mixed. On the one hand, Moscow 
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was able to exploit the crisis to gain diplomatic relations 
with Saudi Arabia and Bahrain and billions of dollars of 
economic aid from the Gulf Cooperation Council states. 
Also, its military neutrality and efforts at mediating the 
conflict may enable Moscow to reestablish its econom- 
ic and political position in lraq quickly, especially if 
Saddam Hussein remains in power. (However, the poor 
performance of Soviet weaponry and training during 
the conflict—despite the predictions of high-ranking 
Soviet officers—and the stringent limits ostensibly set 
by the ceasefire agreement on Iraq's military capability, 
together with its debts and reparations payment obliga- 
tions, may limit Iraq's interest in and ability to pay for 
Soviet arms.) 

Another positive consequence of the war for Moscow 
was a further improvement of relations with Iran, with 
which Moscow closely coordinated during the war as 
both states maintained military neutrality while trying to 
mediate the conflict. Since both Moscow and Tehran 
share the goal of getting US forces out of the Gulf as 
soon as possible, one can expect close coordination 
between the two countries in the future as well. 

On the other hand, these gains for Moscow as a re- 
sult of the war were offset by losses. The overwhelming 
military victory of the United States, while Moscow 
stayed on the diplomatic sidelines, underscored the 
fact that the United States was the world’s number one 
great power, while Moscow was being marginalized 
despite its diplomatic activities. In addition, the United 
States became the major outside influence in the Arab 
axis of Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia, which appeared 
likely to dominate Arab diplomacy in the postwar peri- 
od. If this axis remains intact, and if the United States 
can continue active cooperation with it (two big “ifs,” 
given the vagaries of Arab politics and the ongoing 
Arab-l|sraeli conflict), then the key states of the Arab 
world, which the United States proved willing to defend 
with military force while Moscow was only willing to sup- 
port them with rhetoric, may be in the US sphere of influ- 
ence for a considerable period of time. Given the fact 
that the Middle East is the only Third World area in 
which Moscow has maintained an active interest in the 
Gorbachev era, this outcome would not be a positive 
one for the Soviet Union. 
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Yugoslavia: Confederation or 


Disintegration? 


Bogomil Ferfila 


condition of the federations—Czechoslovakia, 

the Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia—is the most 
complicated and uncertain. Chances are that the 
Czechs and Slovaks, who make up about 64 percent 
and 30 percent respectively of the Czech and Slovak 
Federal Republic, will remain united in a (con)federal 
framework. By contrast, the chances are small that the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, which are both made up 
of a large number of distinct, constituent units, will re- 
tain their present configuration. 

Politicians in the West fear that the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia could pose a threat to 
European and world peace. However, apart from the 
desire to forestall a violent dissolution of these two con- 
glomerates, one is hard put to justify their continued ex- 
istence. Both the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia are each 
dominated by one nation—the Russians in the Soviet 
Union and the Serbs in Yugoslavia. In both federations, 
the separatist tendencies are in large measure a con- 
sequence of the long-term domination of the largest na- 
tion over the other nations and nationalities and over the 
federal structures of these states. The situation in Yugo- 
slavia is complicated by the fact that the republic of 
Serbia is under the leadership of Slobodan MiloSevic, a 
neo-Stalinist who is opposed to economic market re- 
forms and to political reform in a confederal direction. 
Given the Serbian leader's intransigence, a violent dis- 
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integration of Yugoslavia cannot be ruled out. 

The dissolution or disintegration of the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia represents, in my view, the only logical 
outcome to the metamorphosis of these socialist feder- 
ations. Given the pathologies of their economic, politi- 
cal, social, and cultural institutions, a radical departure 
from past practices is urgent. One reason has to do with 
implementing a marketizing economic reform. Capital, 
profit, and market logic do not recognize local or state 
borders. To allow the spontaneity of capitalism to work, 
it is essential that the kind of political hegemony exer- 
cised by federal authorities over the economy be abol- 
ished. The economy must be left to the economic ac- 
tors, and the role of political authorities, who were red 
before and are now a variety of colors, must be mini- 
mized. In turn, when the economy and economic actors 
begin to behave in accordance with the logic of domes- 
tic and world markets, the role of federal politicians in 
the economy will likewise diminish and they will lose a 
large part of their raison d’étre. 

Yet, it is quite possible that the emergence of a num- 
ber of sovereign states or loose confederations in place 
of the old socialist federations may lead to the forging of 
new links. Why is this the case? 

All former socialist states strongly desire member- 
ship in the European Community (EC). The economic, 
political, and social differences between former social- 
ist states and West European states are enormous, and 
therefore it could well happen that the 12 members of 
the EC will shut themselves off from Eastern Europe. For 
this reason and because they face similar economic 
problems, the former socialist states will be forced into 
relatively intense economic and political collaboration 
with each other. However, this time the links will be nat- 
ural and functional, from the bottom up, and not forced 
upon them by a hated center. In short, the collapse of 
the old system will be less painful if the newly emerging 
states are able to cooperate with each other. 
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Table 1: Some Basic Facts about the Population of Yugoslavia, its Republics, 
and Autonomous Provinces 


Percentage 

Population growth, Density Number of 

Territory 1985 1981/ per sq. km. persons/ 

(sq. km.) (in 1,000’s) 1961 (1981) household 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 51,129 4,314 126 81 4.0 
Slovenia 20,251 1,927 119 93 3.2 
Croatia 56,538 4,655 111 81 3.2 
Montenegro 13,812 613 124 42 4] 
Macedonia 25,713 2,017 136 74 4.4 
Serbia proper 55,968 5,787 118 102 3.4 
Vojvodina 21,506 2,084 110 95 3.0 
Kosovo 10,887 hed G2 164 146 6.9 
Yugoslavia 255,804 23,159 121 88 3.6 


SOURCE: Statistical Yearbook, Belgrade, Modern Administration, 1987, p. 23. 


Yugoslavia 


The chances of Yugoslavia continuing its existence 
in an unaltered federal framework are quite low. Yugo- 
slavia is an artificial union of its constituent elements 
—republics and autonomous provinces. The differ- 
ences are manifold: national, religious, cultural, histor- 
ic, and economic. The data in Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4 illus- 
trate Yugoslavia’s heterogeneity. 

This heterogeneity was reflected in the constitution 
ratified in 1974. Let us examine the basic characteris- 
tics of Yugoslav federalism as found in this document: 


e The constitution defines the Socialist Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia (SFRY) as a federal state, a union 
of voluntarily united nations and their socialist repub- 
lics, as well as the socialist autonomous provinces of 
Vojvodina and Kosovo, which are parts of the Socialist 
Republic of Serbia. 

e Inthe SFRY, the normative bases of the Federation 
are the principles of brotherhood and unity, as well as 
the principle of self-management by the working class 
and all working people. 

e The nationalities (members of nations whose na- 
tive countries border on Yugoslavia—the Hungarians 
and Albanians—and members of other nations living 
permanently in Yugoslavia) are not given the rights of 
self-determination and secession. Only the nations— 
Slovenes, Croats, Serbs, Montenegrins, Macedonians, 
and Muslims (who are defined as a nation in Yugosla- 
via)—hold such rights. The enjoyment of all other rights 
within the Federation and participation in decision- 
making on the federal level are not determined by the 
size of a particular nation or nationality. Thus, the auton- 


omous provinces of Vojvodina and Kosovo, which are 
dominated by Hungarians and Albanians respectively, 
functioned more or less as republics until their powers 
were Curbed at the end of 1990 by Serbian leader Slo- 
bodan Milosevic. 

e Decisions on the most important issues regarding 
the implementation of joint economic policies within the 
Federation are achieved by consensus and unanimous 
agreement within the Council of the Republics and 
Provinces of the General Assembly of the SFRY. Deci- 
sions by majority vote on economic policies are re- 
served only for extraordinary circumstances and are in- 
tended to serve only as temporary measures. 

e Although most other federal-level decisions are 
made by majority rule, the republics and provinces 
have the right of veto. This right can be exercised in 
three cases: arevision of the constitution of SFRY; an al- 
teration of the borders between the constituent units of 
the Federation; and the ratification of certain treaties 
with foreign countries. In making these consensual de- 
cisions, the republics and autonomous provinces 
share equal rights. 

e Full equality of the nations and nationalities is re- 
flected in the principle of parity in the composition of the 
political organs of the Federation. This principle pro- 
vides for minimal differences in the representation of 
the republics and autonomous provinces on the federal 
level. A good example of this principle is the composi- 
tion of the presidency of the SFRY. The presidency con- 
sists of single representatives from each republic and 
autonomous province who take turns as president of 
that body. 

e Sovereignty is not held by the citizenry but by the 
working people, who “are organized in accordance 
with their work and by territory.” 
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Table 2: Yugoslav Population by Nationality in 1981 


In 1000's Percent 

Serbs 8,140 36.3 
Croats 4,428 19.8 
Muslims 2,000 8.9 
Slovenians 1,754 7.8 
Albanians oO Thell 
Macedonians 1,340 6.0 
Montenegrins 509 2.6 
Hungarians 427 1.9 
Turks 101 0.4 
Others 481 De 
Undeclared 

(according to the 

1974 constitution) 1,291 Sif 
Unknown 153 0.7 
Total 22,425 100.0 


SOURCE: Statistical Yearbook, Belgrade, Modern Administration, 1987, p. 18. 


On the federal level, the 1974 constitution favored the 
independent development of the republics and autono- 
mous provinces as well as of their constituent elements 
—the municipalities and the local communities. This 
was meant to allow each component of the Federation 
maximum leeway in solving local problems and devel- 
oping local strengths while remaining within the union. 

The 1974 constitution, however, also fostered partic- 
ularist tendencies and conflicts among the republics, 
due in part to the erroneous economic concept on 
which it was based, and in part to the great national, 
historical, and economic differences among the con- 
stituent elements of the Federation. The result was that 
the republics and even the municipalities began to de- 
velop as independent economies, without links to each 
other. In turn, this led to an extraordinary degree of eco- 
nomic irrationality throughout the Yugoslav economy. 
This irrationality was manifest in many different spheres 
—from unnecessary duplication of production capaci- 
ties (in the 1970's and 1980’s, Yugoslavia had 5 oil re- 
fineries, 21 sugar factories, 45 calculator manufactur- 
ers, and 8 robot manufacturers) to a dysfunctional 
export and import regime. 

Political relations within the country were influenced 
by the disintegration of the economy, expensive and 
unproductive production processes, and the autarchic 
and polycentric étatism on the part of the republics—all 
of which stimulated nationalism. Indeed, it may be ar- 
gued that the Yugoslav example supports the proposi- 
tion that nationalism is engendered wherever weakly 
developed productive forces are confined to a provin- 
cial (local) market. 

Thus, during the second half of the 1980's, economic 
policies being pursued within the republics increasingly 
blocked the integrating economic currents: 
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e Apart from mandatory support for the less-devel- 
oped republics and provinces, there was almost no 
flow of capital between the republics—the value of 
inter-republic investments accounted for only 1 per- 
cent of the value of all investments. 

e Each republic and province had its own central 
bank, in addition to the federal Central Bank, to which 
the republic central banks are subordinate. All com- 
mercial banking is done on the republic level. 

e Inter-republic market exchange was decreasing. 

e Each republic pursued its own distinct policies on 
technological development, taxes, and price regula- 
tion. These as well as other policies were not coordinat- 
ed with other republics or with the Federation as a 
whole. 


Forces tending toward the integration of the all-Yugo- 
slav market became weaker. What emerged instead 
was a trend toward greater isolation of markets within 
the borders of each republic: sub-republic or municipal 
markets arose. For example, approximately 70 percent 
of all enterprise mergers took place within municipal- 
ities. The transfer of technology, capital, and labor be- 
tween individual republics and their foreign partners 
was far more frequent than such transfers between re- 
publics.’ The contribution of inter-republic trade ex- 
change to the country’s total trade-exchange volume 
gradually decreased from 27.7 percent in 1970 to 24.8 
percent in 1974, to 23 percent in 1979, and then to 21.7 
percent in 1980. The contribution of Slovenia, the eco- 
nomically most developed of the Yugoslav republics, to 
total inter-republic trade exchange is given in Table 5. 

When, how, where, and why did the process of disin- 
tegration of the barely established Yugoslav market be- 
gin? Many observers trace this disintegration to the 
1974 constitution. They rest this judgment on three pre- 
mises. First, after 1974 the republics and provinces be- 
came economically sovereign. Consequently, they no 
longer gravitated toward the all-Yugoslav market but 
moved instead toward the creation of markets of their 
own. Second and as a direct consequence of the first 
premise, the constitution fractionated the concept of an 
all-Yugoslav market. Third, the 1974 constitution intro- 
duced the principle that decisions on the most impor- 
tant issues facing the country’s economy could only be 
taken unanimously. 


‘Ivan Maksimovié, “Theoretical Perspectives of the Problems of Social 
Property and of the Changes of Economic System,” in Serbian Academy of 
Science and Art, Crises of the Yugoslav Economic System, Belgrade, 
1986. 

2M. Beve, “Inter-Republic Trade Trends in Yugoslavia,” Ekonomska 
Revija (Ljubljana), No. 3, 1988. 
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Table 3: Selected Indicators of Population Structure for Yugoslavia, its Republics, 

and Autonomous Provinces 


Working Percent of Percent of 

population rural urban Percent of 

(percent) population population illiterates 
Bosnia and Herzegovina hk jas) 36.2 14.5 
Slovenia 49.6 9.4 48.9 0.8 
Croatia 45.2 15te 50.8 {8 
Montenegro 34.1 13S 50.7 9.4 
Macedonia 41.5 EM Th 53.9 10.9 
Serbia proper 51.4 27.6 47.8 yb 
Vojvodina 43.8 19.9 54.1 5.8 
Kosovo 22.6 24.6 325 17.6 
Yugoslavia (average) 43.4 19.9 46.5 9.5 


SOURCE: Statistical Yearbook, Belgrade, Modern Administration, 1989, p. 47. 


Table 4: Selected Economic Indicators for Yugoslavia, its Republics, and Autonomous Provinces 


Number of 
employed per Employed 

1000 active GNP per Population population GNP 

population capita (percent) (percent) (percent) 
(1985) (1984) 1984 1984 1984 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 354 68.2 18.6 ihe),<) A325 
Slovenia 678 201.0 8.4 13.0 15.4 
Croatia 508 125.2 20.2 23.9 O55 
Montenegro 397 779 2.6 2.4 eas 
Macedonia 392 65.3 8.7 ied 5.8 
Serbia proper 417 98.4 25.1 25.0 23.6 
Vojvodina 449 Weil 8.9 9.5 Whe 7 
Kosovo 224 26.2 05 BIZ 2.4 
Yugoslavia 433 100.0 100 100 100 


SOURCE: Statistical Yearbook, Belgrade, Modern Administration, 1988, p. 78. 


The decentralization observed at the federal level 
stopped at the republic and province levels, although, 
in some cases, it reached the level of the municipalities. 
Yugoslav socially-owned capital was becoming nation- 
al, republic-owned capital, and even capital owned by 
the provinces and municipalities. This led to competi- 
tion among these ‘owners’ of capital. Authorities at the 
level of the republics and provinces were engaged in 
constant competition, enforcing or attempting to en- 
force their (quasi) rights over the socially-owned prop- 
erty. This was the primary form of immediate and every- 
day involvement of political decision-makers in the 
economy. 

The republics and autonomous provinces were 
gradually acting more and more like individual states: 


e they took on powers equal to the Federation's in 
regulating matters common to the Federation as a 
whole; 
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e they assumed much authority previously held by 
the Federation; 

e they were regulating enterprises that were in theory 
self-managed but that in reality were state institutions. 


In turn, within each republic and province, bureaucrat- 
ic, technical, and political structures along with a por- 
tion of the intelligentsia were becoming the fundamen- 
tal bearers and advocates of nationalism. 

Along with the state structures, the communist party 
experienced a gradual shift in the locus of decision- 
making. Although the League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia (LCY) retained the appearance of a centralized 
Leninist organization, there were links between the LCY 
and the state structure at the federal level. Moreover, 
the leagues of communists from each republic or au- 
tonomous province were represented in the Central 
Committee of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
(CC LCY) according to the parity rule. Under this rule, 
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Table 5: Slovenia’s Contribution to Inter-Republic Exchange as a Percentage 
of Slovenia’s Total Trade Exchange 


Contribution of purchases Contribution of sales of goods to 

from other republics to total other republics to total 
Year purchase of goods by Slovenia sale of goods by Slovenia 
ee ee eee 
1970 23.8 30.8 
1980 ZG 32.6 
1983 one 23.2 


SOURCE: M. Beve, “Inter-republic Trade Trends Within Yugoslavia,” Ekonomska Revija (Ljubljana), No. 3, 1988. 


the larger the membership of republic and province or- | mous province of Kosovo in Serbia were all defined by 
ganizations, the greater their representation in the CC | the federal government as “less developed” and there- 
LCY. Thus, the republic party organization of Serbia, | fore entitled to economic aid from the “developed” 
whose membership was ten times that of the Slovene | republics of Slovenia, Croatia, and, in part, Serbia. 
party, contributed a substantially larger number of rep- | Disagreements between the developed and the less- 
resentatives to the federal party organs. developed constituent parts of Yugoslavia contributed 
There is much evidence to indicate that the republic | greatly to the collapse of the Federation. 
party leaderships were becoming the real centers of For different reasons, neither the developed nor the 
power within the party. First, the members of the CC less-developed regions were ever satisfied with the 
LCY were elected by congresses and conferences in | amount of aid, the manner in which it was administered, 
the republics and provinces respectively. The role of | or with the results it produced. The less-developed 
the LCY congress was only to ratify this electoral pro- | rested their case on the classic Marxist theory of value. 
cess. Second, one-third of the membership of the pres- | They believed that the developed republics, which 
idency of the CC LCY consisted of the presidents of the | possess a greater degree of capital, that is, technical 
republic and province party organizations. They were | labor equipment, were in a privileged monopolistic po- 
not elected to the presidency but were ex officio mem- | sition, which they used to gain possession of the profit 
bers of this party body. Third, the congress of the LCY | (surplus value) from the less-developed. 
was always timed to take place after the congresses The developed see the problem in a completely dif- 
and conferences of the republic and province party or- | ferent light. In their view, the Federation simply trans- 
ganizations. Therefore, the documents of the LCY con- | ferred a large part of their income—the result of their 
gresses were more a synthesis of decisions reached greater productivity—into its own accounts, from which 
earlier at the republic level of the party hierarchy. Final- | it would then distribute funds to the less-developed re- 
ly, democratic centralism within the CC LCY was be- | gions. The wealthier republics believed that the funds 
coming an empty shell. Democracy was not applied to | were then used in an ineffective fashion in the less- 
the decision-making process. There was ‘“monolith- | developed republics and Kosovo. 
ism’ in the voting at the CC LCY: all its decisions were Since 1965, monies for the less-developed republics 
unanimous, without any opposing votes or abstentions. | have been distributed via the Federal Fund for Assis- 
But centralism was not enforced in the execution of de- | tance to the Less-Developed Republics and the Auton- 
cisions. Nothing agreed upon at the center was ever | omous Province of Kosovo (see Tables 6 and 7). Until 
implemented at the republic level or below. 1970, the Federation provided non-returnable monies 
On the republic level, the republic party organiza- | from its own budget for the operation of this fund. Later, 
tions exercised paramount influence. In this sense, a | this fiscal and étatistic manner of fund collection was 
“multiparty system” had emerged in Yugoslavia—each | abandoned and a mandatory loan system was estab- 
republic had its own party. lished, to which each republic contributed according to 
its share of the Yugoslav Gross National Product. But 
these “loans” actually became gifts—the less-devel- 
Developed VS. Less-Developed oped never repaid them. Between 1966 and 1970, 1.85 
percent of the national income was contributed to this 
Another of the cleavages tearing apart Yugoslavia is fund. Between 1971 and 1975, this figure increased to 
the one between the developed and less-developed 
republics and autonomous provinces. Montenegro, °Federal Fund for Development of the Less-Developed Republics and 
Macedonia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the autono- | the Autonomous Province of Kosovo, Annual Report, Belgrade, 1985. 
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Table 6: Contributions to the Federal Fund for As- 
sistance to the Less-Developed Republics and the 
Autonomous Province of Kosovo 


(in billions of dinars) 


1988 Sept. 1989 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 269.0 249.0 
Slovenia 404.7 696.0 
Croatia 527.3 800.1 
Montenegro 37.5 58.4 
Macedonia 109.6 174.4 
Serbia proper 449.6 1,062.4 

Kosovo 36.9 79.2 

Vojvodina 194.5 397.9 
Total 2,029.1 eau ae: 


SOURCE: V. Gobec, “The System of Aid to the Economically Less-Developed 
Republics and the Socialist Autonomous Province of Kosovo,” Teorija in Praksa 
(Ljubljana), Nos. 3-4, 1990. 


Table 7: Distribution of Funds from the Federal 
Fund for Assistance to the Less-Developed Repub- 
lics and the Autonomous Province of Kosovo 


Percentage 
Kosovo 48 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 25 
Macedonia 18 
Montenegro 9 
Total 100.0 


SOURCE: V. Gobec,"‘The System of Aid to the Economically Less-Developed 
Republics and the Socialist Autonomous Province of Kosovo," Teorija in 
Praksa, Nos. 3-4, 1990. 


1.94 percent, and later (1975-80) to 1.97 percent. How- 
ever, between 1981 and 1985, the contribution fell to 
1.86 percent, and then to 1.56 percent in 1986-90.4 

The less-developed republics and Kosovo also re- 
ceived additional financial aid aimed at developing 
their respective public services. In 1981, this aid repre- 
sented 0.85 percent of Yugoslavia’s national income, 
but by 1985 it had dropped to 0.73 percent.° They also 
received preference in obtaining foreign loans and the 
allocation of hard currency for major equipment pur- 
chases from abroad, and were allowed to make cash 
payments for approved purchases from abroad, which 
effectively exempted them from paying the compulsory 
duty on imported equipment. 

The repayment of foreign loans to the less-devel- 
oped regions was the obligation of the Federation. 
Thus, from 1980 to 1985, 80 percent of the loans to Yu- 


‘Ibid. 
“Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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goslavia from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development went to the less-developed repub- 
lics and Kosovo.® Kosovo never repaid any of these 
loans. 

The investment of large amounts of capital by the 
less-developed republics and Kosovo did not yield sat- 
isfactory results. Soccer stadiums and libraries were 
built instead of factories. Unmet deadlines and cost 
overruns were frequent. Three factors account for 
these problems. First, there was a lack of control over 
the fund’s spending. Second, decisions on the alloca- 
tion of funds were made on the basis of a political ratio- 
nale, not an economic one. Third, no one was held ac- 
countable for these decisions. 

Thus, the differences between the developed and 
the less-developed either remained the same or even 
grew. This is especially true for Kosovo. Per capita in- 
come in Kosovo before 1988 was 40 percent of the av- 
erage per capita income for Yugoslavia as a whole. Af- 
ter 1988, it decreased to 30 percent.’ To a great extent 
this was due to the enormous birth rate among the Ko- 
sovars. (The population of Kosovo increased from 
1,585,000 in 1981 to 1,700,000 in 1989.)® 

A comparison between Slovenia and Kosovo, whose 
populations are almost equal in number, is extremely 
illustrative. Slovenia generates 18 percent of Yugosla- 
via's GNP, 21 percent of its industrial production, and 
23 percent of its export volume. Its GNP per capita is 
about US$7,000. Kosovo, by contrast, is responsible 
for 1.8 percent of GNP and 1.7 percent of Yugoslavia's 
export volume; GNP per capita in Kosovo is about 
$1,000.2 

Such economic inequalities contributed to the deteri- 
oration of relations among nations and republics at the 
end of the 1980's. This in turn destroyed the system of 
aid to the less-developed. Commitments on the part of 
the republics to the Federal Fund for Assistance to the 
Less-Developed Republics and the Autonomous Re- 
public of Kosovo simply went unmet. The following are 
the republics’ percentage fulfillment of their assessed 
contribution in 1989: Croatia, 29 percent; Slovenia, 
34.8 percent; Serbia, 67.1 percent; Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 40.1 percent; Montenegro, 21.1 percent; Mac- 
edonia, 52.9 percent; Vojvodina, 27.8 percent; and Ko- 
sovo, 27.8 percent.'° During the first quarter of 1990, 
Slovenia paid 65.1 percent of its assigned contribution; 


’V. Gobec, “The System of Aid to the Economically Less-Developed 
Republics and the Socialist Autonomous Province of Kosovo,” Teorija in 
Praksa (Ljubljana), Nos. 3-4, 1990 

Slbid. 

°Bogomil Ferfila, Toward a New Economic System for Yugoslav Society, 
Ljubljana, Publishing House 2000, 1990, pp. 339-45. 

‘lbid., p. 501. 
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Croatia, 27.4 percent; Serbia, 15.3 percent; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 23.8 percent; Montenegro, 13.2 percent; 
Vojvodina, 20.2 percent; and Kosovo, 5.7 percent. '' 

The breakdown of the Fund for Assistance of the 
Less-Developed Republics and the Autonomous Re- 
public of Kosovo was only one of several crises that had 
come to shake the Federation by mid-1990. Equally if 
not more important were the following: 


e The intensifying civil war in Kosovo between Serbs 
and Albanians. The Albanians in Kosovo boycotted the 
republic’s multiparty elections of December 1990, 
sensing that none of the serious competitors was willing 
to make fundamental concessions to them in the areas 
of human rights and national autonomy. Serb political 
leaders have fueled ethnic conflict between Serbs and 
Albanians to draw the attention of the Serbian people 
away from their republic's massive economic problems 
and win political support for themselves. But these eco- 
nomic problems mean that Serbia cannot enforce a 
long-term occupation of Kosovo; the solution to the 
problem lies in granting Kosovo the status of an inde- 
pendent republic. 

e The discontinuation of almost all economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural relations between Slovenia on the one 
hand and Serbia and Montenegro on the other, and be- 
tween Croatia on the one hand and Serbia on the other. 
For example, in 1990 Serbia introduced duties on the 
import of goods from Slovenia and Croatia. 

e Rapidly emerging animosity between Croatians 
and Serbs—in particular, the Serbian minority in Cro- 
atia, which makes up 10—15 percent of that republic’s 
population. The postcommunist government of Franjo 
Tudjman underestimated the significance of the Serb 
minority and used a confrontational approach to try to 
resolve this problem. 

e Ethnic polarization in the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which is home to Europe's largest Mos- 
lem community. About 40 percent of Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina’s population are Moslems; Eastern Orthodox 
Serbs make up 32 percent of its population; and Roman 
Catholic Croats represent 19 percent. Political parties 
in this republic are divided along ethnic lines. The re- 
public’s leaders continue to be interested in the preser- 
vation of Yugoslavia. However, conflicts between 
Serbs and Croats in other parts of Yugoslavia could 
spill into Bosnia-Herzegovina. Additionally, monumen- 
tal economic problems in the republic could foster 
overt ethnic strife. 


Multiparty elections took place in all republics in 
1990, and in Slovenia and Croatia the elections led to 
the replacement of the old communist elite—perhaps 
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the last political force in these two republics represent- 
ing a Yugoslav orientation. The demise of the commu- 
nist elite in Slovenia and Croatia was the last nail in the 
coffin of the old Federation. 

By the end of 1990, it seemed that two outcomes 
were possible—the building of a confederation or se- 
cession by one or more of the republics. Each option 
will be examined in some detail. The options have impli- 
cations for other federal states in Eastern Europe as 
well as for the future of Europe as a whole. 


The Confederal Contract 


Yugoslavia has had a loose federal structure since 
1974. Two factors appeared to hold Yugoslavia togeth- 
er. First, Yugoslavia was party to numerous internation- 
al agreements and a member of organizations such as 
the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 
Second, the central currency reserves, the centralized 
banking system, and other federal institutions also 
worked to unite Yugoslavia. 

But the disintegration of the Yugoslav federation over 
the past few years clearly shows that these two factors 
are no longer enough to hold the country together. Rad- 
ical solutions to stem Yugoslavia’s disintegration have 
to be attempted. At the end of 1990, Slovenia and Cro- 
atia prepared a draft proposal for a confederal struc- 
ture as anecessary step to the creation of a new Yugo- 
slavia. The proposal, which needs to be fleshed out and 
would, of course, be subject to negotiation, was mod- 
eled on the organization of the EC. It contains the fol- 
lowing major provisions. 


Membership. Only states that have fulfilled a number 
of conditions can become members: 


e they must allow free multiparty elections and must 
have a democratically elected parliament; 

e they must guarantee property rights, free enter- 
prise, and free trade-union association; 

e if a member-state regularly breaks the provisions 
of the federal contract, it may be subject to expulsion 
after due process. 


Principles of mutual guarantee. Every member-state 
of the Federation recognizes the right of all others to in- 
dependence, equality, and international engagement. 
Interference in the internal affairs of other member- 
states is proscribed except when it takes place in ac- 


“Ibid. 


cordance with the strictures of international law or the 
provisions of the confederal contract. Member-states 
guarantee to all ethnic groups living on their territory the 
rights to form their own political organizations, to use 
their own language and script, and to organize their 
own cultural institutions. The citizens of all member- 
states who have permanent residence in another mem- 
ber-state have the same civil and legal rights as the native 
citizens of the state. Discrimination on the basis of citizen- 
ship is prohibited. The confederal proposal recognizes 
free economic activity and freedom of movement. 


Competencies of the confederation. Member-states 
pursue a number of activities in common: agreed-upon 
economic, agricultural, ecological, and_ scientific- 
research policies; and the development and mainte- 
nance of economically and technologically compatible 
railways and postal and telecommunication systems. 


Authorities. The governing authorities of the confed- 
eration include a Parliament, Council of Ministers, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and a Confederal Court. 

The Parliament is to be made up of 50 elected repre- 
sentatives from every member-state. This body would 
meet four times a year. Resolutions would be adopted 
by majority vote. At the end of every year, the Parlia- 
ment would discuss and ratify a confederation budget 
for the following fiscal year. 

The Council of Ministers would be composed of one 
representative from every member-state of the confed- 
eration. Final decision-making authority for the confed- 
eration rests with this body. All decisions would be tak- 
en unanimously. 

The Executive Committee would serve as the secre- 
tariat of the confederation, being responsible for the im- 
plementation of the confederal contract. It accepts pro- 
posals and gives opinions on matters having to do with 
the confederal contract. Upon the agreement of the 
Council of Ministers, the Executive Committee could 
take on an independent decision-making authority. 
Members of the Executive Committee would serve a 
four-year term and be appointed by the member- 
states. However, members of this committee are to 
serve the interests of the confederation and not those of 
the member-state that appointed them. Decisions 
would be taken by majority vote. 

The Confederal Court would ensure the fulfillment of 
all rights and obligations emanating from the confeder- 
ate contract. The implementation of the judgments of 
the court would fall to the Council of Ministers. The Con- 
federal Court would also review the legality of actions 
taken by the Council of Ministers and the Executive 
Committee. 
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Collective defense. Each republic will have its own 
armed forces. An attack on one member-state would 
be considered to be an attack on the confederation. Ev- 
ery member-state independently decides on the mili- 
tary engagement of the armed forces under its com- 
mand. The armed forces of the confederation will be 
headed by a collective command. Costs for the troops 
under collective command will be borne by the republic 
from which they originate. 


Financing the confederation. Every member-state 
would relinquish some land and buildings on its territo- 
ry for use by the confederation, and also finance the 
functioning of those confederation authorities whose 
headquarters are located on its territory. Common ex- 
penses for the functioning of the confederation (diplo- 
matic and consular services, collective armed-forces 
command, administrative expenses, etc.) would be fi- 
nanced by assessing a membership fee on all mem- 
ber-states. The membership fee is to be determined by 
a combination of a measure for GNP per capita (40 per- 
cent), the size of the state's territory (30 percent), and 
the number of its inhabitants (30 percent). 


International activities. \ndividual member-states 
can operate their own embassies and consulates or op- 
erate embassies and consulates together with other 
member-states. The confederation concludes inter- 
national agreements upon approval by the Council of 
Ministers. 


Preliminary provisions. The confederal contract 
would become valid once two member-states ratify it. 
After a certain period of time has passed (probably two 
years), the contract could either be redefined or the 
confederation disbanded. To take advantage of inte- 
grational processes under way in Europe, the member- 
states could leave or disband the confederation and 
seek acceptance into the European Community even 
before the time limits for rewriting the confederal con- 
tract or disbanding the confederation altogether have 
been reached. 

To be sure, by the end of 1990 even this kind of con- 
tractual agreement had become far too limiting for Slo- 
venia and Croatia—the republics farthest along the 
road to independence. But as a solution to the Yugo- 
slav dilemma, it nevertheless remained a formula that 
could permit an orderly transition to a confederal state 
structure. 

However, the assault on Yugoslavia's financial and 
Credit system, which was engineered by Serbia in De- 
cember 1990, may have destroyed the last chance for 
negotiations among the republics over a new con- 
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federal structure. '7 It left secession as the only alterna- 
tive for republics seeking to distance themselves from 
the chaos and disorder in Yugoslavia. 


Benefits of Secession 


Secession is the most radical option for ending the 
problems of the Yugoslav federation. It is practical in the 
short term only for Slovenia. That republic’s western geo- 
graphic position, its links to regional integration efforts in 
Western Europe, its near-European standard of living, 
and its national homogeneity all facilitate independence. 
For this reason, | shall focus on the option of indepen- 
dence as it pertains to Slovenia. The Slovene government 
has developed a program for the transition of the republic 
into an independent state. '° This scenario contains Ljub- 
ljana’s rationale for independence and makes three sig- 
nificant arguments in support of this option. 

First, Ljubljana claims that the present federal institu- 
tional framework does not allow Slovenia sufficient in- 
dependence to develop the republic's economy. One 
of the reasons is the heterogeneity of Yugoslavia dis- 
cussed above. In 1989, GNP per capita in Slovenia ex- 
ceeded GNP per capita in Kosovo by 750 percent. 
GNP per capita in Slovenia exceeded that in Macedo- 
nia by 320 percent. Despite Slovenia's contributions to 
the federal fund for the less-developed regions, the dif- 
ferences between it and the less-developed republics 
have grown during the 1980's and constitute a great 
barrier to the implementation of economic reform and 
development strategies. Moreover, pressure for the re- 
distribution of income will only increase in the future. It 
will stem both from the less-developed republics and 
from those who carry greater political weight at the cen- 
ter, that is, the Serbs. The center will find itself unable to 
pursue neutral economic policies. 

Independence will afford Slovenia the best, perhaps 


'2With the “robbery of the century”—amounting to 18.2 billion dinars 
($1.5 billion)—Serbia completed the destruction of Yugoslavia. The reason for 
the robbery was that with the collapse of the Serbian economy, which was 
brought about by MiloSevié and Stanko Radmilovié, sources of capital 
became unavailable to the republic. The Serbian parliament then adopted 
three secret resolutions by which the National Bank of Serbia and the National 
Bank of Vojvodina credited from their printing of money the purchase of 8 
billion dinars worth of hard currency in Serbian banks, payment of pensions to 
Serbian pensioners of 5 billion dinars, and the subsidizing of agricultural 
production to an amount of 5.2 billion dinars. Thus, the robbery is not the work 
of a narrow group of people surrounding MiloSevic—the Serbian 
parliament stands behind its decisions. The Serbian people most probably 
believe that Serbia had the right to engineer this theft because they 
believe the other republics are taking advantage of it. 

'SRepubliski sekretariat za trg in splosne gospodarske zadeve, Nekaj 
ekonomskih vidikov neodvisnosti Republike Slovenije (Some Economic 
Aspects of the Independence of the Republic of Slovenia), Ljubljana, 
November 1990. 
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its only, chance of getting out of its crisis. The next few 
years will be without doubt years of economic hardship, 
with increases in unemployment, a fall in productivity, 
and so on. After independence, all these negative 
trends would worsen in the short term. In the long term, 
independence would allow Slovenia to establish more 
quickly a normal, market-oriented economic system 
better suited to Slovenia's needs. 

Second, continued membership in the Federation as 
currently constituted prevents Slovenia from participat- 
ing in all-European institutions and processes leading 
to European integration. In addition, conditions in Ko- 
sovo make it very unlikely that Yugoslavia will be al- 
lowed in the near future to participate in processes of 
European integration. Indeed, Yugoslavia may now be 
last in line of those states wishing to “enter Europe.” In- 
ability to take part in the integration of Europe creates 
severe problems for Slovenia because two-thirds of its 
interaction with the world economy is with the states of 
the EC and the European Free Trade Association. The 
creation of an integrated market in the EC threatens 
Slovenia's share of the market in these two regions. In- 
dependence would allow Slovenia to establish more in- 
tense links with the world economy, allowing it to exploit 
economic development opportunities more effectively, 
and adapt more quickly to world standards. 

Third, secession will make it easier for Slovenia to 
deal with the problem of unemployment. Slovenia is ex- 
periencing a rapid increase of unemployment, with an 
expected 100,000 unemployed in 1991 and perhaps 
120,000 in 1992. The republic is now subject to pres- 
sures from the center to open its labor market to work- 
ers from other republics. Republic authorities have 
found that given these pressures they cannot imple- 
ment suitable employment policies within the present 
federal system. 


Costs of Secession 


Secession will also present Slovenia with numerous 
economic and political problems. '* 


Loss of the Yugoslav market. |n the first nine months 
of 1990, the Slovene economy made 32.5 percent of all 
domestic sales and 25.9 percent of all domestic pur- 
chases in other republics of Yugoslavia. The Slovene 
economy is linked most closely to Croatia, where it 
made 15.9 percent of sales and 13 percent of pur- 
chases, and to Serbia, where it made 9.4 percent of 


'4All the statistical data in this section are taken from ibid. 
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sales and 7.7 percent of purchases. During and after 
secession, trade with other republics need not be 
stopped completely. But if such sales were discontin- 
ued, Slovene production would have to drop by 37 per- 
cent. A 50-percent decline in sales would lead to a fall 
in production of 19 percent. 

The introduction of duties on Slovene goods sold to 
other republics would lead to declines in sales propor- 
tional to the implemented duty. Thus, with a 50-percent 
duty rate, production would have to be decreased by 
19 percent; and with a 10-percent duty rate, production 
would have to fall by 4 percent. 


Disruption of foreign-trade links. Slovene enterprises 
handle a high percentage of foreign trade for enter- 
prises in other republics. In the event of secession, Slo- 
venia would cease to handle this trade and its regular 
exports would decrease by at least 15 percent, leading 
to the loss of approximately $600 million. Imports would 
fall 7 percent or approximately $280 million. If other re- 
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publics became foreign markets for Slovenia, imports 
from them would have to be paid for in hard currency. 
Consequently, exports would have to rise by 80 per- 
cent—from the $4 billion at present to $7 billion—to 
cover the higher costs of these imports. Moreover, at 
least 50 percent of goods now coming from other re- 
publics would have to be imported from Western mar- 
kets. The value of Slovene imports from foreign markets 
would consequently have to increase by 100 percent— 
from $4 billion to $8 billion. 


Loss of Slovene property in other parts of Yugoslavia. 
The number of Slovene agencies and businesses in 
other republics far exceeds the number of other repub- 
lics’ agencies and businesses in Slovenia (see Table 
8). With the termination of ties, these agencies and 
businesses might have to close. Moreover, Slovene 
agencies might stand to lose these assets entirely. 


Governmental expenses. |ndividual Slovene repub- 
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Table 8: Number of Slovene Enterprise Units and Companies in Other Republics and Vice Versa 


Republic or Slov. enterprise units Slov. companies Enterprise units Companies from 
autonomous in other rep. in other rep. from other rep. and other rep. and 
province and aut. prov. and aut. prov. aut. prov. in Slov. aut. prov. in Slov. 
Bosnia and 
Herzegovina 375 3 43 
Croatia ious) 32 375 5 
Montenegro 67 2 7 
Macedonia 148 2 21 
Serbia proper 561 18 204 4 
Vojvodina 195 4 38 
Kosovo 49 1 2 
Total 2710 62 690 9 


SOURCE: Republiski sekretariat za trg in splosne gospodarske zadeve, Nekaj ekonomskih vidikov neodvisnosti Republike Slovenije (Some Economic Aspects of 
the Independence of the Republic of Slovenia), Ljubljana, November 1990, p. 11. 


Table 9: The Share of Yugoslavia’s Convertible Foreign Debt Owed by the Federation, the Republics, 
and the Autonomous Provinces 


(in millions of US dollars) 


June 
1988 


1978 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Slovenia 1,841 1,702 
Croatia 3,543 3,263 
Montenegro 761 710 
Macedonia 906 826 
Serbia proper 3,586 3,423 

Vojvodina 854 801 

Kosovo 869 794 


Federation 


Total 19,159 17,576 


(in percent) 


June 
1988 


Lf 


3,109 18.5 18.6 18.6 
667 4.0 4.0 4.0 
782 47 4.7 4.7 

3,281 18.7 19.5 19.6 
831 4.4 45 49 
725 4.5 4.5 4.3 


16,720 100.0 


SOURCE: Republiski sekretariat za trg in splosne gospodarske zadeve, Nekaj ekonomskih vidikov neodvisnosti Republike Slovenije (Some Economic Aspects of 
the Independence of the Republic of Slovenia), Ljubljana, November 1990, p. 25. 


lic secretariats have estimated that in 1990 Slovenia 
would need from 9.5 to 14.1 billion dinars for perform- 
ing functions that the Federation is now performing. In 
reality, Slovenia paid 17.5 million dinars. Additional ex- 
penses linked to introducing a Slovene currency and 
assuming a share of the guarantees now given by the 
Federation and the National Bank of Yugoslavia for Yu- 
goslavia’'s hard-currency and safety deposits would 
have to be added to this sum. 


Increased foreign debt. Slovenia is in an advanta- 
geous position compared to other republics because 
of its own low level of debt and its low share of the col- 
lective Yugoslav debt (see Table 9). In 1989, the share 
of Slovene debt in the total collective debt of Yugoslavia 
amounted to approximately 10 percent. The Slovene 
economy, with its inflow of hard currency, is capable of 
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settling its commitments to foreigners—the debt in- 
curred in the past years represents 8 to 12 percent of 
the currency inflow (the export of goods and services) 
and deposits in the population’s hard-currency accounts. 

However, the debts of the Federation as a whole 
would also have to be added to the Slovene hard-cur- 
rency debt. If these debts are divided according to 
each republic’s and province's share in Yugoslavia’s 
present debt, the Slovene debt would rise by approxi- 
mately $400 million. This would increase the rate of ser- 
vicing debts by approximately 25 percent, that is, from 
12 percent to 15 percent of Slovenia's hard-currency 
inflow. But if the Federation divides its debt according 
to the republics’ and provinces’ share of Yugoslav 
GNP—which for Slovenia now amounts to approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the total—then its debt would rise 
by another $800 million. In this case, debt servicing 
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would increase by 50 percent or about 18 percent of 
Slovenia’s hard-currency inflow. 


Possible embargoes of foreign funds. Foreign inves- 
tors might show less interest in Slovenia due to the 
small size of its market. Moreover, a negative attitude 
on the part of the United States and West European 
states could hinder Slovenia’s secession if it leads such 
institutions as the World Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and others—which are dominated by West- 
ern countries—to limit the flow of funds and expertise 
necessary to assist Slovenia in reforming its economy 
and adjusting to competition in the world market. 


Other Secession Issues 


In addition to the various problems that Slovenia 
would have to confront if it were to secede, there are 
several other issues that will have to be dealt with. 


International agreements and obligations. During the 
transition period, Yugoslavia and Slovenia would have 
to maintain parallel contacts abroad. As long as its in- 
dependence has not been recognized by the interna- 
tional community, Slovenia would have to carry on its 
foreign relations with the use of informal representation 
abroad and with the help of Slovenes who have foreign 
citizenship. 

State borders with Austria, Italy, and Hungary are 
regulated by international treaties; independence 
would not affect them. The border between Croatia and 
Slovenia is also inviolable. The part of this border that 
runs through the Adriatic Sea will have to be estab- 
lished by treaty according to the provisions of interna- 
tional maritime law. 

International agreements that have been signed by 
Yugoslavia and refer to Slovenia will be respected by 
Slovenia after its independence. The government of 
Slovenia is studying and recording all agreements and 
treaties signed by Yugoslavia. It will prepare concrete 
proposals enumerating which international agreements 
it will not recognize, which it will recognize in part, and 
which it will recognize in their entirety. 


National minorities. Citizenship will be ordered by 
constitutional law, and will be modeled on provisions 
found in West European states that are comparable in 
size and population. The Italian and Hungarian minor- 
ities will be guaranteed the same rights in an indepen- 
dent Slovene state that they are now guaranteed by the 
Yugoslav constitution and by international agreements. 
The right to independent cultural and linguistic devel- 
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opment will also be guaranteed to minorities. Members 
of other nations and nationalities will be able, if they so 
desire and if they have permanent residence in Slove- 
nia, to become citizens of the Republic of Slovenia. 


The transition period. During the transition period, 
Slovenia's relations with what remains of Yugoslavia will 
be placed on a new foundation. Negotiations with the 
Federation over relations with the federal government 
and with the republics will have to be undertaken. Such 
negotiations would be facilitated by the continued func- 
tioning of the Federation, whose existence will have to 
be maintained until the final resolution of the Yugoslav 
crisis. 

The success of Slovenia’s drive for independence 
will strongly depend on the manner, sequence, and 
speed of efforts to secure economic independence. 
Economic independence will first be secured via the 
establishment of ownership rights, the creation of a tax, 
banking, and financial system, and the development of 
a system of foreign economic relations. Slovenia would 
proceed in a parallel fashion with the development of 
new kinds of economic policies designed to facilitate 
the country’s competitiveness in the world market. 


Conclusion 


Yugoslavia, like the Soviet Union, is being torn apart 
by nationalism and ethnic conflict. The other former so- 
cialist federation—Czechoslovakia—is experiencing 
national conflict as well. What are the reasons behind 
the discontent? 

The former communist regimes claimed to have re- 
solved national and ethnic issues, but they did nothing 
of the kind. Communist regimes fabricated an ideologi- 
cally comprehensive program on nationalities. Expres- 
sions of national interests, national identity, and nation- 
al sentiments became stigmatized as counterrevolu- 
tionary and antisocialist and were suppressed through 
ideological indoctrination, purges, and terror. 

Suppression of national conflict was part of a larger 
political logic that dominated these societies. This polit- 
ical logic was imagined to be a substitute for the capi- 
talist economic logic of the West. Some economic de- 
velopment occurred on the basis of this political logic, 
but by the mid-1970’s it became apparent that Marxist- 
Leninist societies were not catching up with the West 
and, indeed, were falling further behind. 

Political logic provided the rationale for the existence 
of Tito’s Yugoslavia and other socialist federations. 
Some observers believe that the Yugoslav army, 60—70 
percent of whose officers are Serbs, could intervene to 
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enforce the continued existence of the Federation on 
the basis of some kind of political logic. However, it is 
quite possible that army officers understand that the 
military cannot offer a long-term solution to the Yugo- 
Slav crisis. The army may well leave the political arena 
to the politicians. 

As acritical part of their effort to catch up with the de- 
veloped world, postcommunist societies must encour- 
age and reward behavior based upon capitalist eco- 
nomic logic. Subjectively, homo economicus must 
replace the homo politicus of former socialist societies. 
If the economic logic of market capitalism replaces the 
political logic of Leninism as the guiding principle of Yu- 
goslav society, federal Yugoslavia will disappear. If the 
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former socialist republics of Yugoslavia can establish 
links with each other based on economic interests— 
either within the context of a confederation or as inde- 
pendent states—the chances will improve for a diminu- 
tion of national conflict in that part of Europe. 

In any case, for Slovenia, which has already gone a 
long way toward establishing a society based on mar- 
ket logic, there is no going back to the Federation as 
previously constituted. On the other hand, those repub- 
lics whose societies continue to be guided by political 
logic—be it nationalism, Marxism-Leninism, or some 
hybrid—will fall further behind. Indeed, they may be 
consigned to permanent backwardness. 
aa IS | SEE OES SET PE GS NEL 


Carole Rogel 


Slovenia’s Independence: 
A Reversal of History 


n December 23, 1990, Slovenia, one of Yugosla- 
via’s six republics, held a plebiscite to determine 
the citizenry’s view on the question of sovereignty 
and independence for the republic. Of those voting, 
1,289,369, or 88.5 percent, favored independence. | 
Holding a plebiscite was the idea of the Socialist Par- 
ty of Slovenia and the Social-Democratic Party of Slove- 
nia, and they pressed hard for it. They saw themselves 
as Western-like democratic socialists whose mission it 
was to lead Slovene workers out of Balkan political and 
economic bondage. Independence, for them, was a 
necessary prerequisite to this goal. By contrast, both 
the Presidency and the leadership of Demos, the gov- 
erning coalition in parliament, had good reasons for ini- 
tially not supporting the plebiscite. Many were still com- 
mitted to Yugoslavism—a noble dream whose roots lay 
in the 19th century. Milan Kuéan, a former Communist 
and the popular president of the Presidency of Slove- 
nia, was still very attached to Yugoslavism, as were 
many, although by no means all, in his party, now called 
the Party of Democratic Renewal (Stranka demokra- 
ti€éne prenove). Others, including Prime Minister Lojze 
Peterle, President of the Parliament Francé Buéar, and 
foreign minister Dimitri) Rupel felt it was economically 
and politically wiser to maintain some kind of Yugoslav 
state association and to that end they were developing, 
together with Croat authorities, a proposal to transform 
the Yugoslav federation into a confederation of sover- 
eign states. 
This last proposal rested on the premise that once all 
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of Yugoslavia’s republics had instituted democratic 
elections and noncommunist authorities had assumed 
power, an orderly, friendly progress toward a confeder- 
ation could follow. Slovenia and Croatia had their elec- 
tions in April and May 1990 respectively; noncommun- 
ists assumed power in Ljubljana and Zagreb, and 
Slovenia and Croatia ceased to be socialist republics. 
Elections in the other republics were scheduled for the 
last six weeks of 1990: for the republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina on November 18; and for Macedonia, Mon- 
tenegro, and Serbia, each in two stages in December. 

Slovene leaders favoring a confederation feared that 
a Slovene plebiscite expressing support for secession 
could fatally poison relations among the nations of 
Yugoslavia. Worse, the plebiscite could fail, and there- 
by undermine the effort to transform Yugoslavia into a 
confederation. 

In Serbia and Montenegro, two of the four republics 
to hold elections at the end of the year, the communists 
would win handily. These communist victories in turn 
would strengthen the resolve of the newly reelected 
Serbian president, Slobodan MiloSevic¢, to resist the po- 
litical decentralization and market reforms so central to 
the confederalist plans being proposed by the northern 
republics. They would also stymie the less radical re- 
forms of the federal government of Prime Minister Ante 
Markovic and ultimately disrupt even the everyday 
workings of the federal administration. By the end of 
December, it would be clear that the Serbian elections, 
in particular, had unleashed a formidable force, one 
driven by renewed Great Serbian aspirations. One 
thing all Slovenes, irrespective of political party alle- 
giance, knew was that they did not want to live in what 
increasingly they referred to as “Serboslavia.” 


‘Delo (Ljubljana), Dec. 27, 1990. 
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Momentum for Independence 


Given the perspective of historical hindsight, one can 
find strong evidence of a revolution simmering in Slove- 
nia as early as 1987. Mostly, however, this revolution 
was limited to intellectuals urging Slovenes to assert 
themselves culturally. In a landmark issue of Nova Revi- 
ja—the avant-garde journal of the Slovene intelligen- 
tsia—published in 1987, Slovenia’s sovereignty and in- 
dependence were first proposed.” It was a spark that 
was fanned by events and by ever-bolder publications. 
Mladina, a weekly journal published by young Slovene 
liberals, considered no subject too sacred for scrutiny. 
It took on the governing establishment, to the glee of 
Belgrade’s opponents throughout the country, but es- 
pecially in the north. What began as a Slovene journal 
with a circulation of about 20,000 by 1989 was publish- 
ing 80,000 copies per issue that were selling well even 
outside Slovenia. 


Nova Revija (Ljubljana), No. 57, March 1987. The subtitle of the issue 
was “Contributions to a Slovene National Program.” 
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Citizens of Slovenia vote in the republic’s April 8, 1990, multiparty elections. 


—AP/Wide World. 


By the spring of 1988, Slovene politicians were 
drawn into these developments while debating consti- 
tutional revisions in the federal parliament. They found 
themselves opposing Serbian attempts to further cen- 
tralize Yugoslavia’s administration. The debates, tele- 
vized and widely viewed, served to build a broader 
constituency for the “revolution.” Slovene Communist 
politicians, such as Milan Kucéan, soon began champi- 
oning Slovene cultural rights and, by early 1989, human 
rights for all in Yugoslavia, including the Albanians in 
Kosovo. The Serbs were not pleased, and tensions built 
throughout 1989 between Serbs and Slovenes and 
their respective Communist leaders. In the first six 
weeks of 1990, the Slovene Communists effected a po- 
litical upheaval. In the republic’s parliament, they voted 
the republic the right to secede from the Federation; 
then, in mid-January, they walked out of a Yugoslav 
League of Communists congress in Belgrade because 
this body refused to support political liberalization and 
market economic reforms; and finally, they broke offi- 
cially with the Yugoslav party and formally changed 
theirname to the Party of Democratic Renewal. Not inci- 
dental to these developments is the fact that Slovene 


communists themselves established political pluralism 
in Slovenia, a move they believed would assure them 
victory in elections that would be held a few months 
hence. They were ultimately disappointed in their ef- 
forts, for the noncommunist opposition had adopted an 
effective coalition strategy.° 

Support for an independent Slovenia had been grow- 
ing significantly for about a year before the April 1990 
elections. The May Declaration of 1989, sponsored by 
the writers’ union and four incipient political move- 
ments, made Slovene sovereignty its primary goal. 
Leading intellectuals and emerging noncommunist po- 
litical figures (who formed what came to be known as 
the united opposition, later Demos) advocated inde- 
pendence in a special March 1990 issue of Nova Re- 
vija. This special issue—entitled “Samostojna Sloveni- 
ja’ (Independent Slovenia)—was extremely influential 
in the April 1990 elections.* Among its contributors 
were those who, once they were elected, came to fear 
the political repercussions of a plebiscite. 

Resistance on the part of the Federation to steps Slo- 


3For insight into the thinking of prominent Slovenes on these 
developments, see Janko Prunk’s interviews of Slovene leaders in Nova 
slovenska samozavest (New Slovene Self-Awareness), Ljubljana, Lumi 
and Panatal, 1990. 

4No. 95, March 1990. A commemorative hardback edition of this issue 
was subsequently published. 
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A poster in Ljubljana reads: 
Independent Future.” 
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venia had taken toward sovereignty and independence 
made a plebiscite all the more urgent. The Slovene par- 
liament hit a raw nerve with its declaration of sovereign- 
ty on July 2, 1990. Tensions rose again in late Septem- 
ber when parliament established a Slovene national 
guard (Territorial Defense) under the republic’s control 
and also proposed declaring Slovene laws sovereign 
within the republic. It knew that the federal government, 
the federal army, and especially Serbia with its chau- 
vinist, neo-Stalinist president, MiloSevié, would not qui- 
etly accede to such steps. 

December 23 was set for the vote after what seemed 
like interminable haggling over the prudence of holding 
a plebiscite and the mechanics of the undertaking. (In 
fact, the scheduling of the plebiscite really only took a 
couple of weeks from the time the Socialists called for it 
and Kuéan, on behalf of the Presidency, officially pro- 
posed it to parliament.) The parties, the government, 
the media, the whole population—if one judges by the 
deluge of letters received by editors of newspapers 
—deliberated the issues to exhaustion. Who should 
vote? What would constitute a positive result? A major- 
ity of those voting? A majority of registered voters? 
What was the best date? What response might be ex- 
pected from the federal government? What did Slo- 
venes have to lose? To gain? Enormous energy was put 
into planning the event meticulously in order to avert 
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Slovenia’s Independence 


disaster. This level of concern was understandable be- 
cause just 70 years before, Slovenes, as a result of a 
plebiscite held after World War I, lost part of Carinthia to 
Austria. This was the Slovenes’ only prior experience 
with a plebiscite, and they did not want the defeat 
repeated. 

On December 6, members of parliament greeted the 
passage of the plebiscite provisions with a standing 
ovation.° What followed was two weeks of determined 
campaigning to ensure success. All parties agreed to 
cooperate, postponing work on amending the Slovene 
constitution and putting aside their political differ- 
ences. Instead, politicians dispersed to the country- 
side and spoke as one about why the plebiscite was 
necessary, what its passage would mean, and why a 
large turnout at the polls was essential. De/o, the lead- 
ing daily newspaper, carried full- and half-page ads 
sponsored by political parties and cultural and profes- 
sional organizations in support of independence. Many 
included inspirational phrases from the works of France 
PreSeren, the 19th century Romantic writer, whose 
poem Zdravijica (A Toast) had become the Slovenes’ 
national anthem. One ad, depicting opened hands 
supporting an infant’s unsteady feet read: ‘A Land with 
4 Million Hard-Working Hands Need Not Be Afraid of an 
Independent Future.” To this wording, another poster 
with the same photograph added: “With 2 Million Sensi- 
ble Heads” —an especially effective codicil.° 

In those weeks, voters and particularly politicians 
were anxious over the sharp warnings periodically em- 
anating from Belgrade. They consoled themselves with 
the results of frequent public-opinion polls predicting 
that both voter participation and support for indepen- 
dence would be around 90 percent. Yet, could the polls 
be trusted? Even the social scientists wno had been so 
instrumental in bringing about multiparty government 
that year had their doubts. Confidence grew in the 
week before the vote, and at least Delo’s political car- 
toonist, Franco Juri, himself a member of parliament, 
retained a sense of humor about the situation. One car- 
toon depicted Slovenia’s foreign minister rushing to an- 
nounce to Prime Minister Peterle that independent Slo- 
venia had already been recognized by one country— 
Burkina Faso. Another had the federal president, Bori- 
sav Jovi¢, unable to dispatch a Yugoslav army tank to 
Slovenia because the oilcan he was using to lubricate 


Delo, Dec. 7, 1990. 

Delo issued a special December 23 supplement entitled “Most v 
slovensko samostojnost” (A Bridge to Slovene Independence). Proceeds from 
the sale of this special issue went toward building an actual bridge in 
Ljubno to replace one that had been washed out during floods in early 
November. A full-page color reproduction of the “hard-working hands” ad 
appears in this publication. 
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Slovene Prime Minister Lojze Peterle at a bulletin 
board, which reads: “A List of States That Will Rec- 
ognize Us Immediately.” Slovene foreign minister 
Dimitrij Rupel arrives with a letter of recognition from 
Burkina Faso. 

—Franco Jura/Delo (Ljubljana), Dec. 4, 1990. 


its treads had run out of oil—an allusion to the Mideast 
crisis.’ 

On December 23, excitement turned into euphoria 
when early poll results confirmed a landslide vote in fa- 
vor of independence. Although unofficial tallies were 
not announced until 11 pm, the plebiscite’s passage 
became a certainty early in the day. Some polls closed 
even before noon, because all those registered had 
voted. Having done their civic duty early, voters passed 
the remainder of that Sunday festively with food, drink, 
and music. Champagne flowed that day, and Ljubljana 
put on a fireworks display. The effect of it all was ca- 
thartic. Slovenes had a sense of doing for the first time 
in their history what they had not done or had been pre- 
vented from doing in the past: they had decided over- 
whelmingly to be independent. 

In Belgrade, the importance of the plebiscite was 
minimized and given scant coverage. For the federal 
government in late December it was business as usual 
—agonizing over the economic woes of Yugoslavia’s 
six republics and two autonomous provinces. 

For Slovenes, after the plebiscite and Christmas fes- 
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tivities, it seemed that nothing had changed: the dinar 
was still the medium of exchange, Yugoslav army 
troops were still seen in the streets, and there was stilla 
sense of belonging to a state whose capital was Bel- 
grade. Clearly, Slovenia had not yet become indepen- 
dent. Nevertheless, according to a December 26, 
1990, Delo editorial, everything had changed. The Slo- 
vene nation had overwhelmingly affirmed its will. 

A few days later France Buéar, a law professor who is 
president of the parliament, explained the significance 
of the plebiscite. He said that it was similar to the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, that is, it was a state- 
ment of intent. Real independence, as in the case of the 
United States, would come eventually, inevitably, but 
only after the groundwork had been laid.® In the case of 
Slovenia, independence was projected for June 26, 
1991, a half year after the vote. Meanwhile, the Slo- 
venes would initiate what amounted to a six-month di- 
vorce proceeding (President Kucan’s term), during 
which the republic would define Slovene citizenship, is- 
sue passports and money, empower territorial defense 
units with safeguarding the republic, establish diplo- 
matic relations with other states, acquire United Na- 
tions’ representation, and attend to complicated eco- 
nomic issues. (The last are especially serious, given 
that Slovenia would have to establish economic inde- 
pendence at the same time as it was attempting a tran- 
sition from socialist to market principles and practices.) 
A new constitution, on which parliament continued to 
work, was to embody the laws of a sovereign Slovenia. 
For those already at work on the constitution, the plebi- 
scite clarified direction and goals, and gave their work 
asense of urgency. It also gave them a deadline—June 
26, which they soon began referring to as D-day. All in 
all, the plebiscite shored up the fledgling Slovene gov- 
ernment—one that tended to get mired in political 
squabbling—and gave it renewed focus. 


Rationale for Independence 


Several factors contributed to the emergence of Slo- 
venia’s independence movement in the late 1980's. Yu- 
goslavia’s economic woes, which have been well docu- 
mented and regularly described in the Western press, 
are chief among them. Slovenia, the relatively prosper- 
ous, hard-working northern republic, with an enviable 
foreign-trade balance, has been impoverished by a 
galloping inflation and federal taxes whose revenues 
were destined for the less-developed areas of Yugosla- 


®Ibid., Dec. 27, 1990. 
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via. Many Slovenes concluded that Socialist Yugosla- 
via’s central-planning and self-management systems 
were the source of their problems, yet they felt power- 
less to change them. Even federal Prime Minister Ante 
Markovic’s 1990 economic reforms, which dramatically 
curbed inflation, accomplished less for Slovenia than 
for the other republics. 

Economic and political conflicts with Serbia, particu- 
larly with MiloSevi¢ and his supporters, have also 
pushed Slovenes toward independence. Serbia effec- 
tively uses its dominance of federal institutions to thwart 
economic reform initiatives. In the eight-member Yugo- 
slav Presidency, for example, Serbia controls the votes 
of the autonomous provinces of Kosovo and Vojvodina, 
and can generally count on the support of Montenegro 
and, until recently, Macedonia as well. Serbia has also 
sabotaged those economic policies it deems unfavo.- 
able to its interests. One example of Serbia’s egregious 
economic acts was the “Great Serbian Bank Robbery” 
of late December 1990. Without the knowledge or ap- 
proval of the federal government, Serbia’s parliament 
printed US$1.8 billion worth of dinars to honor election 
promises made by Slobodan MiloSevic. This action 
convinced the Slovenes (and Western bankers) that 
Serbia was not to be trusted. 

Politically, Slovenia feels it suffers from its associa- 
tion with Serbia. Serbia’s long record of violating the hu- 
man rights of Albanians in Kosovo, as documented by 
Helsinki Watch and various Western governmental del- 
egations throughout the 1980's, casts an unfavorable 
light on Yugoslavia as a whole. The world community 
deals with Yugoslavia as a single unit, and the shame of 
Kosovo has reflected upon all Yugoslavs, including the 
Slovenes. MiloSevié and his allies will not relinquish 
Serbian control over Kosovo, and they have exploited 
Serbian nationalism throughout Yugoslavia to bolster 
the political position of MiloSevic. 

Slovenes have worked hard to separate themselves 
from the negative image attached to Yugoslavia. They 
have repeatedly proclaimed their opposition to Ser- 
bia’s treatment of Kosovo Albanians. This effort ap- 
pears to have paid off in that at least some in the West 
have come to single out Serbia, rather than all Yugosla- 
via, as the culprit.? 

International events have influenced developments 
in Slovenia. Mikhail Gorbachev's perestroyka, the 1989 


°For example, US Senator Robert Dole, after a visit to Kosovo in 
September 1990, was very critical of Serbia. In November 1990, the US 
Senate passed an amendment to the Foreign Operations Appropriations 
Act for 1991 (Nickles Amendment) opposing financial assistance to 
Yugoslavia. It was intended to punish Serbia for human-rights violations in 
Kosovo; the six-month grace period allowing Yugoslavia to rectify those 
wrongs expired in May 1991. See The New York Times, May 19, 1991. 
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revolutions in East Central Europe and the Balkans, the 
unification of Germany, and the dissolution of the War- 
saw Pact marked the end of an era. By 1990, it ap- 
peared that a new Europe was emerging, a post-cold 
war Europe that was not divided into blocs. By 1992, 
the 12 West European states are to be formally integrat- 
ed into a single European market. “Europe now!” was a 
slogan heard frequently during the election campaign 
and the run-up to the plebiscite. Yet, Yugoslavia's par- 
ticipation in European integration is being held up be- 
cause democracy, market economic reforms, and ef- 
forts to establish the rule of law have made so little 
headway in Serbia. Yugoslavia, which in the view of the 
international community, had been close to the West for 
decades, was now lagging behind. Even the former So- 
viet satellites of Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
have moved ahead of Yugoslavia in their bids to “join 
Europe.” 

lf Slovenia is to participate in these developments 
Yugoslavia must either be transformed into a loose con- 
federation of sovereign republics or Slovenia must 
break away entirely. The latter seemed the preferred 
option in early summer 1991. 


The Slovenes and the South Slavs 


Historically, the idea of Slovene independence is 
something radically new. It has not been an option that 
Slovenes have considered seriously in the modern 
period. 

Slovene national consciousness was nonexistent in 
the late 18th century. Even Anton Linhart (1756-95), 
who was the first to investigate Slovene history, entitled 
his work Versuch einer Geschichte von Krain und der 
Uibrigen sidlichen Slaven Osterreiches (The Search for 
a History of Carniola and the Other Southern Slavs of 
Austria).'° Note that there is no mention of “Slovenes” 
or territories other than Carniola (located in the Habs- 
burg Empire), where Slovenes made up a majority at 
the time. 

Over the first half of the 19th century—before the rev- 
olutions of 1848—intellectuals and clergy went about 
investigating the history, culture, and language of the 
territories inhabited by the people who later became 
known as the Slovenes. In the process, they estab- 
lished and defined Slovene national consciousness. 
But almost from the beginning, these intellectuals 
linked the Slovenes to the larger Southern Slav family 


10! inhart's book was written in revolutionary times, between 1788 and 
1791. 
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(which, in some cases, even included the Bulgarians). 
Some intellectuals, such as the poet Stanko Vraz, were 
strong proponents of Illyrism—the idea that all South- 
ern Slavs adopt a common language. Vraz had in mind 
§tokavian, which became the basis for modern Serbo- 
Croatian. 

The Slovenes’ first political program was formulated 
in 1848 by a handful of intellectuals, many of whom had 
been involved in the cultural work described above."' 
The program called for a united Slovenia (combining all 
the Slovene-inhabited lands of the Austrian empire in 
one administrative unit), and for use of the Slovene lan- 
guage, rather than German, in schools and administra- 
tion. Some Slovenes also wanted to cooperate political- 
ly with other South Slavs of the empire. Nothing came of 
these demands, because all the revolutionaries, na- 
tionalists included, were suppressed by the Habs- 
burgs. However, it should be noted that in 1848, the 
Slovenes did not seek independence. Rather, they 
sought only autonomy within the Habsburg Empire, 
and they worked together with other South Slavs, main- 
ly Croats, to press their demands. Until the outbreak of 
World War |, most Slovene political programs projected 
their future within a Habsburg framework, and they 
stressed cooperation with or actual merger with other 
South Slavs in the empire. 

After the revolutions of 1848, Europe experienced a 
change in the Zeitgeist. Before 1848, Romanticism was 
the dominant intellectual mode of Europeans. Those 
who considered the emerging national consciousness 
of different peoples thought of nations living in harmony 
with each other. For them, national cultures were like 
flowers, each unique, comprising a beautiful bouquet 
called Europe. That ideal vanished in the quarter centu- 
ry after the revolutions of 1848. Rather, states compet- 
ed with each other for power and influence and utilized 
nationalism in that competition. Prussia’s Chancellor 
Otto von Bismarck became quite adept at using nation- 
al sentiment to further Berlin’s political aims. This culmi- 
nated in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 in which the 
victorious Prussians proclaimed the formation of the 
German empire at Versailles. 

In the new era, the losers were multinational empires 
—the Habsburg and the Ottoman—and the smaller, 
backward nations. In the 1850's and 1860's, following a 
series of short wars, the Austrian empire was com- 
pelled to bow to the national aspirations of Italy, Germa- 
ny, and Hungary. Vienna gave up two valuable prov- 


"The best survey of Slovene history is a collaborative work entitled 
Zgodovina Slovencev (A History of the Slovenes), Ljubljana, 1979. For a 
survey of Slovene Yugoslavism, see Carole Rogel, The Slovenes and 
Yugoslavism, 1890-1914, New York, East European Monographs, 1977. 


inces (Lombardy and Venetia) to the newly created 
Kingdom of Italy, forfeited to Prussia/Germany its role 
as the dominant power in Central Europe, and agreed 
to the Compromise of 1867, which established the Dual 
Monarchy and thereby allowed Hungary to rule the 
southeastern parts of the empire from Budapest. The 
Slovenes, one of those backward nations just begin- 
ning to attain national consciousness were divided 
among these three realms. Most remained in the Austri- 
an part of the Habsburg Empire, but 27,000 found 
themselves in Italy after 1866 and 45,000 remained in 
Hungary after the Compromise of 1867. These irreden- 
ta may not seem large, but they were considerable for a 
nation that numbered only 1.1 million at approximately 
that time. '* 

How did Slovenes deal with Europe’s hostile new en- 
vironment? One strategy was to try to prod the Habs- 
burg Empire to become a kind of protector to the small 
nations in its domain. This position is sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘“Austroslavism” and was supported by oth- 
er Slavs in the empire as well. In fact, in the late 1870's 
and 1880's, the Slavs fared quite well in the Austrian 
half of Austria-Hungary, mainly because Emperor 
Franz Joseph was interested in using them to counter 
the influence of the German Liberals in Austria, who 
sought to centralize the empire under German lead- 
ership and opposed non-German efforts at national 
autonomy. 

But from about the mid-1890’'s, the Slovenes were 
becoming more and more disappointed with the Austri- 
an administration as Vienna became increasingly “Ger- 
man” in its leanings. Slavs were less prominent in impe- 
rial government posts, the dynasty seemed to favor 
German culture as official, and the Foreign Office had 
forged a firm alliance with Germany. However, during 
the same period, the Slovenes, with few isolated excep- 
tions, chose not to turn elsewhere. The three incipient 
political parties—the Liberals (Narodna napredna 
stranka), the Clericals (Slovenska Ijudska stranka), and 
the Socialists (Jugoslovenska socialdemokratiéna 
stranka)—despite philosophical and political differences 
—all advocated Slovenia’s remaining within Austria. 
Slovenia's potential enemies—Germany, Italy and, to a 
lesser degree, Russia—after all were too big to confront 
alone. 

The Slovenes also actively pursued cooperation with 
other South Slavs in the empire. The Liberals worked 
closely with Croat and Czech liberals for a federation of 
national units within Austria. The Clericals temporarily 


'2For a history of the Habsburg state in the 19th century, see C. A. 
Macartney. The Habsburg Empire, 1790-1918, London, Macmillan, 1968. 
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merged with the Croat Party of Right (in 1912) to pro- 
mote trialism, that is, the creation of a third unit within 
the empire composed of South Slav domains that 
would be given autonomy and equal status with Austria 
and Hungary. (They believed that the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand favored this plan. The Croat Rightists, how- 
ever, were not convinced that the Archduke was willing 
to include the Slovenes, so they broke with the Slovene 
Clericals.) Finally, the Socialists even made the term 
“Yugoslav” part of their official name, and in 1909 
called for the complete national cultural unification 
(including language) of all South Slavs. They were 
“Austro-Marxist,” believing that a large, multinational 
state like Austria offered favorable grounds for the de- 
velopment of socialism. '? 

These parties and other groups among the Slovenes 
developed a variety of “Yugoslav” solutions to comple- 
ment their respective national programs. In the main, 
they believed that the empire’s South Slavs would end 
up living in one jurisdiction, and that eventually other 
South Slavs would gradually be absorbed into the em- 
pire. Most even thought that Serbia, an independent 
state at the time, would become part of Austria some 
day. None of these Slovene programs was ever real- 
ized. Instead, in 1914, Austria made war against Ser- 
bia, holding it responsible for the assassination of Franz 
Ferdinand. 

The war destroyed the Habsburg Empire, and in its 
place the Wilsonian ideal of national self-determination 
legitimated the establishment of successor-states based 
on the ethnic principle. At last, the goal of lvan Cankar 
and the Preporod (Renaissance) Movement, which be- 
fore the war had called for Austria-Hungary’s breakup 
and the Slovenes’ union with Serbia, was realized. '4 

Support for a South Slav state had been growing 
throughout the war, as more Croats and Slovenes gave 
up on Austria. In the summer of 1917, the Serb govern- 
ment-in-exile on the island of Corfu came to an under- 
standing with Croats of the Yugoslav Committee, a 
group in exile throughout the United States and West- 
ern Europe, to pursue a common state after the war. On 
October 29, 1918, a few days before the resignation of 


'3Rogel, op. cit., pp. 28-74. 

4lbid., pp. 102-17. 

The Preporodovici, a group of high school students who had organized 
a secret society in 1912, had been determined proponents of joining with 
Serbia in order to promote their version of Yugoslavism. In a generational 
conflict with their elders, they rejected establishment politicians (including 
those of Slovene nationalist politicians who were regarded as “Uncle 
Toms") and wrote treasonous articles in their newspaper Preporod. They also 
established close links with radical students throughout the Balkans. It 
was a truly revolutionary group, many of whose members volunteered to fight 
for Serbia when Austria declared war in July 1914 (most Slovenes and 
Croats chose to fight for Austria-Hungary). 
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the Emperor and two weeks before the end of the war, 
the National Council of Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs— 
made up of political activists within the empire—pro- 
claimed the creation of a new South Slav state. On 
November 24, 1918, the new South Slav state formally 
unified with the Kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro. 
On December 1, the establishment of the Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was announced in 
Belgrade. 


Slovenia and Yugoslavia 


The creation of a South Slav state was to have been 
the fulfillment of a national dream, but it turned into a 
nightmare. First, the number of Slovene irredenta grew. 
Interwar Slovenia did not include the Slovenes of the 
Littoral, Istria, or even some parts of Carniola—these 
lands had been promised to Italy by the Entente in 
1915. In particular, the loss of Trieste to Italy was a ma- 
jor economic setback, for that city had the largest Slo- 
vene urban population, nearly double that of Ljubljana, 
and its hinterland was predominantly Slovene. Slovene 
socialists especially regretted the loss of Trieste be- 
cause it was more of an industrial and commercial cen- 
ter than Ljubljana. '° The plebiscite was also a particular 
blow to the Slovenes’ national pride because their me- 
dieval homeland, Karantania, remained in Austria. '® 

Second, the experience of living in what historians 
call the first Yugoslavia did not meet Slovene expecta- 
tions. Ultimately, the problem stemmed from the fact 
that Yugoslavia was created before it was clear how it 
would be governed. The South Slavs of Austria-Hunga- 
ry sought federalism and autonomy for each national 
group when they chose to become part of the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. By contrast, the 
Serbs considered the kingdom to be a ‘Greater Serbia” 
and centralized power in Belgrade. The Vidovdan (St. 
Vitus Day) constitution of 1921 came to symbolize Ser- 
bian centralist rule. It was even promulgated on June 
28, a Serbian national holiday. 

Given developments over the last 70 years, some 


151m 1910, Trieste, then an Austrian city, had a population of 229,510, of 
whom 56,916 were Slovenes. At the same time, Ljubljana’s population was 
41,727, a significant proportion of whom were non-Slovenes. See 
Zgodovina Slovencey, op. cit., pp. 532-34, 540. 

'6The wording of the plebiscite implied, not a choice between living in 
Austria or the new Yugoslav state, but a vote to keep Carinthia united. In any 
case, Slovene voters were assured that culturally they would not be 
affected by the vote. But already in the 1920's, even before the advent of 
Hitler's racial policies, Carinthian Slovenes were proclaimed to be 
Windisch in origin, and therefore not related to Slovenes south of the 
Karavankan Alps. Assimilation pressures have been applied in varying 
degrees since. 
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have argued that the Slovenes should have chosen in- 
dependence in 1918, that they should not have looked 
to the south for their political and cultural salvation. 
However, at the time, this position was not tenable. Af- 
ter all, Slovenes had developed a strong Yugoslav ori- 
entation over the previous century. All Slovene political 
parties had well-developed Yugoslav programs. 
Equally important, it seemed to be the solution favored 
by the Western allies. Yugoslavism had been especial- 
ly idealized and promoted among influential intellectu- 
als in Great Britain. Very prominent among these was R. 
W. Seton-Watson, who had published The Southern 
Slav Question and the Habsburg Monarchy in 1911. 
From 1916 to 1920, Seton-Watson edited The New Eu- 
rope, a journal that advocated Wilsonian principles and 
therefore national self-determination for, among others, 
the South Slavs. 

At the end of the war, the Allies were ready to sponsor 
the creation of a South Slav state. A numerically small 
people like the Slovenes had no choice but to join it. 

With 23 governments between 1921 and 1929, the 
first Yugoslavia was extremely unstable politically (to 
be sure, so were other states of Eastern Europe). In 
1929, out of desperation, King Alexander dissolved the 
parliament, abolished the Vidovdan Constitution, and 
established a dictatorship. He hoped to minimize na- 
tional differences by changing the name of the state to 
the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. But Serb centralist rule per- 
sisted, and was met by strong resistance, chiefly on the 
part of the Croats. The King was assassinated in 1934, 
but the fundamental issues were not resolved, and 
soon the Yugoslavs became embroiled in yet another 
European war. '” 

World War || engulfed Yugoslavia with the bombing 
of Belgrade on April 6, 1941. Within weeks, the country 
was occupied and dismembered by Germany, Italy, 
and Hungary. Slovenia, for all intents and purposes, 
ceased to exist. Slovenes in the occupied areas were 
subjected to deportation, imprisonment, resettlement, 
and systematic efforts at de-nationalization by Italians, 
Hungarians, and Austrian Germans. 

Those Slovenes who fought with the Communist-led 
partisan resistance ended up in the winning camp 
when the war was over. The Slovene resistance had 
been organized early and had been surprisingly effec- 
tive throughout the war in a particularly sensitive geo- 
political area. Slovenes who had been subject to politi- 
cal oppression in Italy and Austria in the interwar years 
were especially valuable in that fight. At the war's end, 
Slovene resistance fighters occupied those ethnic Slo- 


'7For a concise history of Yugoslavia, see Fred Singleton, Twentieth 
Century Yugoslavia, New York, Columbia University Press, 1976. 


vene lands that had gone to Austria and Italy after 1919, 
including Trieste, but Slovenia was not allowed to keep 
all the territories occupied by the partisans. Conse- 
quently, although Slovenia is significantly larger than it 
was in the interwar period, Slovene minorities still live in 
Italy and Austria, and Trieste remains an Italian city. 

Slovenia, of course, remained a part of Yugoslavia. 
The partisan war effort had been an all-Yugoslav affair; 
moreover, Slovene partisans subscribed to the idea of 
building anew Yugoslavia comprised of nations having 
equal rights united in a federal structure. The script was 
written by none other than Edvard Kardelj, a Slovene 
and confidant of Tito, who had outlined his own solution 
to the Slovene nationality question in a widely read 
book published just before the war. '® 

As Kardelj, who might have been Tito’s successor, 
saw it, socialist Yugoslavia was to be a safe haven for 
the small nations—including even the Bosnian Muslim 
nation. The experience of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party, federated by nationality in the late 1930’s and 
steeled in the revolution/anti-fascist war effort, was to 
be applied in the building of socialism in peacetime. 
Protection for the nations and nationalities of Yugosla- 
via became a cornerstone of all the postwar Yugoslav 
constitutions. 

However, a fundamental change in the way nations 
were to be regarded began in the mid- to late 1950’s 
and coincided with Kardelj’s theoretical redefinition of 
the nation. In 1957, Kardelj distinguished between 
“bourgeois” nations (as understood by Marx and Sta- 
lin) and “socialist” ones. Only the latter were, of course, 
progressive. In the case of Yugoslavia, to oversimplify 
Kardelj’s labyrinthian Marxist language, only that which 
contributed to the building of a “socialist” Yugoslav na- 
tion was deemed to be progressive. To further the 
cause of that nation, Kardelj helped devise the system 
of self-management, and when bourgeois nationalisms 
threatened either Yugoslavism or socialism they were 
dealt with accordingly. One example is the way Croat 
reformers were muzzled in 1971. 

Slovenes tolerated the system longer and somewhat 
better than other nations in Yugoslavia; for one, their 
standard of living was much higher, comparable to that 
of Austria's. But this was not for any love of Kardelj, 
whom they held responsible for many of their woes. 


'8Razvoj slovenskega narodnega vpraganja (The Development of the 
Slovene National Question) was first published under the pseudonym Sperans 
in 1939. Kardelj’s revised postwar editions of 1957, 1970, 1977, and 1980 
(Serbo-Croatian translations were also printed) came under harsh criticism 
from Slovene historians who charged Kardelj with manipulating historical 
evidence to suit contemporary political needs. See Carole Rogel, ‘Edvard 
Kardelj’s Nationality Theory and Yugoslav Socialism," Canadian Review of 
Studies in Nationalism (Prince Edward Island), Vol. XII, No. 2, 1985, 
pp. 343-57. 
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Why, for example, had Kardelj not objected when the 
Yugoslav army (at Stalin’s urging) retreated from Slo- 
vene lands in Carinthia, the Littoral, and Trieste? Slo- 
venes, except for a mini-reform effort in the late 
1960's—early 1970's, went along because they be- 
lieved there was no viable alternative. Also, they are tra- 
ditionally a cautious people. And their identity was at 
least constitutionally protected in Yugoslavia. Yet, after 
Tito’s death in 1980, they found it hard to ignore the 
glaring realities of the failure of Yugoslavism and of so- 
Cialist self- managment. These failures comprise the en- 
tire spectrum of political, economic, and cultural 
life—including ecological concerns that motivate the 
Slovene Greens, who became part of the Demos coali- 
tion. In the last four years, the Slovenes have concluded 
that on balance their well-being was regularly being 
sacrificed to the benefit of some other constituency. 
The material and spiritual costs of living in Yugoslavia 
were no longer acceptable. 
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Conclusion 


By 1990, it was apparent that Kardelj’s solution had 
failed. The Slovenes have decided that in 1945 they 
made two mistakes: one was choosing communism; 
the other was staying in Yugoslavia.'? In 1990, they 
firmly rejected both. Success in the effort to gain real in- 
dependence, however, depends on many factors, not 
the least of which is gaining the approval of the major 
West European powers and the United States. If Slo- 
venia’s leaders are not to get cold feet two things must 
happen. First, a settlement with the Federation—prefer- 
ably an amicable one—must be worked out to settle 
financial accounts and obtain assurances that the Yu- 
goslav army will not move to prevent Slovenia's seces- 
sion. Second, goodwill in Western Europe and the Unit- 
ed States is also imperative because it will determine 
whether or not vital assistance will be forthcoming. In 
fact, United States Secretary of State James Baker 
went to Belgrade on June 21, 1991, following the 


191 ecture by Ernest Petri¢, Dean, Faculty of Political Science, Sociology, 
and Journalism, Edvard Kardelj University of Ljubljana, Cleveland, OH, 
November 1988. 


Berlin meeting of the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. He spoke with the presidents of 
each of Yugoslavia’s republics, and warned Slovenia 
and Croatia that should they break away unilaterally, 
the US and its allies would not recognize them, nor 
would economic assistance be forthcoming.*° 

Slovenia's neighbors, especially Italy, must also be 
supportive. Until recently, Rome had been warning that 
international boundary agreements as they pertain to 
the Italian-Yugoslav border would have to be subject to 
renegotiation should Slovenia secede. And yet, the Slo- 
venes are inclined to be hopeful. Slovenia’s leadership 
will not let world leaders forget that Slovenia exists and 
wants to be sovereign and a part of Europe. 

Whatever the judgment of Western leaders, events in 
the last couple of years have changed the way Slo- 
venes view themselves. There is a new sense of self- 
awareness about them and a new self-confidence as 
well. This attitude prompted one journalist to remark re- 
cently that Slovenes have a new self-image: “Small is 
beautiful” sums it up.7! 


2°The New York Times, June 22, 1991. 
21The author, Marko Crnkovié, actually uses the English subheading 
“Small ls Beautiful” in his article. See De/o, Mar. 23, 1991. 
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|Givil Society and Soviet 
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sychiatry 


Peter Reddaway 


ince the late 1980's, it has become commonplace 

among Western and Soviet observers to refer to 

the gradual emergence in the USSR of a civil soci- 
ety. This article will consider to what degree reforms in 
psychiatry and in the ensuring of rights for the mentally 
ill have contributed, or have failed to contribute, to cre- 
ating the basis for a civil society in the Soviet Union. | 
will treat psychiatry as a microcosm in which to test the 
proposition that a civil society may be emerging. 

Western writers on the emergence of civil society in 
the Soviet Union have paid little attention to a careful def- 
inition of the term. ' Moreover, the definitions usually im- 
plied by them appear to diverge substantially from the 
meanings typically given to the term by political philos- 
ophers over the last three centuries. For example: ‘Civil 
society is asphere of social life where people as private 
citizens interact with each other, creating their own vari- 
ous organizations not controlled by the state.” It is, of 
course, easy to agree that such a “sphere of social life” 
has existed in the Soviet Union since the 1950's, that it 
has come into the open and expanded dramatically 
since 1986-87, and that in most cases it strives to be as 
independent as possible from the state. But it is much 
harder to say that it constitutes civil society. 

Classical theorists of civil society have seen an inter- 
dependence between civil society and the state. In re- 
turn for the state's granting of various degrees of auton- 
omy to the voluntary associations of civil society, these 
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associations either implicitly or explicitly pledge their 
loyalty to the state. Without such a relationship, whether 
it be with a Hobbesian or a democratic state, the vari- 
ous associations cannot achieve the recognition and 
stability which are essential if they are to develop and 
thrive as a civil society. Civil society also makes direct 
inputs into the polity and affairs of state, for example 
through such associations as political parties. It has a 
strong interest in legal order and in political stability, 
since disorder and revolution inevitably threaten its 
survival. Civil society, theorists also stress, must be 
Civil—a society in which tolerance and viable, civilized 
relations between individuals and groups having differ- 
ent political and religious persuasions, and with various 
commercial and intellectual interests, can flourish. 
Many qualifications and exceptions to the above 
generalizations can of course be made. But rather than 
review here the particular views of Locke, Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, Hegel, de Tocqueville, Marx, Dur- 
kheim, Gramsci, and others, or even summarize a re- 
cent and stimulating comparative study of such views,? 
let me for the moment only comment that the contempo- 
rary situation in the Soviet Union is not very conducive 


"See, e.g., S. Frederick Starr, “Soviet Union: A Civil Society,” Foreign 
Policy (Washington, DC), Spring 1988, pp. 26-41; idem., “Civil Society and 
the Impediments to Reform,” in William G. Miller, Ed., Toward a More Civil 
Society? The USSR Under Gorbachev, New York, Ballinger, 1989, pp. 304-09; 
idem., “The Road to Reform,” in Abraham Brumberg, Ed., Chronicle of a 
Revolution, New York, Pantheon Books, 1990, pp. 17-29; Gail Lapidus, "State 
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to the emergence of a civil society as just defined. First, 
the lack of any political tradition of democratic compro- 
mise, honest debate, and coalition-building, and the 
prevalence in traditional Soviet political culture of in- 
trigue and diktat, have made the emerging pluralistic 
culture anything but tolerant and civilized.* Some radi- 
cal democrats have been as bad as the politically 
threatened conservatives; for example, they have para- 
lyzed the Leningrad city council by extremist behav- 
ior.° Second, the civil associations and the government 
have not built bridges to each other. The government 
has been aggressively defensive of its old preroga- 
tives, and the civil associations have been unsure 
about the desirability of close cooperation with a dis- 
credited regime. And third, since 1988, there has been 
steadily growing instability in the USSR, with no solid 
improvement in legal order—a trend that, | believe, will 
get worse in the 1990’s.° 

Another way of framing these objections to the cur- 
rent orthodoxy about the emergence of civil society is to 
suggest that the explosion of voluntary associations is 
evidence not of the emergence of civil society but, rath- 
er, of a developing anticommunist revolution. If this is 
the case, then many of the associations—whether politi- 
cal, professional, religious, commercial, trade-unionist, or 
whatever—may prove to be more immediately con- 
cerned with furthering a revolution than with creating a 
civil society. And whether or not such a society would 
emerge after a revolution is impossible to predict. 

What we can say, however, is that the above pattern 
seems to have occurred in the late tsarist period. Many 
of the prerequisites for a civil society came into exis- 
tence in the wake of Alexander II's “Great Reforms,” but 
the attempt to complete and secure civil society by 
building a bridge between the state and society during 
the “constitutional experiment” of 1907-14 failed.’ The 
gap was not adequately bridged, voluntary associa- 
tions increasingly promoted or connived at revolution- 
ary activity, revolution ensued, and the embryonic civil 
society—after a short, chaotic flowering in 1917—was 
soon crushed by the Bolsheviks. 

In my view, then, it is premature to conclude that a 
civil society—rather than just some prerequisites for 
one—has emerged in today’s Russia, the republic on 
which | would like mainly to focus. But let me also state 
my view that the emergence of the prerequisites for a 
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civil society is probably the most hopeful sign of devel- 
opment regarding the future of Russia over the next de- 
cade or two—whether that future be evolutionary or rev- 
olutionary in nature. 


Psychiatry and Patients’ Rights 


All societies find it difficult to provide humane assis- 
tance to the mentally ill and ensure ethical behavior by 
mental-health professionals. Issues surrounding the 
treatment of the mentally ill are not easy. As the Russian 
psychiatrist V. A. Gilyarovskiy said, “Psychiatry is a mirror 
that reflects the shadowy sides of life.” Nonetheless, in 
the highly developed civil societies of Western Europe 
and North America, the following conditions usually ob- 
tain, if in varying degrees. Psychiatric theory and practice 
are fields in which freedom exists to debate, innovate, 
and experiment. Private and public sectors interact, and 
many specialized journals and magazines, as well as 
parts of the mass media, act as forums for discussion, 
criticism, and exposés of real or perceived abuses. Medi- 
cal and lay organizations exist for similar purposes; they 
also pursue corporate goals concerning the moral devel- 
opment and autonomy of the mental-health professions. 
Important here are maintaining educational standards, 
promoting research on a national and international basis, 
enforcing patients’ rights and professional ethics through 
the use of disciplinary codes, and—together with 
lawyers—refining solutions to the many problems pre- 
sented by the interaction of psychiatry and the law. 

Psychiatry and mental health provide illustrations of 
the interdependence between civil society and the 
state. Political parties, pressure groups, professional 
organizations, health administrators, and government 
agencies at various levels interact, consult, and dis- 
agree with each other constantly over financing the 
public sector and the overall regulation of both public 
and private sectors. Government ultimately produces 
budgets, directives, regulations, and, occasionally, 
laws. The deepest conflicts in this sphere usually con- 
cern money, for example, the level of funding for the 
public sector. For lack of sufficient resources, this sec- 
tor is often unable to provide high-quality care to many 
of its patients. Finally, charitable and voluntary organi- 
zations strive to fill the gaps in the established struc- 
tures, and pursue goals of special concern. 

As the reformist forces in Soviet psychiatry seek to 
move their whole psychiatric system toward this sort of 
pattern, they face enormous problems. First, the totali- 
tarian communist system, which destroyed the last ele- 
ments of the embryonic civil society in the 1920's, per- 
sisted in many respects until the late 1980's, and even 
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struggles to survive today. For decades, this system 
has regarded the mentally ill as an unredeemable, es- 
sentially incurable, unproductive, and expensive nui- 
sance, which must be kept out of sight and handled at 
lowest possible cost to the state’s resources. Although 
ordinary citizens have had, in effect, no enforceable 
rights, the mentally ill were even more helpless before 
the all-powerful state. Second, doctors have been ser- 
vants of the state, virtually obliged to carry out its or- 
ders, deprived of professional autonomy, and forced to 
operate in structures established by politicians trained 
in Marxist-Leninist ideology. Third, psychiatrists have 
been trained in amonopolistic psychiatric theory which 
lays down, among other things, that most mental illness 
is incurable and that acts of deviation from the social 
and political norms of Marxism-Leninism are symptoms 
of mental illness. Fourth, the totalitarian state used the 
psychiatric system to stifle dissent and political devi- 
ance. It pressed psychiatrists to diagnose some of the 
dissidents as mentally ill, and then to treat them in 
institutions for indefinite periods of time with the aim of 
forcing them to recant their beliefs.® 

Has Soviet psychiatry changed in recent years? Are 
there indications that any changes that have taken 
place reflect the emergence of a civil society in the 
USSR? Probably the biggest achievement to date has 
been the initiation in the USSR since 1987-88 of an in- 
creasingly open public discussion of all the issues just 
listed. This has been the joint work of an informal, loose, 
unarticulated, but de facto coalition of reformist forces. 
In many cases, these forces have acted independently 
of each other, while trying to build on each other's suc- 
cesses. This coalition, which | have described in detail 
elsewhere,” has consisted of a number of official, semi- 
Official, unofficial, and foreign components. The main 
Official components have been the USSR Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs under Eduard Shevardnadze, which 
has been directly engaged in dealing with and pressur- 
ing leaders in the field of Soviet psychiatry; the personal 
office of Aleksandr Yakovlev, which has quietly ‘‘spon- 
sored” key parts of the media's efforts to promote re- 
form; the Academy of Sciences’ Institute of State and 
Law, which has encouraged key staff people to push 
for legal reform; and, on occasion, even the KGB, which 
has shown some willingness to help dissidents who are 
opposed to psychiatric abuse.'° Other components 
have been official and semi-official press organs that 
have had a strong or intermittent commitment to reform, 
notably Kommunist, Moscow News, Literaturnaya Ga- 
zeta, Ogonek, Izvestiya, Komsomol’skaya Pravda, So- 
besednik, and Meditsinskaya Gazeta.'' Unofficial 
components have been new groups—such as the Mos- 
cow-based Independent Psychiatric Association (IPA) 
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—which have enjoyed the encouragement or toleration 
of the official components. Finally, the informal reform- 
ist coalition has been rounded out by forces operating 
outside the USSR, notably the main psychiatric associ- 
ations of the United States, Great Britain, and West Ger- 
many, some elements in the leadership of the World 
Psychiatric Association (WPA) elected in 1989, the In- 
ternational Association on the Political Abuse of Psychi- 
atry, and the broadly based human-rights bodies Am- 
nesty International and Helsinki Watch. 


The Soviet Psychiatric Establishment 


Materials in the Soviet media on the issue of psychia- 
try and the treatment of the mentally ill have been some- 
what one-sided, inasmuch as almost all of them have 
come from the reformists. The main obstacle in the lat- 
ter’s path, the psychiatric establishment, has stated its 
case only rarely. Its few statements have been defen- 
sive in tone and designed to avoid the real issues. It has 
maintained a grip on the core of the system, a grip that 
is only slightly less powerful than it was before 1987. 
Quite simply, the establishment fears that if it launches 
serious reforms in psychiatry it will almost at once be 
swept away, Official investigations into the system of 
political abuse of psychiatry will be started, and its 
leading figures will be, at the least, publicly disgraced. 

The establishment has four principal bastions. The 
Serbskiy Research Institute of General and Forensic 
Psychiatry has been the operational apex of the system 
of psychiatric abuse for some four decades. Its director 
since 1957, Georgiy Morozov, who personally handled 
many well-known dissidents, formally retired in a blaze 
of official glory in 1990, '* but remained as honorary di- 
rector and was replaced by his close friend Tat'yana 
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Dmitriyeva, who quickly showed herself adept at ap- 
pearing to be flexible and humane, while evading the 
most sensitive issues. '* 

The All-Union Research Center for Mental Health is 
still run by the regime's chief apologist for psychiatric 
abuse over the last 20 years, Marat Vartanyan, whom 
the reformists have rightly identified and attacked as 
the now undisputed “Godfather” of the establishment. 
Accordingly, Vartanyan has been increasingly boycott- 
ed by psychiatric groups in the West. 

The All-Union Scientific Society of Psychiatrists, 
which resigned from the WPA in 1983 to avoid expul- 
sion and was conditionally readmitted in 1989, was until 
1991 headed by a close associate of Vartanyan and 
Morozov, Nikolay Zharikov, who in 1973 declared a 
well-known dissident, Yuriy Shikhanovich, to be men- 
tally ill.'4 Its new president, Aleksandr Tiganoy, is an in- 
timate colleague of Vartanyan. Faced with the threat of 
becoming irrelevant as alternative associations sprang 
up, this society has recently begun to stir.'° But no seri- 
ous change has yet occurred. In 1989, its leadership 
tried to falsify the record of the WPA congress of that 
year in order to retract a generalized, grudging Soviet 
admission that, because of political circumstances, po- 
litical abuses of psychiatry had in fact taken place in the 
past. Frustrated in this, it then prevented the admission 
from appearing in the Soviet press until a year after the 
event. '® In this way, it tried its utmost to defend the es- 
tablishment’s central, life-and-death claim, namely, 
that although a few isolated mistakes may have oc- 
curred in the past, they were not deliberate and certain- 
ly did not constitute any “policy.” 

The USSR Ministry of Health has done everything 
possible to defend the psychiatric establishment from 
criticism, yielding ground with great reluctance only 
when the reformist coalition has—as in the case of a vis- 
it by an American psychiatric delegation in 1989—con- 
centrated maximum pressure on it. Key figures in this 
ministry have been Yevgeniy Chazov, the minister of 
health from 1987 to 1990, the Ministry of Health's chief 
psychiatrist—Aleksandr Churkin until 1989, thereafter 
Aleksandr Karpov—and their immediate superior, Vla- 
dimir Yegorov. In the past year, Yegorov has shown 
some signs of being interested in reform. 

The defensiveness of the whole establishment was 
obvious during the visit of the US psychiatric delega- 
tion, of which | was amember, and also in the visit’s af- 
termath.'” The establishment did not like the delega- 
tion’s critical, though tactfully written report,'® and 
managed to prevent publication even of extracts of it in 
any nonspecialist Soviet source until a year and a half 
after it anpeared in a US publication in July 1989. '? The 
leadership's obstructiveness showed again in March 
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1991, when it created a flimsy pretext to block a visit by 
a WPA delegation that was to decide whether to recom- 
mend the confirmation or rejection of the All-Union So- 
ciety of Psychiatrists as an association member. The 
establishment's tendency to deceive and manipulate 
by saying different things to different people has re- 
cently been documented in detail by Catherine Fitzpat- 
rick of Helsinki Watch.°° 


Efforts at Change 


In the face of the establishment's refusal to reform 
the profession, independent-minded psychiatrists 
have been forced to strike out on their own. They have at- 
tempted to develop new organizations and change the 
laws applying to psychiatry. 

Given the virtual absence of private funds in the 
USSR, and a high level of official resistance and ha- 
rassment, alternative psychiatric groups have devel- 
oped slowly. They have not been able to acquire their 
own facilities, and their publications have to date been 
technically primitive?’ and few innumber. Nonetheless, 
the Independent Psychiatric Association has impres- 
sive achievements to its credit. It has given psychiatric 
evaluations to several hundred individuals who had 
reason to fear unjustified, forcible internment in a men- 
tal hospital. Over a five-month period, it evaluated 
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168 such people, and in 60 of those cases in which an 
official diagnosis had been made earlier, the IPA’s di- 
agnosis differed from the official one and/or the IPA 
found evidence of psychiatric abuse.** The IPA has 
also organized scientific conferences at which hetero- 
dox papers were presented, made proposals for re- 
form of the laws governing the psychiatric profession, 
and issued reformist statements on issues of public 
concern. In revenge for these activities, Karpov of the 
Ministry of Health organized a split in the IPA and then, 
using an array of “dirty tricks,” created and fostered a 
rival group with dubious credentials.°° In March 1991, 
the rival group collapsed. 

Other associations of independent psychiatrists 
have emerged, notably in Leningrad, Georgia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania. The Estonian association has been 
granted provisional membership in the WPA, and the 
Lithuanian one has applied for it. In Ukraine, the psychi- 
atrist Semen Gluzman, who served ten years in prison 
and exile for demonstrating the falsity of the psychiatric 
report by Morozov and others on a leading dissident, 
General Petr Grigorenko, has, with the encouragement 
of Ukraine’s progressive minister of health, played an 
active role in forming another such association.*4 He 
has also continued to publish his thoughtfully critical 
views in the Soviet media.*° 

Crucial to any secure civil society is, as mentioned 
above, the rule of law. Has Soviet reform taken strides in 
this direction with respect to psychiatric practices? 
Yes, but with mixed results. The 1988 legislation on 
psychiatric care was a step forward, but it was severely 
criticized both in the USSR and abroad for doing too lit- 
tle to secure patients’ rights.2© The drafting process 
was dominated by the hard-line Ministry of Health, 
which undercut some of the reformist proposals ad- 
vanced by the Institute of State and Law. 

In 1990, a draft of anew and better ‘‘Law on Psychiat- 
ric Care in the USSR” was published.*’ However, this law 
was also criticized both at home and abroad, including 
by the American forensic psychiatrist Loren Roth.78 

In October 1990, a revised draft was circulated 
among psychiatric specialists. It has been trenchantly 
analyzed by American lawyer Lisa Chalidze, who wel- 
comed some features, but made many suggestions on 
how to improve it.2? For example, she criticized the 
draft for selecting only certain civil interests for protec- 
tion. It would be preferable, she said, to state a general 
principle that all rights of mental patients, which include 
all rights enjoyed by other citizens, are protected un- 
less specifically limited by law. Such a formula would of 
course ensure a much larger number of rights than can 
be specifically dealt with in a single law. Chalidze also 
criticized the implied intention of the drafters to provide 
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a basic amount of protection at the all-Union level, and 
then allow the republics to add to, but not reduce, this 
protection. “What,” she asked, “if the union republics 
fail to enact such legislation?’ This problem grows 
more acute as some of the republics strive toward vary- 
ing degrees of independence, and also raises the dan- 
ger of the USSR not meeting its obligations under inter- 
national law. Finally, Chalidze criticized the draft for not 
providing for judicial review in cases of unjustified initial 
psychiatric examinations; for loose legal wording; and 
for permitting involuntary hospitalization if a person 
were deemed to pose a threat of serious (but, remark- 
ably, undefined) “moral harm.” 

It is not inevitable that the legal reformers will again 
have their proposals watered down by the conservative 
psychiatric establishment. In October 1990, a ‘‘working 
group’ of 19 people was set up to revise the draft. In 
this group, reformers somewhat outweigh conserva- 
tives. Among the former are Dr. Gluzman, four mem- 
bers of the IPA, including its president, Yuriy Savenko, 
and the reformist lawyers Stanislav Borodin and Svet- 
lana Polubinskaya. The working group is attached to 
the “Subcommittee on Constitutional Legislation and 
Legislation to Reform the Political System” of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet's Committee on Legislation. Both the 
subcommittee and the working group are chaired by 
People’s Deputy Andrey Sebentsov. The working 
group had a lively discussion at its first session,°° sub- 
sequently met on a weekly basis, and plans to finish its 
draft in time for the Supreme Soviet to consider it in au- 
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tumn 1991. Confusingly, the USSR Council of Ministers 
has been working since early 1990 on its own draft law, 
which is also entitled “On Psychiatric Care in the 
USSR.” This draft has apparently not yet been circulat- 
ed or published because of disagreements between 
the USSR Supreme Court and the USSR Procuracy. 
The danger exists that delay may result if two draft laws, 
which may not be easily reconciled with each other, are 
presented to the legislature at the same time. 


Customs and Public Attitudes 


Good law, though, however desirable, will not by it- 
self ensure humane treatment for patients. Law alone 
cannot force psychiatrists and other mental-health pro- 
fessionals to act in an ethical manner. As Leon Lipson 
observes in his wise reflections on the problems of 
building the rule of law, “The sense of ethical responsi- 
bility may owe more to custom, art, and religion than to 
the legal system.’?! 

It is in this regard that the tight grip compromised 
leaders hold on the Soviet psychiatric system has yet 
another pernicious effect. The “custom” they are so 
grimly perpetuating has long alienated both patients 
and the public from psychiatry. Until they are replaced 
with new reformist leaders who can introduce new 
“custom,” i.e., attitudes and procedures, into the whole 
system, the alienation will be almost impossible to com- 
bat. Several hundred psychiatrists have been compro- 
mised simply by their involvement in political abuse, 
and many of them are still working.°* 

All this makes the results of the first major academic 
survey of public attitudes toward psychiatry, medical 
personnel, and patients not so surprising. Conducted 
in 1990 in Moscow and a small provincial town by Dr. V. 
Rukavishnikov, the survey’s findings include, accord- 
ing to a lengthy summary, the following:°° 


e “Every second Muscovite shares the view that a 
psychiatric hospital is a place where criminals hide 
from legal retribution and where dissenters are locked 
up; that it is more a prison than a hospital. Every third 
one calls a psychiatric hospital a place where healthy 
people are turned into cripples.” 

e Although many respondents held that deliberate 
psychiatric abuses occurred in the past, between 12 
and 32 percent, depending on respondent category, 
said they personally knew of a recent case. 

e Because “the punitive functions of psychiatry have 
seeped so deeply into our consciousness,” people 
“rarely go to a psychiatric clinic voluntarily.” 

e Thirty-two percent of respondents’ answers had 
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an ‘“‘anti-psychiatric” tendency (i.e., like many other 
people throughout the world, they believe that psy- 
chiatry is not an objective science, but a set of arbi- 
trary norms which reflect the interests of the dominant 
classes). 

e Six percent of psychiatrists and 14 percent of psy- 
chiatric nurses had never heard of the psychiatric legis- 
lation of 1988. Nor had most of the public. 

e Sixty-eight percent of all respondents believed that 
in the last few years nothing of substance had changed 
in mental hospitals, and 85 percent believed this of out- 
patient psychiatric clinics. One in ten held that things 
had got worse. 

e Patients said the “worst evil” for them was “the in- 
different, sometimes rude attitude of the staff,” which 
“humiliated them.” They also deplored the crowded 
and dirty conditions, and the ban on use of the tele- 
phone by psychiatric patients. 

e Echoing Lipson’s thought, many respondents ex- 
pressed the view that ‘conditions in Soviet psychiatry 
will improve only when the moral climate in society as a 
whole changes.” 


Unreformed Practices 


Until changes in psychiatry and the moral climate of 
society take place, reformers face a psychiatric profes- 
sion rigidly trained in a single, questionable theory and 
accustomed in many cases to behave toward patients 
with authoritarianism or indifference. One well-known 
psychiatrist, Aron Belkin, sees the need for wholesale 
reeducation: “Retrain our doctors from the very begin- 
ning. Only then will we be able to overcome the crisis in 
which we find ourselves.’°* Modest Kabanov, leader of 
Leningrad’s reformist psychiatrists, attacks the ‘“mo- 
nopolism’ of the school of psychiatry developed by the 
former tsar of Soviet psychiatry, Andrey Snezhnevskiy 
(1904-87), “with its purely biological, one-sided ap- 
proach to mental illness in general, and with its elastic 
view of what constitutes schizophrenia.” This monop- 
olism is still promoted by Vartanyan and his center, 
which helps explain ‘why we have such a sorry state 
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Development of Humanity), The Rule of Law in Modern Society, New York, 
Human Rights Project Group, 1991, pp. 37-41, at p. 40. 

32Andre Koppers, A Biographic Dictionary on the Political Abuse of 
Psychiatry in the USSR, Amsterdam, International Association on the Political 
Abuse of Psychiatry, 1990, pp. 13-53. 

33Elena Salina, “Ripples in the Water,” Stolitsa (Moscow), No. 3, March 
1991, pp. 53-55. 

“4Meditsinskaya Gazeta, Jan. 12, 1990. 
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of affairs in psychiatry.”°° As for other personnel in the 
psychiatric system, like hospital orderlies, a senior ad- 
ministrator is pessimistic about improvements, given 
the lack of state funds: “The level of orderlies’ pay is so 
low that either one cannot recruit orderlies at all, or one 
has to be content with individuals with highly dubious 
moral and ethical qualities.”°° 

The same official, a member of a return delegation of 
Soviet psychiatrists to the US,°’ reports enthusiastically 
about most but not all aspects of the American psychi- 
atric system. He sees attractive features worthy of emu- 
lation in the shortness of the average hospital stay, the 
scrupulous attention to patients’ rights, and the minimal 
policing of patients, but understandably regards the 
good material conditions in American institutions as un- 
attainable in view of Soviet poverty. 

The deepening economic crisis and the evident in- 
ability of the state to increase real spending on mental 
health have led some more enterprising hospitals to 
seek support from church volunteers, who have only re- 
cently been allowed to operate legally. One of these is 
Moscow's biggest psychiatric hospital, the Kashchen- 
ko, which, according to a supporter, is falling apart and 
“in a disastrous financial state.” Praising its doctors for 
their dedication, this woman calls on Muscovites to fol- 
low the example of local Baptists, “who constantly help 
the hospital both with funds and by caring for the se- 
verely ill,” and also of an Orthodox Metropolitan who 
has made a donation.*° 

Another of the very few reports on specific hospitals 
to have appeared in the press concerns the high- 
security inter-regional hospital in Dvoryanskoye near 
Volgograd.°? The newly appointed chief psychiatrist of 
the region, L. Sokolova—her job is unpaid and held on 
top of a regular position—visited it, and was quoted as 
saying: “For a month | couldn't recover from what | had 
seen... . It was some sort of nightmare! | wouldn't be 
surprised if in such conditions people lose the habit of 
human speech and just twitch and completely rot.” 
Since complaints had come that an inmate, Viadimir 
Novikov, was being held there for political reasons, So- 
kolova organized a commission of inquiry. The ultimate 
finding of this and a second commission was that “200 
inmates (including Novikov) out of the 600 in Dvoryan- 
skoye are behind barbed wire without justification.” The 
hospital had been transferred from the Ministry of the 
Interior to the Ministry of Health “along with all its previ- 
ous staff, and of course with the patterns of behavior 
that had become entrenched over many years.” The 
press report adds that the inmates “are in essence 
without any rights. And their written complaints are—in 
view of their illnesses—ignored." Since the report says 
that the Ministry of Health has been asked to carry out a 
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second examination of all 600 inmates, the reader 
gains the impression that real changes are still not as- 
sured. And such practices are still going on in one of 
the seemingly few regions that have chief psychiatrists 
with both the humanity and the courage to risk disturbing 
deeply vested bureaucratic interests. Such accounts, by 
their inconclusiveness as well as their rarity, help one to 
understand the size of the problems involved in trying to 
carry out reform when there is little or no reforming zeal 
coming from the top, when the bureaucracy mostly op- 
poses change, when minimal outside resources exist to 
draw on, and when the economy is collapsing. 

Given these factors and the situation reported in 
Dvoryanskoye, it is hard to be confident that the use of 
the very painful but ineffective drug Sulphozine, and of 
Atropine shocks, has sharply declined in Soviet mental 
institutions. Soviet spokesmen first told Western col- 
leagues that in response to the American delegation’s 
representations, these drugs had been banned. How- 
ever, no announcement to this effect appeared in the 
press, and only five months later did the text of the rele- 
vant regulation appear in the specialist journal Voprosy 
Narkologii.*° But the regulation did not ban the drugs, 
merely their use ‘without the written consent of the pa- 
tient to such treatment.” And since psychiatrists told 
the US delegation in March 1989, unapologetically, that 
Soviet psychiatric patients are not consulted about 
their medication and are obliged to take it, it is even 
more doubtful how much impact an almost unpubli- 
cized and conditional instruction will have. 

The Dvoryanskoye account also reinforces the im- 
pression gained from the US delegation’s visits to two 
similar institutions, as well as from other sources, that the 
high-security hospitals, and probably ordinary hospitals 
too, still contain many people held without medical justifi- 
cation, including some interned for political or religious 


%SKabanoy, loc. cit. Snezhevskiy's disciple, Anatoliy Smulevich, has 
continued to defend Snezhevskiy's most disputed diagnosis—"sluggish 
schizophrenia” (see the source cited in fn. 18 above for one such 
defense)—and the official psychiatric journal has declined to publish a detailed 
Western refutation of Smulevich's work. When it did publish a short Soviet 
refutation by P. V. Mikhaley, it followed this up with a crude Stalinist-style attack 
on Mikhalev by O. G. Vilenskiy. See Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, No. 3, 
1990, pp. 147-49, and No. 12, 1990, p. 109, respectively. 

3®Vadimir F. Yegorov, “And What About Over There, Across the Ocean?” 
Meditsinskaya Gazeta, Feb. 15, 1991. 

3’For a discussion of the controversy in advance of this visit, see ibid., 

May 20, 1990. 

38Qgonek (Moscow), No. 44, October 1990. 

8°/zvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 22, 1990. One additional “strict surveillance 
psychiatric hospital,” an especially infamous one in Sychevka, Smolensk region, 
has also been profiled. See the lengthy report by V. Rekhina in Meditsinskaya 
Gazeta, May 17, 1991. This report includes interviews with its humane-sounding 
head doctor, Mikhail Fedorov, who says that his orderlies are still (contrary to 
official assurances) convicted prisoners serving their terms, and who blames the 
Ministry of Health as well as Soviet poverty for most of the hospital's failings. 

40(Moscow), No. 1, 1990. 
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reasons. Certainly, new internments of dissidents have 
continued to occur sporadically, and have been report- 
ed by the official press and by human-rights groups.“' 

More serious in terms of the number of people in- 
volved has been the virtual impossibility, in practice, of 
formerly hospitalized dissidents obtaining psychiatric 
rehabilitation.** Because this would entail faulting the 
original “phony” diagnoses, the Ministry of Health has 
gone to great lengths to prevent the psychiatrists who 
signed the diagnoses from being revealed as, proba- 
bly, co-oppressors with the politicians. Meanwhile, the 
dissidents continue to suffer restrictions on their rights, 
though less so if they can manage to get themselves re- 
moved from the state’s “psychiatric register” of out-pa- 
tients subject to compulsory recall. In 1988, officials an- 
nounced their intention to reduce the register by some 
2 million, from 5.6 million,*? and substantial progress 
has apparently been made toward that goal. 

Other areas of current concern are the rights of alco- 
hol and drug abusers and of orphans. The former are 
still, contrary to the USSR constitution, being deprived 
of their freedom by order of doctors, not courts, and 
made to do forced labor in camps. And 500 orphans in 
Leningrad have been labeled by doctors as mentally re- 
tarded, even though they seem not to be. The apparent 
reason is that such labeling is financially advantageous 
to the officials running the institutions that hold them.*4 

Although the psychiatric establishment has hung on 
through the last year or so, and taken some comfort 
from Gorbachev's lurch toward the hard-liners in au- 
tumn 1990, the reformers have kept up their pressure, 
even following the partial removal from the political 
scene of two important patrons of their coalition—She- 
vardnadze and Yakovlev. Apart from items mentioned 
earlier, the Soviet press has educated the public about 
psychiatric abuse and related issues through a stream 
of additional materials.*° Either gradually, as up to now, 


4'Moscow News, Nov. 25, 1990; and International Association on the 
Political Abuse of Psychiatry, Documents on the Political Abuse of Psychiatry 
in the USSR, No. 40, Amsterdam, November 1990, and No. 42, 
Amsterdam, January 1991. 

42Birley, loc. cit. 

43See the discussion of this issue in Reddaway, “The Uphill Struggle for 
Change in Soviet Psychiatry,” loc. cit., p. 4. 

44!nternational Association on the Political Abuse of Psychiatry, 
Documents on the Political Abuse of Psychiatry in the USSR, No. 43, 
Amsterdam, February 1991. 

45A\bina Biichaninova, “We Need a Memorial to All Victims of Psychiatric 
Abuse,” Moscow News, Sept. 23, 1990; Nikolai Lupandin, “Psychiatric 
Abuse,” ibid., Aug. 26, 1990; Boris Protchenko and Aleksandr Rudyakov, 
“Psychiatry Is a Human Right,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 12, August 


or perhaps more suddenly, it seems likely that the posi- 
tions of the hard-liners will continue to erode, and those 
of the reformers to strengthen. 


Conclusion 


As noted in the beginning, civil society needs to have 
a substantial autonomy from the state, yet it must con- 
stantly interact with it. It must have civilized proce- 
dures, and it depends heavily on the assurance of legal 
order and political stability. Psychiatry is not yet con- 
tributing decisively to the construction of a civil society 
in the USSR. Its leadership belongs not to civil society, 
but to the state. The profession as a whole is demoral- 
ized, divided, unreconciled with society at large, and 
quite incapable as yet of healthy, autonomous develop- 
ment. The reformist elements within it have no estab- 
lished, powerful structures of their own through which to 
interact with the state, although the potential embryos of 
such structures have appeared and are beginning to 
play a marginal role in the legislative process. There is 
very little legal order in the psychiatric system, first be- 
cause there is very little in the state and society as a 
whole, and second because the establishment has con- 
sistently hampered the development of better, more just 
laws and regulations, fearing the consequences for itself. 

With the sharp conflicts and clashing interests that in- 
evitably result from all these circumstances, there is, 
despite the valiant efforts of Dr. Gluzman and some oth- 
er reformers, not very much civility to the debates sur- 
rounding psychiatry. As mentioned above, the virtual 
absence to date of private funds of any size, coupled 
with the economic crisis, greatly hamper progress to- 
ward a civil society. And finally, while such progress is 
nonetheless occurring, and would occur much faster if 
the profession's leaders could be decisively replaced, 
the possibility also remains that progress could be set 
back—temporarily or otherwise—if the chaotic evolu- 
tionary process turns into revolution. 
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IN THE decade after the historic De- 
cember 1978 Third Plenum of the 
11th Central Committee of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, China’s in- 
ternational security policy followed 
a pragmatic course similar in its 
broad outlines to that of the 
country's domestic policy, which 
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deemphasized confrontational poli- 
tics and stressed economic devel- 
opment. China's leaders pursued 
five principal foreign objectives: 
maintenance of a stable domestic 
and international environment, ex- 
pansion of Chinese power and influ- 
ence, integration of China into glo- 
bal affairs, reduction of threats to 
Chinese security, and the building 
of military power. Throughout most 
of the 1980's, the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) successfully utilized 
this multifaceted policy to enhance 
its global standing, augment its na- 
tional power, and reduce threats to 
its security. 

What contributions do the five 
books reviewed here make to our 
understanding of this policy? In 
Cooperative Security in Northeast 
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R. R. SUBRAMANIAN. /ndia, 
Pakistan, China: Defence and 
Nuclear Tangle in South Asia. 
New Delhi, ABC Publishing 
House, 1989. 


Asia, R. Mark Bean contends that 
common political aspirations, mutu- 
al economic interdependence, and 
fear of growing Soviet regional mili- 
tary power have resulted in in- 
creased official and unofficial politi- 
cal, diplomatic, and economic ties 
among the Northeast Asian triangle 
countries of China, Japan, and 
South Korea. Bean argues that 
these factors will lead to unoffi- 
cial cooperative security relations 
among the triangle countries; he 
also explores what role the United 
States might play in strengthening 
this coalition and making it respon- 
sive to US interests. 

Rosita Dellios’s Modern Chinese 
Defence Strategy disputes assess- 
ments that people’s war under 
modern conditions (PWMC) is a 
makeshift doctrine dictated by 
technological and fiscal restraints, 
and instead holds that Chinese de- 
fense modernization entails the ap- 
plication of “middle-range” tech- 
nology to unconventional warfare 
methods. Dellios suggests that in a 
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modern people’s war, China's nu- 
merically superior forces, armed 
with conventional and tactical nu- 
clear weapons of middle-range 
technology, and using positional, 
layered defenses combined with 
mobile guerrilla operations, could 
counter any hostile incursion into 
China. Dellios suggests a “guerrilla 
nuclear war’ strategy for PWMC, 
which she defines as the use of 
guerrilla methods within a protract- 
ed nuclear war fought at the theater 
level. Dellios also evaluates threats 
to China from what she conceives of 
as the perspective of a modern 
people’s war strategist. 

Chinese Defense and Foreign 
Policy, edited by June Teufel 
Dreyer and Ilpyong Kim, contains 
essays examining global and re- 
gional issues in Chinese foreign 
policy, the interrelationship of do- 
mestic politics and foreign policy 
and the military, and defense mod- 
ernization. Chong-pin Lin’s China’s 
Nuclear Weapons Strategy demon- 
strates that since the 1950's, the 
PRC has had a coherent, well- 
planned strategy for the develop- 
ment and deployment of strategic 
and tactical nuclear weapons and 
predicts that China will continue the 
quantitative and qualitative im- 
provement of its nuclear arsenal. 
Lin assesses the influence of tradi- 
tional Chinese strategic thinking 
(for example, the art of ambiguity) 
on China’s nuclear strategy and 
concludes that China has a distinct 
nuclear strategy compatible with 
the Western concept of deterrence 
by denial but falling short of the con- 
cept of warfighting. ' 

In India, Pakistan, China: De- 
fence and Nuclear Tangle in South 
Asia, R. R. Subramanian provides 
an Indian perspective on triangular 
relations among China, India, and 
Pakistan, focusing specifically on 
the existing or prospective nuclear 
Capabilities of each country. Subra- 
manian contends that India must 


develop its own nuclear-weapons 
systems because of nuclear threats 
to India posed by China and (poten- 
tially) Pakistan. 


THE FIRST component of PRC se- 
curity policy was the attempt to cre- 
ate a stable domestic and interna- 
tional environment that would 
permit China to concentrate on in- 
ternal political, economic, scientific 
and technological, and military 
modernization and reform. Chinese 
leaders believed that the infighting 
of the Maoist years not only present- 
ed an image of weakness potential- 
ly exploitable by China's adversar- 
ies, but also distracted the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) from con- 
centrating on external threats by 
deeply involving it in domestic af- 
fairs. Until the spring of 1989, the re- 
vitalization of party and state or- 
gans, the pragmatic reform policies 
pursued by the Deng Xiaoping re- 
gime, and the relative lack of leaa- 
ership turmoil permitted China to 
project an image of relative stability 
that won the respect of friend and 
foe alike. 

Deng’s military modernization 
program furthered those policies 
aimed at disengaging the military 
from politics that were initiated in 
the 1970's. Rather than seeking to 
depoliticize the PLA, the Deng re- 
gime strove instead for political 
reliability. Deng sought stability at 
the apex of the political system in 
order to persuade top military lead- 


'Lin states: ‘Deterrence by denial aims to 
dissuade an opponent from attacking by 
convincing him that he will be frustrated in his 
efforts to achieve, through an attack, an objective: 
territorial gains, political vengeance, or military 
victory” (p. 115). Lin stresses that a warfighting 
nuclear strategy aims to win a nuclear war and 
requires a massive, diversified tactical and 
strategic nuclear arsenal employed by 
combined-arms forces in conjunction with 
conventional weapons; post-nuclear warfare; 
survival of C3l (command, control, 
communications, and intelligence) 
capabilities; and civil-defense measures to 
prepare for postwar recovery (pp. 119-23). 
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ers that extensive military participa- 
tion in civilian affairs was unneces- 
sary. To help ensure the success of 
his program, Deng made personnel 
changes in the high command that 
placed loyal subordinates in key 
positions throughout the PLA. Mili- 
tary leaders welcomed the opportu- 
nity to concentrate on implementing 
military reform and raising profes- 
sional standards. Although some 
military officials had reservations 
about aspects of national policy, 
military leaders did not become en- 
meshed in politics until the crises 
of December 1986—January 1987 
and May—June 1989, and then only 
reluctantly. 

China’s leadership had much 
less control over the international 
environment, but they perceived 
that despite the increasing military 
might of the superpowers, the out- 
break of a world war was neither im- 
minent nor likely. Similarly, although 
Beijing took quite seriously the 
buildup of Soviet military power and 
the string of Soviet alliances with 
China's neighboring rivals, the 
Deng regime apparently believed 
its diplomatic endeavors could 
manage these threats. The PRC 
thus formulated a nonconfronta- 
tional, nonideological approach to 
its external relations. Beijing's new 
approach entailed diplomatic rela- 
tions and cooperation, particularly 
economic, with most countries, re- 
gardless of social, economic, politi- 
cal, or belief systems. By the late 
1980's, not only had China man- 
aged to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with more than 130 countries, 
but it had made a broad range of 
economic, military, cultural, and po- 
litical contacts, even with Countries 
with which Beijing had no formal 
relations. 


THE SECOND element of Beijing's 
security policy was to expand PRC 
global influence in the bipolar world 
system and position China for a 
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more prominent role should a multi- 
polar system emerge. Since the 
founding of the PRC in 1949, rela- 
tions with the superpowers dictated 
Beijing’s security policy. In the 
1950's, China developed close ties 
with the Soviet Union to counter- 
balance the enmity of the United 
States. In response to the break- 
down in Sino-Soviet relations in the 
early 1960's, China adopted a pos- 
ture of hostility to both superpow- 
ers. Border clashes between the 
PRC and the USSR in 1969 led Bei- 
jing to initiate a strategic relation- 
ship with Washington as a counter- 
weight to Moscow's growing threat. 
In the late 1970’s, China sought to 
draw the United States, Western 
Europe, and even some Third World 
countries into a de facto alliance 
against the Soviet Union. 

By the early 1980's, China began 
to pursue a more sophisticated 
strategy, which it dubbed its “inde- 
pendent foreign policy.” Rather 
than playing off the superpowers 
against each other, Beijing as- 
sumed a more equidistant stance 
between them while gradually im- 
proving its relations with both. 

The flexibility provided by this in- 
dependent foreign policy brought a 
string of diplomatic successes in 
the 1980’s. The PRC consolidated 
wide-ranging political, economic, 
cultural, and military ties with the 
United States, Western Europe, and 
Japan. Relations with East Europe- 
an countries were normalized, 
trade with the Soviet Union rose 
dramatically, and in May 1989, rap- 
prochement between the PRC and 
the USSR was achieved, including 
restoration of party-to-party ties. 
This success in normalizing Sino- 
Soviet relations without alienating 
the West reassured Chinese lead- 
ers who had worried that US-Soviet 
détente might damage Chinese 
interests. 

PRC relations with Third World 
countries also advanced during this 


period, albeit less dramatically. 
Rather than presenting itself as a 
revolutionary alternative to the super- 
powers, as it had in the 1960’s and 
1970's, Beijing abandoned its ma- 
terial support for revolutionary 
groups, particularly in Asia, and in- 
stead portrayed itself as a nonideo- 
logical champion of Third World in- 
terests. The PRC supported the 
Non-Aligned Movement’s positions 
on the creation of a new internation- 
al economic order and debt relief, 
and criticized the superpowers on 
global issues such as arms control 
and on regional issues such as the 
superpower roles in Afghanistan 
and Nicaragua. China, in keeping 
with its independent foreign policy 
and its claim that it did not aspire to 
be the leader of the Third World, did 
not, however, join the Non-Aligned 
Movement. 

China also focused its energies 
on improving its bilateral relations 
with individual Third World coun- 
tries. The PRC stressed mutual ben- 
efit, or economic cooperation, al- 
though it continued to grant aid to 
some countries on a limited basis. 
Overall, however, Beijing assigned 
a lower priority to the cultivation of 
Third World ties and goodwill than 
to manipulating the East and West 
blocs to gain resources and the 
breathing space necessary to build 
national wealth and power. 

As the 1980’s progressed, Chi- 
nese leaders came to regard the in- 
ternational situation as one in which 
China could expand its influence. 
The Deng regime considered the 
superpowers to be in a strategic 
stalemate, in which they faced each 
other from a position of military pari- 
ty. The regime also felt that the 
superpowers’ serious domestic 
economic problems would weaken 
their international standing. Further- 
more, the emergence of Japan as 
an economic superpower and the 
impending creation of a single mar- 
ket in the European Community 
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suggested to the Chinese leader- 
ship the emergence of a multipolar 
system that would offer China and 
other Third World countries room for 
increasing their maneuverability 
and influence. 

The expansion of China’s influ- 
ence in global and regional politics 
is examined in essays by Steven |. 
Levine and Donald W. Klein in Chi- 
nese Defense and Foreign Policy 
and in /ndia, Pakistan, China: De- 
fence and Nuclear Tangle in South 
Asia. Levine probes Beijing's suc- 
cess in achieving good relations 
with Moscow and Washington si- 
multaneously for the first time in 
PRC history. He suggests that if 
China can preserve and build on 
this accomplishment and cooper- 
ate with the United States and the 
Soviet Union on global and regional 
issues, China’s drive to become a 
global power will be facilitated. 
Klein discusses how China’s hostile 
approach to ASEAN was replaced 
by expressions of warm support. 
He argues that the imperatives of 
economic modernization and the 
Soviet-Vietnamese threat brought 
about a convergence in Chinese 
and ASEAN military, political, and 
economic interests, and under- 
scores the effectiveness of China’s 
new cooperative, economics-driven 
foreign policy in boosting China’s 
regional influence after 1978. 

Subramanian, by contrast, pre- 
sents China as a coercive power, a 
“belligerent and hegemonistic na- 
tion” (p. 31) that poses a security 
threat to South and Southeast Asia. 
He ignores the improvement of 
Sino-Indian relations, and the 
trends in regional and global poli- 
tics that might mitigate Sino-Indian 
animosity. He believes Sino-Soviet 
détente would remove Chinese in- 
hibitions against waging war 
against India and seeking hegemo- 
ny in Southeast Asia, thus increas- 
ing China's nuclear threat to both 
regions. Although he does not ex- 
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plicitly label it such, Subramanian 
apparently considers the Sino-Pak- 
istani strategic relationship as tan- 
tamount to a joint anti-Indian en- 
circlement strategy. 


THE PRC's international security 
policy sought the integration of Chi- 
na into global affairs. The Deng re- 
gime discarded the Maoist notion of 
self-reliance and its rejectionist atti- 
tude toward participation in the 
world community, both of which 
had handicapped PRC diplomacy, 
isolated China from advances in 
science and technology, and ham- 
strung efforts to develop the econo- 
my. Instead, it sought to integrate 
China into global affairs in order to 
marshal international economic, 
scientific and technological, and 
military resources to aid in China’s 
modernization. Increased involve- 
ment in the international scene also 
dovetailed nicely with Beijing's ef- 
forts to ensure a stable international 
environment to enhance domestic 
development and to maximize 
China's. power and _ influence 
abroad. Adoption of the policy of 
opening to the outside world en- 
abled the PRC to utilize all possible 
foreign policy instruments and all 
available international institutions 
to defend and advance Chinese in- 
terests. Beijing remained confident 
that increased Chinese involve- 
ment in world affairs would not com- 
promise Chinese sovereignty, cul- 
tural integrity, security, or inter- 
ests, and that the benefits of being 
part of an increasingly interde- 
pendent world would outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

China’s emergence from isola- 
tion brought substantial dividends 
to PRC security affairs. After 1978, 
Beijing greatly expanded its foreign 
military relations, primarily with the 
West, but also with many Third 
World countries. Delegations of 
PLA and defense-industry officials 
made extensive window-shopping 


trips abroad to apprise themselves 
of Western advances in defense 
technology and courted Western 
defense firms in search of weapons 
to purchase, joint ventures, and co- 
production and technology-sharing 
agreements. Although few deals to 
acquire weapons materialized, pri- 
marily because of budgetary con- 
straints, the Chinese ability to ex- 
ploit competition for sales among 
Western defense companies as- 
sured that the Chinese military ob- 
tained the best possible price as 
well as a fine understanding of the 
state of the art. 

Selective arms purchases per- 
mitted the incremental improve- 
ment of some weapons systems, 
such as the F—7 fighter, the A—5 at- 
tack aircraft, and the T-—69 tank. 
China's successful entry into the 
international arms market also 
earned foreign exchange that was 
needed to finance the moderniza- 
tion of Chinese defense industries 
and to supplement a tight military 
budget. Exchanges of high-ranking 
officials and working-level person- 
nel lessened the isolation of the PLA 
from its overseas counterparts and 
offered the opportunity to examine 
firsthand a variety of foreign models 
upon which the PLA could draw in 
its efforts to modernize military 
strategy and tactics, organization, 
education and training, and per- 
sonnel systems. 

Beijing's expansion of its foreign 
military relations also fulfilled secu- 
rity objectives other than defense 
modernization. The PRC used mili- 
tary ties and arms transactions in 
concert with other diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural approaches to 
enhance its foreign relations. In the 
1980's, China cultivated or solidi- 
fied relations with countries as di- 
verse as Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
lran, and Thailand. With countries 
on China’s periphery, such as Paki- 
stan and Thailand, the military rela- 
tionship, including weapons sales, 
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lessened threats from India and 
Vietnam. In the Middle East, the 
adroit use of arms sales and covert 
military dealings with Israel enabled 
Beijing to improve its relations with 
the adversaries in the Iran-Iraq and 
the Arab-Israeli conflicts.? Although 
Chinese arms sales in this region 
were motivated by commercial con- 
siderations, the deals had the dis- 
tinct geopolitical effect of expand- 
ing China's influence. 

Another area in which integration 
into global affairs serves Chinese 
security policy is arms control. Until 
the late 1970's, the PRC rejected bi- 
lateral or multilateral arms control 
efforts, decrying the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty (NPT) as an attempt by 
the nuclear weapons powers to pro- 
tect their nuclear monopoly; and 
condemning US-Soviet arms con- 
trol treaties as a means to intensify 
the superpowers’ arms race. By the 
early 1980’s, however, China had 
adjusted its arms control policy. In 
its capacity as a UN member, Bei- 
jing actively participated in UN- 
sponsored disarmament confer- 
ences, such as the UN Conference 
on Disarmament in Geneva, and in 
talks whose objective was to ban 
chemical weapons. It also joined 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. By pledging never to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons, 
sponsoring resolutions calling for a 
50-percent reduction in superpow- 
er strategic nuclear weapons, con- 
demning US and Soviet ballistic 
missile defense (BMD) programs, 
cultivating ties between Chinese 
and Western disarmament groups, 
and stressing the purported 1-mil- 
lion man reduction in PLA strength, 
China tried to project itself as a fer- 
vent backer of arms control. 


2Vitzhak Shichor, East Wind over Arabia: The 
Implications of the Sino-Saudi Missile Deal, 
Berkeley, CA, Institute of East Asian Studies, 
University of California-Berkeley, Center for 
Chinese Studies, China Research Monograph 
No. 35, 1989. 
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Nevertheless, PRC enthusiasm 
for arms control did not extend to its 
own nuclear forces. While declaring 
that it did not engage in nuclear pro- 
liferation, China still refused to ac- 
cede to the NPT. The PLA contin- 
ued the qualitative and quantitative 
improvement of its nuclear forces, 
and disclosed selected details of 
the history of its nuclear-weapons 
program to impress both domestic 
and international audiences. 

Subramanian, and Samuel S. Kim 
and William T. Tow (in the Dreyer 
volume) deal with aspects of Chi- 
na’s increased involvement in glob- 
al affairs. Subramanian examines 
PRC aid to Pakistan's nuclear pro- 
gram and China's attitudes to the 
NPT and the export of nuclear tech- 
nology. He notes that although Bei- 
jing has adopted a more circum- 
spect approach to nuclear prolifer- 
ation, China has neither signed the 
NPT nor joined the nuclear sup- 
pliers’ group (NSG—consisting of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and other Western nations) commit- 
ted to controlling the export of nu- 
clear-weapons technology. Subra- 
manian doubts that second-tier 
nuclear suppliers such as China 
(and India) will cooperate with the 
NSG, because they believe NSG 
rules contravene NPT provisions 
guaranteeing the peaceful devel- 
opment of nuclear energy (p. 121) 
and challenge their sovereignty. 

Kim’s study of the revived use, af- 
ter 1978, of international law as an 
instrument of Chinese foreign poli- 
cy indicates that in negotiations on 
legal matters, Beijing has made 
compromises to attain its objectives 
after gaining legal obeisance to the 
principle of state sovereignty. Al- 
though this approach of “staying 
firm in principle yet flexible in tac- 
tics” (p. 122) marks a retreat from 
the PRC conception of absolute 
sovereignty, Beijing still has far to 
go before it embraces the logic of 
global interdependence that char- 
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acterizes the capitalist world sys- 
tem. Tow explores how the PRC has 
managed to exploit fears of closer 
Sino-Soviet ties to obtain military 
technology from the major Western 
military powers. He suggests that 
there is a limit to how far China can 
go in manipulating the Sino-West- 
ern arms-technology relationship; 
he maintains that Beijing realizes 
that it cannot provoke the United 
States and its allies to the point of 
endangering ties with the West. 


BEIJING’s international security 
policy has sought to reduce threats 
to China's ‘security emanating from 
the Soviet Union, South Asia, South- 
east Asia, and Northeast Asia. 
Since 1978, the Chinese leadership 
has believed that there was little 
likelihood of a US-Soviet conflict 
that would embroil China in a war 
with the Soviet Union. However, the 
regime found the USSR's continu- 
ing military buildup in the Soviet Far 
Eastern Military Theater worrisome. 
The PLA could claim only numerical 
superiority over Soviet forces; by 
contrast, the Soviet army had grow- 
ing superiority in strategic and tacti- 
cal nuclear power, air power and air 
defenses, and naval power, and in 
the mobility and firepower of the 
ground forces. Many Soviet military 
units in the Far East were not main- 
tained at full combat strength, but 
nevertheless received advanced 
equipment—such as_ Backfire 
bombers, MiG—23/27 and MiG—29 
aircraft, and T—72 tanks—that was 
technologically superior to anything 
the PLA possessed. 

China strove to defuse the Soviet 
threat by relying on diplomacy rath- 
er than on trying to match Soviet mil- 
itary capabilities? Beginning in 


3See Steven Goldstein, “Diplomacy Amid 
Protest: The Sino-Soviet Summit,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), September- 
October 1989, pp. 49-71. See also Rajan Menon, 
“New Thinking and Northeast Asian Security,” 
ibid., March-June 1989, pp. 1-29 
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1982, China took advantage of US- 
Soviet tensions, Soviet overtures, 
and Soviet leadership changes to 
rebuild trade, economic, technical, 
and cultural ties with Moscow. Reg- 
ular, high-level consultations on 
bilateral and international issues 
occurred, but Beijing remained 
suspicious that Moscow had only 
superficially altered its Asian policy. 
There was little movement toward 
normalization of political relations 
as long as the USSR refused to sat- 
isfy PRC security concerns by re- 
moving the “three obstacles’: the 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan, So- 
viet support of Vietnam's presence 
in Cambodia, and Soviet troops on 
the Sino-Soviet border and in Mon- 
golia. Despite Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev’'s 1986 Vladivostok and 1988 
Krasnoyarsk speeches, which out- 
lined Moscow's “new thinking” on 
Soviet Asian policy, progress to- 
ward normalization occurred only 
after the warming of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations, the signing of the INF 
treaty, and discrete Soviet mea- 
sures to address the three obsta- 
cles. In 1988-89, the pullout of Sovi- 
et forces from Afghanistan, the 
announcement of reductions in So- 
viet troops in Mongolia and along 
the Sino-Soviet border, and Soviet 
willingness to press Vietnam to 
withdraw from Cambodia paved the 
way for the May 1989 summit in 
Beijing. The gap between Chinese 
and Soviet military power remained 
wide, but the Soviet threat to China 
had been effectively neutralized. 
Levine (in the Dreyer book) fo- 
cuses on the PRC’s diplomatic ef- 
forts to improve relations with the 
USSR and suggests that the suc- 
cess of normalization of Sino-Amer- 
ican relations facilitated Sino-Soviet 
détente. His discussion empha- 
sizes that Beijing used the three ob- 
stacles to regulate the pace and 
scope of Sino-Soviet rapproche- 
ment and to reassure Washington 
that Sino-Soviet détente would not 
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endanger Beijing’s pro-Western tilt. 
Levine does not delve into Beijing's 
concerns about the Soviet military 
threat, but observes that China's 
perseverance in pursuing Sino-So- 
viet détente in the face of the con- 
tinuing Soviet military buildup was a 
triumph of statesmanship over the 
“iron imperatives’ of geopolitics” 
(pai72): 

Bean and Dellios, by contrast, at- 
tach little credence to the possibility 
of a fundamental change in Sino- 
Soviet relations engineered by Chi- 
nese and Soviet diplomacy. They 
portray Beijing as regarding Sino- 
Soviet détente as a short-term de- 
velopment that the PRC could ex- 
ploit. Bean sees China meeting the 
Soviet threat by cooperating with 
Japan and South Korea (discussed 
below). Dellios, for her part, ex- 
plores how a modern people's war 
strategy would ensure Soviet defeat 
in an attack on China. She also out- 
lines strategic factors that she be- 
lileves would deter a Soviet attack 
and favor China’s ability over that of 
the Soviet Union to recover from 
war. Recent events have under- 
mined these views. Although Sino- 
Soviet rapprochement does pro- 
vide Beijing with the time to build its 
military capabilities, it also removes 
the impetus to do so by removing 
the threat. Furthermore, Dellios's 
discussion of Soviet strategic weak- 
nesses, such as economic chaos, 
is on target, but her assessment of 
Chinese strengths seems overly 
optimistic. 

Beijing's security concerns in 
South, Southeast, and Northeast 
Asia were prompted by the Soviet 
position in each region. The Soviet 
presence in Afghanistan, the Soviet 
alliances with India and Vietnam, 
the Soviet base at Cam Ranh Bay in 
Vietnam, and the Soviet acquisition 
of overflight and port-call rights in 
North Korea all intensified Chinese 
apprehension about Soviet inten- 
tions to encircle China. China's view 


of each region was also dictated by 
geostrategic, economic, and histor- 
ic factors. In South Asia, the PRC re- 
garded India as a rival for Asian 
great-power status and a potential 
threat. China attempted to reduce 
this threat by maintaining a strate- 
gic relationship with Pakistan, culti- 
vating close ties with other South 
Asian countries that feared Indian 
regional dominance, and by seek- 
ing to ameliorate Sino-Indian rela- 
tions. Although it did not manage to 
effect a rapprochement with New 
Delhi, Beijing did expand econom- 
ic, cultural, and technical ties, en- 
tice Premier Rajiv Gandhi to visit 
Beijing in December 1988, and es- 
tablish working-level talks on the 
unresolved border claims.* More- 
over, the restraint exercised in the 
border clashes of 1986, and India’s 
coolness toward protests in Tibet in 
1988 mitigated China’s worries of 
an imminent threat to its security. Fi- 
nally, the warming of Sino-Soviet 
ties and movement toward resolv- 
ing the Afghan and Cambodian con- 
flicts facilitated the improvement of 
Beijing—New Delhi relations. 

Subramanian offers an Indian 
perspective on the clashing region- 
al ambitions of India and China, but 
his work is of little value in under- 
standing the Indian threat to China. 
A more complete picture emerges 
from Dellios, who believes that a 
military settlement of the unre- 
solved border dispute is unattrac- 
tive to both parties since both pos- 
sess disputed and strategically vital 
territory: China controls Aksai Chin 
and India has made Arunachal Pra- 
desh a state. Moreover, the current 
state of relations between China 
and Pakistan, India and the Soviet 
Union, and China and the Sovi- 
et Union reinforce the need for 
restraint. 


4See Surgit Mansingh and Steven |. Levine, 
“China and India: Moving Beyond Confrontation,” 
ibid., March-June 1989, pp. 30-49. 
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Southeast Asia presented China 
with its most intractable security 
problems, the main components of 
which were Vietnam's alliance with 
the Soviet Union, the Vietnamese 
presence in Cambodia, and Chi- 
na’s claim to the disputed Xisha and 
Nansha Islands. Beijing was an- 
gered by the Soviet attempt to use 
Vietnam to encircle China, by Viet- 
namese ingratitude for Chinese as- 
sistance, and by Vietnam's preten- 
sions to regional dominance as 
represented by the overthrow of 
China’s client, the Khmer Rouge. 
Furthermore, Vietnam, as well as 
Taiwan, Malaysia, and the Philip- 
pines laid claim to some of the 
South China Sea islands, which 
China regards as strategically vital 
because of their economic potential 
and their proximity to major ship- 
ping routes. 

Throughout most of the 1980's, 
the PRC responded to these inter- 
twined problems with a mixture of 
force and diplomacy. Although its 
1979 war with Vietnam failed to dis- 
lodge the Vietnamese from Cam- 
bodia, Beijing maintained military 
pressure on Hanoi by strengthen- 
ing its border defenses and by con- 
ducting periodic artillery shelling 
and low-level cross-border ground 
attacks. The Chinese also supplied 
the Khmer Rouge with weapons to 
fight the Vietnamese in Cambodia. 
Thailand, with which China devel- 
oped close military ties in an effort 
to bolster that state against Viet- 
nam, also received weapons from 
China. The PLA Navy strengthened 
its South Sea fleet, including de- 
ployments in the Xisha Islands, and 
conducted naval exercises in the 
South China Sea. The March 1988 
clash between PLA and Vietnam- 
ese naval forces in the Nansha 
Islands indicated Beijing's determi- 
nation to back up its claims with 
force if necessary. 

In addition to military pressure 
designed to bleed Vietnam, China 


exerted considerable diplomatic ef- 
forts to isolate Hanoi, to win interna- 
tional support for the Coalition 
Government of Democratic Kampu- 
chea, and to cooperate (for the 
most part) with ASEAN in seeking a 
political solution to the Cambodian 
problem. Rather than directly pur- 
suing negotiations with Hanoi over 
Cambodia, Beijing instead opted to 
pressure the Soviet Union. When it 
perceived that unqualified Soviet 
support for Vietnam was falling vic- 
tim to warming Sino-Soviet relations 
in 1988 and 1989, China began to 
show more interest in a political so- 
lution and initiated talks with Viet- 
nam in the winter and spring of 
1989. 

Dellios characterizes PRC re- 
sponses to Vietnam in the late 
1980's as “. . . pointing to a deliber- 
ate strategy of protracted attrition” 
(p. 156) that typifies the people’s 
war approach. She suggests that 
Vietnam will either succumb to polit- 
ical and economic pressures or find 
itself “. . . the victim of the post- 
attritional phase in Chinese war 
strategy—that of decisive counter- 
attack...” (p. 166). Dellios does not 
foresee, given Sino-Soviet détente, 
Soviet intervention to aid Vietnam; 
she views Beijing's security con- 
cerns vis-a-vis Hanoi as stemming 
from the Chinese desire to resume 
its historical position of “regional el- 
der” to Vietnam as well as from Bei- 
jing’s fear of Soviet-Vietnamese col- 
lusion against China. 

PRC security concerns in North- 
east Asia have centered primarily 
on the potential for instability on the 
Korean peninsula. In the 1980's, 
China endeavored to defuse ten- 
sions by counseling the Kim Il-song 
regime to moderate its stance to- 
ward South Korea and to pursue a 
Chinese-style economic reform 
program. As the decade _ pro- 
gressed, China’s policy toward the 
Korean peninsula became a bal- 
ancing act, as Beijing tried to main- 
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tain good relations with Pyong- 
yang—to prevent either a radical tilt 
toward Moscow or aggressive 
moves toward Seoul—while quietly 
promoting Chinese trade with South 
Korea. 

Although economic ties—trade, 
investment, and technology—dom- 
inated China's relationship with Ja- 
pan, Chinese fears about possible 
Japanese remilitarization began to 
emerge in the late 1980's. The 
growth in Tokyo’s military budget (it 
exceeded the 1 percent ceiling on 
defense expenditures in 1987), 
controversies about the glossing- 
over of Japanese aggression in 
China and other parts of Asia in 
Japanese textbooks, and Japan's 
expanding diplomatic role all com- 
bined to make Chinese security 
planners begin to consider Japan 
as a potential long-term threat. 

Both Bean and Dellios assert that 
the Soviet military threat and eco- 
nomic factors will lead to greater re- 
gional military cooperation in North- 
east Asia. Bean argues that a de 
facto security alliance among the 
triangle countries of China, Japan, 
and South Korea emerged in the 
1980's, and he foresees a synergis- 
tic division of security responsibil- 
ities in which China would form the 
western flank, South Korea the cen- 
ter, and Japan the eastern flank (p. 
132). Bean also sees increased 
economic coordination and inter- 
dependence, cultural contacts, 
and common political aspirations 
toward pluralism and democracy 
reinforcing security Cooperation. 
Dellios envisions Sino-Japanese air 
and naval cooperation to cut off So- 
viet access to the Yellow and South 
China Seas and indirect support of 
Seoul to remove Soviet influence 
from Pyongyang. Dellios contends 
that a united, capitalist Korea would 
pose no immediate threat to China 
but rather contribute to Chinese 
modernization. She also believes 
that the PRC could preempt future 
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Japanese remilitarization stemming 
from economic uncertainties by en- 
ticing Japan into an economic- 
security arrangement that would 
provide for Japanese access to 
Chinese raw materials and markets, 
Chinese utilization of Japanese 
Capital and technical expertise, and 
bilateral military cooperation. 

These analyses have been over- 
taken by events. Sino-Soviet rap- 
prochement has obviated PRC in- 
terest in anti-Soviet security co- 
operation. In addition, both authors 
place too much confidence in the 
logic of economic interdependence 
overcoming long-standing histori- 
cal perceptions that inform interna- 
tional security policy-making in 
Beijing. 

Allen S. Whiting (in the Dreyer vol- 
ume) sees Sino-Japanese tension 
in a very different light. He points 
out the PRC's disinclination to mini- 
mize these tensions even in order to 
pursue advantageous _ strategic 
and economic interests, and con- 
cludes there is no prospect for a 
substantive Beijing-Tokyo security 
relationship given the potential for 
adverse domestic political reaction 
in China. 

In contrast to the emphasis on 
Soviet-driven military cooperation 
in the Bean and Dellios volumes, 
Norman D. Levin's analysis (in 
Dreyer) of evolving Chinese and 
Soviet policies toward the Korean 
Peninsula stresses a wide array of 
factors. Levin points out that Beijing 
does not consider its relationship 
with Pyongyang to be a zero-sum 
game vis-a-vis Moscow and notes 
that China can exercise leverage 
over North Korea by acting as bro- 
ker to the West and by adjusting its 
ties with South Korea. Levin por- 
trays China as seeking to lower ten- 
sions on the Korean Peninsula by 
the three-point strategy of nudging 
North Korea toward domestic eco- 
nomic reforms and a peaceful re- 
unification policy, expanding unoffi- 
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cial contacts with South Korea, and 
encouraging US-DPRK contacts. 


THE FIFTH and final component in 
China's international security policy 
in the 1980’s was military modern- 
ization. Chinese leaders sought to 
build Chinese military power in a 
cost-efficient manner to meet po- 
tential threats and to defend Chi- 
na’s expanding economic interests. 

The defense modernization pro- 
gram had three premises: disen- 
gaging from politics, increasing 
combat capabilities, and reforming 
the defense-industrial and scientific 
establishment. The heart of this pro- 
gram lay in the military’s efforts to 
improve combat effectiveness to 
meet external threats. Reforms in 
organization, doctrine, training and 
education, and personnel all em- 
phasized the development of com- 
bat capabilities in combined-arms 
warfare. Structural changes _ in 
China’s defense establishment in- 
cluded the reorganization of military 
regions, the streamlining and re- 
duction of superfluous PLA forces, 
the civilianization of some military 
units and personnel, the formation 
of group armies, and the creation of 
reserve units. In addition, military 
units with internal-security duties 
were transformed into the newly 
created People’s Armed Police 
force (PAP) under the control of the 
Ministry of Public Security. 

The concept of people’s war un- 
der modern conditions made it pos- 
sible to adapt doctrine, strategy, 
and tactics to the needs of modern 
conventional and nuclear warfare, 
while adhering to the Maoist legacy 
that the PLA continued to hold dear. 
PWMC doctrine enabled the PLA to 
envisage a forward defense near 
China’s borders to prevent attack 
on cities and industries; it empha- 
sized military operations using 
modern combined-arms _ tactics. 
PWMC also foresaw the retaliatory 
use of strategic nuclear weap- 


ons in the event of an enemy first 
strike as well as employment of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons in both offen- 
sive and defensive situations. 

In the late 1980's, the PLA be- 
came interested in local wars and 
low-intensity conflict and the cre- 
ation of lightly armed, rapidly de- 
ployable crack troops. Training and 
education policies deemphasized 
ideology in favor of developing mili- 
tary skills and raising the education- 
al levels of officers and soldiers. 
Finally, new personnel policies re- 
quired the upgrading of the quality 
of recruits and officer candidates 
and stressed professional compe- 
tence over ideological rectitude in 
promotion. 

Also crucial to military modern- 
ization was the transformation of the 
defense establishment into one ca- 
pable of independently sustaining a 
modern military force. The defense 
research and development and in- 
dustrial base was reorganized to 
foster the integration of military and 
civilian science and_ industry, 
which, prior to 1978, had operated 
autonomously. Reforms civilianized 
and streamlined the defense indus- 
tries, increased defense-industry 
production of civilian goods, and 
transferred advanced technology 
from the defense sector to the civil- 
ian sector of the economy, all for the 
purpose of spurring efficient eco- 
nomic development from which the 
PLA and defense industries would 
benefit in the long run. 

The adoption of a new system for 
weapons research, development, 
and production had the objective of 
providing the PLA with better weap- 
onry at minimum cost, while making 
the procurement process more re- 
sponsive to military needs. In ad- 
dressing the problem of how to 
overcome technological inferiority 
in weaponry in the short term while 
achieving indigenous, advanced 
technology research, develop- 
ment, and production in the long 
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run, Chinese leaders chose to com- 
bine the selective importation of 
weapons and technology with im- 
provement in the educational op- 
portunities and technical training of 
defense personnel and the devel- 
opment of greater integration of the 
civilian and defense economies. 

By the late 1980's, China’s mili- 
tary modernization program had 
achieved mixed results. Reforms to 
improve combat capabilities stream- 
lined and reshaped PLA force 
structure and provided it with per- 
sonnel trained in combined- 
arms operations and tactics. Al- 
though these reforms raised Chi- 
na’s defense posture, the sheer 
size of China’s military and budget- 
ary constraints resulted in the un- 
even implementation of reforms. To 
overcome these limitations, the 
high command focused on devel- 
oping the capabilities of forces de- 
ployed to meet specific threats on 
the northern and southern borders. 
By the end of the decade, PLA com- 
bat capabilities had vastly im- 
proved, but they still fell short of 
Soviet or Western capabilities, par- 
ticularly in weaponry. 

Finally, transforming the defense 
establishment into a system capa- 
ble of maintaining a modern military 
not only required resources un- 
available to the military, but also de- 
pended on the success of reforms 
in civilian education, science and 
technology, and the economy as a 
whole. Improvements in weaponry 
stemming from indigenous efforts 
occurred at a snail's pace, and fi- 
nancial limitations and the inability 
to assimilate foreign technology 
hampered the use of imports to up- 
grade Chinese arms. Budgetary 
constraints on defense expendi- 
tures also caused problems. Al- 
though defense industries sold ci- 
vilian goods domestically and 
exported these goods and weap- 
ons to earn the hard currency need- 
ed to modernize, and reforms per- 


mitted PLA units to engage in busi- 
ness to supplement tight budgets, 
misallocation of resources and cor- 
ruption meant that extrabudgetary 
monies could not make up the 
shortfall between existing funding 
and military needs. As a result, in 
the late 1980's, some PLA leaders 
began calling for increased expen- 
ditures to accomplish the objec- 
tives of defense modernization. 
The Dellios and Lin books and 
William T. Tow’s essay in the Dreyer 
volume deal with these aspects of 
defense modernization. Tow articu- 
lates the view shared by many ana- 
lysts that China’s military moda- 
ernization program has been char- 
acterized by the ad hoc policies 
that have resulted from the regime's 
failure to formulate a doctrine incor- 
porating the use of modern, high- 
technology conventional and nu- 
Clear-weapons systems. Tow also 
points to the roles traditional cultur- 
al biases against external influ- 
ences as well as the desire to pre- 
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play in Beijing’s inability to close the 
military technology gap between it- 
self and the superpowers. He notes 
that Chinese strategists have yet to 


| accept the idea that modern tech- 


nology is the crucial factor in deter- 
mining “success or failure in 
achieving a truly credible national 
security posture” (p. 278) and pre- 
dicts that the Chinese military will 
remain consigned to technological 
backwardness. 

Lin and Dellios take issue with 
this view. They argue that the Chi- 
nese strategic tradition is an asset, 
rather than a liability, in moderniz- 
ing China’s military forces, and por- 
tray contemporary Chinese strate- 
gy as permitting the PRC to 
sidestep the “technological imper- 
ative” that would entail the creation 
of large-scale, expensive, high- 
technology conventional and nu- 
clear forces. Both stress that con- 
temporary Chinese strategy has in- 
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herited the traditional emphasis on 
the manipulation of enemy percep- 
tions (through ambiguity, decep- 
tion, and secrecy) and the combi- 
nation of extra-military (Such as 
diplomacy and psychological oper- 
ations) and military factors, and 
thus relegates technology to an im- 
portant rather than decisive role. 
They argue, in effect, that Chinese 
strategy determines the role of 
technology in force development. 
They also distinguish between de- 
clared and undeclared nuclear 
doctrine and ascribe the opaque- 
ness of Beijing's nuclear strategy 
and force structure to the desire to 
enhance the deterrent value of its 
nuclear forces. Both offer detailed, 
valuable discussions, based on evi- 
dence as well as conjecture, of op- 
erational strategies for the employ- 
ment of strategic and _ tactical 
nuclear weapons, and address the 
issue of whether and under what 
conditions China might abandon its 
no-first-use policy. 


SINCE 1989, domestic and interna- 
tional events have altered both the 
nature of the threats to Chinese se- 
curity and the perceptions of Chi- 
na’s role in the world. The domestic 
and international fallout of the Tian- 
anmen massacre, the fall of com- 
munism and the end of the cold war 
in Europe, instability in the Soviet 
Union, and the Persian Gulf war 
have changed China’s internal and 
external environment and created 
new challenges for its international 
security policy in the 1990's. 

The Tiananmen massacre and 
the end of the cold war, in particu- 
lar, had strong repercussions for 
the first and second components of 
Beijing’s security policy—the main- 
tenance of a tranquil domestic and 
international environment, and the 
expansion of China's global power 
and influence. Domestically, the 
post-Tiananmen crackdown exac- 
erbated existing problems—un- 
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balanced economic development, 
inflation, the stalling of the econom- 
ic reform program, massive corrup- 
tion, political infighting among the 
elite, and restiveness among the 
ethnic minorities—by pushing Chi- 
na into a morass of leadership con- 
flict and policy stagnation from 
which it has yet to emerge.° 
Tiananmen also reversed the 
trend toward PLA disengagement 
from politics by destroying leader- 
ship stability and the consensus on 
the direction of policy, thus creating 
conditions for the involvement of the 
military in national politics.© Never- 
theless, the military has been cir- 
Ccumspect in flexing its political 
muscles. Military representation in 
key central leadership organs has 
not increased markedly: the sole 
new military official was PLA Gener- 
al Political Department Director 
Yang Baibing, who was named to 
the Secretariat in November 1989 
concurrently with his appointment 
as Secretary General of the CCP 
Central Military | Commission 
(CMC).’ Yang's elevation may re- 
flect more the increasing influence 
of his brother, PRC President and 
CMC First Vice-Chairman Yang 
Shangkun than the military’s rising 
political prominence. There are few 
concrete indications of greater mili- 
tary influence on policy outside of 
international security affairs, except 


SSee Michael D. Swaine, “China Faces the 
1990's: A System in Crisis,” ibid., May-June 1990, 
pp. 20-35. See also lan Wilson and You Ji, 
“Leadership by ‘Lines’: China's Unresolved 
Succession,” ibid., January-February 1990, 
pp. 28-44. 

SThere were already some signs that the 
political climate that had permitted the PLA’s 
political quiescence since 1978 had begun to 
unravel before spring 1989. Top military leaders 
played a key role in engineering the downfall of 
Hu Yaobang in January 1987. The PLA’s 
administration of martial law in Tibet, from 
March 7, 1989, to May 10, 1990, was a harbinger 
of the PLA's post-Tiananmen internal-security 
role. 

"Tai Ming Cheung, “Stroking the Tiger,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong— 
hereafter, FEER), July 6, 1989, pp. 10-12; 
Beijing Review, Nov. 20-26, 1989, pp. 5-6. 
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with regard to the national budget: 
defense expenditures in the 1990 
and 1991 budgets rose 15.2 and 12 
percent, respectively, after a de- 
cade of negative real growth.® 

Instead, the PLA itself seems riv- 
en by the same combination of fac- 
tional struggle and policy immobil- 
ism that dominates the civilian 
sphere in China. The high com- 
mand appears divided roughly into 
two factions: the conservative 
camp, led by Yang Shangkun and 
Yang Baibing, for whom political 
concerns are paramount; and the 
moderate, professionally oriented 
group, centering around CMC Vice- 
Chairman Liu Huaging, Chief of the 
General Staff Chi Haotian, and Min- 
ister of Defense Qin Jiwei, for whom 
the post-Tiananmen emphasis on 
political rectitude threatens to un- 
dermine military preparedness. The 
impact of these political divisions 
on the PLA’s role in a future Succes- 
sion, however, remains unclear. Al- 
though the military would probably 
play the role of a kingmaker in a dis- 
puted succession, the military is but 
one of several factors—others be- 
ing the timing and order in which 
top leaders pass from the scene 
and the relative unity of surviving 
civilian leaders—influencing the 
succession.? 

Internationally, Tiananmen shat- 
tered China’s image as a peaceful, 
stable, reform-minded country. Af- 
ter June 4, 1989, shock and outrage 
in the international community, and 
political, military, and economic 
sanctions imposed by Western 
countries and international institu- 
tions left China isolated and cut off 
from external resources important 
to its modernization program. The 
post-Tiananmen isolation also dam- 
aged the second component of 
China’s international security policy 
—the effort to expand Beijing's 
global power and influence. How- 
ever, this effort was even more seri- 
ously affected by the fall of East Eu- 


ropean communist regimes in the 
second half of 1989. 

Indeed, China spent the year fol- 
lowing June 1989 pursuing defen- 
sive policies designed to undo the 
damage done by the Tiananmen 
debacle and the revolution in East- 
ern Europe. Beijing tried to badger 
Western nations, particularly the 
United States, into dropping sanc- 
tions, alternating conciliatory but 
nonetheless cosmetic gestures on 
human rights—such as lifting mar- 
tial law in Beijing and permitting 
Fang Lizhi to leave China—with bit- 
ter warnings that countries that did 
not lift sanctions were damaging 
their own interests.'° Attempts to 
rely onthe Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe to compensate for Western 
sanctions failed because of the po- 
litical changes in the East bloc. 


BY THE middle of 1990, the implica- 
tions for China of the end of the cold 
war had become clearer. The end 
of the bipolar global system ren- 
dered Beijing's pivotal position in 
the US-USSR-PRC triangle irrele- 
vant, and removed the strategic ra- 
tionale for both the East and West 
blocs to seek improved relations 
with and to render assistance to 
China. Furthermore, the post—cold 
war realignment of power strength- 
ened the United States and the 
West at the expense of what re- 
mained of the socialist bloc and the 
Third World. With the United States 
and Europe focused on the political 
and economic reconstruction § of 
Eastern Europe and a Soviet Union 
greatly weakened by internal difficul- 
ties, China found itself in a weak posi- 
tion to play a prominent role in the 
newly emerging international order. 
However, the Persian Gulf crisis 
and the continuing efforts by the 
five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council to formulate a UN 
peace plan to end the Cambodian 
civil war provided the PRC with op- 
portunities to demonstrate to the 
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West that it could play a construc- 
tive role in world affairs. China's af- 
firmative votes on all the UN Securi- 
ty Council resolutions concerning 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait (except 
the one concerning the use of force, 
from which it abstained), its halt of 
arms sales to Iraq, and its pressure 
on the Khmer Rouge and Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk to agree to the 
UN peace plan were appreciated 
by Western governments and 
helped China mitigate its interna- 
tional isolation, restore some of its 
tarnished prestige, and achieve a 
partial lifting of the sanctions im- 
posed on it by the West. 

China, however, hedged its Per- 
sian Gulf policy, and by the end 
of the war its middle-of-the-road 
stance had brought only modest 
gains. By adopting a largely neutral 
position rather than openly siding 
with the anti-lraq coalition, China 
ended up playing only a minor role 
throughout the crisis, and missed 
the opportunity to achieve major im- 
provements in Sino-Western rela- 
tions and to raise its profile in the 
Middle East. In addition, the im- 
pressive US-led victory, contrary to 
Chinese expectations of a protract- 
ed struggle that would sap Ameri- 
can strength, reinforced Chinese 
fears that the United States could 
emerge as the world’s single super- 
power."' 


8Tai Ming Cheung, “Political Payoff,” FEER, 
Apr. 5, 1990, pp. 28-29; The Washington Post, 
Mar. 27, 1991; “Channels of Support,” FEER, 
June 13, 1991, p. 15. 

°Tai Ming Cheung, “Gun-Barrel Politics,” 
FEER, Jan. 17, 1991, pp. 16-17; and idem., 
“Channels of Support,” ibid., June 13, 1991, 
Pato; 

‘astrophysicist Fang Lizhi, who took refuge 
in the United States embassy in Beijing along with 
his wife Li Shuxian, left China on June 25, 

1990. The Washington Post, June 29, 1990. See 
also Susumu Awanohara, “China Card 
Shuffled," FEER, Feb. 15, 1990, pp. 12-13; and 
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Following the war, Sino-American 
relations, took a sharp turn down- 
ward, with irritants ranging from the 
jump in China’s trade surplus with 
the United States from US$3.5 bil- 
lion in 1989 to $10.4 billion in 1990, 
inadequate intellectual property 
protection, and the use of penal la- 
bor to make goods exported to the 
US, to China’s negotiations to sell 
ballistic missiles to Pakistan and 
Syria, alleged provision of nuclear- 
weapons technology to Algeria, the 
Dalai Lama’s April 17, 1991, 
private visit with President George 
Bush, and the possibility that the 
United States might not renew, or 
would attach conditions to most fa- 
vored nation (MFN) trading status 
for China. 

Other events proved to be more 
advantageous to China. The deteri- 


| orating position of the Soviet Union 
| and Soviet President Gorbachev's 


| crackdown 


in the fall of 1990 


| caused Chinese leaders to recon- 


sider their ideological aversion to 
Gorbachev and spurred a warming 


| of Sino-Soviet relations. Although 
| Chinese Premier Li Peng visited 
| Moscow in April 1990 and signed 


an agreement on mutual troop re- 
ductions, real improvements in rela- 
tions only began to materialize in 
1991. Fearful of the implications for 


China of the fall of the Soviet Com- 


munist party and the possible dis- 
solution of the Soviet Union, the 
PRC in March provided the USSR 
with a $730 million credit to buy food 
and consumer goods and in May dis- 
patched CCP General Secretary 
Jiang Zemin to visit Moscow. '* 
Finally, the Tiananmen massacre 
and the post—cold war realignments 
strengthened China’s relations with 
the Third World. Beijing stepped up 
its courtship of developing coun- 
tries, escalating its rhetorical con- 


'2The Washington Post, Apr. 25, 1990, and 
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demnations of hegemonism and 
the big powers’ political power 
plays. In 1990, building on past en- 
deavors, China made diplomatic 
breakthroughs in establishing rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia, restoring 
relations with Indonesia (after which 
Singapore established relations 
with the PRC), and opening trade 
offices with South Korea and non- 
governmental offices in Israel. In 
Asia, Beijing improved relations 
with a range of countries includ- 
ing Mongolia, Laos, India, and 
Vietnam. '° 


THE THIRD component of Chinese 
security policy, integration into 
global affairs, has remained un- 
changed since 1989, but the West- 
ern imposition of military sanctions 
on Beijing denied China access to 
Western defense technology and 
military establishments. Almost a 
year after the US suspension of 
arms sales and military contacts 
with the PRC, China terminated 
Peace Pearl, the joint US-PRC pro- 
ject to modernize the PLA’s F-8 
fighter, largely because of the ex- 
pense involved; it did not cancel 
three other small Sino-American 
weapons programs. 

China and the Soviet Union be- 
gan negotiations on defense indus- 
trial cooperation and the Chinese 
acquisition of Soviet weapons and 
technology. The close timing of the 
cancellation of Peace Pearl, in May 
1990, and the initiation of high-level 
Sino-Soviet defense talks, in June 
1990, appeared designed tosenda 
warning to the United States and 
other Western countries that Beijing 
would restore close military ties with 
Moscow if Washington and other 
Western capitals did not resume 
defense ties with Beijing. '* 


'3Tai Ming Cheung, “Old Friends and New,” 
FEER, Feb. 22, 1990, p. 13; and Robert Delfs, 
“Exit/World Stage Left,” ibid., Aug. 23, 1990, 
pp. 32, 34. 
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It is important to remember, how- 
ever, that although China's anger at 
the imposition of Western sanctions 
was a factor in seeking Soviet mili- 
tary equipment, China’s actions 
were a natural outgrowth of the nor- 
malization of Sino-Soviet relations 
and the compatibility of PLA and 
Soviet army hardware, and would 
have occurred regardless of Tian- 
anmen. Since the initiation of talks, 
China has agreed to purchase 24 
Mi—17 troop carrier helicopters and 
24 Su-27 fighters. The $700 million 
hard-currency fighter deal, expect- 
ed to be signed by mid-1991, will 
provide the PLA Air Force with a 
less sophisticated export version of 
the Su-—27, and training for pilots 
and technicians in the Soviet 
Union.'® Despite these purchases, 
China will resume acquisition of 
Western defense technology once 
Sino-Western defense ties are nor- 
malized; the superior performance 
of Western over Soviet and Chinese 
hardware in the Persian Gulf War 
has spurred the PLA'’s desire for 
Western high-technology weaponry. 

China also continues to obtain 
defense technology from other non- 
Western sources. Beijing has had 
long-standing defense technology 
cooperation agreements with Paki- 
stan, with which China is develop- 
ing a main battle tank and upgrad- 
ing Chinese fighters with Western 
avionics, and with Israel, which is 
providing China with technology 
from its canceled Lavi fighter proj- 
ect. © More recently, in October 
1990, China expanded its defense 
relationship with Iran to include de- 
fense industrial cooperation. China 
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reportedly has also purchased air 
refueling kits from Iran. In March 
1991, Beijing expressed an interest 
in a barter purchase of some Iraqi 
military aircraft which had flown to 
lran during the Persian Gulf War.'” 
The PRC reportedly has even re- 
ceived an offer from Mongolia to sell 
Mi-—24 ground attack helicopters. '® 


CHINA'S isolation following the 
Tiananmen crisis did not change 
Beijing's determination to remain an 
active participant in international af- 
fairs. Concern with deleterious for- 
eign influences on the domestic 
front was seen as insufficient cause 
for sacrificing China’s hard-won 
diplomatic gains by withdrawal 
from global affairs. PRC leaders 
and diplomats took great pains to 
emphasize China’s unaltered com- 
mitment to the policy of opening to 
the outside world. Beijing particu- 
larly values its role in the United Na- 
tions and stresses that the PRC 
makes valuable contributions to 
world affairs in its capacity as one of 
the five permanent members of the 
UN Security Council, citing for ex- 
ample, its ‘principled position” on 
the Persian Gulf crisis and its advo- 
cacy of Third World interests on 
such global issues as environmen- 
tal protection. Although China de- 
cries efforts by “a few big coun- 
tries” to use “the United Nations as 
a forum to carry out their own power 
politics,’ China is well aware of the 
usefulness of its UN participation in 
advancing its own interests. '? 


'™Euelling Speculation,” FEER, Feb. 21, 
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Chinese arms sales continue; re- 
cipients range from traditional cli- 
ents such as Pakistan to new clients 
cultivated in the 1980's, such as 
lran, Thailand, and Burma. The PRC 
halted arms sales to Iraq after the 
invasion of Kuwait.2° Since the Per- 
sian Gulf war, reports have sur- 
faced of possible Chinese ballistic 
missile sales to Pakistan and Syria, 
and the alleged provision of nu- 
clear-weapons technology to Alge- 
ria. China has denied these re- 
ports.2' In March 1991, the United 
States initiated efforts to create a 
multilateral grouping, including the 
PRC, to control weapons exports to 
the Middle East, and to induce Chi- 
na to join the Missile Technology 
Control Regime to prevent ballistic 
missile proliferation. Beijing initially 
responded coolly to these efforts, 
calling on large arms-exporting 
countries to restrain their own arms 
sales, while maintaining that “China 
has adopted a serious and respon- 
sible attitude to its arms sales and 
sells only a very small number of 
arms.”*2 In June 1991, however, 
China accepted US President 
George Bush's invitation to partici- 
pate in a July 1991 conference of 
major weapons suppliers to dis- 
cuss restrictions on future arms 
sales to the Middle East.*° 


THE deteriorating situation in the 
Soviet Union and the end of the cold 
war have presented new chal- 
lenges to the Chinese in their efforts 
to reduce threats, the fourth compo- 
nent in China's security policy. In 


2°The Washington Post, Aug. 6, 1990. Tai 
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the 1980's, China was able to re- 
duce threats primarily by pursuing 
détente with the Soviet Union. In 
1990-91, the PRC has worked to 
consolidate its improved relations 
with the Soviet Union and India and 
to reduce tensions with Vietnam. 
Sino-Indian relations continue to im- 
prove; Beijing and New Delhi now 
engage in mutual confidence- 
building measures, and have re- 
cently agreed to resume cross- 
border trade after a hiatus of 31 
years.°* 

Tensions with Vietnam have be- 
gun to ease with continued pro- 
gress toward the UN Security Coun- 
cil-sponsored solution to the 
Cambodian civil war and the Sep- 
tember 1990 secret meeting be- 
tween top Chinese and Vietnamese 
leaders in Chengdu. The desire for 
Closer economic ties and the re- 
newed ideological affinity between 
the two communist parties following 
the fall of communism in Eastern 
Europe have also warmed Sino- 
Vietnamese relations.*° In August 
1990, China floated a proposal for 
joint economic development of the 
Nansha Islands, while temporarily 
shelving the question of sovereign- 
ty. How Beijing follows up on this 
proposal, and an Indonesian one to 
resolve claims in the South China 
Sea, will depend on continued ame- 
lioration of SRV-PRC ties; other- 
wise, the disputed islands could 
become a scene of conflict in the 
1990’s.7° 

Although the end of the cold war 
and Sino-Soviet rapprochement 
have freed China to reduce ten- 
sions with its erstwhile adversaries, 
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long-standing geopolitical con- 
cerns and historical factors will as- 
sume greater importance in Chi- 
nese threat perceptions in the 
1990’s. Chinese leaders see new 
threats stemming from political, 
economic, and ethnic instability in 
the Soviet Union. They are con- 
cerned that chaos and civil war 
there could lead to two disturbing 
scenarios: the dissolution of the So- 
viet Union, or the restoration of or- 
der under military or civilian hard- 
liners who would resort to pre-Gor- 
bachev foreign and military poli- 
cies. Beijing is also worried that if 
Soviet republics, especially those in 
Central Asia, became independent, 
then separatists in Xinjiang and Ti- 
bet would step up efforts to break 
away from the PRC. China's leaders 
also fear the growing influence of |s- 
lamic fundamentalism and pan-Tur- 
kic nationalism in Xinjiang, which 
experienced a violent outbreak of 
unrest in April 1990.°7 

Chinese analysts consider the 
newly emerging post-bipolar world 
order to be unstable because the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
lack their previous capability to re- 
strain their allies and contain re- 
gional conflicts. Chinese observers 
also view the shifting alignments of 
power in the Asia-Pacific region, as 
well as geographic, historical, and 
cultural factors, as unfavorable to 
the development of regional securi- 
ty arrangements. Thus, Beijing will 
continue its bilateral, diplomatical- 
ly-oriented approach to reducing 
tensions and resolving conflicts, 
joining in multilateral arrangements 
only when it considers conditions to 
be favorable to its own interests. 

Beijing's greatest worry about the 
emerging international order is that 
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a United States withdrawal from the 
Asia-Pacific region, as well as fu- 
ture developments in the Soviet 
Union and on the Korean Peninsula 
might embolden Japan to rearm 
and reassert Japanese military 
power in Asia.*® Beijing fears that 
the Persian Gulf war will encourage 
Tokyo to abandon its reluctance to 
participate in global affairs in favor 
of an activist diplomacy that would 
ultimately lead to its attaining big- 
power status on a par with the Unit- 
ed States and Western Europe.*° 
Nevertheless, China attaches great 
importance to maintaining good re- 
lations with Japan and has endeav- 
ored to ensure the further develop- 
ment of mutual economic ties and to 
minimize potential disputes, such 
as the one over the Diaoyutai Is- 
lands.°° Sino-Japanese _ relations 
have now returned to normal after the 
lifting of sanctions imposed in the af- 
termath of the June 4 massacre. 


FINALLY, the Tiananmen crisis ad- 
versely affected the fifth component 
of China’s international security pol- 
icy, military modernization. Since 
the suppression of the pro-democ- 
racy movement in 1989, the regime 
has attached great importance to 
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eliminating internal threats stem- 
ming from the counterrevolutionary 
rebellion, bourgeois liberalization, 
and peaceful evolution in the mili- 
tary as well as in society in gener- 
al.?' Thus, the leadership has made 
political reliability the first priority in 
PLA affairs and reassigned the mili- 
tary a broadly defined internal- 
security mission.° In addition to us- 
ing the PLA to implement martial 
law in Beijing, the regime placed 
the military on alert in December 
1990 because of leadership jitters 
following the violent overthrow of 
the Ceausescu regime in Roma- 
nia.°3 In February 1990, the regime 
completely replaced the leadership 
of the People’s Armed Police force 
with PLA general officers and trans- 
ferred several division-sized 
ground force units to the PAP, as 
part of the effort to strengthen the 
ability of the internal-security appa- 
ratus to deal with future unrest.*4 
Further transfers of military person- 
nel to the PAP may occur if unrest in 
Xinjiang and Tibet becomes a prob- 
lem. Military personnel have also 
been placed in what are now con- 
sidered security related positions; 
for example, part of the civilian 
staffs on prominent newspapers 
have been replaced with military 
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journalists, and military training 
courses for university students ad- 
ministered by military personnel 
have been expanded.*° 

Within the PLA, efforts to ensure 
political loyalty have led to a re- 
newed emphasis on political indoc- 
trination—up to 60 to 70 percent of 
training time is now spent on politi- 
cal rather than military training, and 
on ensuring the loyalty of the officer 
corps. Officers whose performance 
was politically suspect during the 
Tiananmen crisis have been investi- 
gated, and some have been re- 
moved from office. Political recti- 
tude has made a comeback as a 
Critical promotion criterion. During 
the spring 1990 rotation of senior 
PLA commanders, many of those 
promoted were considered to be 
protégés of the Yangs or efficient 
enforcers of the 1989 crackdown.°° 

The military's internal-security 
mission and the stress on political 
rectitude have undermined reforms 
to improve PLA combat efficiency 
by diverting personnel, military 
units, and resources away from mili- 
tary training and operational pre- 
paredness and by retreating from 
standards of professional compe- 


3Shao Huaze, PLA General Political 
Department Propaganda Department Director, 
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Tiananmen. Tai Ming Cheung, “Stroking the 
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143 colleges and universities at various military 
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Oct. 30-Nov. 5, 1989, pp. 9-10. 


tence. Tiananmen also has set back 
the modernization of the defense 
research and industrial base by 
contributing to the stagnation of the 
economic reform program on which 
the military depends. In specific 
terms, the 15.2 percent defense 
budget increase in 1990 went to im- 
proving living conditions and pay- 
ing for the PLA’s new internal-secu- 
rity role, rather than for weapons 
procurement.?” 

The Persian Gulf war, however, 
could reverse the post-Tiananmen 
trends undercutting military mod- 
ernization. The rapid victory of the 
high-technology Allied forces will 
revive the debate over the proper 
role of men versus materiel, which 
has been ongoing in the PLA for de- 
cades. There already are signs of 
renewed emphasis on_ technical 
proficiency, training, and modern 
weaponry as well as indications that 
political reliability, or at least polliti- 
cal indoctrination, is being de- 
emphasized.*® The first piece of ev- 
idence that the Gulf war has had an 
impact on the direction of military 
modernization came in the 1991 
budget, which increased military 
expenditures by 12 percent to fund 
the modernization of PLA weapons 
and equipment.°? 


IN mid-1991, the basic components 
of China's international security pol- 
icy remain intact, but that policy 


36Tai Ming Cheung, “Basic Marxist 
Training,” FEER, Aug. 23, 1990, pp. 46-47. 

37Tai Ming Cheung, “Political Payoff,” ibid., 
Apr. 5, 1990, pp. 28-29. 

38Taji Ming Cheung, “Channels of Support,” 
ibid., June 13, 1991, p. 15. 

38The Washington Post, Mar. 27, 1991. 
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faces difficulties stemming from the 
transitional period in which the PRC 
now finds itself. Domestically, the 
contradictions between the leader- 
ship's desire to maintain tight politi- 
cal control and the need to proceed 
with the reform program have re- 
sulted in immobilism that has ham- 
pered China’s ability to augment its 
national power through political sta- 
bility, economic development, and 
military modernization. Internation- 
ally, although Sino-Western ties are 
returning to normal, the disappear- 
ance of the bipolar world has left 
Beijing adrift in the volatile interna- 
tional scene, fearful of instability in 
the Soviet Union, and unable to ex- 
ploit the triangular US-USSR-PRC 
relationship. Beijing's global power 
pretensions have been undercut by 
its Current political and economic 
weaknesses, and its leaders are 
faced with the prospect that new 
challengers for global prominence, 
such as Japan, may come to exer- 
cise more influence than China. 

Nevertheless, given the econom- 
ic exigencies it faces, China will 
continue its pragmatic international 
security policy, striving to maintain 
a peaceful environment for eco- 
nomic development, employing di- 
plomacy to reduce threats to its se- 
curity, and seeking to sustain the 
flow of external resources to assist 
modernization. New avenues to a 
major global role will be explored; 
strengthened ties with the Third 
World and cooperation with the oth- 
er four permanent members of the 
UN Security Council may be the key 
to expanding China’s international 
standing in the 1990’s. 
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many times from Soviet academics 
and students. And within the gener- 
al field of historical writing, the histo- 
riography of Soviet foreign policy 
has been as unbalanced and 
shamelessly polemical as any other. 
However, since the advent of 
Mikhail Gorbachev, we have been 
hearing a great deal about the need 
for glasnost’ not only regarding 
contemporary problems but also 
regarding the “blank spots” of Sovi- 
et history. How much has actually 
changed as far as Soviet writers on 
Soviet foreign policy are con- 
cerned? This essay considers three 
works on Soviet foreign policy pub- 
lished since Gorbachev came to 
power—Zinoviy Sheynis’s popular 
biography of the well-known diplo- 
mat Maksim Litvinov, the memoirs 
of long-time foreign minister Andrey 
Gromyko, and Vilnis Sipols’s schol- 
arly work on Soviet foreign policy in 
the years immediately preceding 
World War Il. | am sorry to report 
that the treatment of the past found 
in these works shows that little, if 
anything, has changed in the inter- 
pretation of Soviet foreign policy. 


DURING the Stalin years, the study 
of Soviet foreign policy hit rock 
bottom. Even published ‘““documen- 
tary” collections were appallingly 
barren; typical is Soviet Foreign Pol- 
icy during the Great Patriotic War: 
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Documents and Materials.’ This 
work iS a convenient source for 
public speeches and declarations. 
But what historians really want and 
need are records of meetings 
among policy-makers in order to 
determine what their assumptions 
and attitudes were, how policy was 
formulated, and what the nature of 
the policy was. In this regard, the 
material offered in Soviet Foreign 
Policy during the Great Patriotic 
War fails completely. A typical entry 
reads as follows: “On July 8, 1941, 
J. V. Stalin. . . received the British 
Ambassador, Sir Stafford Cripps. 
The conversation lasted over an 
hour.” 

After Stalin’s death, the picture 
slowly began to improve. Most im- 
portant, in 1959, the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs launched its series 
Dokumenty vneshney politiki SSSR 
(Documents on the Foreign Policy 
of the USSR). The majority of these 
documents are from the foreign 
ministry's archive, and hence must 
be used with caution and in con- 
junction with other Western §ar- 
Chives readily available to scholars, 
especially the British Public Record 
Office. Nevertheless, this is easily 
the most complete Soviet publica- 


‘Translated by Andrew Rothstein, London, 
Hutchinson and Co., n.d. 
"Vol. 1, p. 76. 
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tion to date of foreign policy materi- 
als. As of spring 1991, the foreign 
ministry had issued 21 volumes, 
covering October 1917 to the end of 
1938. 

New ground was also broken with 
the publication of Ivan Maisky’s 
Vospominaniya sovetskogo posla 
(Memoirs of a Soviet Envoy).° Mai- 
sky’s reminiscences are hardly ob- 
jective or fully reliable, but at least 
he took a step in the right direction 
by giving an insider’s interpretation 
of Soviet policy. 

Writing by professional Soviet 
historians on Soviet foreign policy 
exhibited a marked improvement 
with the appearance in 1977 of Va- 
leriy Shishkin’s V. /. Lenin | vnesh- 
neekonomicheskaya politika So- 
vetskogo gosudarstva, 1917-1923 
gg. (V. |. Lenin and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, 1917-1923).* Shishkin not 
only enjoyed extensive archival ac- 
cess, but, more important, he actu- 
ally explored the processes by 
which Soviet foreign policy was 
made, outlining the different posi- 
tions of various members of the 
People’s, Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs (Narkomindel).° Because he 
apparently lost much of his access 
to Soviet archives, Shishkin’s later 
work is of a lesser quality.® 

In Shishkin’s work the typical “us 
versus them” attitude remains very 
much in evidence. This is partly un- 


3Moscow, Nauka, 1964. 

4Leningrad, Nauka, 1977. 

Even Soviet specialists concede that only in 
the 1950’s did Soviet academic writing on Soviet 
foreign policy rise above a purely polemical 
level. See A. O. Chubar'yan, V. /. Lenin i 
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Leningrad, Nauka, 1972, p. 9. 
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toward the 1922 Genoa Conference. 
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derstandable in view of the undeni- 
ably adversarial relationship that 
prevailed between Soviet Russia 
and the West in the early years of 
the Bolshevik regime. But Shishkin, 
like his predecessors, holds the 
West solely responsible for the poor 
state of these relations. Indeed, this 
continues to be acentral problem in 
Soviet writing on Soviet foreign policy 
—we are asked to believe that Mos- 
cow is always right and everyone 
else is always wrong. 


THE most interesting aspect of Zi- 
noviy Sheynis’s Maksim Maksimo- 
vich Litvinov: Revolyutsioner, diplo- 
mat, chelovek (Maksim Maksimo- 
vich Litvinov: the Revolutionary, the 
Diplomat, the Man) is the story be- 
hind its publication. In the early 
1960’s, Sheynis, a party mezhdu- 
narodnik (a specialist on interna- 
tional affairs), signed a contract 
with Politizdat to write a popular bi- 
ography of the former Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs. 

In any circumstances, a biogra- 
phy of Litvinov would be a daunting 
task. Litvinov was a member of the 
Social Democratic Party from its 
founding and sided with Lenin in 
the Bolshevik-Menshevik schism of 
1903. He spent several years in un- 
derground revolutionary work be- 
fore arriving in Great Britain in 1908. 
With the October Revolution, Litvi- 
nov began a diplomatic career that 
lasted until 1946, the high point of 
which was his tenure as Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs from 1930 to 
1939. 

Sheynis set about his task by in- 
terviewing Litvinov's friends and 
family and searching through party 
archives at the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism. Shortly thereafter, his arti- 
cles on Litvinov began to appear in 
such diverse journals as Novaya / 
Noveyshaya Istoriya and Nauka i 
Zhizn’. |In 1968, the late Yevgeniy 
Gnedin, a member of the Press De- 
partment of Narkomindel in the 
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1930's, wrote a short review article 
in Novyy Mir discussing Sheynis’s 
publications and announcing that 
soon the complete biography of Lit- 
vinov would be available. 

However, in August 1968, the So- 
viet Union invaded Czechoslova- 
kia. Almost immediately a brief if 
heroic protest occurred on Red 
Square; one of the demonstrators 
was Pavel Litvinov, grandson of the 
former Commissar. According to 
Pavel’s father and his aunt, foreign 
minister Andrey Gromyko was furi- 
ous. Never a Litvinov admirer, he or- 
dered the suppression of Sheynis’s 
biography of Litvinov. 

One might well believe that this 
would have been the end of the 
matter. But Sheynis countered with 
a lawsuit, arguing that even though 
the book would not be published, 
he was still entitled to the royalties 
he could reasonably have expect- 
ed if publication had occurred. Re- 
markably, the court decided in 
Sheynis’s favor. He got his rubles, 
and Gromyko succeeded in block- 
ing publication of the book. 

Enter Gorbachev and glasnost’. 
Excerpts from the biography again 
began to appear in print, and in 
1989, the manuscript, then more 
than 20 years old, was finally pub- 
lished in its entirety.’ 

The first thing any potential read- 
er should realize is that this book is 
not a scholarly or critical biography. 
Sheynis does a competent job of 
depicting Litvinov’s rather austere 
personality and simple lifestyle. But 
he comes up short in illuminating 
Litvinov’s views on foreign policy, 
unless one finds significance in the 
assertion that Litvinov was a “‘diplo- 
mat of the Leninist school” (p. 3). 


7One can only speculate why Sheynis failed 
to take advantage of glasnost’ to rework his 
manuscript. However, when | talked with him in 
Moscow in 1986, he indicated that he was quite 
satisfied with the book as it was. He also had 
new confidence that the book would be published 
in the not-too-distant future. 


The man that emerges from Shey- 
nis’s pages is little more than an 
obedient bureaucrat and, for the 
most part, one searches in vain for 
enlightenment on the making of So- 
viet foreign policy. There is one no- 
table exception. Sheynis published 
a lengthy memo Litvinov wrote for 
the Politburo in 1922 in which he 
strongly urged a pro-British orienta- 
tion for Soviet policy (pp. 190-91). 
But what the Politburo did with the 
memo is not explained. And be- 
yond that point the quality of the 
book deteriorates rapidly. The most 
important part of Litvinov's career, 
his campaign to build a European 
collective-security system against 
Nazism from 1933 to 1939, receives 
less than 40 pages in a work of 431 
pages. Surely Litvinov deserves 
better. 

One episode of Litvinov’s effort to 
build a collective-security system 
showed that he saw more clearly 
than most the enormity of the threat 
that Adolf Hitler posed to European 
and world peace. Speaking with 
French Ambassador Charles Al- 
phand in September 1933, Litvinov 
“repeated .. . that he was persuad- 
ed that Germany will make war with- 
in two years.”® On December 19, 
1933, Litvinov was able to persuade 
the Politburo to have the Soviet 
Union participate in the construc- 
tion of acollective-security system.? 
Litvinov then worked tirelessly with 
French foreign minister Louis Bar- 
thou to build a general system of 
collective security, which at first 
was to include Germany, that would 
isolate an aggressor. When that ef- 


®Telegram of Alphand to Joseph Paul- 
Boncour, September 18, 1933, in Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Documents 
Diplomatiques Francais, 1932-1939 (French 
Diplomatic Documents, 1932-1939), Series 1, 
Vol. 4, 1968, pp. 432-33. 

*Proposal of Soviet government to French 
government, December 28, 1933, in Dokumenty 
vneshney politiki SSSR (Documents on the 
Foreign Policy of the USSR), Moscow, Politizdat, 
1959, Vol. 16, pp. 876-77, note 321. 
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fort failed owing to the reluctance of 
other European states to partici- 
pate, the two foreign ministers 
resorted to a bilateral mutual 
assistance pact—signed in May 
1935—on the model of the Franco- 
Russian Pact of 1894.'° Ultimately, 
Litvinov did not succeed in his ef- 
forts to build a collective-security 
system, but that is little reason for 
Sheynis to all but ignore such an im- 
portant part of Litvinov’s career. 

It is possible that Sheynis is rela- 
tively quiet about Litvinov’s cam- 
paign for a system of collective 
security because the Soviet leader- 
ship was divided on the issue. Vya- 
cheslav Molotov openly admitted 
as much in March 1936, observing 
that there were two tendencies with- 
in the leadership—one held that So- 
viet and German interests were 
thoroughly irreconcilable, while the 
“chief tendency” considered an 
“improvement in Soviet-German re- 
lations possible.”'’ But ‘“tenden- 
cies” are dangerously close to “fac- 
tions,’ and every Soviet historian 
knows that factions were “banned” 
at the Tenth Party Congress in 
1921. Therefore, it is best to avoid 
such explosive matters. '* 

More broadly speaking, the Litvi- 
nov who worked so hard and so 
long to integrate Soviet Russia into 
the international community as a 
traditional state, and who struggled 


These negotiations have been the subject 
of numerous outstanding works. For example, see 
Jonathan Haslam, The Soviet Union and the 
Struggle for Collective Security in Europe, 
1933-1939, New York, St. Martin's, 1984; and 
Jean-Baptiste Duroselle, La Décadence, 
1932-1939 (The Decline, 1932-1939), Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1979. 
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p. 184. 
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specializes in the history of international relations. 
He angrily denied such a statement had ever 
been made, citing the Tenth Party Congress. | 
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in vain to overcome the revolution- 
ary rhetoric of his bosses, is no- 
where to be found in Sheynis’s 
book. A spectacular example of Lit- 
vinov's efforts to downplay the role 
of the Comintern and the activities 
of foreign communists occurred in 
late 1929 in a conversation with Brit- 
ish Ambassador Esmond Ovey. Lit- 
vinov suggested that London take 
its domestic communists and 
“hang them or burn them alive” if it 
so desired. The Comintern itself 
was “hopeless,” and Litvinov add- 
ed: “Why don't you take [the Comin- 
tern]? You are a free country.”'? 
Similarly, until relations with Ger- 
many soured after 1933, Litvinov 
assured Berlin that its treatment of 
the Communist Party of Germany 
was of no concern to Moscow. '* As 
Litvinov's daughter, Tat’yana, in- 
sisted to me in a 1981 interview, her 
father had no sympathy with the 
idea of exporting revolution. 

A more serious omission is that 
Sheynis’s book gives no hint of what 
can only be termed as Litvinov’s 
break with Stalinism after the war. 
Litvinov was disgusted with Stalin 
during World War || and considered 
defecting while serving as ambas- 
sador to the United States.'° After 
the war, he washed his hands en- 
tirely of Soviet foreign policy. In are- 
markable 1946 interview with Amer- 
ican journalist Richard C. Hottelet, 
Litvinov drew blunt parallels be- 
tween the expansionist foreign poli- 


'STelegram of Ovey to the Foreign Office, 
Foreign Office Papers 371, 14860, N1404, 75, 38, 
London, Public Record Office. French 
Ambassador Francois Dejean also reported that 
Litvinov's foreign policy opponents included 
“members of the Comintern.” Telegram of Dejean 
to Joseph Paul-Boncour, December 19, 1932, 
Documents Diplomatiques Frangais, Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1966, Series 1, Vol. 2, 
pp. 283-84. 

'4E_H. Carr, Twilight of the Comintern, New 
York, Pantheon, 1982, pp. 80-81. 

'5/ etter of Ivy Litvinov to Joseph Freeman, 
January 20, 1943, Joseph Freeman Papers, Box 
175, Folder 1, Hoover Institution, Stanford, 
California. 
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cies of Stalin and Hitler.'® As Wil- 
liam Taubman has observed, Lit- 
vinov thus became “the first major 
postwar dissident.”'” 

It seems highly unlikely that 
Sheynis was ignorant of these mat- 
ters. That he mentions none of them 
underscores the fact that as a party 
member he is not really concerned 
with writing an objective, critical bi- 
ography of a leading Soviet official. 
Instead of describing the disil- 
lusionment Litvinov experienced, 
Sheynis emphasizes Litvinov’s con- 
tinued loyalty to the party after 
World War Il (p. 427), although 
Sheynis does hint at Litvinov’s an- 
ger with his lack of influence in his 
last years (p. 423). That, however, 
hardly tells the whole story. 


ALTHOUGH Litvinov had broken 
entirely with Soviet foreign policy, 
the same can hardly be said for An- 
drey Gromyko. In surveying almost 
50 years of Soviet foreign policy, 
Gromyko acknowledges only two 
errors. First, he states that the Sovi- 
et Union should have had a repre- 
sentative at the UN Security Council 
in 1950 in order to block the Ameri- 
can-backed “aggression” of South 
Korea against North Korea (p. 102). 
And Nikita Khrushchev’s famous 
shoe-banging incident at the UN 
was “a pity,” but perhaps under- 
standable because Khrushchev 
simply lost his temper (pp. 157-58). 

Otherwise, this autobiography is 
an unbroken litany of praise for So- 
viet foreign policy and, by implica- 
tion, for the author. Thus, the West 
encouraged Hitler's attack on the 
USSR (p. 313); the postwar regimes 
of Eastern Europe were democratic 
and certainly not imposed by Soviet 


'6New York World Telegram and Sun, 
Jan. 29, 1953. Hottelet discreetly waited until 
after Litvinov's death to publish his interview. 
William Taubman, Stalin's American 
Policy: From Entente to Détente to Cold War, New 
York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1982, p. 133. 


arms (Hungary is discussed on p. 
231 and East Germany on p. 317); 
the United States was solely re- 
sponsible for the arms race and the 
cold war and launched these poli- 
cies to satisfy “big business” (pp. 
135-48); the introduction of Soviet 
missiles into Cuba was purely de- 
fensive (p. 197); the construction of 
the Berlin Wall was an effort by the 
GDR to defend itself; the Soviet in- 
vasions of Hungary, Czechoslova- 
kia and Afghanistan were not inva- 
sions at all, but efforts to defend 
progressive friends (pp. 231-33, 
240). Perhaps the most nonsensical 
assertion in the book is that Soviet 
policy in the Pacific region is de- 
signed to promote “universal peace 
and security, while studiously 
avoiding addressing the narrow in- 
terests of any one country” (p. 260). 
Does this mean that Soviet foreign 
policy does not seek to promote So- 
viet interests? Could Gromyko think 
anyone would believe such an 
absurdity? 

lf the reader seeks enlightenment 
on how Soviet policy is made, it 
would be best to look elsewhere. 
The author offers no substantive in- 
formation on the policy-making pro- 
cess. This is really a pity because 
Gromyko was there and certainly 
knew the give and take that must 
have occurred in Politburo debates 
on foreign affairs. But he apparently 
took with him to the grave the really 
interesting and useful information. 

By far the most engaging part of 
the book is the last chapter—enti- 
tled “More About Stalin’—if only 
because what comes before it is so 
trite. The reader will probably not be 
shocked to learn that Stalin was an 
evil man. But what concerns Gro- 
myko most is how such a criminal 
came to lead the ‘party of Le- 
nin,” because he insists that there 
was no link whatsoever between 
Leninism and Stalinism (p. 379). He 
discusses the “burden of Russian 
history’’—a tradition of submissive- 
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ness to strong monarchs. He be- 
moans the prostitution of the legal 
system and is especially harsh on 
Andrey Vyshinskiy (pp. 318-19), a 
man one would be hard put to de- 
fend. He asserts that most Soviet citi- 
zens were ignorant of Stalin’s crimes, 
which facilitated their commission (p. 
351), but several pages later he ad- 
mits that in the 1930's, ordinary peo- 
ple lived in fear of their lives (p. 365). 
Perhaps most interestingly, Gromyko 
observes that contrary to Lenin's 
wishes, Stalin was not removed from 
his positions of power, especially the 
post of general secretary, because 
the post-Lenin leadership lacked the 
“requisite responsibility” to take a 
“principled stand” (p. 372). Rather 
than carry out Lenin's policy, they en- 
gaged in a struggle for personal 
power, and from that struggle Stalin 
emerged triumphant. But this must 
mean that the “party of Lenin” con- 
sisted only of Lenin, while the rest of 
the leaders were irresponsible, un- 
principled men lusting for political 
power. 

Finally, in criticizing Stalin so 
sharply and correctly, Gromyko 
fails to deal with the Great Leader's 
shortcomings in his foreign policy. 
The reader is asked with a straight 
face to believe that a hideously mur- 
derous regime at home was always 
correct, progressive, even enlight- 
ened in foreign affairs. Can the two 
spheres be so hermetically sealed? 
Oris it possible that the party's cyni- 
cism, mendacity, duplicity, and 
propensity for violence that ob- 
tained in domestic affairs may have 
spilled over into foreign affairs, es- 
pecially after World War Il. Gromyko 
Clearly thinks not. The result is an in- 
coherent book. 


MANY of the problems found in 
Gromyko’s memoirs also character- 
ize the scholarly work under review 
here—Vilnis Sipols’s Vneshnyaya 
politika Sovetskogo Soyuza, 1936— 
1939 gg. (The Foreign Policy of the 


Soviet Union, 1936-1939). Sipols 
is deputy chairman of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences’ Scientific 
Council on the History of Interna- 
tional Relations and Foreign Policy 
Activity of the USSR. He has auth- 
ored numerous books and articles 
and is widely recognized as a lead- 
ing Soviet authority on Soviet pre- 
war diplomacy. '® 

The work under consideration is 
Sipols’s first since the advent of 
Gorbachev; it was sent to press in 
May 1987. The policy of glasnost’ 
was then still in its earliest stages, 
but certainly scholars knew by that 
time that much of the old restraints 
had been discarded. In my own re- 
search, | have used Sipols’s works 
a great deal, although with consid- 
erable caution too, and | confess | 
had high hopes for this work. Unfor- 
tunately, the book is indistinguish- 
able in tone and emphasis from his 
earlier flawed books. Nevertheless, 
it must be emphasized that anyone 
seriously interested in Soviet for- 
eign policy in the 1930's must con- 
sult Sipols’s writings, if only be- 
cause he has enjoyed archival 
access denied to others and be- 
cause of his impressive facility with 
foreign languages. 

Sipols starts off sensibly enough, 
observing that the chief task of Sovi- 
et diplomacy was the “securing of 
peace on the Soviet borders and 
the security of the country” in order 
to facilitate the “construction of a 
socialist society” (p. 4). In the late 
1930's, the principal threats to the 
USSR were Germany and Japan, 
and Moscow was anxious to co- 
operate with Britain, France, and 


'8Sipols's books include Vneshnyaya 
politika Sovetskogo Soyuza, 1933-1935 gg. (The 
Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union, 
1933-1935), Moscow, Nauka, 1980; and a more 
general survey of the diplomacy of the 1930's, 
Diplomaticheskaya bor’ba nakanune vtoroy 
mirovoy voyny (The Diplomatic Struggle on the 
Eve of the Second World War), Moscow, 
Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 1979. 
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the United States to contain the ag- 
gressive powers. But, according to 
Sipols, Soviet efforts at cooperation 
went unrewarded principally be- 
cause, although some British offi- 
cials were cognizant of the threat 
posed by Nazism, British reaction- 
aries wanted “the annihilation of So- 
viet independence itself” (pp. 4-5) 
and thus conspired with Germany 
to»direct Nazi aggression toward 
the east. In the mid-1930’'s, France 
briefly took seriously a Franco-So- 
viet alliance, but after the Rhineland 
crisis in 1936, Paris fell in line 
with London's appeasement policy. 
Echoing Gromyko, Sipols finds no 
fault whatsoever with Soviet policy 
and attributes all sorts of wicked- 
ness to the “capitalist” states. 

Sipols makes a good case for the 
essentially peaceful nature of Sovi- 
et foreign policy before 1939. How- 
ever, what the book sorely lacks is 
balance and a sense of the broader 
picture. For example, the author is 
sharply critical of the fact that the 
French largely viewed the 1935 
Franco-Soviet Pact in a negative 
way: that is, it served simply to pre- 
vent a Soviet-German rapproche- 
ment (pp. 50-51). This was un- 
doubtedly the case, as the French 
frequently told the British. But Si- 
pols fails to note that the Kremlin 
took a similarly negative view of the 
pact. Indeed, in 1935, Litvinov told 
the Soviet leadership that one of the 
main advantages of the pact was 
that it would hinder a Franco-Ger- 
man agreement.'? The Soviets had 
come to fear such a prospect since 
the summer of 1932, when German 
Chancellor Franz von Papen pro- 
posed a German-French alliance. 
Nothing came of von Papen’s idea, 
but Moscow was badly, and under- 
standably, shaken.7° 


'8Telegram of Litvinov to Narkomindel, 
April 18, 1935, Dokumenty vneshney politiki 
SSSR, Moscow, Politizdat, 1970, Vol. 18, 
pp. 292-93. 
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Sipols deals with the crises in 
East Asia in a similar fashion. Again, 
the USSR vigorously advanced 
concrete proposals to stop Japa- 
nese aggression, most notably a 
Pacific Mutual Assistance Pact in 
spring 1935. Litvinov’s idea, this ar- 
rangement envisioned the partici- 
pation of the USSR, China, Japan, 
Britain, the United States, France, 
and Holland. According to Sipols, 
this proposal and other schemes for 
collective security failed to gain 
support, owing mainly to the nega- 
tive position of the United States 
(pp. 94-95), which in turn was 
based on “class hatred toward the 
Soviet government by US ruling cir- 
cles” (p. 123). There is not one word 
in Sipols’s book on the Neutrality 
Laws and the American people's 
overwhelming support for a policy 
of isolationism. So one is left with the 
impression that American policy 
was actually quite active in Asia and 
aimed at using Japan to destroy So- 
viet power.*' 

On occasion, Sipols, a very dour 
individual and writer, can be down- 
right hilarious. Thus he informs the 
reader that many in the West wrote 
off the Soviet Union as a military 
power because in the summer of 
1937 “a number of Soviet military 
leaders were removed from their 
posts” (p. 154). Even Gromyko con- 
cedes that what happened to the 
Red Army at that time was a tragic 
“massacre” (p. 356), but Sipols’s 
view is apparently so affected by 
his Stalinist biases that he is una dle 
to make a similar admission. I|n- 
stead, he writes that the whole affair 
was blown out of proportion be- 


0See, for example, Telegram of Lev 
Khinchuk to Narkomindel, June 27, 1932, ibid., 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1969, Vol. 15, p. 390. 

2'For an accurate account of just how tied 
Roosevelt's hands were in dealing with aggression 
in Asia, see John Lewis Gaddis, Russia, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States: An 
Interpretive History, 2nd ed., New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1990, pp. 132-36. 
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cause of “class hatred” in the 
West toward the land of socialism 
(p. 154). 

In discussing the Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop Pact, Sipols fails to mention 
at all the secret protocol to the Pact. 
More recently, however, Sipols has 
devoted some attention to this mat- 
ter. In an article published in the 
Soviet journal International Affairs, 
Sipols wrote that he has “no incon- 
trovertible evidence to confirm or 
refute the authenticity of the text of 
the secret supplementary proto- 
col.” However, “all available data 
show that in signing the treaty, Ger- 
many was ready to take into ac- 
count the security interests of the 
Soviet Union and assumed certain 
unilateral additional obligations 
which it had offered during the 
talks” between the two sides.°* 
Thus, in a sort of backhanded fash- 
ion, Sipols has come to acknowl- 
edge that the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many divided Eastern Europe into 
spheres of influence in the weeks be- 
fore the German attack on Poland. 

Finally, this book devotes scant 
attention to the formation of Soviet 
foreign policy. The discussions 
within the Politburo and its relation- 
ship with Narkomindel are matters 


22V/iInis Sipols, “A Few Months Before 
August 23, 1939,” /nternational Affairs (Moscow), 
No. 6, 1989, pp. 135-36. 


Sipols leaves untouched. Ironically, 
however, at times he goes to great 
lengths in describing the nefarious 
moves and countermoves of vari- 
ous policy-makers in London. 

One can agree with much of what 
he writes. The Soviet Union (or at 
least Maksim Litvinov) saw more 
clearly than others the danger the 
Nazis represented. Many of the dip- 
lomatic dispatches and speeches 
Sipols cites give eloquent testimony 
to that fact. And there is little to 
praise in British and French policy 
at that time. Still, Sipols’s (and the 
other authors’) diplomatic world is 
almost entirely black and white, 
without the nuances that make up 
the reality of historical truth. 


WHY is there so little evidence of 
glasnost’ or efforts to fill in blank 
pages in these recent writings on 
Soviet foreign policy? Of course the 
Sheynis book is 20 years old, but he 
could well have reworked it. Gromy- 
ko was “old thinking” personified, 
and it was probably too much to ex- 
pect him to have changed in his last 
years. Sipols also represents “old 
thinking,” having built quite a repu- 
tation for himself as a staunch de- 
fender of the Soviet regime during 
its worst years. In other words, all 
these men made their names and 
careers in the era before glasnost’. 
They have proved themselves un- 


able to break with their past views, 
even after the regime loosened the 
reins on the writing of history and 
historians were able to gain un- 
precedented access to archival 
materials. 

All this does not bode well for the 
historiography of Soviet foreign re- 
lations, at least in the near term. It 
takes a great deal of time and effort 
to produce competent, let alone ex- 
ceptional, diplomatic history. And 
that is true under the best of aca- 
demic conditions. Such hardly ob- 
tain in the USSR today. In the sum- 
mer of 1990, | was affiliated with a 
language institute in Moscow while | 
did research on Soviet foreign poli- 
cy. | talked with some of the social 
sciences faculty, including a for- 
eign affairs specialist. | found them 
intellectually adrift and confused. 
All the old verities were gone, and, 
most disturbing to them, nothing 
had emerged to take their place. | 
tried to explain the concepts of aca- 
demic freedom in the classroom 
and in research, but was met large- 
ly with uncomprehending stares. 

It will take a long time, | believe, 
before a new, more objective mind- 
set can emerge, one that values his- 
torical truth for its own sake. And 
only then can the long and expen- 
sive process of producing a new 
generation of Soviet diplomatic his- 
torians truly get under way. 
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Albania at the Crossroads 


Elez Biberaj 


Since early 1990, Albania has witnessed significant democratic reforms and has taken remarkably 
rapid steps to rejoin the international community after decades of self-imposed isolation. Genuine 
multiparty elections have been held, a coalition government dominated by noncommunists is now 

in power, and efforts have been made to institute a market economy. However, internal political 
instability, the severity of the economic crisis, and turmoil in Yugoslavia threaten Albania’s transition 
from communism. Without economic assistance from the West, Albania's incipient democracy may be 
doomed in its infancy. 


Lessons of the East European Revolutions of 1989 
Gale Stokes 


The basic lesson of 1989 is that the 20th century is over; two of the three basic genres of solutions to 
the fundamental challenges of the past few hundred years—the anti-rationalist genre (typified by 
fascism) and the hyper-rationalist genre (typified by communism) have proven to be political, 
economic, and moral dead ends. But this does not mean that the third genre—pluralism—has 
adequately solved the modern problematic; we have not learned what works as surely as we have 
learned what does not work. In assessing the varied developments in the postcommunist world, we will 
need to take into account moral and cultural factors as well as the abilities of individual leaders. 


Uzbekistan and the Uzbeks 
Donald S. Carlisle 


The Soviet republic of Uzbekistan is an artifact of Moscow's policy: in 1924-25, Moscow carved out 
state formations named for historically well-known ethnic groups that were not yet consolidated as 
distinct peoples, let alone modern nations. An Uzbek national identity remained largely latent, 
unconsolidated, and unfocused until the “Uzbek Affair,” which tarred the whole republic with the 
stigma of corruption. Moscow's inept handling of this situation appears to have triggered a reactive 
nationalism that just might turn the republic's diverse groups into an Uzbek nation. Another possible 
development is uzbek participation in some sort of Turkic league or confederation. However, the 
intentions and allegiances of Uzbekistan’s masses—urban and rural—are still unannounced. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 


Soviet Defense Conversion: The Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant 
William S. Ritter, Jr. 


The Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant, the producer of SS—20, SS—23, and SS—25 missiles, is being 
adversely affected by the dismantling of the Soviet Union’s command-administrative system of 
economic management in favor of khozraschet (self-financing) and by efforts to convert defense 
industries to civilian production. Under the command-administrative system, the plant received from 
the USSR Ministry of Defense huge subsidies that allowed it to reap enormous profits despite 
inefficient production practices and to fund a broad range of social programs. In recent years, profits 
have fallen, due both to a decline in missile production associated with the Intermediate Nuclear 
Forces (INF) Treaty and efforts to implement khozraschet, which have led to soaring costs. In 
response, the Votkinsk plant has attempted to generate profits by developing a range of products 
for the civilian economy, but thus far these efforts have been unsuccessful. The solution could lie in the 
development of new, technologically advanced strategic missiles, which will generate sufficient 
profits to cushion the impact of defense conversion and the move to khozraschet. 


Economic and Legal Reform in China, 1978-91 


James V. Feinerman 


Following the death of Mao Zedong and the fall of the “Gang of Four” in the late 1970's, China's 
leadership attempted to institute aspects of a market economy primarily through changes in the law. 
This effort contrasts with the experience of Western market economies, where law evolves in 
response to changes in other realms that create conditions for economic development. As long as the 
Chinese take an instrumentalist view of law as promoting economic development, rather than 
promoting the rule of law as an end in itself, society will face numerous problems associated with 
reform, such as corruption, bribery, and other forms of “economic crime.” Nevertheless, 
developments in the past decade give grounds for optimism. A vibrant economy guided by law could 
enhance the “rule of law” consciousness of the Chinese people, as the benefits of legal guidance 
(rather than administrative fiat) lead to the kind of economic development that had been unachievable 
in a command economy. 


Elez Biberaj 


Albania at the Crossroads 


ithin a relatively short period of time, Albania 

has witnessed significant democratic reforms 

and has taken remarkably rapid steps to rejoin 
the international community after decades of self- 
imposed isolation. Since December 1990, when the rul- 
ing Albanian Party of Labor (APL) accepted the de- 
mands of student demonstrators to sanction political 
pluralism, at least six opposition parties have emerged. 
On March 31, 1991, Albania held its first multiparty 
elections in more than half a century. Although the com- 
munists won a clear majority, a general strike organized 
by the recently formed Independent Trade Unions 
forced the resignation of Prime Minister Fatos Nano’'s 
government, thus paving the way for the formation of a 
coalition government dominated by noncommunists. 
Albania’s horrific communist past has been exposed, 
and Enver Hoxha, who ruled Albania with an iron hand 
for four decades, has been repudiated even by his own 
party. The last political prisoners have been released, 
and the dreaded secret police organization, the Sigu- 
rimi, is being disbanded. Albanian citizens can now ex- 
ercise such inalienable rights as freedom of speech, of 
assembly, and of religion. Churches and mosques, 
closed in 1967 when the communist regime proclaimed 
Albania an atheistic state, have been reopened. On the 
foreign policy front, Albania has restored relations with 
the United States and Great Britain, established ties 


Elez Biberaj is Chief of the Albanian Service at Voice 
of America (Washington, DC). He is the author of Al- 
bania: A Socialist Maverick (1990) and Albania and 
China: A Study of an Unequal Alliance (1986). He has 
also contributed articles on Albanian and Yugoslav 
affairs to Conflict Studies, Survey, and Problems of 
Communism. The views expressed herein are the 
author's and do not necessarily represent the official 
position of Voice of America or the US government. 


with the European Community, and has become a full 
member of the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (CSCE). It also hopes to join the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

Albania is in the throes of an upheaval, as its old or- 
der is dying and the shape of the new one struggles to 
be born. The communists, who were hoping to govern 
alone, now find themselves sharing power with opposi- 
tion forces whose leaders they had denounced as lack- 
eys of foreign governments during the March 1991 
elections. But the coalition government is barely func- 
tioning, and the People’s Assembly is engaged in 
seemingly endless debates, symbolizing the country's 
failure to heal divisions caused by the decades of com- 
munist dictatorship. The political situation is in flux, and 
there is great anxiety about the future. Many citizens do 
not trust the country’s government and institutions. This 
crisis of confidence is reflected in growing social dis- 
content and widespread disenchantment, which has 
been graphically demonstrated by thousands of Alba- 
nians risking their lives to flee the country. 

Albania is also facing a severe economic crisis. Rev- 
enues from hard-currency exports—oil, electricity, and 
chromium—have drastically declined, and the foreign 
debt, which was previously nonexistent, has climbed to 
US$400 million. The government is faced with the real 
possibility of a financial collapse. Inflation is estimated 
at over 30 percent annually, and unemployment has 
reached 60,000 (out of a population of a little more than 
3 million) and is rapidly rising. Severe shortages of 
spare parts and raw materials have crippled industry, 
causing thousands of workers to stand idle, while the 
state has to pay them 80 percent of their wages. Hun- 
dreds of unprofitable enterprises are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Anarchy reigns in the countryside as co- 
operatives are breaking up and peasants are seizing 
land and livestock. Agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion has declined by as much as 50 percent compared 


Albania at the Crossroads 


An Albanian refugee and his son arrive in Italy in July 
1990. 
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to 1990. Essential foodstuffs are rationed, and thou- 
sands of people have looted warehouses in search of 
food.' Although there are no indications of widespread 
hunger, there are disturbing food shortages, particular- 
ly in rural areas, and the quality of life in Albania, al- 
ready the lowest in Europe, has plummeted even fur- 
ther. Some people have compared the current situation 
in Albania with the period immediately following World 
War 11.2 

Across the border in Yugoslavia, civil war and the se- 
vere repression of the more than 2.5 million ethnic Alba- 
nians are posing additional challenges to Albania’s de- 
cision-makers. In the past, the Albanian communist 
regime had been remarkably reticent about the plight of 
ethnic Albanians in Yugoslavia, giving priority to state-to- 
state relations with Belgrade. Oppression in Kosovo, 
where the majority of Albanians in Yugoslavia live, and in- 
creasing tensions on the Albanian-Yugoslav border have 
heightened Albanian nationalism. Kosovo is the only is- 
sue on which all Albanian political parties agree. 

Political instability and the severe magnitude of the 
economic crisis threaten Albania’s transition to democ- 
racy. Optimists assert that Albania will likely face pro- 
longed instability but believe that the country will make 
the transition peacefully; pessimists warn of the possi- 
bility of major social conflict and emphasize the lack of 


the kind of political consensus required to implement 
radical reforms, the difficulty of building democratic in- 
stitutions in a country ruled for close to half a century by 
one of the most repressive communist regimes in the 
world, and the lack of a well-developed entrepreneurial 
class and sophisticated financial institutions. 


The Communist Legacy and Political 
Pluralism 


Easily the most important factor complicating Alba- 
nia's transition to democracy is the legacy of commu- 
nist rule. For more than four decades, Enver Hoxha iso- 
lated Albania from the outside world and pursued a 
highly repressive internal policy. Until 1990, Ramiz Alia, 
Albania’s president and first secretary of the party, who 
came to power in April 1985 following Hoxha’s death, 
tried to maneuver between two incompatible positions. 
On the one hand, he insisted on the continuation of his 
predecessor's hard-line policies. On the other hand, he 
sought to implement cosmetic changes aimed at pre- 
serving the system.° But during this time, the APL was 
torn by factional fighting between conservative and re- 
formist elements, and its authority was on the decline, 
especially among intellectuals, youths, and urban 
workers. Both Alia’s indecisiveness and deep divisions 
within the Politburo were responsible for the post- 
Hoxha leadership's inability to move decisively in any 
direction and its failure to agree on economic and politi- 
cal reforms. The cut in Chinese aid in 1978, Tirané’s re- 
fusal to find alternate sources of assistance, the strict 
implementation of Hoxha’s self-reliance policy prohibit- 
ing foreign credits and investments, and the overly cen- 
tralized economic system took a heavy toll. Economic 
problems were further complicated by a severe drought, 
which lasted throughout the second half of the 1980's. 

Alia tried to keep the population's allegiance by call- 
ing it to rally to the defense of the country and reminding 
it of the economic and social gains that Albania had 
achieved under communist rule. But for most Albanians 
these gains were tarnished by the regime’s brutal re- 
pression, its denial of basic human rights, the rampant 
corruption of communist officials, and the growing gap 
between Albania and its neighbors. 


Incipient moves toward reform. Before the East Euro- 
pean revolution in 1989, the APL was largely insensitive 


'Z6ri i Popullit (Tirané), July 16 and 18, 1991. 

7lbid., June 20, 1991. 

5For background, see Elez Biberaj, Albania: A Socialist Maverick, 
Boulder, CO, Westview, 1990. 
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to popular demands; thereafter, the collapse of com- 
munism in the region, particularly the violent overthrow 
of Nicolae Ceausescu’s dictatorship, caused shock 
waves in Tirané. Alia responded in early 1990 by 
launching what he termed a democratization process. 
Attempting to position himself as a reformer, he ex- 
panded the boundaries of permissible expression, an- 
nounced measures aimed at decentralizing the eco- 
nomic system, and revised the penal code to redress 
widespread human-rights violations. At the same time, 
the government initiated a policy of expanding relations 
with the outside world by requesting admission to the 
CSCE, and it expressed willingness to develop normal 
relations with the United States and the Soviet Union. 
But while encouraging greater freedom of expression, 
Alia was willing to tolerate the discussion of issues 
only as long as debate took place in the communist- 
controlled media—and therefore under party supervi- 
sion—and did not question the APL’s supremacy. The 
APL leadership also continued to rely heavily on other 
traditional instruments of control—the security appara- 
tus and the military. The regime took severe punitive 
measures against organizers and participants in the 
anticommunist demonstrations that took place in early 
1990 in Shkodér and Kavajé.* In addition, there were 
persistent reports in the foreign media of border guards 
shooting and killing Albanian civilians attempting to flee 
the country.° 

By taking measures to redress some of the regime's 
most severe transgressions, Alia hoped to ensure the 
population's acquiescence to continued communist 
rule and improve his regime's image abroad, thus pav- 
ing the way for Albania’s reintegration into the interna- 
tional community. Although these steps did not repre- 
sent radical reforms, the increased recognition of 
human rights, the government's commitment to respect 
the Helsinki agreements and other international cove- 
nants on human rights, and the lifting of restrictions on 
travel abroad were enthusiastically welcomed by the 
Albanian people. Alia’s popularity reached a peak in 
spring 1990.° 

Yet, the communist bureaucracy remained very 


4in the wake of the overthrow of communism in other East European 
countries, the Sigurimi intensified its campaign against real or potential regime 
opponents. Former Sigurimi chief Z. Ramizi has been accused of 
employing “medieval and inhuman draconian measures. . . . His savagery in 
unearthing hostile views led to frightful consequences, even to suicides.” 
See the article by Ministry of Internal Affairs official Enver Goxha, “A Little Light 
on a Dark Department,” Bashkimi (Tirané), July 1, 1991. 

SAt the time, the Albanian government denied foreign press reports that 
bodies of civilians killed while trying to flee the country had been paraded 
through cities and villages to terrorize the population. These reports have 
now been confirmed by the Albanian press. See Albert Shala, “A Democratic 
‘Chief Policeman’,” Zéri i Popullit, July 5, 1991. 


strong. There were thousands of bureaucrats, at all lev- 
els of society, who had no interest in reforms and who 
resisted them strongly. For example, the authorities 
were extremely slow and selective in processing re- 
quests for passports. In response, in early July, several 
thousand Albanians stormed foreign embassies in Tira- 
né in a desperate attempt to emigrate. Ten thousand Al- 
banians staged a public demonstration in the capital in 
support of the refugees. Alia’s response was half-heart- 
ed and contradictory. He called the refugees hooligans 
and misguided individuals manipulated by foreign 
forces, but was unwilling to accept responsibility for a 
military crackdown.’ Ultimately, Alia permitted the refu- 
gees to emigrate, thus ridding the country of many anti- 
communist malcontents. 

At a Central Committee plenum that met to consider 
the party’s response to the embassy incident, pressure 
from the old guard was evident in the naming to the Po- 
litburo of Xhelil Gjoni, a very unpopular former district 
first party secretary in Tirané. On July 13, 1990, an esti- 
mated 100,000 people participated in a regime-spon- 
sored rally in Tirané. Significantly, Gjoni delivered the 
main address, taking avery tough stand and setting the 
tone for a hysterical campaign against the families of 
the refugees and so-called enemies of the party.® Over- 
night, Gjoniemerged as the second most powerful man 
in Albania. For his part, Alia came to be seen as a hesi- 
tant reformer who evaded tough decisions, and sought 
instead compromise solutions to retain power. His pop- 
ularity suffered a marked decline. 

Alia chafed under the burden of the disastrous failure 
of communism but feared that an acknowledgment of 
the devastation that the APL’s policies had brought to 


®During the early part of 1990, anticommunist demonstrators in Kavajé, 
Shkodér, and other cities reportedly chanted pro-Alia slogans, reflecting 
widespread perceptions that the President was genuinely interested in 
carrying out reforms but hard-liners, including Hoxha’s widow, Nexhmije, were 
preventing him. See Petro Dhimitri, “Mr. President, Your Resignation 
Would Be the Best Solution,” Republika (Tirané), July 11, 1991. Participants at 
a demonstration held in Shkodér on January 14, 1990, had tried but failed 
to topple the monument to Stalin. Within days, the local authorities took down 
the monument. See Pellumb Sulo, “January 1990—April 1991: Shkodér as | 
Witnessed It,’ Bashkimi, July 24, 1991. 

“For several days during the embassy crisis, the authorities freely 
permitted citizens to enter foreign missions. During a visit to Tirané in June 
1991, the author was told that this was done in order to cover up the fact 
that “hundreds” of people had been killed on July 2-3, 1990, and were buried 
in mass graves at the Dajti Mountain, near the capital. There has been no 
independent confirmation of these reports; the authorities have denied them. 
See Zéri i Popullit, Sept. 28, 1990. 

®For a moving description of the situation and the gloomy mood in Tirané 
in July 1990, see Remzi Lani, “A Reportage with a One-Year Delay,” Zéri i 
Rinisé (Tirané), July 6, 1991. Lani is chief editor of Zéri i Rinisé—the youth 
newspaper—and with his articles and interviews, this newspaper became the 
first official publication to challenge party censorship and tackle issues 
long considered taboo. See also Agim Popa, “The Methods of Ethical 
Dictatorship,” Rilindja Demokratike (Tirané), Mar. 30, 1991. 
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the Albanian people would imperil the regime's surviv- 
al. Instead, he tried to reinvigorate the communist sys- 
tem. Inamajor speech to the People’s Assembly on No- 
vember 13, Alia announced measures to strengthen 
the rule of law and separate the party from the state.? 
He declared that the constitution, which was promul- 
gated in 1976, would be revised to guarantee human 
rights, permit foreign investments, and allow the gov- 
ernment to accept foreign credits. He also said the APL 
would give up its constitutionally guaranteed monopoly 
of power. A new election law was approved that same 
day,'° giving mass organizations the right to put forth 
their own candidates in elections to the People’s As- 
sembly. Although ostensibly designed to institute a plu- 
ralistic political system, the bill in reality ensured the 
APL's supremacy, since the principles of all mass orga- 
nizations had to be consistent with those of the ruling 
party. In addition, senior communist officials headed 
the mass organizations. 


The emergence of an opposition. The APL exercised 
such tight control over the society and the tentacles of 
the Sigurimi were so pervasive that it was very difficult 
for an organized opposition to emerge. The interwar 
political elite had long ago been eliminated from the 
scene. The trade unions were under communist con- 
trol. This, plus the fact that 65 percent of the population 
lives in the countryside, made the emergence of an Al- 
banian Lech Walesa almost impossible. Through peri- 
odic purges (particularly in the mid-1970’s, when the hi- 
erarchy of the country’s cultural, economic, and military 
establishments was decimated) and the official aboli- 
tion of religion, Hoxha had tried to prevent the emer- 
gence of any competing power centers. And the intelli- 
gentsia was slow in recovering from the purges in its 
ranks. Any instances of public defiance of the authori- 
ties were more or less spontaneous and were concen- 
trated in the urban areas. 

Alia's attitude toward the intellectuals was ambigu- 
ous. While he considered their support vital for the suc- 
cess of his policies, Alia recognized that their agenda 
differed radically from his. In expanding their freedom 
of expression, the Albanian leader expected the intel- 
lectuals to defend the APL's policies, especially in inter- 
views and contacts with foreigners. "' 

Despite these inauspicious conditions, an opposition 


°*Tirané Domestic Service, Nov. 13, 1990, translated in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, 
DC—hereafter, FB/S-EEU), Nov. 14, 1990, pp. 2-4. 

'°Tirané Domestic Service, Nov. 13, 1990, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Nov. 14, 
1990, p. 4. 

"See Ismail Kadare, Nga njé dhjetor né tjietrin (From One December to 
Another), Paris, Fayard, 1991, pp. 131-39. 


movement began to coalesce around the intellectuais, 
who were encouraged by the role their counterparts 
played in the East European revolution. Moreover, in 
late 1989 and early 1990, the establishment of noncom- 
munist political parties by ethnic Albanians in Yugosla- 
via and their demands for free elections galvanized re- 
form forces in Albania. If intellectuals in Kosovo, which 
was under virtual occupation by the Serbian police and 
the Yugoslav army, were beginning to act as the genu- 
ine defenders of their people, could anything less be 
expected from intellectuals in Albania? 

The first signs of stirring among Albania’s intellectu- 
als appeared in late 1989 with the publication of a novel 
criticizing human-rights violations by the Ministry of In- 
ternal Affairs—one of the most important pillars of com- 
munist power. The author, Neshat Tozaj, was careful 
not to criticize the APL, but the reader could easily infer 
from the novel that the ultimate responsibility for the re- 
pression lay with the country’s communist leaders. '2 
Other intellectuals, such as Ismail Kadare, YIli Popa, 
and Sali Berisha, took advantage of what appeared to 
be a mild relaxation of APL’s controls in the cultural sec- 
tor to express views that until then had been anathema- 
tized by the ruling party. They as well as other estab- 
lishment intellectuals lamented the violation of human 
rights, advocated an opening up of the country, and 
pushed for genuine political and economic reforms. 
Although reform-minded intellectuals apparently shared 
similar views on the most critical issues facing the 
nation, they did not coalesce into an organized group. 
Neither did they have a recognized leader. 

Some observers believe the intellectuals were too 
slow in articulating and publicly presenting their views. 
Uk Bugpapaj, a young writer and translator, maintains 
that the intelligentsia failed the test. At a meeting Alia 
held with intellectuals in August 1990, only Sali Berisha 
confronted the President openly with the demand for 
political pluralism. Bugpapaj says that if the intellectu- 
als had taken a tougher position at the meeting, Alia 
might have given permission for the creation of inde- 
pendent political parties. Kadare, on the other hand, 
maintains that the meeting with the President was high- 
ly charged and that in his opening remarks Alia, who was 
accompanied by Gjoni, brushed aside suggestions that 
he permit political pluralism. Kadare also claims that the 
Sigurimi had compiled a list of more than 100 intellectuals 
to be arrested at the most propitious occasion. The list re- 
portedly included prominent personalities such as Ka- 
dare, Berisha, Tozaj, Popa, economist Gramoz Pash- 
ko, writer Besnik Mustafaj, and the chief editor of the 


'2Neshat Tozaj, Thikat (Knives), Tirané, “Naim Frashéri,” 1989. 
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youth newspaper Zéri i Rinisé, Remzi Lani.'* 

Kadare’s defection to France in October 1990 was a 
major blow to Alia and a clear indication that the intel- 
lectuals were disappointed with the slow pace of re- 
form. Although there was a period of uncertainty about 
whether the authorities would take measures against 
the intellectuals, some writers publicly expressed sup- 
port for Kadare in an unprecedented defiance of the re- 
gime.'* Berisha, who in September had published an 
article denouncing in unusually harsh terms conserva- 
tives blocking the democratization of Albania, '° public- 
ly asserted that only political pluralism could provide 
solutions to the country’s growing problems. '® Musta- 
faj, writing in Drita, the organ of the League of Writers, 
indicated that intellectuals were extremely concerned 
about the situation in the country but, despite Alia’s 
calls for an open debate, were encountering difficulties 
in publicizing their views. Denouncing conservative 
and dogmatic forces, Mustafaj asserted that only 
through a free exchange of ideas and a free debate 
would Albania be able to find the best solution to the 
challenges confronting it. '’ 


The Rise of Opposition Parties 


On December 8, 1990, students organized a demon- 
stration at Tirané University. Their initial demands (for 
better living conditions) were nonpolitical. Police inter- 
vened but failed to break up the demonstration. While 
there is no evidence to suggest that the intellectuals 
had organized the demonstration, on December 9, Be- 
risha, who had witnessed police beating up the stu- 
dents, joined the demonstrators. A new list of demands 
was issued that included calls for political pluralism. 
Serving as an intermediary between the demonstrators 
and Alia, Berisha skillfully exploited the crisis in an at- 
tempt to force the APL to permit the creation of other 
parties.'® Support for the students grew rapidly, con- 
fronting Alia with a daunting choice: either use the 


'SKadare, op. cit., p. 87. 

See Elez Biberaj, “[|smail Kadare] Helping Democracy from Afar,” The 
World and | (Washington, DC), April 1991, pp. 380-89. 

‘Sali Berisha, “Democracy and Humanism: An Inseparable Pair,” 
Bashkimi, Sept. 17, 1990, pp. 2-3. 

'®Z6ri i Popullit, Nov. 18, 1990. 

'’Besnik Mustafaj, “Dealing with the Question: Where Is the Voice of the 
Intelligentsia?” Drita (Tirané), Nov. 18, 1990. 

'8Berisha says he joined the students as soon as he was informed of the 
demonstrations following a trip abroad. In an interview with a foreign journalist, 
Berisha says he told the students, “We are intellectuals, and intellectuals 
possess only one weapon, well-argued facts, which do not work in the street, 
but in a dialogue. Therefore, if you listen to me and believe me, we can 
achieve much.” Quoted in Nova Makedonija (Skopje), Dec. 25, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Jan. 3, 1991, pp. 3-5. 


A March 1997 rally in Tirané University’s Democracy 
Square in support of striking students. Among the 
signs is one calling for “Freedom and Democracy.” 


—Eastfoto. 


armed forces to suppress the demonstrations or ac- 
cept demands for political pluralism. He convened an 
extraordinary meeting of the Central Committee to dis- 
cuss the rapidly deteriorating situation. Reformists in 
the Central Committee evidently prevailed, and the use 
of force was rejected. '? 

Four days after the demonstrations began, Alia re- 
ceived a group of students to inform them that their de- 
mands would be met.®° On December 12, the Demo- 
cratic Party was created—the first Albanian opposition 
party in the post-World War II period. Addressing a 
crowd of more than 100,000 people in Tirané, Berisha, 
who was later chosen chairman of the party, spoke of a 
new beginning for Albania. He said the Democratic 
Party would struggle for the establishment of a pluralis- 
tic system based on the rule of law, full respect for hu- 


'8See the series by former APL Central Committee member and former 
leader of the youth organization Mehmet Elezi, “The Intellectual and 
Demo(Bureau)cracy,” Zéri i Rinisé, May 11, 15, and 29, and June 1, 1991. 

2°Alia’s meeting with the students came exactly one year after he had 
publicly brushed aside growing speculation that communism in Albania, too, 
would collapse. In a speech to the Trade Unions Council on December 11, 
1989, Alia said: “There are people abroad who ask: Will processes like those 
taking place in Eastern Europe also occur in Albania? We answer firmly 
and categorically: No, they will not occur in Albania. The crisis that is 
sweeping the countries in the East is the crisis of a definite community, the 
crisis of what used to be called the socialist community, but not the crisis of 
socialism as theory and practice. Consequently, the events taking place 
there have nothing to do with us.” Tirané Domestic Service in Albanian, 
Dec. 12, 1989, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 14, 1989, pp. 1-4. 
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man rights, and a free market economy. Berisha also 
touched a very sensitive issue that had been almost to- 
tally ignored by communist politicians—the question of 
ethnic Albanians in Yugoslavia. Denouncing the Serbi- 
an repression in Kosovo, Berisha declared: “The Dem- 
ocratic Party of Albania cannot accept the division of 
the Albanian nation as eternal; therefore, it will struggle 
by peaceful means and within the context of the pro- 
cesses of integration in Europe to realize their rights for 
progress and national unity.”*' 

Berisha, a 47-year-old cardiologist trained in France, 
comes from the northeastern district of Tropojé, located 
on the border with Kosovo. Although he was a member 
of the APL—a necessary precondition for anyone aspir- 
ing to higher education in Hoxha’s Albania—he has an 
unblemished past. The region he comes from had been 
under brutal repression by the communists throughout 
the postwar period and is the most underdeveloped 
area inthe country. Moreover, his background and pro- 
fessional service have given him a unique insight into 
the dreary life of ordinary Albanians, especially those 
living in the countryside. Berisha first attracted attention 
in May 1990 with an interview in which he sharply criti- 
cized aspects of the APL’s domestic and foreign poli- 
cy.2* Before the outbreak of student demonstrations 
in Tirané, he had become one of Albania’s most out- 
spoken intellectuals, which earned him the wrath of 
communist conservatives. 

Under Berisha’s leadership, the Democratic Party 
rapidly expanded its following, emerging as the most 
important opposition force. All over the country, rallies 
were organized in which Democratic Party activists de- 
nounced the failings of the communist system. Berisha 
assembled an impressive group of young intellectuals 
who put together a credible alternative program to that 
of the APL. The Democratic Party called for an overhaul 
of Albania’s centrally planned economy, a thorough- 
going privatization, and the adoption of new legislation 
aimed at attracting foreign investments. It insisted that 
only radical reforms would lead to the reinvigoration of 
Albania. 

The emergence of the Democratic Party was fol- 
lowed by that of the Republican, Agrarian, Ecological, 
National Unity, and Social Democratic parties; Omonia, 
an organization representing the ethnic Greek commu- 
nity; and the Independent Trade Unions. The Republi- 
can Party is the second largest opposition party, with 
branches in all the districts of the country. However, it 
has been plagued by factional infighting and allega- 


=" Rilindja Demokratike, Jan. 5, 1991. 
22Drita, May 20, 1990. 


A Democratic Party election rally held in Tirané on 
March 29, 1997. 


—AP/Wideworld. 


tions that some of its leaders have close ties with senior 
APL officials.29 On the eve of the March 31, 1991, elec- 
tions, the Republican Party leadership urged voters to 
support President Alia. In contrast to the Democratic 
Party’s proposal for radical reforms, the Republican 
Party advocates a gradual approach.** The other par- 
ties do not enjoy significant popular allegiance. 


Communists in Disarray 


The decision to permit the establishment of other po- 
litical parties created an entirely new environment for 
the APL. Although the communists still controlled all le- 
vers of power, their authority came into serious ques- 
tion. The extent of anticommunist feelings became evi- 
dent with the outbreak of violent demonstrations in mid- 


*3Gafur Mugo and Shpétim Spahiu, “The Truth About the Creation of the 
Republican Party,” Bashkimi, July 22, 1991. 

*4See the brochure Partia Republikane Shqiptare (The Albanian 
Republican Party), Tirané, January 1991; and Republika, June 23, 1991. 
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December in Shkodér, Kavajé, Durrés, and Elbasan 
only days after Alia had accepted student demands to 
institute political pluralism. Demonstrators attacked 
and burned party and government headquarters, 
stormed libraries and burned Hoxha’'s books, and 
Caused enormous material damage. Security forces 
and the army needed several days to restore order. Po- 
litical unrest and continued economic decline forced 
thousands more Albanians to flee their country. During 
late December and early January, more than 10,000 Al- 
banians fled to Greece alone. 

In late December, the APL held a national confer- 
ence and adopted a reformist election program. After 
having rejected for years any movement in the direction 
of capitalism, the APL now endorsed a pluralistic polliti- 
cal system, protection of human rights, and freedom of 
religion, and committed itself to implement reforms that 
were to lead to the emergence of a free market econ- 
omy.° Several reformists were selected as full or can- 
didate members of the Central Committee, including 
economists Fatos Nano and Yili Bufi, and former editor 
of the party daily Zéri i Popullit, Spiro Dede. In addition, 
the APL attempted to discard its Stalinist image. The 
last statue of Stalin in Tirané was removed on Decem- 
ber 21, and the Soviet dictator's name was removed 
from all institutions. Hoxha’s widow, Nexhmije, re- 
signed as chairwoman of the Democratic Front. 

However, Alia came under serious criticism from two 
sides. While the opposition and reformists within the 
APL castigated him for failing to make a clean break 
with the past, conservatives accused him of leading the 
country to anarchy and warned of an impeding civil 
war. Alia had to tread with great caution, but he dis- 
played significant political skill in manipulating both 
sides. While refusing to repudiate Hoxha, he acknowl- 
edged that mistakes had been made in the past, but 
added that the blame had to be shared by the entire 
party. On the other hand, he pledged to proceed with 
the full democratization of the country’s political and 
economic life. He secured an agreement from the op- 
position to end labor unrest until May in return for post- 
poning the elections (originally scheduled for February 
10), which the opposition sought to give it more time to 
organize. 

Alia’s actions during this period suggest that his main 
objective was to ensure his election as president by the 
new People’s Assembly. This was part of his effort to 
distance himself from the party, which he had appar- 
ently come to believe was a spent force. The draft con- 
stitution prepared by a special commission appointed 


87 6ri i Popullit, Jan. 3, 1991. 


by Alia provided extensive powers to the president. For 
their part, the official media began to portray Alia as a 
true national figure, above party affiliations. 

But Alia's ambiguous stand satisfied neither the re- 
formers nor the conservatives. In early February, stu- 
dents in Tirané went on a strike demanding the removal 
of Hoxha’s name from the university. When their de- 
mand was not met, more than 700 students and faculty 
members declared a hunger strike. The authorities 
adopted an inflexible position. The Council of Ministers 
rejected the student demand, a position also endorsed 
by the APL Central Committee on February 19.7° On 
February 20, more than 100,000 people gathered in the 
center of Tirané and toppled Hoxha’s monument. Dem- 
onstrators in other cities also toppled the dictator's stat- 
ues. The government abruptly reversed itself and re- 
moved Hoxha’s name from Tirané University.2” 

Conservatives were also mobilizing their forces. The 
old guard, including Prime Minister Adil Carcani, sanc- 
tioned the formation of an organization called “The En- 
ver Hoxha Voluntary Activists’ Union.” In a message to 
Alia, leaders of the organization accused opposition 
forces of destabilizing the country and vowed to defend 
Hoxha’s name and legacy.”® In addition, Alia was sum- 
moned by disgruntled military and security officials to 
the headquarters of the Ministry of Internal Affairs to ex- 
plain why he had failed to take measures to prevent the 
removal of Hoxha’s statue in Tirané. Alia reportedly re- 
sponded that he had ordered the police and security 
forces to open fire on the demonstrators. (At the 10th 
Congress of the APL, in June 1991, the former minister 
of internal affairs, Hekuran Isai, said he did not carry out 
Alia’s order because he feared a major massacre.)*? 

Meanwhile, “The Enver Hoxha Voluntary Activists’ 
Union” organized rallies all over the country, threat- 
ened to have its supporters march on Tirané and de- 
clare the city of Vloré (where Albanian patriots pro- 
claimed the country’s independence in 1912) as the 
new capital, and demanded that Hoxha’s statue be re- 
stored in Tirané. The “Enverists,” as members of the 
group were called, enjoyed the support of local com- 
munists and some elements within the armed forces. 
Military vehicles were reportedly used to transport 
Hoxha supporters to different rallies. Hoxha’s statues 
were restored in many places. Alia was denounced as 
a ‘traitor, and there were calls to outlaw the Democrat- 


6lbid., Feb. 20, 1991. 

27For coverage of the toppling of Hoxha’s statue, see Bashkimi, Feb. 21, 
1991; and Rilindja Demokratike, Feb. 23, 1991, pp. 1-2. 

?876ri i Popullit, Feb. 20, 1991. 

2°Dylber Hoxha, “Hekuran Isai Refutes Ramiz Alia,” Rilindja 
Demokratike, June 19, 1991. See also Goxha, “A Little Light on a Dark 
Department,” loc. cit. 
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ic Party and arrest its leaders. There were also reports 
that the military was arming the “Enverists.’”°° At the mil- 
itary academy in Tirané, clashes between APL and the 
opposition resulted in four deaths, and a group of offi- 
cers issued an ultimatum to Alia demanding the resto- 
ration of Hoxha’s monuments.*' In fact, clashes be- 
tween communists and opposition activists were 
reported in many areas around the country. Democrat- 
ic Party activists were physically attacked and beaten 
up. Albania appeared on the verge of civil war. 

In an address to the nation, Alia tried to reassure con- 
servatives of his continued loyalty to Hoxha: 


| wish to stress once again that Enver Hoxha is an 
historical personality with strong roots in the people, 
and that history does not judge with the mentality of 
manipulated crowds. Statues may be removed, but 
the figure of Enver Hoxha cannot be toppled because 
he personifies the biography of the people and the 
history of the new Albania. The APL and the entire Al- 
banian people are proud to have had a leader like 
Comrade Enver.°? 


Alia then announced he was assuming personal con- 
trol over the country. He appointed a nine-member 
presidential council, whose members, with the excep- 
tion of Fatos Nano, were renowned hard-liners. For 
days, Alia, with such conservatives as Carcani, Nexh- 
mije Hoxha, Haxhi Lleshi, and Xhelil Gjoni at his side, 
met with Hoxha supporters and tried to reassure them. 
He took no action against “The Enver Hoxha Voluntary 
Activists Union,” whose members terrorized the nation 
for weeks. He said that the contentious issue of Hoxha’s 
monuments would be decided by the newly elected 
People’s Assembly or by a national referendum. At the 
same time, he reached an agreement with opposition 
parties according to which they promised to suspend 
all activities relating to Hoxha’s name and monuments 
during the election campaign. 

However, the president made some concessions to 
the reformers. After the resignation of Prime Minister 
Carcani, Fatos Nano was allowed to form a new govern- 
ment, which retained only four ministers from the previ- 
ous government. 


35°F or details on the “Enverists” and their objectives, see Albert Shala, 
“On ‘The Society of Enver's Volunteers’,” Zéri i Popullit, June 30, 1991. At 
many rallies, Hoxha supporters reportedly shouted slogans against 
Kosovo, blaming ethnic Albanians in Yugoslavia for having exported political 
pluralism to Albania. See the article by Mehmet Elezi in ibid., Feb. 28, 
1991. 

3'David Binder, “Albania’s Hard-Liners and Democracy Backers Battle 
for Control, The New York Times, Feb. 24, 1991. 

276ri i Popullit, Feb. 21, 1991. 


Although the tense political situation caused more 
than 20,000 Albanians to flee to Italy, the events 
strengthened, albeit temporarily, Alia’s position. He 
skillfully played off the conservative and reformist 
camps against each other. Many people as well as the 
official media emphasized Alia’s indispensability as the 
only person able to guide Albania through the difficult 
transition period. In an emotional plea, Mehmet Elezi, 
the former leader of the youth organization who had re- 
signed from the APL, called on the Albanians to rally 
around Alia, adding that he was the only leader accept- 
able to all sides.°° As noted above, even the Republi- 
can Party urged its supporters to vote for Alia in the up- 
coming elections. 


The APL’s Pyrrhic Electoral Victory 


The election campaign took place in a _ highly 
charged political atmosphere. The APL, using the enor- 
mous resources at its disposal, launched a well-coordi- 
nated campaign against the opposition. It re-imposed 
tight control over radio and television. In addition, gov- 
ernment control of newsprint, supplies, and distribution 
severely limited the circulation of Rilindja Demokratike 
and Republika, thus complicating opposition efforts to 
get their message across, especially in the country- 
side. Voters in some parts of the country were not famil- 
iar with opposition programs. Having apparently writ- 
ten off most urban areas, where the Democratic Party 
enjoyed overwhelming support, the APL concentrated 
its Campaign among the peasants. 

On the eve of the elections, the APL tried to manipu- 
late the electorate with the announcement of several 
highly publicized decisions. The regime permitted en- 
larged private plots, and peasants were allowed unlim- 
ited ownership of livestock. Hundreds of political pris- 
oners were released, and foreign journalists and 
officials were invited to observe the elections. The op- 
position was accused of attempting to sell the country 
to foreigners and bring back the old landlords. The cam- 
paign against Democratic Party candidates reached a 
hysterical pitch. And interviews with foreign visitors were 
distorted to reflect support for Alia and the APL.*4 

From the beginning of the campaign, opposition par- 
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34For example, the Albanian state television distorted an interview with 
Senator Dennis DeConcini, head of a US Helsinki Commission delegation that 
visited Albania to observe the elections. Although DeConcini held a news 
conference in Tirané denying he had made remarks supportive of the 
communist regime, Albanian television and the communist-controlled 
newspapers failed to carry the correction. See DeConcini's letter to the editor, 
The Washington Post, Apr. 14, 1991. 
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ties warned that the election process would not be free 
and fair.2° Elections were to be held less than four 
months after the regime permitted the formation of op- 
position parties, and these parties had very limited re- 
sources and no time to build nationwide organizations. 
The election law was approved in November 1990, be- 
fore opposition parties were permitted to function, and 
was Clearly designed to ensure the electoral success of 
the APL. 


The new government. |n the election, the APL won 
169 of the 250 seats in the People’s Assembly. The 
Democratic Party won 75 seats; Omonia, 5 seats; and 
the National Veterans’ Organization, 1 seat. The elec- 
tion results reflected serious polarization in Albanian 
society. The APL achieved an overwhelming victory in 
the countryside, which was a function of the strict con- 
trol exercised by the party over the Albanian peasantry. 
By contrast, Democratic Party candidates won in all the 
major cities. The APL’s candidates in Tirané, including 
Alia, foreign minister Muhamet Kapllani, and party sec- 
retary Spiro Dede, suffered humiliating defeats. 

One day after the elections, Gjoni, one of the most 
conservative members of the APL Politburo, told a 
news conference that the election results showed that 
the Albanians still had faith in Marxism-Leninism.°® But 
although the communists had won the elections, the 
fact that the four-month old Democratic Party won 38 
percent of the popular vote?’ was an ominous sign for 
the future of the APL. 

Although the APL enjoyed a majority in the People’s 
Assembly, cracks soon appeared in the ranks of com- 
munist deputies as many reformists aligned them- 
selves with the opposition on some critical issues. One 
of the first items on the parliament's agenda was the de- 
bate on a new constitution. The People’s Assembly re- 
jected the draft constitution, and called for the creation 
of anew commission that was to submit a new draft by 
the end of 1991. In the meantime, the People’s Assem- 
bly approved aLaw on Constitutional Provisions, which 
supersedes the 1976 Constitution and will be in force 
until a new constitution is promulgated. The document 
endorses political pluralism and a multiparty system, 
and guarantees human rights and the equality of all 
forms of ownership—state, collective, and private. It 
limits the powers of the president, who is elected by the 
legislature for a five-year term. The People’s Assembly 
is given substantial authority in defining “the main di- 
rections of the internal and foreign policy of the state.” It 
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is also to control the activity of radio, television, and the 
official news agency ATA. The Law on Constitutional 
Provisions prohibits party activity in the defense, inter- 
nal affairs, justice, and foreign affairs ministries.°° 

As expected, Alia was elected president; thereafter, 
in conformity with recent changes in the constitution, he 
resigned all party posts. He then named Nano to forma 
new government, but although Nano submitted a re- 
formist program of economic and social change, within 
weeks it became evident that the communists could not 
govern the country without the acquiescence of the op- 
position. The Independent Trade Unions organized a 
general strike on May 15, demanding wage increases 
of 50 percent and better working conditions. In addi- 
tion, the unions insisted the government arrest and put 
on trial security officials responsible for the shooting 
deaths on April 2 of four people who were among a 
crowd in Shkodér protesting the delay in announcing fi- 
nal election results. Nano declared that the government 
was practically bankrupt and could not meet the de- 
mands for wage increases. The strike spread to involve 
as many as 350,000 workers and paralyzed the coun- 
try. Miners at Valias, near Tirané, staged a hunger 
strike, which led to demands for the resignation of the 
government. Alia, who throughout the three-week crisis 
had maintained a low profile, withdrew his support of 
Nano. After less than two months in office, the govern- 
ment was forced to resign. 


Changes in the APL. Meanwhile, Alia’s resignation as 
first secretary of the party and his failure to designate a 
successor precipitated a frantic struggle for power within 
the APL. The March elections appeared to strengthen the 
conservative wing of the party and Gjoni in particular, 
who was elevated to full membership in the Politburo in 
the wake of the embassy incident in July 1990 and had 
emerged as Alia’s right-hand man. Gjoni appeared 
poised to become the next party leader. On the sixth 
anniversary of Hoxha's death, the party daily—reflect- 
ing the strong influence of the hard-liners—published 
an editorial hailing the former dictator as a great leader. 
Ignoring the disastrous consequences of Hoxha’s poli- 
cies, the editorial bluntly asserted that there was no 
need for the APL to apologize to the Albanian people 
since it owed them “neither a material nor a moral 
debt.’’%? Alia joined Nexhmije Hoxha, Carcani, and oth- 
er hard-liners in laying a wreath at the former party lead- 
er’s grave.*° 

Alia’s actions, on the eve of the 10th APL Congress, 
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could not but distress party reformists, who were call- 
ing for a reappraisal of the party’s past. In a clear affront 
to the hard-liners, reformist party secretary Dede said 
in an interview that the party must take full blame for the 
crises facing the country.*' He deplored the excesses 
of the past, adding that “it would be to the party's good 
if it were to criticize itself and seek public forgiveness 
for all cases of injustice, excesses, unjustified and un- 
deserved punishments, etc.” Dede, a prominent jour- 
nalist who had been elevated to the party's Secretariat 
in December 1990, echoed opposition calls that mea- 
sures be taken against all officials who had abused 
their positions—a direct threat to all members of the 
Politburo. 

The APL convened its 10th Congress on June 10. 
Traditionally, the keynote address was delivered by the 
first secretary. Since Alia had resigned this post, the 
task fell to Gjoni, raising speculation that he would be- 
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come the party's leader. Surprisingly, Gjoni criticized 
the main aspects of Hoxha’s domestic and foreign poli- 
cies, including the emphasis on the class struggle, full 
collectivization of agriculture, the country’s self-reli- 
ance policy, and the isolation of Albania from the out- 
side world, although he tempered his criticism of Hoxha 
by saying that the late dictator had many merits. In ad- 
dition, Gjoni criticized members of the Politburo for 
abusing their official positions. He attacked Alia, saying 
he had been too slow in initiating reforms and had toler- 
ated corruption and abuses on the part of Politburo 
members.*? The arch conservative was speaking from 
a moderate reformist position. 

It is not clear why Gjoni was selected to give the key- 
note address. It is very likely that this speech represent- 
ed a tactical move on the part of the hard-liners, who 
were willing to accept a mild rebuke in return for having 
Gjoni, a relative newcomer to the Politburo who could 
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not be blamed for past leadership policies, elected par- 
ty leader. In a surprise development, however, the con- 
servatives suffered a humiliating defeat. Nano, the re- 
formist economist who only days earlier had been 
forced to resign as prime minister, was elected chair- 
man of the party. The new leadership consisted almost 
entirely of young reformists. Former members of the Po- 
litburo were condemned by the congress, and nine of 
them were even expelled from the party. Seeking to pol- 
ish the communists’ tarnished image, the 10th Con- 
gress changed the name of the APL to the Socialist Par- 
ty, and replaced the Politburo with a 15-member 
Presidency and the Central Committee with an 81- 
member Steering Committee.*? 

The new leadership moved fast to distance itself and 
the party from the APL and its failed policies. Zéri i Po- 
pullit dropped from its masthead the hammer-and-sickle 
insignia and the slogan “Proletarians of the World 
Unite!” It joined the opposition papers in exposing and 
denouncing the privileges, abuses, and corruption of 
the ruling elite—luxurious living quarters for top officials 
and their relatives, villas in resort areas, fancy cars, 
travel and medical treatment abroad, special stores, 
and unlimited access to imported goods.** The paper 
did not even spare Hoxha’s family. There had been per- 
sistent reports that communist leaders had deposited 
large amounts of cash in foreign banks. To Nexhmije 
Hoxha’'s claim that her family had lived a simple life, 
“Enver Hoxha had no wealth, neither gold nor property, 
either at home or abroad,"*° Zéri i Popullit replied by 
disclosing that the Hoxhas lived in a house with 25 re- 
frigerators, 28 color televisions, and 19 telephone lines. 
The paper said the Hoxhas’ annual telephone bill alone 
amounted to “hundreds of thousands of dollars.’*° 
Bashkimi, citing official statistics, estimated that the 
hard currency spent on clothes and cosmetics for the 
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family of one Politburo member alone was equal to the 
wages of an average worker for 12 years.*” 

On July 3, the party published its new program. Jetti- 
soning the APL’s 50 years of Stalinism, the Socialist 
Party rejected Marxism-Leninism and abandoned the 
goal of creating a communist society. Reflecting the 
party's loss of confidence in communist ideals, the So- 
cialist Party identified itself with the principles advocat- 
ed by European social democratic parties. It also ex- 
pressed support for the creation of a market economy, 
but rejected the idea of shock therapy. It said reforms 
had to be introduced gradually. While advocating pri- 
vatization, the Socialist Party favored preservation of 
the agricultural cooperatives and retention of vital in- 
dustrial sectors under state control.*8 

Party leaders have gone out of their way to empha- 
size that the Socialist Party was qualitatively different 
from the APL.*? They have called for the rehabilitation of 
all party members unjustly persecuted in the past and 
have distanced the party from “The Enver Hoxha Volun- 
tary Activists’ Union.”°° But while stressing the new 
concept of socialism and repudiating the Marxist-Le- 
ninist nature of the party and its ideology, Socialist Party 
leaders have been unwilling to give up the substantial 
wealth and property they inherited from the APL. While 
the value of the buildings, publishing houses, and other 
assets the party owns is not Known, opposition sources 
estimate it amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars. In 
July, the communist-dominated People’s Assembly re- 
jected a bill introduced by the opposition to confiscate 
the party's property. 

In the wake of the 10th APL Congress, President 
Alia’s position was significantly undermined. His clos- 
est former Politburo colleagues were disgraced and 
are likely to face trial on charges of embezzlement, 
abuse of power, and corruption. Alia could well be 
charged with the same offenses. He had served in the 
Politburo since 1956 and was a member of Hoxha’s cir- 
cle of close advisers. With Hoxha having been publicly 
repudiated by his own party, Alia’s role in the many 
bloody purges, the Cultural Revolution in the 1960's, Al- 
bania’s isolation, etc., are likely to be closely scruti- 
nized. In the final analysis, he cannot escape responsi- 
bility for the exacerbation of the crisis since his 
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accession to power in 1985. Reports that he had or- 
dered the police to open fire against the demonstrators 
who toppled Hoxha’s monument in Tirané and allega- 
tions of his implication in the Shkodér events of April 2 
have led to increased demands for his resignation.°' 
Significantly, the Socialist Party has failed to come to 
his defense. Alia’s long-term political fortunes seem un- 
certain at best. 


The Coalition Government 


On June 4, Albanian political parties, taking advan- 
tage of Alia’s weakness and the chaos confronting the 
country, reached an agreement to form an interim coali- 
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tion government and to hold new elections in May or 
June 1992. The immediate consequences of the agree- 
ment were the end of the general strike, the lowering of 
political tensions, and the improvement of Albania’s pros- 
pects for foreign support. The new government also ac- 
ceded to demands for 50-percent wage increases. 
According to the agreement, ministers in the new 
government had to resign from their respective parties 
and were prohibited from running for office in the next 
elections.°* The communists’ choice for prime minister 
was YIli Bufi, a young and relatively unknown candidate 
member of the party's Central Committee who had 
served as minister of food since July 1990. He formed a 
government of experts dominated by noncommunists. 
But the communists managed to retain control of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of Public Or- 
der (formerly the Ministry of Internal Affairs). The Demo- 
cratic Party named seven ministers, including Gramoz 
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Pashko, a founding member of the party, as deputy 
prime minister and minister of economics, and Genc 
Ruli as minister of finance. The Democrats also named 
the minister of defense, Perikli Teta, a non-party air 
force officer. Representatives of other opposition par- 
ties received less-critical portfolios. 

In an address to the People’s Assembly on June 12, 
Prime Minister Bufi painted a grim picture of the situa- 
tion in the country and appealed for foreign assistance. 
He said the general strike had crippled the country. Key 
sectors of the economy were paralyzed, anarchy 
reigned in the countryside, the balance of payments 
deficit had reached $400 million, and there was a dan- 
gerous breakdown of public order.°° 

The agreement between the communists and the op- 
position parties symbolized a mutual determination to 
prevent the country from sinking into chaos. But even 
though it signified the end of 47 years of communist 
rule, the agreement was not without political risks for 
the opposition, especially the Democratic Party, which 
in April had declined former Prime Minister Nano’s offer 
to form a coalition government. Some opined that the 
opposition had “sold out” and was now ‘“‘collaborating” 
with the communists. Others apparently believed that 
the new government was about to collapse from the ef- 
fects of the general strike. Potentially more damaging to 
the Democratic Party was the fact that by taking charge 
of the economics and finance ministries, it had now be- 
come responsible for solving the nation’s intractable 
economic problems at a time when the communists 
control a majority in the People’s Assembly and can 
block the approval of legislation instituting reforms in 
the economy advocated by the Democratic Party. 

Berisha, as well as leaders of the other opposition 
parties, used two arguments to justify their participation 
in a government with the communists. First, they be- 
lieved that their participation in the government could 
forestall the country’s descent into anarchy, which was 
damaging the prospects for a peaceful transition to de- 
mocracy.°* Berisha told a foreign journalist that “We 
are on the edge of total catastrophe. The country is dis- 
integrating. We cannot wait anymore.” Second, the 
opposition joined the coalition government to forestall a 
possible effort by Alia to impose a state of emergency 
or a seizure of power by the military. 

The government moved to integrate itself with the 
outside world and seek its help in reforming the coun- 
try. Shortly after the People’s Assembly approved Bufi’s 
government, Albania was admitted as a full member to 
the CSCE and established ties with the European Com- 
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munity. Tirané also played host to a number of Western 
dignitaries, including US Secretary of State James Bak- 
er, who was given a massive and emotional welcome 
on June 22. Baker announced that the United States 
would give Albania approximately $6 million in aid, but 
that further US assistance would be made conditional 
on Albania’s taking concrete steps toward democracy 
and amarket economy.”© Italy, which has been most af- 
fected by the flow of Albanian refugees, granted Tirané 
more than $150 million in humanitarian and emergency 
economic aid. Greece and Turkey have pledged $20 
million each. The European Community and Saudi Ara- 
bia also have provided some humanitarian aid. 

While Western countries have been willing to grant 
humanitarian assistance, they have rejected Albanian 
requests for a large-scale infusion of cash because of 
the fear that massive aid would merely buttress the very 
system that needs reforming. Prime Minister Bufi has 
spoken in favor of amarket economy, but lacking broad 
political support, he has shied away from introducing 
the radical reforms needed to invigorate the economy 
and attract foreign investments. The state remains in 
charge of the economy. Enterprises are still managed 
the old way by communist-era holdovers whose profes- 
sional experience makes them ill-suited for the transi- 
tion to a market economy. Few inroads have been 
made in privatizing the economy. Albanian citizens 
have no capital, and thus far only a few small private 
shops and restaurants have been opened, usually with 
financial support from relatives abroad. Although the 
government has signed agreements with several West 
European and American firms to engage in off-shore oil 
exploration, foreign investment and the establishment 
of joint ventures to exploit Albania’s many natural re- 
sources and expand tourism have been slow to materi- 
alize because of the lack of political stability. 

In order to carry out significant reforms, thousands of 
officials and managers will have to be retrained and 
many of them replaced. One Albanian analyst has 
called for a total restructuring of the bureaucracy and 
the appointment of new and young cadres in leading 
positions.°’ However, the new government has been 
able to effect few changes in the government bureauc- 
racy below the very top. Western assistance will be 
needed to provide advice on how to set up accounting 
systems, frame laws protecting private property and 
foreign investments, run modern financial institutions, 
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and overhaul specific sectors of the economy, particu- 
larly Albania’s grossly inefficient oil industry and agri- 
culture. Albania also has a desperate need to modern- 
ize its food-distribution system to prevent widespread 
spoilage of food and grain. 

The authorities have announced that the Sigurimi, 
which had operated as a state within a state, is being 
dissolved.°? However, the question remains what will 
be done with the thousands of people who worked for 
the all-pervasive secret police. 

The implementation of genuine reforms will most like- 
ly have to await new elections and the restoration of a 
semblance of order and political stability. Perhaps the 
best that the interim government can do is muddle 
through or, more likely, muddle down. 

The coalition government faces numerous problems. 
Lawlessness all over the country has reached alarming 
proportions.°? On July 28, the Council of Ministers re- 
ported that as of mid-1991, exports had reached only 
22 percent and imports only 33 percent of their planned 
targets, and that industrial production had fallen by 50 
percent. It described the situation in the country as 
“dramatic.” In addition, the Council of Ministers said 
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that only weeks after the agreement on wage in- 
creases, many trade unions “have begun to demand 
new revisions of wages and to raise claims that would 
be palpably unrealizable within the foreseeable future 
even for a powerful economy, let alone a ravaged 
one.”©° The government's most pressing task is to ob- 
tain enough food and other consumer goods to prevent 
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59in many parts of the country, there has been a serious breakdown of 
order, prompting charges from the opposition that the communists are 
encouraging lawlessness as an excuse for a possible communist- 
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famine and keep the lid on popular dissatisfaction. Al- 
bania will have to spend at least $170 million to import 
foodstuffs to meet the population's basic needs 
through the end of 1991.°' 

The government is also faced with increasing de- 
mands for the return of or compensation for property 
seized by the communists after 1945. Disagreements 
over whether to compensate former property owners 
and the nature of the compensation that ought to be 
provided have further heightened tensions. While repri- 
vatization seems unavoidable, the prohibitive cost and 
the impracticality of settling the many property claims 
may force political parties to adopt a compromise that 
likely will be seen by most claimants as unfair. 

With regard to reprivatization of the land, uncertainty 
over ownership rights and the government's failure to 
devise a plan to cope with claims to the land have 
caused chaos in the countryside. The peasants have 
simply taken matters into their own hands by seizing 
land and livestock. Arguing that this highly contentious 
issue was likely to slow down the implementation of 
economic reform, the Democratic Party demanded full 
privatization of agriculture and the break-up of cooper- 
atives—an idea opposed by the Socialist Party. In July, 
the People’s Assembly passed a land law; however, it 
falls far short of what the opposition demanded. The law 
states that the government will distribute land free of 
charge to peasants, who will enjoy the right of owner- 
ship as long as they farm the property. The sale of land, 
however, is prohibited. In a move that is likely to exacer- 
bate tensions in the countryside, the document does 
not recognize the rights of previous owners.°* 


Conclusion 


The emergence of a pluralistic political system and 
the end of communist monopoly of power brought a 
sense of exhilaration to many Albanians. As the overall 
situation in the country has deteriorated, the sense of 
euphoria evoked by the crumbling of the communist or- 
der is giving way to frustration, anger, fear, and a som- 
ber contemplation of the realities and challenges of 
building a new system. Since July 1990, an estimated 
100,000 Albanians have fled their country, almost all of 
them illegally. The desperate attempt of some 20,000 
Albanians to flee to Italy in August 1991, after Rome had 
said it would not accept more refugees and had al- 
ready returned thousands to Albania, was a dramatic 
indication of the widespread desperation and loss of 
hope for a better future.°° 

The wrenching dismantlement of the command sys- 
tem is likely to lead to major social dislocations and will 
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involve high political risks. According to a poll conduct- 
ed in April 1991, the overwhelming majority of Albanian 
citizens believe the establishment of a genuine multi- 
party democracy and a market economy is essential to 
the country’s economic development. But while there 
seems to be wide agreement on the need for political 
reform, Albanians are divided over the pace of eco- 
nomic reform. A majority of urban-dwellers (52 percent) 
favored radical economic reforms, whereas rural- 
dwellers were equally divided between those who favor 
radical reform (46 percent) and those who favor gradu- 
al changes (46 percent).®* To move decisively toward a 
market economy, Albania will have to decentralize its 
decision-making process, privatize industry and agri- 
culture, free prices, and phase out state subsidies. But 
to do so at atime when goods are in short supply will ini- 
tially drive prices to astronomical levels, which could 
lead to social panic, riots, and political unrest. The re- 
moval of state subsidies will lead to inflation and bank- 
ruptcy of many enterprises, swelling the rolls of unem- 
ployed. The only political party willing to face head-on 
the need for radical economic reform is the Democratic 
Party; other opposition parties are charting a middle 
course between the Democratic Party and the Socialist 
Party (which has continued to equivocate on basic 
reform). 

The Democratic Party’s acquiescence in the coali- 
tion government does not indicate any lessening of its 
rivalry with the Socialist Party. With the economy at a 
standstill and the interim government practically para- 
lyzed, Berisha has called for early elections. This de- 
mand rests on the assumption that only a government 
with a broad popular mandate will be able to get the 
country out of its current predicament. Berisha has put 
together an ambitious program of economic reform, 
which calls for the privatization of state property, re- 
structuring in favor of the consumer sector, moderniz- 
ing the country’s outdated technologies, implementing 
the gradual convertibility of the /ek, and drastically re- 
ducing state expenditures. Berisha’s plan calls for rap- 
id change to a true market economy with real prices 
and private property. He evidently believes that aban- 
doning price controls and imposing monetary disci- 
pline could lead to the stabilization of the economy. In 
conjunction with these measures, the Democratic Party 
advocates the adaption of new, liberal legislation on 
foreign economic ties. The Socialist Party, by contrast, 
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still maintains that planning should continue to play an 
indispensable role. 

With the continuing decline of the communists, the 
Democratic Party has emerged as the most important 
political force in Albania. Berisha is a charismatic and 
highly popular leader, and many Albanians apparently 
consider him the best person to lead the country, re- 
invigorate it, and renew their confidence in themselves 
as apeople and anation. Nevertheless, he faces monu- 
mental tasks. His party’s power base is still concentrat- 
ed mainly in the urban areas—among workers, stu- 
dents, and intellectuals. The party has limited re- 
sources and faces an uphill battle in expanding its sup- 
port in the countryside. Significant blocks of potential 
voters—hundreds of thousands of people who suffered 
directly or indirectly from Hoxha’s repressive policies 
and who consider themselves to be the “real” demo- 
cratic opposition—remain distrustful of all political par- 
ties but are eager to play a role in rebuilding their coun- 
try. Despite its calls for the rehabilitation of all citizens 
persecuted by the communists and their full reintegra- 
tion in the country’s political, economic, and social life, 
the Democratic Party will have to display great political 
skill in coopting and mobilizing this increasingly vocal 
section of the society.°° 

In addition, the support of the labor movement will be 
Critical. Before the March elections, the Democratic 
Party practically controlled the labor movement, but the 
Independent Trade Unions are emerging as an inde- 
pendent political force whose support democrats can 
no longer take for granted. 

Other opposition parties, although trailing far behind 
the Democratic Party, are expanding their support. 
While the opposition parties are united in their stand 
against the Socialist Party and do not engage in polem- 
ics with each other, there seems to be very little actual 
cooperation among them. As the largest opposition 
party represented in the parliament, the Democratic 
Party is in the best position to build a coalition of opposi- 
tion forces. A united democratic opposition stands a 
good chance of winning the next election. 

In addition to formidable internal constraints, Alba- 
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nia’s transition will likely be adversely affected by the 
turmoil in Yugoslavia. Serbia's strongman Slobodan Mi- 
loSevi¢ has reduced ethnic Albanians in Kosovo to sec- 
ond-class citizens, having abolished the province's au- 
tonomy, dissolved the provincial parliament and 
government, and closed down Albanian-language ra- 
dio, television, and the daily newspaper Rilindja. Fol- 
lowing the outbreak of armed hostilities in Croatia, Ser- 
bian authorities have intensified their repression in 
Kosovo. In response, the Albanian government has ac- 
cused Serbia of planning genocide, and Alia has ap- 
pealed to the European Community, the UN Security 
Council, and the CSCE to intervene.®® Although Alba- 
nia is ill-prepared for a military confrontation with Yugo- 
slavia, the outbreak of an armed conflict in Kosovo will 
in all probability involve Albania. While Western coun- 
tries have attempted to mediate Serbia's conflict with 
Croatia, the more intractable problem presented by 
ethnic Albanians has been largely neglected, making it 
possible for Serbia to pursue with impunity a highly re- 
pressive policy in Kosovo. 

The Albanians have always been suspicious of their 
more powerful neighbors. With their economy in a 
shambles, many are concerned that a full opening up 
could lead to Albania’s being “bought out” by foreign- 
ers, especially the Italians, wno dominated the country 
during the interwar period and then annexed it in 1939. 
Although Tirané has welcomed the considerable hu- 
manitarian and economic assistance it has received 
from Italy, the Albanians fear Italian domination. Thus, 
they are increasingly turning to the United States and 
the European Community to help them build democrat- 
ic institutions and provide them with the skills neces- 
sary to operate a modern market economy. 

Carrying out radical economic reforms would be diffi- 
cult under the best of circumstances, but doing so 
against a backdrop of 47 years of Stalinist mismanage- 
ment and the resultant economic and social devasta- 
tion is almost impossible. Tirané will need grants and 
loans from foreign governments and international orga- 
nizations as well as their encouragement of private 
investment. If such Western economic assistance is 
withheld until reforms are well under way, this might 
have the unintended effect of dooming Albania’s 
democracy in its infancy. 


Kosova (Tirané), July 12, 1991. 
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Revolutions of 1989 


t the beginning of 1989, most specialists recog- 
nized the political and economic dangers facing 
the communist regimes of Eastern Europe. For- 
eign debt, loss of legitimacy, weakening of support 
from the Soviet Union, and the pathologies of central 
planning were only the most obvious and well-known 
deficiencies of the region. However, these weaknesses 
did not seem to be significantly undermining the ability 
of most East European regimes to maintain control over 
their societies. Even in Poland, where roundtable dis- 
cussions led to the stunning elections of June 1989, ne- 
gotiations had been stalled for four months and legal- 
ization of Solidarity faced serious opposition among 
party leaders. The other countries of Eastern Europe 
seemed no closer to real reform than they had been in 
1970 or 1980. In the German Democratic Republic, 
Erich Honecker was trying to avoid perestroyka by ig- 
noring it. A smooth transition of power from Gustav Hu- 
sak to Milos Jakes in Czechoslovakia had produced no 
change in the strict social controls that had been in 
force since 1968. Romania's dictator Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu, despite having ruined the country’s already 
weak economy, had little trouble crushing the few 
brave but isolated dissidents. And in Bulgaria, Todor 
Zhivkov continued to propagate purposefully ineffec- 
tive reform proposals. 
One year later, Eastern Europe was unrecognizable. 
Not only was Honecker replaced, but the Berlin Wall 
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was down and what had been called East Germany 
was on a headlong path toward becoming eastern Ger- 
many. Hitherto illegal Solidarity had formed a govern- 
ment in Poland and had begun to apply shock therapy 
to the country’s moribund economy. Vaclav Havel, al- 
most straight from prison, was president of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Czechs were greeting historical videos of 
their former leaders with a devastating response: 
laughter. Ceausescu was dead, and Zhivkov was 
gone. If one believes that a widespread change in gov- 
ernment personnel, coupled with a total rejection of the 
philosophy of the previous system, dynamic efforts to 
utterly transform an economic system, and the creation 
of a new social basis for rule constitute a revolution— 
whatever the level of violence—then 1989 was a year of 
revolution, or at least a year in which the necessary be- 
ginnings of a revolutionary transformation took place. 

Now, only two years later, our memories of the revolu- 
tions of 1989 have become dominated by conventional 
wisdoms about the fate of communism, the failures of 
centralized planning, and the virtues of Western policy, 
while the efforts of the East Europeans to right them- 
selves, so to speak, increasingly are greeted with 
yawns. Before the thrilling moments of 1989 lose all 
their freshness, therefore, it seems appropriate to at- 
tempt a sketch of what lessons those dramatic and un- 
anticipated events might hold for students of Eastern 
Europe. 

There is little doubt what the greatest lesson of 1989 
is: communism failed. This failure was not a parochial 
event limited in its significance to Eastern Europe, to the 
resolution of the cold war, or to Western policy initia- 
tives, but rather it was amoment of global importance in 
the family of most important events of the last few hun- 
dred years. These long-term phenomena do not have a 
satisfactory general name, even though we all know 
how fundamental they are. We can call them the indus- 
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trial revolution, modernization, the great transforma- 
tion, the single transition, the emergence of capitalism, 
or the energy revolution, but whatever name they go by, 
the unprecedented economic and social changes they 
have brought about in just a few generations have 
forced every human society to find new ways of orga- 
nizing itself. In my view, three basic genres of solutions 
to the fundamental challenges of the past few hundred 
years, all first broached in the 18th century, have been 
tried in the 20th century: the anti-rationalist genre, the 
hyper-rationalist genre, and the pluralist genre. 

By the first of these, | mean those movements of rage 
and rejection from the first half of the 20th century that 
craved the power of the great transformation—the 
technology, the military strength, and the standard of 
living—but rejected the economic calculus of market 
capitalism and the political calculus of parliamentary 
democracy. Instead they espoused what Thomas 
Mann called ‘a highly technical romanticism,” adopt- 
ing Friedrich Schelling’s view that the universe contains 
“a primal, non-rational force that can be grasped only 
by the intuitive power of men of imaginative genius.” 
Nazism and fascism repudiated the 18th-century 
bases of middle-class culture for what they believed 
were the superior principles of mass culture, rejecting 
reason for power, individuality for sacro egoismo, virtue 
for vainglory, transparency for obscurantism, constitu- 
tions for the FlUhrerprinzip, humanitarianism for racial 
fanaticism, objectivity for prejudice, and, in the end, the 
guillotine for the gas chamber. 

The hyper-rational genre, on the other hand, moved 
in the opposite direction by routinizing the application 
of reason into a rigid political formula. Stalinism is the 
reductio ad absurdum of Descartes’ assertion that we 
humans can “render ourselves the masters and pos- 
sessors of nature,” a dream that found a confident echo 
as late as 1961 in the statement of the Hungarian author 
who wrote that socialism was on the verge of ‘the final 
maneuvers . . . for the ultimate conquest of the material 
world.”2 In the 20th century, the agent for accomplish- 
ing this end was first the Leninist vanguard party sus- 
tained by its allegedly scientific (i.e., rational) under- 
standing of human history, then the vanguard of the 
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vanguard, and finally the great leader, who imposed 
himself as the ultimate source of human rationality that 
was to transform the world. 

The third genre is pluralism, which, in contrast to the 
other two genres, is not so much a system as it is an in- 
determinate set of political devices for structuring pro- 
cess. Because pluralist institutions are based on the 
prosaic observation that human beings are fallible and 
liable to contention, they are designed to prevent any 
“primal non-rational force” or “vanguard scientific par- 
ty” from directing the affairs of society for very long. 
This does not mean they will not err, but it does mean 
that they will change—not immediately, not easily, and 
often with a great deal of pain and political struggle, not 
to mention cant and humbug. Pluralism’s balanced and 
multilayered political configurations and processes, 
variety of ownership forms, diversity of associational 
possibilities, and openness of public discourse have 
proven flexible enough to match the protean surge of 
economic and social development that has character- 
ized the past 200 years. 

Without going into any detail, it seems to me that the 
experience of the 20th century has taught us something 
about political organization that we did not know when 
the century began, namely that both the anti-rationalist 
and the hyper-rationalist genres are incapable of suc- 
cessfully solving the problems posed by rapid social 
and economic change. The year 1945 revealed the 
bankruptcy of the anti-rationalist genre, and 1989 dem- 
onstrated the bankruptcy of the hyper-rationalist genre. 
The message of the 20th century is not, as some ob- 
servers would have us believe, that pluralism is the final 
answer to the challenges of modernity and that history 
is over. Indeed, the paradox of Francis Fukuyama’s no- 
torious claim of two years ago is that the “end of history” 
has occurred because of the victory of the only genre 
within which history can occur. Both the anti-rational 
and hyper-rational systems sought final solutions and 
found stasis instead. The ease with which pluralism in- 
corporated the information revolution of the past 15 
years compared to the difficulties socialist systems had 
with computerization is a recent instance of pluralism’s 
ability to respond to the unexpected. 

But this does not mean that pluralism has adequately 
solved the modern problematic. When we observe the 
misery in which not just most people in the Third World, 
but a large number of people in the First World, live, we 
understand that many issues remain on the agenda, 
not the least of which is the problem of finding a plausi- 
ble framework for opposition to injustice in societies 
that are suffused with self-satisfaction. The great mes- 
sage of the 20th century is not the positive accomplish- 
ments of pluralism, although there are many, but the 


negative message of the other two genres: we have not 
learned what works as surely as we have learned what 
does not work. Pluralism has its problems, but the other 
two genres are dead ends. History is not over, just the 
20th century. 

The most important lesson of 1989—the reason that 
year can be added to the short list of dates that stu- 
dents will learn as the landmarks of the modern era (the 
others are 1789, 1848, and 1945)— is that the second of 
the 20th century's two great experiments failed. “We 
have made one important contribution,’ Soviet reform- 
er Yuriy Afanas’yev said, “We have taught the world 
what not to do." 

Unfortunately, however, that failure does not present 
the same kind of unique opportunity for positive recon- 
struction that the failure of the anti-rationalist genre in 
1945 did. In 1945, Europe was devastated not only 
physically, but psychically as well. The optimism of the 
19th century was not only long gone, but the entire civi- 
lization that had spawned the disasters of two great 
wars seemed spent. This was acalamity, but a calamity 
with a positive side. Moments like 1945 are rarely seen 
in history—a wiping of the slate, if not clean, then close 
to it. Of course, the wiping was done with blood—not 
something we would choose, but it was precisely the 
grotesque and bloody futility of the great 30 years’ war 
from 1914 to 1945 that convinced men like Alcide de 
Gaspari, Konrad Adenauer, Henri Spaak, Robert Schu- 
man, and Jean Monnet—in a way that conferences, 
speeches, articles, and diplomacy never could have— 
that the old obsessions could not form the basis of a 
stable Europe. They built their new community not on 
sacro egoismo, but on voluntary association and a poli- 
tics of accommodation. 

Surprisingly, given all the ink that has been spilled 
about the failure of the early dreams of creating a Euro- 
pean political union, in a little more than 30 years this 
new community has become not just a strong econom- 
ic unit, but also a vertical structure for containing the 
passions that burst the traditional European system of 
empires apart earlier in the century. Today, if you live in 
Florence, for example, you can be a booster of your 
neighborhood and city, a Tuscan patriot, a citizen of Ita- 
ly, and an advocate for Europe, all at the same time, or 
singly on the appropriate occasions. One may fear that 
the increasingly inward-looking preoccupations of the 
European Community will eventually turn Europeans 
into multinational nationalists, but the absurdity today of 
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Germans shooting Frenchmen or Italians bombing 
Spaniards, both commonplaces of our fathers’ time, is 
obvious. 

One of the greatest costs of Stalinism in Eastern Eu- 
rope was that it excluded the East Europeans from the 
unique caesura that made new solutions possible in the 
West. Eastern Europe had no stunde null. In 1989, 
many East Europeans emerged from their own devas- 
tating era of grotesque obsessions with no sense of de- 
spair over the collapse of civilization, but rather harbor- 
ing both enthusiastic expectations and a host of ideas 
from the past that had been suppressed for 40 years. 
Francois Furet has said that the most striking thing 
about 1989 was the absence of new ideas.’ East Euro- 
peans are exuberant at their release from lies, but some 
of them appear anxious to create their own deceptions; 
other East Europeans are convinced that their particu- 
lar people has been unjustly treated for 40 years, but 
stand ready to do the same to others; East European 
elites are frustrated by a long generation of humiliating 
compromises, but for that very reason find it difficult to 
practice a politics of accommodation. Some authors 
have suggested that these data show that the East Eu- 
ropeans have reverted to the mentality of the 1920's 
and 1930's, to that moment at which they distanced 
themselves from Europe 60 years ago. It would be more 
accurate to say that, having missed the unique window 
of opportunity that the bitter tonic of 1945 offered to oth- 
ers, they have not yet had the chance to learn first hand 
the futility of some of the old ideas. This does not mean 
they will find it impossible to create the structures that 
will contain their passions, because, unlike 1918, the 
existence of the EC will exert a constant pressure on 
them to democratize and to marketize. But, feeling that 
their predicament is not their fault but rather something 
imposed on them from outside, being socialized to the 
ethic of a paternalistic state, and retaining a sense that 
some of the bad old ideas are not really all that bad, 
they will find it more difficult to take advantage of their 
particular caesura. 

A third thought on the revolutions of 1989 came to me 
when | saw those first pictures of Soviet tanks being 
loaded on trains in Hungary for their journey east. For 
the past 40 years, Western governments have quite 
naturally focused on the military and economic 
strengths of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
Enormous bureaucracies are devoted to understand- 
ing and countering every military threat, especially at 
the technological level, to evaluating relative strengths 
in the leadership elites, and to analyzing the details of 
trade, finance, and investment. In the world of power re- 
lationships that civil servants and politicians inhabit, 
only data of that sort carried the conviction of being re- 
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alistic. The hard-nosed analyst was preoccupied with 
studying the implications of the “nth” party congress, 
charting CMEA statistics to estimate the none-too-good 
prospects for the next five-year plan, assessing the 
meaning, or even the existence, of the Sonnenfeldt 
Doctrine, or analyzing the disposition of Warsaw Pact 
forces. 

The academic community was preoccupied with 
similar concerns.° Studies in conflict resolution, securi- 
ty issues, economic analysis, policy options, and vari- 
ous kinds of modeling focused attention on those areas 
of public life that are quantifiable, that are consistent 
with social science theorizing, or that have policy impli- 
cations. Fearing, with good reason, that they might be 
considered soft or unscientific, academics too gravitat- 
ed toward “realistic” assessments of East European 
affairs. 

The events of 1989 clearly show how limited a view 
this was, how, if you like, unrealistic. If anything is clear 
about the sudden swoon of the hollow East European 
regimes in November and December 1989 it is that 
those collapses were the result of moral rot at least as 
much as of economic or political failure. After the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia convinced East European 
intellectuals that it would be impossible to create so- 
cialism with a human face, they turned from debating 
how to reform the system to something much more de- 
vastating—total rejection of the regimes’ thorough- 
going falsity. What is the basis of hope in a hopeless sit- 
uation? Living an ethical life, Leszek Kotakowski an- 
swered in 1971. Hope is not a prognostication about 
the future, Vaclav Havel said, but the conviction that 
something has meaning, which is what permits the un- 
dertaking of the hopeless enterprise of living in truth. 
“Even if people never speak of it,” Havel said in his 
open letter to Gustav Husak in 1975, “they have a very 
acute appreciation of the price they have paid for out- 
ward peace and quiet: the permanent humiliation of 
their human dignity.”° The desire, necessity even, to 
live in truth is what lay behind the creation of KOR 
(Committee for Defense of the Workers), Charter ‘77, 
and even Solidarity. “What all of us had in mind were not 
only... bread, butter, and sausage,” said the Solidarity 
program of October 1981, “but also justice, democra- 
cy, truth, legality, human dignity, freedom of convictions, 
and the repair of the republic,” which is why Andrzej 
Gwiazda characterized Solidarity as a “moral revolu- 
tion.”” It was not economic deprivation that brought the 


people onto the streets in Eastern Europe in November 
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and December 1989. They had suffered economic 
hardship for a long time, and in countries like Czecho- 
slovakia and Bulgaria, times were not even that hard. It 
was their humiliation, their disgust with the falsity of their 
regimes, their desire for freedom. That is why when the 
fall took place it was the uncompromised advocates of 
living in truth—cultural leaders such as musicians, his- 
torians, philosophers, sociologists, and playwrights— 
who came to power. All the studies of strategic bal- 
ances proved inappropriate and useless. The Soviet 
troops simply got on their trains and went home. 

The events of 1989 have not only shown that strategic 
studies do not adequately take into account such intan- 
gibles as ethical values, religion, and national senti- 
ment, but they have greatly altered the kind of analysis 
we need in the future. At least when we faced an adver- 
sary with massive nuclear forces who was competing 
with us in many parts of the world using an ideology that 
claimed ultimate victory, there were excellent justifi- 
cations for concentrating on the strategic balance. After 
1989, however, the situation has changed. Without 
question, we must continue to study our policy options, 
to analyze the economic strengths and weaknesses of 
our competitors, and to monitor the status of military 
forces in the world. | do not propose giving up such vi- 
tally important work. But as confirmed by the surprising 
outcome of the Iraq war, which unleashed the unex- 
pected outpouring of Kurdish fears, we need to spend 
more time on the intangibles. 

For example, it was quite clear in 1975 what we 
meant by our support for human rights. We meant that 
oppressive regimes, but particularly communist ones, 
should permit more freedom of speech, more free trav- 
el, and so forth. We purposefully avoided the obvious 
fact that human rights also means minority rights, since 
minority issues occur typically within already estab- 
lished states rather than among them and imply that es- 
tablished borders might have to change. Today minor- 
ity rights, which in the Wilsonian era went under the 
name “‘self-determination of peoples,” are a central is- 
sue of East European politics that threatens the stability 
of the region, and even the existence of two of the 
states. How are we to deal with the apparent incompati- 
bility of our advocacy of self-determination (minority 
rights) and stable borders? At this point we do not know. 
But strategic studies alone will not provide a fully ade- 
quate answer, because the issues involved are cultural, 
religious, ethical, and emotional, as well as strategic. 
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Michael Howard has put this point well in his recent 
book, The Lessons of History. The real lessons of histo- 
ry, he says, are not so much about pride, folly, and stu- 
pidity, as about “people, often of masterful intelligence, 
trained usually in law or economics or perhaps political 
science, who have led their governments into disas- 
trous miscalculations because they have no awareness 
whatever of the historical background, the cultural uni- 
verse of the foreign societies with which they have to 
deal. It is an awareness for which no amount of strate- 
gic or economic analysis, no techniques of crisis man- 
agement or conflict resolution . .. can provide a substi- 
tute.”® Professor Howard wrote those words in 1981, 
but they constitute an elegant way of saying that 1989 
made a good case for soft analysis. 

My fourth suggestion is closely connected with this 
third point. The events of the past two years have shown 
how important leadership is.? For a historian like myself, 
there is little question that we all operate within a histori- 
Cally determined and relatively limited range of creative 
possibilities. But 1989 has shown once again, if it need- 
ed showing (and it apparently does), how important 
and unpredictable is the ability of individual leaders to 
stretch that range. Whatever the final assessment will 
be on Mikhail Gorbachev, whether he is the Alexander 
ll of our day, beginning a reformer and ending a con- 
servative, or the Kemal Ataturk who completely 
changed his nation’s direction, there seems little doubt 
that his decision to let Eastern Europe go was original, 
unexpected (probably even by him), and difficult. If 
there was one thing we thought we knew for certain 
about the Soviet relationship with Eastern Europe, it 
was that whatever else might happen, the Soviet Union 
would never relinquish its special relationship with the 
region. To have done so was not a socio-economic im- 
perative or a structural necessity, although arguments 
in that vein are being made. The loss of Eastern Europe 
was the outcome of a policy conceived and introduced 
by a particular individual, representing a significant 
strain of Soviet thought, who saw, perhaps briefly, a 
possibility to revivify socialism while at the same time 
creating a constructive place in Europe for the Soviet 
Union that it had never had in the past. If we compare 
Gorbachev's rhetoric about autonomy of choice and 
his actions about arms reduction and withdrawal from 
Afghanistan with what we reasonably might have ex- 
pected from his Brezhnevian rival from 1985, Viktor Gri- 
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shin, we can grasp the power and originality of Gorba- 
chev's leadership. 

And Gorbachev was not the only original leader of 
1989. It was not written that a German chancellor 
should have moved as single-mindedly as Helmut Kohl 
did toward unification, nor that he should have done so 
in such a relatively restrained and un-nationalistic way. 

For the next few years, | think, leadership will be a key 
factor in determining whether the individual countries of 
Eastern Europe will be able to make rapid transitions in 
the aftermath of 1989. One of the striking differences 
between East-Central Europe and Southeast Europe 
lies precisely in this sphere. Moderate men with great 
prestige now lead Poland and Czechoslovakia, and 
even in Hungary, Jozsef Antall at least understands par- 
liamentary democracy. Unlike many of the politically in- 
experienced members of their societies, both among 
the public and among elites, these men recognize the 
fragility of their current position, know that it takes time 
to create the institutions of interest representation, and 
understand that democracy is a politics of accommo- 
dation. This is true even of Lech Watesa. Despite the 
fears many Poles express about the possibilities of a 
Pitsudskian resolution in Poland, one of the basic charac- 
teristics of Watesa’s career has been his ability to seek 
out solutions rather than confrontations. During the Soli- 
darity period, he probably spent as much time advising 
the workers not to strike as in any other single activity. 

In Southeast Europe, by contrast, we have at least 
one and probably more inward-looking and radically 
selfish leaders in Yugoslavia, a self-appointed and 
none-too-legitimate government in Romania, and a 
scramble that has not yet produced any clear leader- 
ship in Bulgaria, although Zhelyu Zhelev’s honesty and 
common sense have begun to have an impact. This 
contrast can only have a differential impact on the fu- 
ture development of these two regions. Unfortunately, 
we can only dream of the benefits for Yugoslavia if Ser- 
bia and Croatia had leaders of the stature of a Watesa 
or a Havel. Structural analysis is useful and important, 
particularly when it is turned to past events. But 1989 
has reminded us that leaders can make original deci- 
sions and that they can shape forces. We hardly notice, 
however, because these decisions quickly enter the 
structure of our presuppositions, changing them radi- 
cally but almost imperceptibly as we go along. The dra- 
matic reversals in our perceptions of Soviet possibilities 
based on our assessment of Gorbachev—in 1987, still 
skeptical; by the Congress of People’s Deputies in 
1989, enthusiastic; by the bloody intervention in Lithu- 
ania in early 1991, gloomy; in mid-1991, after an appar- 
ent agreement with Yel'tsin and the republics, more op- 
timistic; and so forth—illustrate the point. 


The Lessons of 1989 


Although leadership was important, | do not want to 
give the impression that it was leadership alone that 
brought 1989 about, or that Gorbachev simply called a 
tune and the East Europeans danced. Centralized 
planning failed, regimes lost their moral underpinnings, 
and Soviet policy changed, but unless internal devel- 
opments in Poland and Hungary had created a strong 
independent society in the first case and forces for re- 
form both inside and outside the government in the sec- 
ond, Gorbachev's initiatives might have had far less ef- 
fect. When we admire Poland and Hungary's primary 
role in getting the avalanche of 1989 started, we tend to 
forget that Honecker, JakeS, Ceausescu, and Zhivkov 
rejected perestroyka. Had Jaruzelski turned out to be a 
Honecker, and Kadar, a Husak, or, put another way, 
had the internal developments in Poland and Hungary 
been less pluralistic in the 1980's, then 1989 might not 
have been 1989 at all. 

This point is linked with a much larger theme, the last 
one | want to raise. Many people understood the weak- 
nesses of centrally planned systems very well. But the 
actual drama of 1989 was foreseen by no one. The final 
lesson of 1989 is to remind us of something that in an in- 
tellectual sense we already know: the near-term future 
is unpredictable. And yet laymen and specialists alike 
harbor a touching hope that we will find just that knowl- 
edgeable person who can tell us what the future holds. 
Anyone who has given a public talk about Eastern Eu- 
rope or the Soviet Union recently can attest that the first 
question posed after the talk is certain to be “What is 
going to happen next?” One of the things that sustains 
the hope that someone will know the answer, | think, is 
that historians find it possible to trace causal strings 
though past events. We feel that the same kind of linear 
logic should permit us to extrapolate events into the fu- 
ture. But linearity only works backward. Forward, we 
live in a non-linear world where surprises lurk. The his- 
torian’s ability to trace causal strings is an illusion, a 
slight of hand granted us by the fact that we already 
know, in a certain sense at least, what happened. 

The future, by contrast, is subject to what chaos the- 
ory calls the butterfly effect, which is the modern ver- 
sion of that old tale of how the empire was lost for want 
of anail. Its point is simply that no matter how large the 
amount of data we accumulate about complex sys- 
tems, there always exist uncertainties that radically 
transform outcomes.'° Vaclav Havel has a more per- 


sonal way of putting the point: “We never know when 
some inconspicuous spark of knowledge, struck within 
range of the few brain cells, as it were, specially adapt- 
ed for the organism's self-awareness, may suddenly 
light up the road for the whole of society, without society 
ever realizing, perhaps, how it came to see the road." 
The year 1989 has turned the post-World War || era 
from current events into history, so that we now can talk 
about postwar Eastern Europe with a confidence that 
we did not have in 1985, let alone 1975 or 1960. 
We know what happened. But we must resist the 
temptation of turning our newfound confidence that we 
understand 1989 into a newfound memory that we un- 
derstood it, because that will only continue to sustain 
our already overdeveloped hunger to predict the 
unpredictable. 

The basic lesson of 1989, then, is that the 20th centu- 
ry is over, with both anti-rationalism and hyper-rational- 
ism having proven to be political, economic, and moral 
dead ends. This has not provided humanity with any 
magic solutions for the future, but it has lessened the 
likelihood that we will repeat the grossest of errors. Un- 
fortunately, however, the East Europeans will probably 
not profit as rapidly from their deliverance from hyper- 
rationalism in 1989 as Western Europe did from its de- 
liverance from anti-rationalism in 1945, although the 
goal of entering Europe does provide them with power- 
ful positive incentives. Another strength that East Euro- 
peans bring to their efforts to find a pathway back to Eu- 
rope is that their revolutions of 1989 were moral events 
as well as political and economic ones. Insufficiently 
measured in strategic assessments during the cold- 
war period, moral and cultural factors will have to be 
taken into account to a greater extent in the postcom- 
munist era. The quality of leadership in individual coun- 
tries also will be an important ingredient in the differen- 
tial development that appears to be the destiny of East- 
Central Europe and Southeast Europe. Finally, 1989 
offers a trenchant reminder that human affairs remain 
non-linear. However persuasively we are able to trace 
the causes of events that have already happened, the 
only prediction we can make with complete confidence 
is that surprises await us. 


1°See James Gleick, Chaos: Making a New Science, New York, 
Penguin, 1987. 

"Vaclav Havel, “Letter to Dr. Gustav Husak,” in Living in Truth, 
op. cit., pp. 21-22. 
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Uzbekistan and the Uzbeks 


Donald S. Carlisle 


uring the 1960's, Western social scientists, fo- 

cusing on problems of so-called underdevel- 

oped areas and issues of modernization, often 
gave high marks to Soviet achievements in the Muslim 
republics of Central Asia. Indeed, some Western Soviet- 
ologists viewed communist achievements there as 
offering relevant lessons and perhaps a successful 
model for dealing with the problems faced by noncom- 
munist underdeveloped countries.' Recent events 
have shown how premature and off-the-mark the 
stories of Soviet success were. 

Uzbekistan, once touted by Stalin as a ‘Beacon for 
the East,” is now viewed in the Soviet Union as the 
scene of a “tragic experiment.” In 1987, the Moscow 
weekly, Literaturnaya Gazeta, carried the following 
appraisal: 


Specialization should be reasonable. In Uzbekistan, it 
has degenerated into the dictatorship of a single 
crop, indeed one so highly specific as cotton. It first 
became a monoculture in a psychological sense, 
when it drove all the other needs of the region from 
the minds of certain leaders. Then, it crowded the 
normal crop rotation from the fields and pushed ev- 
erything else out of the plan. By being transformed 
into virtually one great cotton plantation, Uzbekistan 
embarked on a long, tragic experiment—to determine 
the capacity of monoculture to corrode not only agri- 
culture, but also industry, education, health, and final- 
ly public morality.* 


Moreover, traumatic and tragic events in the USSR's 


Donald S. Carlisle is Professor of Political Science 
at Boston College. He is the author of Uzbekistan 
Under Soviet Rule (forthcoming). 
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Muslim territories over the last few years have exploded 
the illusion that the Soviets had somehow transcended 
problems of nationalism in Central Asia. Today, the 
birth or rebirth in the Soviet Central Asian republics of 
what many label as “nationalism” cannot be ignored. 

Rushing to judgment about the fate of the predomi- 
nantly Muslim areas within the crumbling Soviet imperi- 
al edifice is, however, as dangerous today as it was in 
the 1960's, when the empire appeared stable. Then, we 
had too little information about what was transpiring in 
the region; now, the problem is that we are inundated 
by too many facts. We are in dire need of prudent analy- 
sis informed by historical perspective.® 

What is required is a prism or grid that sorts out the 
complex reality that threatens to overwhelm the observ- 
er. There is no dearth of candidates for this role. One 
such prism is evident in the discovery by many writers 
of full-fledged nations, budding nationalists, and vigor- 
ous national movements that seem to portend the 
emergence of nation-states in Soviet Central Asia. Oth- 
er analysts operate with a framework that finds an 
emerging Islamic renaissance that promises a future 
connection of the indigenous peoples with the Muslim 
world from which they have been cut off for genera- 
tions. Such global generalizations are dangerous. They 
must be approached with caution and circumspection. 


'See, for example, Alec Nove and J. A. Newth, The Soviet Middle East, A 
Communist Model for Development, New York, Praeger, 1967; and Charles K. 
Wilber, The Soviet Model and the Underdeveloped Countries, Chapel Hill, 
NC, The University of North Carolina Press, 1969. 

2/ iteraturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Feb. 11, 1987, as cited in Boris Z. 
Rumer, Soviet Central Asia, Boston, Unwin Hyman, 19839, p. 69. 

That need is partially filled by the Rumer book (op. cit.), which is 
indispensable and provides prudent perspective on present as well as 
emerging problems. Michael Rywkin’s Moscow's Muslim Challenge: 

Soviet Central Asia, Armonk, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1982, includes a background 
historical overview and astute analyses essential for understanding events 
since its publication. 
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farm in Uzbekistan. 
—TASS from Sovfoto. 


The key question is what attributes should we focus 
on in thinking about Central Asia—Uzbek or Turkic pa- 
triotism? Islamic identity or tribal/clan allegiances? 
Criminal-style gangs, led by Central Asian mafiosi, or 
party elites in league with Moscow? A persuasive argu- 
ment can be made for each as deserving special atten- 
tion. What cannot be accepted is reliance on one to the 
exclusion of the others, as if there were a magic key to 
the present and future. This warning applies especially 
to the temptation to opt for either the secular nation/ 
nationalism focus or one based on Islamic identity and 
mounting religious consciousness. 

One should be particularly cautious in applying to 
Central Asia what is essentially a model of the nation 
and nationalism derived from Western Europe. It is not 
that the approach is irrelevant, but that its adoption in 
present circumstances is premature. It is more likely 
that the experience of Asia and Africa with Western im- 
perialism and the emergence there of colonial national- 
ism will prove more relevant. We shall return later to 
such comparative historical issues. 

As a framework for making sense of Uzbekistan’s So- 
viet past, particularly the historical period that is just 
coming to an end, | offer three propositions or argu- 
ments. The first relates to the origins of Uzbekistan. The 
process of “national delimitation” (natsional’noye raz- 
mezhevaniye) in 1924—25, from which the Uzbek Soviet 
Socialist Republic emerged, presupposed the exis- 
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tence of distinct and coherent Uzbek, Tajik, Kazakh, 
and Kirgiz nations and supposedly provided states for 
them.° It was actually quite a different enterprise: what 
it did was to carve out state formations (“Soviet repub- 
lics’’) named for historically well-known ethnic groups 
that were not yet consolidated as distinct peoples, let 
alone modern nations. The ‘national delimitation” 
lumped together within republic borders diverse, 
sometimes divergent, and certainly different communi- 
ties. Some groups were declared to be the “Uzbek na- 
tion” and were territorially delimited within the bound- 
aries of an entity called “Uzbekistan’—which had 
never previously existed. Other Central Asian groups 
who made up anything but consolidated nations were 
also delimited by territory and frontiers and assigned 
by Moscow to a new status similarly based on unreal or 
not-yet-real nations. What took place in 1924-25 was 
political engineering and boundary delineation, not na- 
tional delimitation. In 1925, Uzbek national conscious- 
ness did not exist, and the process of national consoli- 
dation had barely begun. The argument of this siudy is 
that even at present, these objectives remain un- 
achieved; and these processes, incomplete. 

My second proposition follows directly from the first. 
The history of Soviet Central Asia should be read as the 
attempt to create modern nations (Uzbeks, Tajiks, etc.) 
where previously there were only ethnic groups (uz- 
beks, tajiks, etc.). The nature of this enterprise reminds 
one of a 19th-century Italian politician's remark, “We 
have made Italy. Now we must make Italians,” or for that 
matter, Metternich’s observation that Italy was only a 
“geographic expression.’© A major corollary to this na- 
tion-in-the-making approach was that pre-1924 alle- 
giances lived on during the Soviet period and proved 
more salient than the artificially contrived nationality. In 
various guises, prerevolutionary Kokand, Khiva, Bu- 
khara, and Turkestan have persisted; even today they 
provide, as they did in the past, a useful compass 
alongside the notion of nation and nationalism for get- 
ting a fix on the future. 

My third theme is that even today, personal self-iden- 
tification as Uzbek and the phenomenon of Uzbek na- 


“The most comprehensive and insightful analysis of nations and 
nationalisms in their varied dimensions is found in Hugh Seton-Watson, 
Nations and States, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1977. A serious effort to 
wrestle with the complex background to modern nations is found in John 
Armstrong, Nations Before Nationalism, Chapel Hill, NC, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1982. 

SThere have been numerous Soviet treatments of the so-called 
natsional’noye razmezhevaniye. Of recent books on the subject, the most 
useful is A. Ishanov's Rol’ kompartii i sovetskogo pravitel’stva v sozdanii 
natsional’noy gosudarstvennosti Uzbekskogo naroda (The Role of the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government in the Creation of the 
National State of the Uzbek People), Tashkent, “Uzbekistan,” 1978. 

®Seton-Watson, op. cit., p. 107. 


tionalism are incomplete and still in the process of for- 
mation. Such categories are not yet as fully crystallized 
and do not constitute the same reliable guidelines as 
they do in the Baltic states or, for that matter, in much of 
the Caucasus. On the contrary, Central Asia remains 
underdeveloped politically, even while modernization 
has moved forward rapidly in other realms. At best, the 
region should be viewed as in transition politically, 
caught somewhere between tradition and modernity. 
The term “national politics” should be applied cau- 
tiously, if at all. There is limited utility in applying the cat- 
egories nation, nationalism, and nationalists to Soviet 
Central Asia, where the referents remain problematic 
and the context is unique. 


Generations, Genealogy, Geopolitics 


Many factors and multiple variables must be com- 
bined if we are to gain perspective on the formation of 
political identity and the reasons for factionalism within 
Central Asian elites. To that end, | employ a framework 
based on generations and geography. Geography is 
used as a device for getting at the vital question of 
genealogy, which in Central Asia—and in Muslim soci- 
eties generally—is critical in determining identity.” 

A politician is, of course, part of a generational cohort 
whose members share a similar chronological (and po- 
litical) age.® Members of a political generation usually 
also share similar origins and defining traits; they have 
had roughly the same formative political experiences, 
undergone similar acculturation processes, and tread- 


7See Armstrong, op. cit., especially Ch. 2 (“Sedentary versus Nomad: 
The Emergence of Territorial Identity”) and Ch. 3 (‘Islam and Christianity”). 
Apropos of genealogy, Lawrence Krader has written: “The entire social 
system of the Central Asian peoples is oriented to the past. The genealogies 
which the peoples maintain are at once constitutive and symbolic of this 
orientation. .. . A Central Asian descent line is founded upon a genealogy 
which is known and shared by all its members. It is a unilineal descent 
group; descent is traced in one line only: the male line. Relationship through 
the mother and through the female kin is not counted for purposes of clan 
membership; the genealogy is actually the roll-call of the clan... . 

... Genealogies may be likened to the charter of incorporation, a roll- 
call of the membership, a passport for the establishment of identity, an insignia 
to show relative rank, and a claim on hospitality and cooperation. The 
genealogical kin-group, whether village, lineage, clan, clan-confederation, or 
tribe, was like a corporation in some respects, like a state or nation, and 
like a trade or labor association.” Lawrence Krader, Peoples of Central Asia, 
The Hague, Mouton, 1963, pp. 156-57. 

5For a discussion of political generations and Soviet politics, see 
Seweryn Bialer, Stalin's Successors, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1980, Ch. 6; and Jerry F. Hough, Soviet Leadership in Transition, 
Washington, DC, The Brookings Institution, 1980, Ch. 3. The relevance for 
Uzbekistan is demonstrated in Donald S. Carlisle, “Modernization, 
Generations, and the Uzbek Soviet Intelligentsia,” in Paul Cocks, Robert V. 
Daniels, and Nancy Whittier Heer, Eds., The Dynamics of Soviet Politics, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA, 1976 (henceforth Carlisle, 1976). 
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ed the same paths to power, producing common ca- 
reer profiles. Especially critical in shaping a political 
generation as a distinct cohort are common formative 
experiences or service in similar settings as appren- 
tices. There one is exposed to the same problems and 
pressures in similar bureaucratic posts as other mem- 
bers of the cohort. To be part of a political generation is 
to share a specific political culture—to assimilate its 
mores and folkways—and to act with a particular style 
in the political arena. In this study, | identify and use 
three generational cohorts: the Jadidist, the Stalinist, 
and the post-Stalinist.2 | also speculate about an 
emerging fourth, post-Soviet generation. 

In addition to the generational approach, | employ an 
important, but oft-neglected prism. It is a geopolitical 
approach that emphasizes local and regional loyalties 
and seeks to determine the geographic power bases of 
politicians and their entourages. The empirical param- 
eters useful in analyzing a generation—origins, person- 
al experiences, and political career—are also used in 
ascertaining regional loyalties and geographic identi- 
ties. But where the first approach isolates the time fac- 
tor and emphasizes phases in a political career, the lat- 
ter stresses the importance of loyalties based on 
location. 

This geopolitical approach argues that in dealing 
with native politics and loyalties, the label “Uzbek” or 
other ethnic designations are no more helpful—and or- 
dinarily less useful—than place or location as the 
grounds for patriotism. Focus on a person's origin in a 
specific area, and on his/her subsequent experience in 
one region rather than another, provides us with a fresh 
perspective and sheds considerable light on intra-elite 
machinations. It suggests breaking down the republic 
into subdivisions that can be demonstrated to be di- 
rectly relevant to the contestants themselves. '° 

This approach, which stresses regional divisions as 
important realities, has already been broached in re- 
marks about the origins and life cycle of Soviet Uzbeki- 
stan. Stressing the artificial and contrived character 
of that entity, | argued that prior political formations— 


9Jadids, or Jadidists, are the Turkic/Muslim reformers or native 
modernizers in Turkestan, Bukhara, and Khiva who emerged before the 1917 
revolutions. Some became Bolsheviks and held prominent positions in 
Soviet Turkestan or, after 1924, served in the Soviet republics established by 
the natsional’noye razmezhevaniye. From 1929 through 1937, they were 
gradually ejected from power. Viewed as a generational cohort, they had been 
born between 1880 and 1900; those who became ‘“Bolshevized” usually 
had been born in the last decade of the 19th century. By 1938, most were 
dead, having perished in Stalin's terror. 

‘01 develop and apply this general argument, and provide a map 
identifying the regions, in my article, “The Uzbek Power Elite: Politburo 
and Secretariat (1938—1983),” Central Asian Survey (Oxford, England), 
Nos. 3-4, 1986 (henceforth, Carlisle 1986). 
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representing long-lived and sometimes ancient reali- 
ties—remained important after 1925. They must be fac- 
tored into the equation and not ignored just because 
the “national delimitation” officially erased them from 
the map. It is not only Russian and Soviet Turkestan that 
must be considered if the origin and history of Uzbeki- 
stan is to be placed in perspective. One must recog- 
nize the more important memories of—and perhaps 
nostalgia for—the Bukharan and Khivan principalities 
and the defunct Kokand Khanate. 


Uzbekistan’s Origin 


Itwas in the successor state to the Bukharan Emirate, 

the Bukharan People’s Republic—which was estab- 
lished in 1920 with the help of the Red Army—that Mos- 
cow found its primary native ally, Faizulla Knodzhaev. 
This young and talented Jadid reformer, who served as 
chairman of Bukhara’s Council of People’s Commis- 
sars (Sovnarkom) from 1920 through 1924, played the 
key role in the 1924—25 national delimitation, which rad- 
ically restructured local boundaries, erasing Soviet Tur- 
kestan and the ancient states of Bukhara and Khiva 
from the map. The delimitation called for the dissection 
of the Bukharan SSR, and after 1925, this entity formally 
disappeared. 
— Yet, shifting our analytical prism somewhat, it could 
bé argued that Bukhara’s fate was not as disastrous as 
a perfunctory reading of maps would suggest. Al- 
though Bukhara officially disappeared as an indepen- 
dent unit—its territory divided and dispersed in the 
newly created republics—its replacement, “Uzbeki- 
stan,” was essentially a Greater Bukhara. This has nev- 
er been recognized by Western scholars—nor admit- 
ted by Soviet historians. But consider the facts: the 
Samarkand part of Soviet Turkestan, as well as the 
Tashkent region and a major slice of the Fergana Val- 
ley, were combined with most of the old Bukharan state 
(and parts of Khiva) to form the new unit. 

Politics in the Uzbek SSR after 1925—at the leader- 
ship level and below—provided abundant evidence 
that past political formations lived on, although offi- 
cially subsumed into Uzbekistan. The native populace 
remained committed to the traditional ways and loyal- 
ties, retained local identities, and remembered ancient 
historic states. They were born and raised in the mahal- 
lah" and identified with it. It was not the new “Uzbeki- 
stan,” but old Bukhara, Samarkand, Khiva, Kokand- 
Fergana, or Tashkent that claimed their loyalties, in 
addition to family and clan. 

Native politicians, for their part, viewed themselves 
as spokesmen for and representatives of the historic 
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formations, which were officially transcended but by no 
means superseded or forgotten. This was the case with 
regard to the two major early leaders of Uzbekistan, 
Faizulla Knhodzhaev and Akmal Ikramov, who were ri- 
vals from 1925 to 1938. The first should be viewed on 
every count as a Bukhara/Samarkand figure, while Ikra- 
mov was rooted in the Tashkent/Fergana regions and 
was primarily oriented to Moscow. 

The latter connection did not help Ikramov. Although 
he cooperated in bringing about Faizulla Knodzhaev's 
arrest in June 1937, he gained only a few months’ re- 
prieve for himself. Both were sentenced to death in 
March 1938 at the last of the Moscow show trials, which 
featured Bukharin and Rykov. The Stalinist purge of 
1937-38 ravaged the emerging Soviet-era intelligen- 
tsia of Uzbekistan and brought to an end the political 
domination there of the generation of Jadid reformers. 
Both the national-minded wing of the movement, repre- 
sented by Khodzhaev, and the internationalist Bolshe- 
vik branch, championed by Ikramov, were liquidated. 
In 1938, Uzbekistan entered another phase in its history 
and anew political generation, led by Usman Yusupov, 
came to power. '* 


Stalinism and a Dual Society 


Even while wreaking havoc at the political and intel- 
lectual summit in Uzbekistan, Stalinism arrived at a cer- 
tain compromise with the local society as a whole. As 
early as the mid-1930's, the Soviet regime had begun to 
embark on a “great retreat” in the socio-economic, if 
not in the political, realm in response to the disastrous 
collectivization and cotton cultivation campaigns that 
had been launched like military offensives against tra- 
ditional society. In Uzbekistan, it introduced socio-eco- 
nomic stabilization and a more diversified approach to 
agriculture to replace the discredited cotton monocul- 
ture path, while still guaranteeing to the state the cotton 
it demanded. 

After 1938, the open attacks on local traditions, so 
prevalent in the late 1920’s and early 1930's, were con- 
spicuously absent. One could say that Moscow had 
adopted a bifurcated or two-tiered approach, along 


"This represents the transliteration closest to the Uzbek-language 
original. In Russian, it is usually rendered “makhallya.” The term refers to the 
nuclei of a city’s native quarters—its neighborhoods or “wards” so to 
speak. Because it constitutes the basic cell par excellence of the native 
communhity and is the repository of basic values, it is the key to Muslim 
identity patterns. The mahallah is central to my analysis, and later, it will be 
discussed in detail. 

'2For a discussion of Yusupov and the Stalinist generation, see Carlisle, 
1976, pp. 244-48. 
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with a strategy of ‘““de-mobilization” of the masses. The 
“upper-tier’ was largely identical with modern sectors 
and was found in urban centers where the Russians 
and other Slavs, and their native allies, held sway. The 
“lower tier’ consisted of the time-honored mahal- 
lah—the native communities, the urban quarters, and 
especially the rural kishlaks—where uzbeks and the 
other Central Asians were concentrated. The Stalin re- 
gime accepted and reinforced the separation and seg- 
mentation of these two worlds; nonetheless, it fished in 
the troubled waters where they overlapped so as to lo- 
cate native supporters and advance its economic 
goals regarding cotton. 

This two-tiered or dual society relegated to some in- 
determinate future the goals of elevating the native 
community and of equalizing levels of development 
that had been championed in the radical egalitarian 
program of native Bolsheviks like |kramov as well as the 
Jadids’ nationbuilding aims championed by Khodzha- 
ev. Rather than integration of natives and non-natives, 
the Stalinist system opted for bifurcation, for the long- 
term coexistence of parallel native and non-native 
worlds. Thus, something like the Tsarist colonial pattern 
of prerevolutionary Russian Turkestan, based on sepa- 
rate and segmented, but not segregated systems, was 
refurbished and rehabilitated under Stalin. 

The traditional order—the mahallah milieu and men- 
tality—was reinforced by the policies adopted during 
the period of mature Stalinism and in the years that fol- 
lowed. Appreciating this point provides a clue to the 
persistence of the traditional order, its resistance to 
penetration by outside forces, and the resilience of old 
customs and mores that amazed and puzzled observ- 
ers in the 1970's and 1980's. 

To be sure, after 1938, the Soviet regime in Uzbeki- 
stan did not remain passive. There was abundant evi- 
dence of accelerated Russianization (bringing more 
Slavs/Russians into the region and strengthening their 
power), and Russification (control of cultural, educa- 
tional, and language policies).'? But the key point is 
that the impact of Russianization and Russification was 
limited and had a differential effect according to the 
contours of the bifurcated society. Both policies had 
the largest impact in urban areas or the upper-tier of the 
double-tiered Stalinist edifice. Natives had to comply 
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'3| employ “Russianization” with regard to people and personnel (i.e., 
demographic and migration patterns or cadre matters); “Russification” is 
used more generally to point to the advancement of Russian values, 
beliefs, and interests in policy realms. Thus, one can speak of a “Russified” 
native politician, but not of a “Russianized” one. Culture is “Russianized” 
when the presence of Slavic/Russian personnel is increased, but 
“Russification” can be advanced through policies introduced and 
administered by native cadres as well as by the Russians themselves. 
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with them if they sought upward mobility—i.e., they had 
to defer to Russian personnel and Russian culture, and 
to acquire Russian-language competence. 

The regime's overriding aims under mature or “high” 
Stalinism were cotton production and procurement. In 
order to achieve its objectives, while avoiding tramp- 
ling on native terrain and disturbing the mahallah in- 
habitants, Moscow embarked on an ambitious irriga- 
tion and canal-construction program that continued 
through World War || and on into the postwar period. 


The Stalinist Leadership Generation 


A new so-called Stalinist generation was elevated to 
power in 1937-38, replacing those politicians trained 
and promoted under Jadid auspices. The “class of '38” 
provided directly, or later through its protegés, the per- 
sonnel that ruled in Uzbekistan from the early postwar 
period on through the Brezhnev period into the early 
1980’s.'4 From 1938 until 1983, all of the first secretar- 
ies of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan were primary 
or secondary members of the Stalinist generation. This 
was true not only of Yusupov and Amin Niyazov who 
ruled from 1937 through 1955, but also of Sabir Kama- 
lov, whose term in office was from 1957 to 1959 (these 
men were born in 1900, 1903, and 1910 respectively). It 
also applied to Nuritdin Mukhitdinov and Sharaf Rashi- 
dov, who served as first secretaries in the Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev periods respectively. While members of 
the Stalinist generation broadly understood (they were 
both born in 1917), Mukhitdinov and Rashidov were 
also “Yusupovists”; that is, they were protégés of First 
Secretary Yusupov and had matured in his political ma- 
chine. Yusupov, of course, was the quintessential na- 
tive Stalinist in Uzbekistan’s history. '® 

Mukhitdinov’s tenure as republic first secretary was 
very brief (195557), as Khrushchev took him under his 
wing, promoting him to candidate member of the 
all-powerful Presidium of the CPSU in February 1956. In 
December 1957, Mukhitdinov was promoted to mem- 
bership in the CPSU Secretariat and transferred to 
Moscow. This promotion did not, however, end his fight 
to control political developments in Uzbekistan, partic- 
ularly in implementing Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization 
design in that republic. Mukhitdinov also issued pro- 
nouncements on nationality policy that gave new sa- 
lience to republics and republic-level politicians, and 


14Seweryn Bialer applies such a “generational” argument to the analysis 
of the USSR as a whole. See op. cit. 

15For a detailed discussion of the Yusupov “machine” and of the 
careers of Mukhitdinov and Rashidov, see Carlisle, 1986, pp. 99-111. 
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he promoted a policy of “indigenization” or nativization 
of cadres. These two approaches represented innova- 
tions of major magnitude and marked a quantum jump 
from the Stalinist system's reduction of the republics to 
the role of mere provinces in what was essentially a uni- 
tary imperial order. Republics and republic-level politi- 
cians in the initial Khrushchev period began to take on 
life and to acquire a saliency that harked back to the 
1920's or that at least had not been evident since be- 
fore 1937-38. 

Mukhitdinov may not have been conscious of the fact 
that his newfound prominence and active role approxi- 
mated the spunky behavior of the independent-minded 
lkramov rather than of his actual mentor, the arrogant 
and subservient Yusupov. It is therefore of some inter- 
est that the de-Stalinization campaign in Uzbekistan 
produced the rehabilitation of Ikramov but, strangely, 
not of Faizulla Knodzhaev. '© 


The Rashidov Era 


In March 1959, Sharaf Rashidov unexpectedly as- 
cended to the first secretaryship in Uzbekistan. Of all 
the major figures and potential candidates for the post, 
Rashidov had the weakest credentials and command- 
ed the least respect as a politician.'’ Yet, he was to re- 
tain the post for 24 years, outlasting his opponents and 
defeating attempts to unseat him. With enemies in the 
party Bureau and Secretariat, not to mention the state 
and government apparatus, it took him more than 10 
years to fully consolidate his position. He built a political 
machine made up of figures like himself who were out- 
siders to the Tashkent/Fergana coterie that had domi- 
nated Uzbekistan’s politics since 1938. 

In September 1961, a republic party congress re- 
appointed Rashidov, and at the 22nd CPSU Congress 


'®Ibid., p. 109. Ikramov’s son, Kamil, has contributed to our knowledge 
of the purge of his father and the rehabilitation process. See his two-part 
memoirs, Kamil Ikramov, “The Case of My Father: A Chronicle-Novel,” in 
Znamya (Moscow), May 1989 and June 1989. 

"For a report on how difficult was his election and how tenuous his 
position, see Kamil Ikramov's article in Literaturnaya Gazeta, June 10, 1987. In 
an interview, the prominent Uzbek writer, Timur Pulatov, tells of Rashidov's 
fortuitous rise to power: “. . . according to Rasul Gulamov, who in 1959 was 
first secretary of the Tashkent Oblast Party Committee, Rashidov was only 
one of several candidates being considered by the Bureau of the Uzbek 
Central Committee for the post of first secretary. The members of the 
Bureau could not agree on a candidate; so finally, ‘the story goes,’ Nikita 
Khrushchev was called. He asked: ‘Who is on the list of candidates?’ They 
read him the list, and Khrushchev responded: ‘Of those names, | only know 
Rashidov. We were in India together.’ That phrase, reported back to the 
members of the Bureau, decided the choice.” Cited in Lois Olden, “Rashidov 
as Writer and Leader: Lies and Corruption,” Radio Liberty Research 
(Munich), RL 367/88, Aug. 12, 1988. 


Sharaf Rashidov, first secretary of the Communist 
Party of Uzbekistan from 1959 to 1983. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


the following month, he was again elected to the Cen- 
tral Committee. The 22nd Congress marked a new 
stage in Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization drive. With 
Mukhitdinov's unexpected—and still unexplained— 
ejection from the central Secretariat and from the Pre- 
sidium, Rashidov won a promotion to candidate mem- 
ber of the Presidium. 

The 1964 removal of Khrushchev stopped de-Stalini- 
zation generally, bringing to a halt the dramatic revela- 
tions and any further assault on Stalin’s reputation. But 
what might be called de-Khrushchevization (or 
“de—de-Stalinization”) had its own peculiar twists and 
turns as managed by Rashidov in Uzbekistan. The 
most striking development was that finally, in 1966, Fai- 
zulla Khodzhaev was rehabilitated, and then in a bi- 
zarre turn of events, so was Usman Yusupov and other 
Stalinists. The rehabilitation of Knhodzhaev, a ‘“‘Bukha- 
ran uzbek,” was symptomatic of a major shift in the 
political center of gravity from the Tashkent/Fergana 
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group to groups based in Bukhara/Samarkand and oth- 
er peripheral areas. 

Even while rehabilitating prominent victims of Stalin- 
ism, Rashidov in 1966 also rehabilitated victims of de- 
Stalinization. The most striking event was the treatment 
of Usman Yusupov upon his death in May 1966. Not 
only was the arch-Stalinist's passing marked by a 
prominent and laudatory obituary, but the Great Ferga- 
na Canal (previously named for Stalin) was renamed in 
Yusupov's honor. 

Yaghir Nasredinnova succeeded Rashidov as chair- 
man of the republic's Supreme Soviet in 1959. Only 
when she and her political clan, based in the Tashkent/ 
Fergana region, were removed from power in 1970 did 
the Rashidov era in Uzbekistan really commence. '® 

The Rashidov era coincided with the Brezhnev era in 
the USSR as a whole. Once known as the period of “de- 
veloped socialism,” the latter is now referred to as the 
period of “stagnation.” Whatever the label, certain im- 
portant features stand out. Emphasis on stability and a 
reluctance to risk change by reform were obvious traits. 
The Brezhnev regime in its domestic dimension was 
characterized by reaction, retreat, and retrenchment. 

A striking feature of the Brezhnev regime was its 
stress on stability of personnel, reflected in the slogan 
“trust in cadres.” The persistence in power for almost 
20 years of the leadership group that emerged after 
Khrushchev's fall is astonishing. The political stability it 
represented is unprecedented in Soviet history. This 
central pattern of stability generally held at the republic 
levels as well. Rashidov's reign in Uzbekistan mirrored 
the central regime’s conservative personality, its oligar- 
chic politics, and its status quo policies. 

By the early 1970's, these policies had rendered the 
USSR a looser, less-integrated imperial edifice in which 
the claims of unity were diluted and the pull of the cen- 
ter was somewhat relaxed. The republics enjoyed in- 
creased autonomy when compared to the totalitarian 
integration of the Stalin era. The politics of oligarchy 
and trust-in-cadres tactics gave substantial leeway to 
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18The battle between Rashidov and Nasredinnova is characterized by 
one observer as a “clan struggle” involving local corruption and political 
patrons at the center, including Brezhnev. The head of Uzbekistan’s 
government, Rakhmankul Kurbanov, was arrested, tried, and found guilty. 
Nasredinnova was “kicked upstairs” and named chairman of the Soviet of 
Nationalities of the USSR Supreme Soviet. When the political heat increased in 
the course of the Kurbanov affair, she was transferred to a position in the 
Ministry of Construction. Another casualty of the “clan warfare” was Rafik 
Nishanov, until 1969 the party secretary in charge of ideology and no ally 
of Rashidov. He was exiled too, and, like Mukhitdinov after his fall, embarked 
on a diplomatic career. Nishanov (like Mukhitdinov) was to reappear in 
Uzbekistan after Rashidov's death and took great pleasure in presiding over 
“de-Rashidovization.” In 1988-89, the Nasredinnova case unexpectedly 
surfaced again. 
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the republics’ nomenklatura, allowing first secretaries 
like Rashidov to function as Soviet equivalents of Ro- 
man prefects. 

Yet, the oligarchic and prefectural models do not suf- 
fice to describe the whole of Soviet politics in this era. 
To capture a neglected dimension of rule at the repub- 
lic level, one must introduce a variant of communist feu- 
dalism. In the Central Asian case, a khanate or emirate 
construct, or some updated version of “oriental despot- 
ism,” is needed if we are to penetrate the Rashidov sys- 
tem. According to such a construct, Rashidov would 
appear as the republic’s khan or emir; the party Bureau, 
as his council of viziers; and the central party bureau- 
crats, as court figures on the Bukharan, Kokand, or Khi- 
van pattern. It could also be argued that the secretaries 
of Uzbekistan’s oblast party committees ruled their 
provinces as begs had governed their begdoms in 
prerevolutionary Bukhara. 

An Uzbek critic (coming from Islam as a reference 
point) observed that during this time of “Stalinism with- 
out Stalin” in the republic, Rashidov cultivated an im- 
age of himself as a good and wise leader, like “an imam 
of a large mosque.” Although not yet in the class of 
Tamerlane, Rashidov did have lofty aspirations by the 
time of his 63rd birthday. As the critic contends: 


In the East, a person who reaches the age of sixty- 
three—“the age of the prophet’’—is highly respected 
as someone full of wisdom and dignity. At this age, 
“the Boss” began to be known in the republic 
as “otakhan’—‘Father of the Nation.” The novels of 
Yan and Klashnikov’s book Cruel Century—about 
Genghiz Khan—became favorite reading of the 
“Father of the Nation.” He must have seen himself in 
his dreams as Lord of the Universe.'? 


Another feature of the status quo during Rashidov's 
reign that helped regulate relations between Moscow 
and Tashkent was an updated version of the koreniza- 
tsiya (‘“‘nativization” or “indigenization”) campaigns at- 
tempted in the 1920's under Faizulla Khodzhaev's aus- 
pices. “Affirmative action” policies improved the 
natives’ opportunities for employment, educational ad- 
vancement, and access to other avenues to social mo- 
bility and economic success.*° Officials gave preferen- 
tial treatment to uzbeks and other natives while engag- 
ing in reverse discrimination against local Russians 
and Europeans. Bribery, special hiring practices, and 
job allocation clearly reflected preferential treat- 


19From an interview cited in Olden, op. cit., p. 2. 
20See Nancy Lubin, Labor and Nationality in Soviet Asia: An Uneasy 
Compromise, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1984, esp. Ch. 5. 
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ment for the indigenous peoples, especially those of 
the titular nationality, the uzbeks. Something like ‘“uz- 
bekization” and “de-Russianization” (but not de-Russi- 
fication) was clearly under way within the republic dur- 
ing the 1970's. At the same time, there was also 
evidence of preferential treatment given to particular 
regions and locales. It seems to have mattered as 
much where one was from as who one was. Combined 
criteria of person and place—skewed overall in the na- 
tives’ favor—was the key to who got what, where, when, 
how, and why. 


The Mahallah 


In Uzbekistan, a tightly integrated traditional society 
had lived on into the 1970's. Over the years, it had 
proved resilient in the face of the threats to its internal 
integrity posed by modern life in general and the com- 
munist regime in particular. Something approximating 
a modernized traditional order or a “traditionalized mo- 
dernity” reflected accommodation between the old I|s- 
lamic mores and new Soviet/Russian ways. The com- 
promise produced a strange hybrid of parallel Muslim/ 
European or native/Russian worlds. Functioning in tan- 
dem, they were intertwined, separate but not segregat- 
ed; for some purposes, they overlapped. In a word, the 
dual society survived largely unreconstructed from Sta- 
lin’s time right into the Brezhnev/Rashidov era despite 
major industrial and agricultural change. 

During the 1970's, the indigenous peoples of the re- 
public—largely uzbeks but also tajiks and other Asians 
—inhabited an updated version of the time-honored 
mahallah.*' Based in familial networks and cemented 
by genealogical principles, the mahallah constituted 
the neighborhood where a Muslim was born, reared, 
and ordinarily lived for his or her entire life. This non- 
European world included the natives’ urban quarters 
and the rural kishlaks (where traditional ways were 
even more dominant). A Muslim milieu and mentality 


?'Strangely enough, the literature on life and customs in Central Asia 
does not address directly the relevance of residence patterns or the role of 
native neighborhoods as the basic building-blocks and key to identity. 
Tribe and clan, and of course ethnicity, are constantly cited, but as abstract 
categories not as concrete realities. To take on life, they must be factored 
though the prism of residence and neighborhood. References to “the old 
city”—the native quarters in general, usually juxtaposed to the “new” or 
modern city where the Europeans clustered—is the closest approach to the 
reality of the mahallah. Actually, the city so conceived is an artificial entity, 
not an organic community. The latter consists of native neighborhoods. The 
mahallah was a self-contained community—like an urban village—with a 
bazaar (“‘guzar’) as its centerpiece. For a pioneering attempt to reconstruct 
the mahallahs of Samarkand at about the turn of the 20th century, see M. 
Abramov's, Guzary Samarkanda (The Guzars of Samarkand), Tashkent, 
“Uzbekistan,” 1989. 
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A traditional Uzbek teahouse near Bukhara’s historic 
Lyabi-Hauz_ architectural complex built in the 
16th—17th centuries. 

—TASS from Sovfoto. 


dominated all aspects of life. An individual's primary, 
permanent allegiances were spawned in these native 
neighborhoods. Family and friends were the pillars of 
local life, the keystones of identity and of person-to- 
person associations and loyalties. 

Everything revolved around the all-embracing ma- 
hallah—trom it one’s allegiance extended to the native 
city and embraced the locale and region. In such tradi- 
tional settings, one’s experience seldom extended be- 
yond the immediate range of person-to-person con- 
tacts. An individual might travel widely throughout the 
republic to attend marriages, circumcision celebra- 
tions, and funeral rites; nonetheless, realms beyond 
the local mahallah and extended family/kinship net- 
works carried little weight in daily life. Kith and kin 
and tribe and clan, not the artificial political contriv- 
ances of the Soviet state, were the permanent and par- 
amount realities. 

The concepts of nation and the nation-state, as well 
as everything associated in the modern mind with na- 
tionalism, were alien, even incomprehensible, notions 
to the typical Muslim inhabitant of the traditional mahal- 
lah. True, he had a specific ethnic affiliation, and this 
set him apart from other groups; to the outside observ- 
er, these ethnic formations might even appear to pro- 
vide the wherewithal for nations. But a mahallah 
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uzbek or tajik was not an Uzbek or Tajik judged by na- 
tion-state standards. 

Of course, what generally united all the natives, and 
divided them from outsiders, was that they were Mus- 
lims of one sort or another; in addition, they were also 
Turkic peoples (except for the tajiks). What primarily di- 
vided them from one another was location and lineage 
or rather geography and genealogy. Family, clan, town, 
village—these were the primary determinants of per- 
sonal identity and also of political allegiance in tradi- 
tional society. It was clan and residence, not religion 
(which all shared in common) or nationality (which was 
largely irrelevant) that provided the main cleavages 
within the Uzbek SSR. 


Cliques, Clans, and Corruption 


Loyalties bred in such close-knit and kinship-orient- 
ed milieux lasted a lifetime and were passed from gen- 
eration to generation. Neither friends nor enemies were 
supposed to be forgotten. This explains the continuing 
reality of what in other contexts has been labeled the 
vendetta. Friendships, once formed, were expected to 
be long-lasting, creating mutual obligations and group 
solidarity approximating those of an extended family. 
This of course had ramifications in the work place as 
well as in the political realm and was reflected in the so- 
called tribal politics for which the region was noted. 

Nepotism among Central Asians must be viewed in 
terms of the mahallah mentality and primary loyalty to 
family and friends in all circumstances. This attitude is 
surely not unfamiliar to students of Muslim societies 
elsewhere, particularly Islamic societies of the Middle 
East. It should, therefore, come as no surprise—nor 
should it automatically be viewed as ‘‘corrupt’—that in 
Central Asia “every Muslim official (always gives) jobs 
first to his relatives and people from his area.” As one 
observer explained it: 


“We condemn nepotism; the Central Asiatics found 
themselves upon it. Nepotism is used here in the 
broadest meaning of surrounding oneself with one’s 
kin in the normal course of things, in any undertaking 
civil or military . .. . Nepotism is not a crime in Central 
Asia. It is not favoritism for one’s kinsmen; it is the 
natural order of things in a kinship-based society. All 
social groups are composed of kinsmen. . . an Asiat- 
ic man normally goes to his kinsmen if he wishes to 
start any kind of enterprise. And if he is secretary 
of a party cell, he will see to it that his various sons, 
cousins, nephews, uncles work side by side with him 
in other key posts. /f they get better pay for this, 
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it is only natural, because their kinsman is the 
local chief."”22 


Understanding this attitude and associated mahal- 
lah-based customs and mores is essential if one is to 
appreciate the multiple faces of the Rashidov era and 
the perplexing features of the socio-economic symbio- 
sis over which Rashidov presided as Brezhnev’s beg 
and Uzbekistan’s khan. This perspective helps us un- 
derstand, for instance, the unusual findings Nancy Lu- 
bin presented in her seminal study of Uzbekistan. 
When she found distinct urban/industrial and rural/agri- 
cultural occupational realms, with Russians and Euro- 
peans dominant in the former and uzbeks and other na- 
tive nationalities preeminent in the latter and in related 
merchant and service-oriented jobs, Lubin rejected the 
conventional explanation that it resulted from a Russian 
practice of discriminating against the native communi- 
ty. Instead, she argued that the natives’ own prefer- 
ences and a kind of cultural self-segregation were in- 
volved. The seemingly less prestigious and poorly 
remunerated jobs held largely by indigenous national- 
ities were actually highly coveted and vigorously 
sought after by them. 

The bifurcation was not only a reflection of cultural 
differences, it also had a more pragmatic basis: these 
jobs provided the natives with opportunities to gain ac- 
cess to goods, to control posts, and to dispense ser- 
vices with a great potential for producing practical pay- 
offs and increased income.*° These native preferences 
and practices were, of course, also associated with the 
prominent role in Central Asia of the private rather than 
the public sector in the lives of the indigenous peoples. 

Nor should the pervasive and well-documented 
“second” or “shadow,” economy be ignored. Boris 
Rumer, in tracking “mafia” tendencies in the Soviet 
second economy in the Brezhnev era, is struck by the 
“peculiar features of the Central Asian Mafia.”*4 He sees 
“deeply rooted tribalism and the existence of monocul- 
ture in both industrial and agricultural production” as 
having imparted “a special intensity and tenacity” to 
the phenomenon in Central Asia. Rumer continues: 


What is more, clan and tribal consciousness . . . have 
not only survived, but have also become even strong- 
er in the Soviet era. It is easy to see why: the 
reinforcement and development of tribalism was a 
natural, spontaneous form of resistance to the assimi- 
lationist policies that Moscow pursued in an effort to 


22Cited in Lubin, op. cit., pp. 163-64. 
?3|bid., Ch. 6. 
*4Op. cit., pp. 145-50. 
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divide national communities. Clan unity and solidarity 
make possible spiritual and material survival under 
the adverse conditions of Soviet life. A majority of the 
national cadres remain loyal to their clan and tribe. 
More striking, the traditional tribal structure has, in 
some bizarre fashion, fused with the party structure to 
form a single, indissoluble whole .... Thus, local par- 
ty leaders are considerably less worried that mem- 
bers of their own tribe will betray them... . If the 
Soviet system gives rise to the phenomenon of “fam- 
ily relations” (semeynnost’) among non-kinsmen (as a 
means of shielding themselves from Moscow's super- 
vision and pressure), this tendency must understand- 
ably be much more pronounced in Central Asia, where 
political family relations have fused with blood ties.*° 


“National Nomenklatura” and 
the Uzbek Intelligentsia 


The modern concepts of nation and nationality were 
largely irrelevant, or better stated, not yet relevant, to 
much, if not most, of Uzbekistan’s native population in 
the Brezhnev/Rashidov years. However, within the re- 
public’s ruling elite, and especially among the growing 
local Soviet intelligentsia and the state middle class, 
broader, more modern, allegiances and related per- 
sonal identities had been established or were in the 
making. Here nation and nationality—if not yet nation- 
alism—were meaningful if not yet completely full-blown 
realities. 

At the top, Uzbekistan’s party/state elite—the native 
nachal'niki—was comprised of leaders from the Stalin- 
ist generation, personified by Rashidov. But in its mid- 
dle range and lower echelons, it was increasingly 
made up of cadres reared in the post-Stalin period and 
promoted during the Brezhnev years. Of course, fig- 
ures at the highest levels identified with the center and 
took Moscow's assimilation and amalgamation objec- 
tives seriously. The notion of an emerging “Soviet peo- 
ple” made sense to them, especially to party leaders; 
for as part of an imperial elite, it seemed natural—nay 
essentialtthat supra-national or “international” identi- 
ty be promoted. 

As servants of the center, they focused their attention 
on Moscow, while their base of operation was Tashkent 
or wherever else they might be dispatched. They had 
little in common with the native population they ruled. 
The price of admission to the charmed inner circle of 
the imperial elite was severing their ties to the mahallah 


ibid., p. 148. 
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and all it represented. Yusupov and his ilk, but also 
Mukhitdinov and Rashidov, were primary examples of 
this tyoe—members of the Stalin generation and part of 
the national or “colonial” nomenklatura.7° 

Of course, this ideal type—the fully assimilated and 
totally loyal native nachal’nik—was merely approximat- 
ed in reality and was only to be found at the summit of 
power. The ordinary party bureaucrat had to make his 
own accommodation with the local informal power 
structure, and this counseled against juxtaposing one- 
self to the mahallah. Compromise between the new and 
the old local elites and cooptation of one by the other 
(ordinarily the former by the latter) was common prac- 
tice in the districts (rayony) and lower levels, especially 
in the countryside, to the extent that party officials even 
ventured there. 

Indigenous members of Uzbekistan’s intelligentsia 
and the state middle class were the best candidates to 
constitute a “national class,” or nationally oriented 
strata. As history has shown time and again in other so- 
cieties, they are the group most likely to generate na- 
tionalist ideas and movements. These groups com- 
prised the republic’s white-collar and professional 
class. Highly educated and well trained under Soviet 
auspices, they had composite (some might say con- 
fused) personal identities consisting of overlapping el- 
ements from the dual native and Russian domains, 
which were rarely mixed in residents of the mahallah. 
During the 1970's, they were more often than not am- 
biguous or ambivalent as to religious and nationality af- 
fillations. This was related to the fact that members of 
the state middle class were ambitious but insecure indi- 
viduals. Even in the less oppressive atmosphere of the 
Brezhnev/Rashidov years, uprooted and upwardly mo- 
bile uzbeks had to be cautious and circumspect; as a 
result, they often were confused about their true identity 
or sought to integrate several identities and multiple 
personalities. Though seemingly integrated into Soviet 
society, they were nonetheless prime candidates for an 
identity crisis; they provided inviting incubators for the 
20th century’s most virulent virus, nationalism. 

During the late Brezhnev period, Rashidov continued 
to serve Moscow's bidding in a number of ways, most 
saliently in his promotion of a Russian-language cam- 


26Rywkin coined the term “colonial nomenklatura” to refer to the key 
posts reserved to and held by European/Russian personnel. They would 
include, for instance, second secretary of the party and heads of the 
police and army bureaucracies (see op. cit., pp. 125-29). | have taken the 
liberty to broaden the scope of “colonial nomenklatura” to include within it 
the native nachal’niki; thus, it constitutes the overall colonial cohort serving the 
empire as its bureaucratic eyes and ears and arms and legs in the imperial 
province. Its native component | would label the “native” or “national” 
nomenklatura. Again, | am hesitant about using the label “national,” since it 
prejudges the Turkic/Muslim aspect in favor of the Uzbek dimension. 
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A diverse public in front of Fergana’s central department store. 


paign, which stressed the need for natives to acquire a 
bilingual competence, and in his heightened emphasis 
on “Khan Cotton,” in response to escalating central de- 
mands. A Soviet official, sent in the 1980's to combat lo- 
cal corruption in Uzbekistan, observed that Brezhnev 
and his clique had imposed on Uzbekistan a totally un- 
realistic cotton quota of 6 million tons a year: 


They simply took this number out of nowhere, frivo- 
lously. One of our records described a (party) ple- 
num at which Rashidov was promising to produce 
five and one-half million tons of cotton. Brezhnev 
whispers his name he says “Sarafchik (Rashidov's 
most intimate nickname), please round it up. Add a 
half a million more.” Rashidov, being a political pros- 
titute rather than a leader, immediately answers, 
“Yes, yes, Comrade General Secretary. We in Uzbek- 
istan will produce six million tons of cotton.” That was 
the way it was done “voluntarily,” as we used to 
say.’ 


In response to these demands, the republic leadership 
resorted to “phantom crops, phony records, false 
bookkeeping, a pyramid of lies, thievery, bribes.” There 


27Hedrick Smith's interview with Tel’man Gdlyan, reported in Hedrick 
Smith, The New Russians, New York, Random House, 1990, p. 308. 
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was a similar manipulation of statistics on the Russian- 
language competence of Uzbekistan’s native popula- 
tion in the 1979 census.*® 


“The Uzbek Affair” 


One might have expected negative reaction from the 
local intelligentsia to these campaigns, but the elite of 
Uzbekistan remained generally passive. Nevertheless, 
after Brezhnev’s death and the rise of Yuriy Andropov to 
power, these patterns of deception, evasion, and em- 
bezzlement became the target of Moscow's wrath, set- 
ting in motion a series of fateful developments. The new 
general secretary’s attack on the status quo of the 
Brezhnev era included a massive assault on corruption 
that singled out Rashidov and Uzbekistan for particular 
attention. The uzbeks’ resentment at the sweeping at- 


28The 1970 census reported that 14.5 percent of the Uzbek respondents 
had competence in Russian as a second language. The 1979 census claimed 
the figure had leaped to 49.3 percent. That finding later was further 
inflated, for the most recent report cites 52.9 percent as the official 1979 
figure! However, the 1989 census gives 22.9 percent as the number of 
Uzbeks who have competence in Russian as a second language. For this and 
other data, see “Results of the 1989 Population Census,” Pravda Vostoka 
(Tashkent), June 15, 1990. 
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Rashidov’s SuCCeSSOrs as 
first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Uzbeki- 
stan: on the left, |. B. Us- 
mankhodzhaev; on_ the 
right, Rafik Nishanov. 
These two Officials presid- 


ed over a 


tacks on their republic and its leadership produced a 
“reactive nationalism.” The consequences were to ac- 
celerate the consolidation of Uzbek nationality, trigger 
the formation of a nationalist movement in the republic, 
and create a national-minded communist elite in Tash- 
kent that was no longer responsive to Moscow's will 
and whims. 

Andropov notified Rashidov directly of the cam- 
paign.*? Subsequently, and especially after Rashidov’s 
death in October 1983, a far-reaching purge was 
launched in Uzbekistan that lasted for over five years.°° 
It gathered full momentum under Rashidov’s successor 
as first secretary, |. B. Usmankhodzhaev, especially af- 
ter the June 1984 Plenum of the republic party’s Central 


?9| was told by an Uzbek source that sometime in December 1982, 
Rashidov called Andropov to report complete success on the cotton front. 
Andropov asked him: is it real cotton this time or the same old run-around? 
There is no record of Rashidov's response. By the spring of 1983, Andropov 
had dispatched cadres to Uzbekistan, and Rashidov had begun the 
process of circling the wagons—moving his cadres so as to protect himself. 

When Rashidov suddenly died in October 1983, the rumors spread that 
he had committed suicide. On a visit to Uzbekistan in the fall of 1990, | inquired 
about this possibility of a friend of the Rashidov family; he responded, 

“Only the widow knew.” Another Uzbek told me he was acquainted with 
someone who had seen Rashidov's body and confirmed he did not die of 

a gunshot wound. However, the informant reported that there was an unusual 
blue coloring to the corpse's skin. It is also suggested that in September 
1983, Rashidov’s heir-apparent, A. A. Khodzhaev, also conveniently died. 
These two deaths cleared the way for the appointment as the new first 
secretary of Moscow's man, |. B. Usmankhodzhaev. For the composition of the 
elite and for leadership politics in the Rashidov era, see Carlisle, 1986, 

pp. 116-29. 

*The early stages of the purge are analyzed and placed in perspective 
in James Critchlow, “ ‘Corruption,’ Nationalism, and the Native Elite in Soviet 
Central Asia,” Journal of Communist Studies (London), June 1988. 


large-scale, 
Moscow-ordered purge of 
Uzbek party cadres. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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Committee in Tashkent, which CPSU Secretary Yegor 
Ligachev personally attended. In January 1986, it en- 
tered anew phase when for the first time Rashidov him- 
self was publicly singled out as the main culprit. In 
1988-89, it rose to a crescendo under the direction of a 
new republic first secretary, Rafik Nishanov. 

Although the anti-corruption campaign clearly 
sought to root out the long-secure elite of the Rashidov 
era, it was also a cover for a larger Moscow effort to re- 
verse the progressive centripetal drift of the republics 
since Stalin’s death. This effort to re-integrate and re- 
centralize the Soviet political system was continued by 
Andropov's successor Konstantin Chernenko, and at 
least initially, by Mikhail Gorbachev. 

The implications of this shift for life in Uzbekistan 
were great. It called for repudiation of “affirmative ac- 
tion” policies, elimination of the “shadow economy,” 
and rejection of the bifurcation model. Ultimately, what 
Moscow's assault entailed was nothing less than an at- 
tempt to reverse the patterns sanctioned by the 1938 
Stalinist trade-off or “deal” with traditional society, 
which had been in effect for a generation or more and 
had been managed so ably by Rashidov. 

Under the guise of de-Rashidovization, a process of 
de-Uzbekization and re-Muscovization was carried out. 
The scale of the purge was astonishing. Ina September 
1988 interview, Nishanov reported that over a four-year 
period, 58,000 senior officials had been replaced.*' 
Major reputations inside and outside Uzbekistan were 


3'Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC), Sept. 21, 1988, pp. 66-69. 
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destroyed. These included, of course, those of Rashi- 
dov and his “clan,” both personal and political. In addi- 
tion, Deputy Minister of Internal Affairs Yuriy Churbanov 
(Brezhnev's son-in-law) was arrested for taking bribes. 
Along with various uzbek officials of the ministry, he 
was tried and convicted of being part of the systematic 
cover-up of corruption in the cotton industry during Ra- 
shidov's time. 

These developments came to be called “the Uzbek 
Affair” throughout the USSR, imparting to the investiga- 
tions and court proceedings an ethnic, national over- 
tone that was deeply resented in the republic as a racial 
slur on the reputation of the whole titular nationality. 
As could (and should) have been anticipated, the han- 
dling of the Uzbek Affair triggered a backlash, which at 
first proceeded under the umbrella of outrage pro- 
duced by local ecological and economic disasters. 
Soon, however, the “openness” characterizing the 
Gorbachev reforms gave opportunity to vent national 
sentiment and crystallize national consciousness. An 
Uzbek national identity, largely latent, unconsoli- 
dated, and unfocused prior to 1984, was awakened. 
Local discontent with Nishanov, particularly his stub- 


born support of cotton monoculture, began to surface. 
An agenda of cultural and economic reform took 
shape, with members of the Uzbek intelligentsia be- 
coming the concrete carriers of national grievances.*° 

The riots of June 1989 in the Fergana Valley finally 
convinced Moscow to reverse its inept policies in Uz- 
bekistan.°% There followed the removal of Nishanov, the 


32This process is traced in detail in the study by William Fierman, 
“Glasnost in Practice: The Uzbek Experience,” Central Asian Survey, 
Vol. 8, No. 2, 1989. 

338The attacks in the Fergana Valley on Meskhetian Turks—exiled by 
Stalin from Georgia to this area—resulted officially in 112 deaths. More than 
15,000 Turks had to be moved—indeed airlifted—out of the valley. Many 
ended up in the vicinity of Smolensk. The Fergana Valley is probably the most 
densely populated region of the USSR. There, economic and social 
grievances have festered, and unemployment has leaped forward. These 
combustible materials were present, waiting to be set off by an accident, 
an incident, or a provocation—no one knows for sure which it was. Many 
sources place the original disturbance in Kutavai. The turmoil that followed 
was manipulated by various elements—including the KGB (which some 
contend was involved from the start). It is noteworthy that the common 
bond of Islam provided no impediment to inter-ethnic violence. A total of 386 
persons were brought to trial in the “Fergana Affair,” of whom 194 have 
been found guilty and sentenced. Two received the death penalty. The most 
recent trial—presumably the last—includes 12 defendants and began in 
February 1991. 


Kokand in Fergana oblast. 


Ethnic unrest between Uzbeks and Meskhetian Turks in June 1989 leaves 
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ouses burning in the city of 
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Islam Karimov, appointed first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Uzbekistan in June 1989. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


appointment of Islam Karimov, and the exit of the cad- 
res imposed at Ligachev's direction.** Within a year’s 
time, the anti-corruption campaign was over, its pur- 
poses largely repudiated. In a totally unexpected and 
telling move, Karimov rehabilitated the reputation of 
Rashidov.°° 


A Gorbachev/Karimov Era? 


The removal of Nishanov had the effect of reversing 
the campaign of ideological assertiveness and atheis- 
tic propaganda that had been in vogue in Uzbekistan 
under him and his predecessor USmankhodzhaev. In 
keeping with Gorbachev's reversal of the center's neg- 
ative approach toward religion, in Central Asia, Islam is 
being viewed more favorably and Muslim religious fig- 
ures are now being courted.°*° 

One wonders if this about-face is not part of a larger 
political game. Does it reflect a decision to play the 
Muslim card as the lesser of two evils? Perhaps Mos- 
Cow perceives a greater danger in emerging national- 
ism than in religion, i.e., the Jadids may be feared more 
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than the mullahs. If so, the gamble is based on a calcu- 
lation that promoting Islamic identity, which has had 
an essentially conservative, inward-looking orientation, 
will serve to undercut nationalism and counter highly 
charged political nationalist demands in Central Asia. 
Central Asian history of the early 20th century and be- 
fore suggests there may be grounds for such hopes. 

The removal of Nishanov not only signaled a shift in 
policy toward religion, it also brought to the leadership 
of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan Karimov, a man 
with a distinctively new political and career profile. Un- 
like his predecessors, he had never served in the re- 
public Bureau or Secretariat or held the position of 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet.?’ The new first secre- 
tary was an outsider to the party apparatus. A long-time 
government bureaucrat-technocrat who had served as 
head of the republic State Planning Commission and a 
member of Uzbekistan’s Council of Ministers, Karimov 
had suffered a serious demotion when Nishanov was 
first secretary—he was sent to be first secretary of the 
distant Kashka-Darya Oblast, in what amounted to po- 
litical exile.2° 

There have been serious policy and personnel 
changes since Karimov’s appointment. The Bureau 
and Central Committee chosen at the republic party’s 
20th Congress in June 1990 manifested a new, techno- 
cratic orientation. No one who served on the 1986 Bu- 
reau or Secretariat remained. Of 261 members in the 
1986 Central Committee, only 62 reappeared on that 
body at the end of the 1990 congress, a turnover of 


*4Karimov's appointment was officially announced on June 23, 1989. 
For his biography, see Pravda Vostoka, June 24, 1989. 

35K arimov's remarks on Rashidov—the first positive official reference to 
the former republic first secretary in more than five years—are in his report to 
the republic party congress, printed in ibid., June 5, 1990. 

%6See James Critchlow, “Islam in Soviet Central Asia: Renaissance or 
Revolution?” Religion in Communist Lands (Keston, England), Autumn 1990. 
Karimov, in a January 28, 1991, interview in /zvestiya, said that the gravest 
crisis facing Uzbekistan was a “moral’’ one brought about by “the destruction 
of age-old moral principles for ideological reasons . . . .” Karimov noted 
that until recently, a communist could not participate in a burial ceremony for 
one of his own relatives lest he be dismissed from the party and fired from 
his job. The interview is translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
(Columbus, OH), Feb. 27, 1991, p. 30. 

°’Niyazov, Rashidov, Usmankhodzhaev, and Nishanov had all served 
as chairman of the republic Supreme Soviet prior to becoming first secretary. 
Presumably, M. |. Ibragimov, who held that post in 1989, was originally 
slated for the post until the clashes in the Fergana Valley discredited him. That 
Ibragimov was a Nishanov protégé is confirmed by his recent political 
fate—in June 1991, he was summarily dismissed and replaced by Shnukat 
Yuldashev. 

38K arimov was born in 1938 in Samarkand, where he grew up; his 
brother still resides there. His higher education took place at Tashkent, where 
in 1960, he began employment. Between 1966 and 1983, he advanced in 
the Ministry of Finance, and in 1986, he was named chairman of the republic 
Gosplan. That same year he attended his first party congress, and was 
chosen a full member of the Central Committee, leaping over the candidate- 
member stage. Then, he apparently crossed swords with Nishanov and 
was punished. 
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some 78 percent. Karimov also became president of 
the republic and, like Gorbachev in Moscow, estab- 
lished a Presidential Council. Its make-up and other ap- 
pointments demonstrate that he is in charge.°? 

Karimov’s speech at the party congress enumerated 
republic-wide crises in virtually all realms and docu- 
mented grievances of the republic's political elite. Most 
striking was his criticism of the cadre control exercised 
by outsiders and personnel recently dispatched from 
Moscow, who, he said, failed to understand local con- 
ditions. He advocated republic sovereignty and locally 
oriented solutions. Karimov explicitly rejected the impli- 
cation that all uzbeks were corrupt, and he sought to re- 
habilitate the reputation of Uzbekistan. He called for a 
more balanced view of Rashidov’s many years of ser- 
vice and demanded an even-handed treatment of him 
that recognized both his positive and his negative char- 
acteristics.*° 

There has been some resistance to Rashidov's reha- 
bilitation*' There has also been the charge that Kari- 
mov, as president and first secretary, has been con- 
centrating too much power in his own hands. Karimov 
got the opportunity to respond to both critiques in an in- 
terview with an /zvestiya correspondent in early 1991, 
in which he noted that “when 24,000 criminal cases in- 
volving cotton were tried, both the real villains and their 
victims wound up behind bars, as if they were equals. 
... Our leaders made regular reports in Moscow as if 
they were reporting on fulfillment of the plans for cotton; 
so-and-so many thousands arrested, so-and-so many 
expelled from the party, etc.” Karimov claimed that 
“hundreds, thousands” were unjustly convicted and 
that the republic had recently paid 1.5 million rubles to 
compensate people who were wrongly convicted. On 
the matter of his personal power, Karimov sounded like 
General Secretary Gorbachev: “. . . the transition peri- 
od and the explosive situation that has developed in the 
country and here in our republic demand it.”** 


The Russians: Problems and Prospects 


One aspect of the “explosive situation” is increasing 
anxiety among Uzbekistan’s ethnic minorities that they 
have no future in the republic, given the growth of Uz- 
bek national consciousness and consolidation. It would 
be particularly harmful if the republic’s Russian/Slav 
settlers decided to emigrate, taking with them essential 
skills needed for the society’s economic advance. 

The Russian presence in Uzbekistan is a reflection of 
the Stalinist formula of Russianization and Russifica- 
tion, which was imposed between 1938 and 1941 and 
was continued in the early postwar years. Something of 
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what this imperial/colonial pattern meant for Uzbeki- 
stan can be gleaned from the makeup of the republic 
leadership and from the national composition of the 
Communist Party of Uzbekistan at that time. The 
all-powerful Bureau and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Uzbekistan overrepresented Rus- 
sians and underrepresented the uzbeks. However, 
subsequently, especially under Rashidov, a slow but 
inexorable “Uzbekization” of the party ranks occurred. 

A concrete measure of these trends is found in the 
ethnic composition of the republic Communist party as 
presented in Figure 1, which covers the years from 
1925 to 1990. It shows increasing Uzbekization during 
the 1930's under the auspices of the Jadids. In the early 
part of the decade, uzbeks comprised 76 percent of the 
republic’s population; and by 1934, accounted for 64 
percent of the party membership. By 1939, the share of 
membership had plummeted to 47 percent, and during 
the war, it reached its low point of 34 percent. It 
bounced back at the end of the war, but still remained 
below 47 percent until 1955. The Khrushchev/Brezh- 
nev years brought increased Uzbekization. By 1960, 
uzbeks constituted 51 percent of the party member- 
ship, and in 1981, they accounted for 61 percent 
whereas the Russians had declined to 17 percent. 

Recent statistics document the continuing de-Rus- 
sianization of party ranks. In 1990, uzbeks made up 66 
percent of the party ranks, and Russians comprised 
only 14 percent. This is in tune with the overall demo- 
graphic trends in the republic; data from the 1989 cen- 
sus show a republic-wide decline in the number of Rus- 
sians (see Table 1). In 1989, Russians constituted 8.3 
percent of the population, which represented a de- 
crease from 10.8 percent in 1979 and the high point of 
13.5 percent, reached in 1959. In fact, between 1979 
and 1989, there was anet decrease of 12,180 Russians 
inthe republic. This drop was the first since Uzbekistan 
was founded in 1925. 

lf the Fergana riots of 1989 raised the level of anxiety 
among local Russians and other non-Asians, the violent 


39Of the 14 members on the Presidential Council, only one is a Russian. 
The KGB representative on the body is an uzbek. For biographies of the 
members, see Pravda Vostoka, Oct. 2, 1990. 

Karimov is in charge, but not in complete control. He has faced a power 
struggle with Shukurulla Mirsaidov, the former chairman of the republic 
Council of Ministers and current vice president. The outcome of this 
struggle is by no means certain. 

4°K arimov's congress speech, loc. cit. 

*1See “Nostalgia for the ‘Boss’: Who Needs the Rehabilitation of 
Rashidov?" /zvestiya (Moscow), Jan. 5, 1991. It is interesting that the two 
uzbeks who wrote the article had to turn to the central press to voice their 
protest. Apparently, the partisans of Rashidov’s rehabilitation have control 
over the local media. 

42K arimov's Jan. 28, 1991, interview, loc. cit. 
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Figure 1: Percentage of Uzbeks and Russians 
in the Communist Party of Uzbekistan, 1925—90 
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SOURCES: for 1925-79, Kommunisticheskaya partiya Uzbekistana v tsifrakh (The Communist Party of Uzbekistan in Figures), 
Tashkent, “Uzbekistan,” 1979; for 1981, 1986, and 1990, Partiynaya Zhizn' (Moscow), No. 4, 1990, pp. 69-73. 
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riots in Osh in 1990 turned this anxiety into panic in 
some quarters.*? When | visited the Fergana region in 
September 1990, | found the European community 
(some preferred to refer to themselves as “Christian” to 
make their point to me) as a whole traumatized. The 
same fears were evident in Samarkand. 

Central Asia is certainly not the only part of the USSR 
where local Russians are feeling discomfort these 
days. But as survey data published in Moscow News in 
early 1991 indicate (see Table 2), it is in the Central 
Asian republics that the Russians are the least integrat- 
ed into the local societies. For example, the percentage 
of those interviewed who identified themselves as citi- 
zens of the republic where they resided rather than 
claiming USSR citizenship was the lowest there. The 
greatest number indicating a desire to immigrate to 
Russia permanently was also in Central Asia (and 
Georgia). In fact, 44 percent in Tajikistan and 35 per- 
cent in Uzbekistan said “a massive Russian exodus .. . 
sometime soon” was “very likely.” When those who re- 
sponded that such an exodus was “fairly likely” are 
added, the total figures jumped to an astonishing 79 
percent and 80 percent respectively. In addition, nega- 
tive expectations about the future were apparent in the 
fact that 72 percent of the Russian respondents in Uz- 
bekistan said ethnic tension would “lead to the eruption 
of more violence.” The article presenting these data es- 
timated that as many as 130,000 Russians were ready 
to emigrate from Uzbekistan, more than 50,000 from 
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Tajikistan, and some 20,000 from Turkmenia.*4 

An accelerated exodus of Russians may satisfy 
some of Uzbekistan’s native radicals, but it does not 
bode well for solving the republic’s multifaceted eco- 
nomic crisis. Because of the bifurcation in employment 
and occupation patterns discussed earlier, skilled and 
unskilled jobs in the modern urban sector have been 
the special preserve of local Europeans. A mass exit of 
these people would deprive the republic of skilled man- 
power. Uzbeks and other Central Asians are in no posi- 
tion to step into these vacated slots—even though un- 
employment is a growing problem generally—because 
they have failed or chosen not to acquire the appropri- 
ate skills. A media effort has been launched to reassure 
the Russians and to counter rumors so as to stop short 
the chain reaction of emigration that was gathering 
momentum in autumn 1990.4° 


“SThere were what amounted to pitched battles between Uzbeks and 
Kirgiz in the Osh region of the Kirgiz republic. The turmoil radiated throughout 
the Fergana Valley. In the period June—July 1990 alone, by official count, 
320 people were killed. The number may be much greater. Literaturnaya 
Gazeta's description of the violence referred to victims whose “throats 
[were] slashed and their blood drained [as they do when they slaughter 
sheep]... people... burned to cinders . . . noses and ears cut off and 
eyes plucked out . .. ahuman head on a pole . . . a dozen horsemen having 
tied up a beekeeper with iron wire and dragged him behind their horses, 
then finished him off. . . ." Cited in Zbigniew Brzezinski, “The Breakup of the 
USSR,” The World Monitor (Boston), November 1990, p. 31. 

“4Moscow News, No. 5, Feb. 3-10, 1991. 
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Table 1: National Composition of the Uzbek SSR, 1930-89 


1930 1939 1959 1970 1979 1989 

Pop. Per. of Pop. Per. of Pop. Per. of Pop. Per. of Pop. Per. of Pop. Per. of 

(1000's) pop. | (1000's) pop. | (1000's) pop. |} (1000's) pop. | (1000's) pop. | (1000's) pop. 

Total 4,585 100.0 6,271 100.0 8,119 100.0 | 11,799 1000} 15,389 1000] 19,810 100.0 

Of whom: 

Uzbeks 3,489 76.1 4,081 65.1 5,038 62.2 Ties 65.5 | 10,569 68.7 | 14,142 71.4 
Karakalpaks 28 0.6 181 2.8 168 2.1 230 2.0 298 1.9 412 21 
Russians 257 5.6 20 i 1,091 13:5 1,473 12.0 1,666 10.8 1,000 8.3 
Tatars N.A. — 147 23 445 55 574 49 649 4.2 657! Bia 
Kazakhs 5 20 305 4.8 342 4.2 476 4.0 620 4.0 808 4.1 
Tajiks 252 sia) 318 Sil 311 3.8 449 3.8 595 3.9 934 4.7 
Koreans N.A. — ris Ave 138 Side! 148 13 163 a4 183 0.9 
Kirgiz 78 LET. 89 1.4 93 121 114 0.9 142 0.9 175 0.8 
Ukrainians N.A. — 71 14 88 AG 112 0.9 100 0.6 153 0.7 
Jews N.A. — 51 0.8 94 V2 103 0.9 100 0.6 95 0.5 
Turkmen 20 0.5 47 0.7 55 0.7 71 0.6 92 0.6 121 0.6 
Other 344 Aas) 114 4.3 oe 3.0 329 27 381 2.6 476 2.4 


N.A. — not available 


"Including 188,742 Crimean Tatars. 


SOURCES: for 1930, Gosudarstvennaya Planovaya Komissiya UzSSR, Ekonomiko-statisticheskiy Sektor Gosplana UZSSR, Rayony UzSSR v tsifrakh (The Regions 
of the Uzbek SSR in Figures), Samarkand, Gosudarstvennoye izdatel’stvo, 1930; for 1939, |. R. Mullyadzhanov, Narodonaseleniye Uzbekskoy SSR (The Popula- 
tion of the Uzbek SSR), Tashkent, 1967; for 1959-89, Nancy Lubin, “Implications of Ethnic and Demographic Trends,” in William Fierman, Ed., Soviet Central Asia: 


The Failed Transformation, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1991, p. 43. 


The staying power of the traditional order in urban as 
well as rural locales has both advantaged and disad- 
vantaged the indigenous population. Past develop- 
ment patterns that satisfied the needs of the Rashidov 
era seem outmoded today and will prove a drag on de- 
velopment and modernization. They also negate efforts 
of the republic leadership to implement republic sover- 
eignty in ways that might sever long-established ties 
with the center and with other republics. In the short 
run, economic equilibrium (in which cotton remains a 
constant), not radical change, appears likely, whatever 
the rhetoric. Caught in this web of mutual dependence, 
the republic has only distant prospects for real eco- 
nomic independence. This predicament counsels per- 


45in an interview, the party first secretary in Tajikistan, K. Makhkamov, 
said that in the first nine months of 1990, 65,000 had emigrated from the 
republic, of whom 35,000 were Russians. In the same period, the number 
of new arrivals was 15,866, of whom 4,759 were Russians. See “Tajikistan: A 
Firm Hand Needed?” ibid., No. 51, Dec. 30, 1990—Jan. 6, 1991. 

“The water shortage in Uzbekistan—and the catastrophe created by 
the Aral Sea's disappearance—can only get worse. Rashidov had counted on 
the diversion of water from Siberian rivers (the so-called “Sibaral” Project) 
to bail him out of future economic difficulties, but the project was abruptly 
canceled in 1986. Certainly, the Central Asians will have to lobby 
vigorously for its reinstatement in some form. This water issue is perhaps the 
primary reason why the economic future of Uzbekistan—and of the region 
in general—is tied to Russia. The latter's leaders can keep them in line by 
dangling the possibility of Siberian water. At the same time, Central Asia 
has manpower that the RSFSR will need in the future. 

47Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1959, p. 91. 


spectives oriented primarily inward toward the Central 
Asian region and neighboring republics, although is- 
sues such as water supply will continue to require some 
orientation toward Moscow and the RSFSR.*° 


The National Intelligentsia 
and Nationalism 


Nationalism naturally has a time dimension; it is pre- 
eminently an historical phenomenon, unpredictable in 
general, and dependent to a great extent on accident 
and what Machiavelli called “bona fortuna.” Its causes 
are both remote and proximate, and the immediate cir- 
cumstances that give birth to national movements are 
multiple and varied. 

Rupert Emerson put forth what he called the “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” theory of the nation, which assumes that a 
sense of nation is always there, but can be temporarily 
slumbering, waiting to be awakened.*’ But, although 
there are historical experiences that approximate the 
sleeping beauty or slumbering giant archetypes, there 
are other examples that show a slow, uneven, and er- 
ratic evolutionary emergence rather than a sudden sur- 
facing of fully-formed pre-existing patterns. 

For years, students of nationalism have debated the 
question “what is a nation?” Equally salient, but often 
ignored, is the question “when is anation?” Nationalism 
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Uzbekistan and the Uzbeks 
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Table 2: Attitudes of Russians Living in Non-Russian Soviet Territories 


(responses to indicated questions, in percent)' 
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DO YOU CONSIDER YOURSELF A CITIZEN OF THE USSR. OR A CITIZEN OF YOUR REPUBLIC? 
A citizen of the USSR 59 2 72 68 56 VE 78 87 83 88 
A citizen of the Republic 24 36 is) 22 29 Wi 7 18 10 11 
Undecided 17 ibs) 13 aul 15 re 15 2 8 4 
ARE YOU HAPPY, IN GENERAL, LIVING IN YOUR REPUBLIC? 

Yes 51 Ths) 36 62 86 73 56 61 70 64 
No 19 rs 21 22 6 14 4 25 2 11 
Hard to tell 30 18 44 16 10 16 40 14 25 25 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO EMIGRATE TO RUSSIA RATHER THAN REMAIN IN YOUR REPUBLIC FOR GOOD? 
Yes 23 16 26 a7 5 20 31 37 14 38 
No 50 65 44 36 68 63 42 38 59 36 
Hard to tell 27 19 31 26 27 iW 26 25 30 26 

COULD ETHNIC CONFLICTS IN YOUR REPUBLIC LEAD TO AN ERUPTION OF VIOLENCE IN FUTURE? 
Presumably yes 26 34 48 13 14 31 48 66 30 te 
No 20 35 i 18 24 23 11 10 22 5 
Unlikely 27 1%. 16 48 34 28 20 17 25 15 
Positively no 2 4 0 VW 14 3 0 0 3 1 
Hard to tell 25 10 19 10 14 He 21 7 20 7 
A MASSIVE RUSSIAN EXODUS FROM YOUR REPUBLIC SOMETIME SOON IS: 
Very likely 12 3 16 10 16 2 17 44 11 35 
Fairly likely 16 28 25 24 27 22 54 35 21 45 
Unlikely 51 48 38 37 27, 49 11 14 52 7 
Hardly likely 3 2 2 4 8 4 5 0 6 0 
Don't know 18 17 19 25 22° 23 13 ¥/ 20 13 
ARE YOU PREPARED TO ACTIVELY PROTECT THE INTERESTS OF RUSSIANS? 
I'm prepared to participate in: 
A mass rally 18 33 24 25 23 26 27 30 37 24 
A strike action 16 13 9 5 5 V 16 10 13 21 
Self-defense militia 9 14 18 3 > 8 21 52 4 39 
| have nothing against this ie 14 25 7 ri 16 12 14 11 13 
I'm against this because such 

action can harm Russians 32 21 32 52 42 17 iW 29 18 18 
Undecided 15 29 14 14 22 eo 28 5 32 15 


'The responses do not always add up to 100 percent, because of rounding or multiple answers for some respondents. 


SOURCE: Data from the All-Union Center of Public Opinion Research and published in Moscow News, No. 5, Feb. 3-10, 1991. 


usually evolves as does its constituent elements. The 
general variables that contribute to it are enclosed in 
the formula—context, content, and carriers. If all these 
variables and forces converge, and prove mutually re- 
inforcing, then political independence becomes the 
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cry, and a nation-state may be the consequence. 

Of course, national identity does not reach all social 
strata simultaneously. The depth and extent—not to 
mention the intensity—of national consciousness within 
various social strata vary with time and place. Thus na- 


Hasanbi Hamraiev, a farmer, watches apple tree saplings being planted in a field on the Andijan collective 


farm in Uzbekistan formerly planted with cotton. 


tional unity is problematic even when the national ideal 
has penetrated elite strata; whether members of a na- 
tional intelligentsia become national leaders depends, 
as history repeatedly shows, on the existence of amass 
following. 

Whatever the general causes and the particular con- 
text, the carriers of national consciousness and the cre- 
ators of anational program have always been the intelli- 
gentsia. This group spawns the reformers, rebels, and 
revolutionaries. The carrier class is usually the educat- 
ed, and their locale is always initially the cities. It is the 
middle class or disaffected members of the aristocracy 
that provide the original leaders of national move- 
ments,*® not the workers or peasants. 

In West European imperial systems, one discerns a 
pattern of colonial nationalism that an astute student of 
nationalism has dubbed “The Law of Colonial Ingrati- 
tude.” This, of course, also requires a corollary—‘the 
intelligentsia as ingrates.’*2 Colonial reformers and 
rebels in the Afro-Asian world were usually the finest 
products of the very system they sought to overthrow 
and had been educated in its best schools. Privileged, 


“8Ibid., pp. 53-59. 
49Seton-Watson, op. cit. 
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—TASS from Sovfoto. 


yet outraged at their status as inferiors, they set out to 
overturn alien or foreign rule. Although they emerged 
from an elite environment, they considered themselves 
democrats and nationalists and identified with the pop- 
ular masses, who they felt had to be awakened, led in 
an anti-imperialist struggle, and then directed into the 
“promised land of self-determination.” Using the train- 
ing received from the imperial power, often in the main 
cities, colonial reformers turned the center’s principles 
and practices against the center. Under the slogan of 
“self-determination,” they claimed the same democrat- 
ic right to self-rule that was practiced in the metropole 
but denied “inferior” peoples abroad. 

Something approximating these patterns that ap- 
peared in the Afro-Asian world’s rejection of Western 
colonial rule can be discerned in Uzbekistan’s political 
evolution: from imperial province in the Yusupov years, 
to feudal dependency during the Rashidov reign, and 
finally to sovereign republic—although not yet inde- 
pendent state—in the years since Karimov took over. In 
Uzbekistan, the native Soviet intelligentsia has taken 
the lead in pressing ecological and economic causes 


against the republic leaders and Moscow,”° and in or- 


°Fierman, loc. cit. 
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ganizing and publicizing the national case in the big 
cities, especially Tashkent. 

The intelligentsia and middle class in urban settings, 
as opposed to citizens in rural locales, are the initial in- 
cubators for nationalism. But unless such restive elites 
have mass backing and their urban base expands into 
rural support, no powerful national amalgam crystal- 
lizes and no successful national movement emerges. 
Often the rule of local imperial masters, the existence of 
a foreign enemy, or the presence of an alien occupying 
power serves as the critical catalyst in the context of 
mounting problems and rising expectations. Formation 
of national consciousness is accelerated, and unity is 
created, in the face of common dilemmas and dangers. 

In Uzbekistan today, the republic’s elite and the polli- 
cies it espouses are becoming authentically national, if 
not fully nationalistic. The terms nation and nationalism 
are more directly relevant to local politics than ever be- 
fore; they are losing the superficial and fraudulent char- 
acter they have had since 1925, when the artificial eth- 
nic unit—the Uzbek SSR—was established for a not- 
yet-existent nation—the Uzbeks. From the viewpoint of 
the intelligentsia, these terms already determine the 
character and provide the content for politics in the 
republic. 

Earlier, to understand the equilibrium that character- 
ized relationships in the Brezhnev/Rashidov era, | ana- 
lyzed the native elite, the so-called “colonial nomenkla- 
tura” and the local Soviet intelligentsia. This shifted our 
focus from the Muslims of the mahallah to the center- 
dependent and modernization-created cohort of up- 
rooted, or rather, not yet re-rooted people. This cohort 
included both Moscow-oriented native cadres and the 
more national-minded and republic-related techno- 
crats. Although many were products of the Rashidov 
period, they could actually be considered harbingers 
of a post-Soviet generation. 

Of particular significance were those who came to 
professional and political maturity in the 1970's and 
1980's. Today, members of this secular intelligentsia 
might be considered Uzbeks in search of identity. 
These people—especially the less political of them, 
i.e., the scientific/technical elite—find themselves at 
the interface of traditional and modern worlds. They are 
to be found mainly in cities such as Tashkent, where 
they live in mixed or modern settlements, not the isolat- 
ed and insulated traditional neighborhoods. They are 
caught in sort of a time warp, trapped somewhere be- 
tween yesterday and tomorrow, uncertain of who they 
are and where they are going. They must choose to 
whom to turn and what direction to take. Should they 
look to the native masses, other Central Asians, or the 
Europeans? Should they turn their backs on Moscow 
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and face toward Samarkand or Bukhara? Should they 
look to the more immediate past, the earlier Jadid peri- 
od, or risk reaching back to explore a distant time be- 
fore the Russians arrived? 


Turkestan and Pan-Turkism 


Nationalist ideologies have a time dimension and 
pass through a life cycle that parallels the intelligen- 
tsia’s own evolution. In its early stage in Uzbekistan, the 
nationalist agenda called for reforms related to cultural 
nationalism and voiced economic grievances that 
amounted to no more than economic nationalism; it fell 
far short of the demand for self-rule and the right to self- 
determination that constitutes the core of political na- 
tionalism. Not until these demands finally appear and 
escalate will people arrive at the point of insisting on an 
independent nation-state. For this to happen, the na- 
tional elite and masses must share mutual identity and 
membership in a single community. Past memories, 
present predicaments, and future prospects must con- 
verge before the common consciousness that gives 
birth to nationalist ideology can be formed. This con- 
sciousness produces power by turning grievances into 
demands and helps mightily to transform disparate 
groups into nations. 

In Uzbekistan, the present social and economic pre- 
dicaments are evident to all, but regarding the future, 
there is as yet no convincing evidence of unanimity 
among the republic's communist leadership, the na- 
tional intelligentsia, and the native masses. Until the re- 
cent failed coup attempt and the ensuing disintegration 
of the Soviet Union, Karimov had adopted the moderate 
reform agenda championed by the Soviet intelligentsia 
while aligning himself with Gorbachev's policies at the 
center. He embraced the demand for Uzbekistan’s 
sovereignty but repudiated the Baltic republics’ and 
Georgia's path to political independence. While the na- 
tion and nationality came center stage, nationalism and 
the nation-state are not on his agenda. Thus, national- 
ism in Uzbekistan has special contours. The main inter- 
nal and external directions to be explored are: (1) ad- 
dressing domestic problems within the borders of 
Uzbekistan and (2) establishing regional/Central Asian 
connections with neighboring republics like Kazakh- 
stan and Turkmenistan. This is certainly a national- 
oriented program, but it is not a nationalist’s program. 

Karimov and his associates have chosen not to con- 
sider breaking away from the USSR and exercising 
self-determination as an independent state in isolation. 
Rather, the present republic leadership envisages the 
future within a revamped USSR as part of a greatly 


strengthened and increasingly integrated Central 
Asian entity of some sort. Within the Union, but in unison 
with the other Turkic Muslims of the region, seems to 
sum up the formula of Karimov and his followers. (How- 
ever, it appears in the post-coup setting of late August 
1991 that Karimov feels forced to take a more extreme 
position on the secession question.) 

Their objective is to activate assumed long-dormant, 
or repressed and suppressed, regional group ties and 
cultural bonds; a Turkic or Turkestani identity is to be 
cultivated. Something comparable to a super mahallah 
on a regional scale is envisioned, harkening back to an 
idealized past or the brief Soviet Turkestan or the more 
long-lived Russian Turkestan. For those who intend a 
future without the memory of Russian tutelage, the Turk- 
ic past to be recovered precedes the time when tsarist 
imperialists arrived on the Central Asian scene. Which- 
ever image of the past provides the future matrix, the 
general leitmotif surely is ‘Back to the Future."*! 

But while there is general sympathy for the resurrec- 
tion of something approximating a Turkestan, not all in- 
tellectuals are sanguine about the prospect. A leading 
Uzbek reformer, the leader of the organization Erk, the 
poet Muhammad Salik, responded to the question of 
whether the restoration of Turkestan was a viable goal: 


It's a very long way to Turkestan from where we are 
now. To talk of a united Turkestan today is very ideal- 
istic. Perhaps it is an alluring goal in the minds of 
some groups, but it’s impossible at present. The peo- 
ples of Turkestan are already divided into five repub- 
lics; and in each, a national identity has been formed. 
One cannot deny this process that began even dur- 
ing the colonial period some 100 years ago. It’s not 
that we don’t want to unite, it’s just that it’s impossible 
today. It’s a political dream. 


Salik continued: 


Ten years ago, | spoke out for the unification of Tur- 
kestan—I even wrote poems about it—and my posi- 
tion hasn't really changed... . In the future, it might 
be possible to create a Turkestani federation or con- 


*'The recovery and rediscovery of the past is reflected in the rehabili- 
tations of the well-known writers Fitrat and Cholpan, who were killed under 
Stalin. The Jadid movement and generation has finally been brought back 
to center stage. Even the Basmachi are being reevaluated and will be returned 
to the pantheon of local heroes. Also important from the point of view of 
“national independence” is the positive endorsement now given to the initial 
native government proclaimed when tsarism collapsed—the Kokand 
Autonomy regime—which was crushed in February 1918 by Soviet troops. In 
addition and most important, the positive value of the 19th-century 
Russian conquest itself is now being questioned for the first time since the 
Revolution. 
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federation based on economic ties. If there is a 
strong economic base, a strong economic center, a 
union will be created around this center whether 
we want it or not. Without Kazakhstan we cannot 
live—that much is certain. Kazakhstan also can't live 
without us, and the same can be Said of all the Cen- 
tral Asia republics. We need each other. And when 
the mutual advantages of unification become evident 
to all concerned, we will unite. But such a question 
cannot be decided by political means.°* 


It is most unlikely that the Central Asians’ exercise of 
self-determination will take the form of independent na- 
tional states. Nor is a denouement in Islamic form plau- 
sible as the Soviet empire disintegrates. Uzbekistan will 
not prove to be an Iran or—more fittingly for a Sunni 
area—a Pakistan or an Algeria. The example of Turkey 
as a secular state is more attractive to Uzbek intel- 
lectuals, who fear religious fundamentalism of the Wah- 
habi type. 

A Turkic league or confederation is the future possi- 
bility most in tune with tradition, culture, and history; in- 
deed, some sort of a new regional framework along 
these lines is already in the making.°° It is in the political 
interest of the still divided Central Asians to unite so as 
to present acommon front to Moscow or whatever other 
Russian entity emerges from the USSR’s present tur- 
moil. The reassertion of a supranational Turkic identity 
cannot, however, ignore present national realities; it 
must build on the national republics of the Soviet period 
while recognizing the common Islamic heritage and the 
possibility of growing religious consciousness. 

Tashkent as a giant urban center, a multinational city 
in heritage and ethnic composition, but no longer a 
Russian preserve, could serve as the hub of a network 
of republics. In such a scenario, the capital of Uzbeki- 
stan per se might then revert to Samarkand, as sug- 
gested by Uzbek playwright Ibrahimov. As James 


52See Annette Bohr, “Inside the Uzbek Parliamentary Opposition: An 
Interview with Muhammed Salik,”’ Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), 
Nov. 16, 1990, p. 20. Uzbekistan’s version of the popular front Birlik, which 
emerged in the winter of 1988-89, has since split into two separate groups. 
One is still called Birlik and seems more radical and willing to mobilize the 
masses through public demonstrations. The other, Erk, which features Salik, 
appears more moderate. However, aside from the frightful anomic 
violence of recent years, popular action in support for these intelligentsia- 
based movements is limited. Outside of Tashkent, the movements are 
hardly visible. This is a clear sign of political underdevelopment and of the 
continuing strength of the authoritarian past and Islamic culture. 

53in June 1990, the leaders of the five Central Asian republics met in 
Alma-Ata and at the close of their deliberations published a joint declaration 
stressing regional unity. For an astute analysis of the conference—and of 
the simultaneous meeting in Alma-Ata of a group that “elaborated plans for the 
restoration of Turkestan,” see Paul Goble, “Central Asians Form Political 
Bloc,” Report on the USSR, July 13, 1990, pp. 18-20. 
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Critchlow notes, Ibrahimov also suggests restoring the 
name “Turkestan” or even the earlier “Turan” to the re- 
public, which would tend to make Uzbekistan a claim- 
ant to “the entire territory of Soviet Central Asia.” Ibrahi- 
mov notes that appellations such as “Uzbekia” and 
“Uzbekistan,” which are derived from a confederation 
of tribal nomads who gravitated southward into the ter- 
ritory from the colder Eurasian plain, did not appear in 
written sources until the 14th century.°* 


The Future in Perspective 


The formation of a Turkic league or confederation 
ideally envisages a smooth passage from Soviet to 
post-Soviet periods and assumes a regional Turkic/ 
Islamic symbiosis. Unfortunately, there are other possi- 
ble outcomes: for example, one must recognize the po- 
tential for inter-ethnic violence among the Central Asian 
peoples and republics. One ought not to gainsay ten- 
sion between the uzbeks and tajiks and the difficulty of 
drawing the latter into a largely Turkic-based enter- 
prise, even were the notion of “Turkestan” to be re- 
placed by “Turan.” Tajiks have never reconciled them- 
selves to uzbek control over Samarkand and Bukhara. 
Boundary disputes and demands for border revision 
are probable. Questions regarding national minori- 
ties—the tajiks in Uzbekistan and the still larger uzbek 
community in Tajikistan in particular—are sure to grow 
more serious in the not-too-distant future,°° diminishing 
the prospects for cross-national harmony. 

The main threat comes from growing tensions pro- 
duced by unresolved ethnic animosities and economic 


‘James Critchlow, “Will Soviet Central Asia Become a Greater 
Uzbekistan?” ibid., Sept. 14, 1990, p. 18. 

SDuring my stay in Samarkand in autumn 1990, | was struck by the tajik 
features of the city. Several people | knew as uzbeks confessed to me that 
they were in fact tajiks and were now readopting this identity, which their 
parents had renounced. | was also told that there had been a struggle 
betweeen uzbeks and tajiks over the appointment of a new rector for 
Samarkand University, which the uzbeks won. It should be noted that for 
years, there were rumors circulating that Rashidov was not an uzbek but a 


grievances within the republics.°® In the short run, there 
is the additional danger of the division of Uzbekistan 
geopolitically into regional enclaves based on still lively 
subnational loyalties, for instance, Bukhara, Samar- 
kand, Khiva, or Kokand. Such is the parade of horribles, 
and it does not include what might be the outcome if re- 
ligious fundamentalism took hold. 

In sum, one must resist the longing for simplicity, fora 
single paradigm. All these alternatives are plausible, 
but if the analysis of this study is on target, not all are 
probable. If the efforts of the political elite to foster re- 
gional unity advances, and the religious fundamental- 
ism feared by the urban intelligentsia does not appear, 
then Central Asia’s future may be bright. In the long run, 
national identities may be harmonized within a Central 
Asian unity, and accompanied by future participation in 
a fundamentally revamped USSR. 

However, the intentions of Uzbekistan’s masses—ur- 
ban and rural—are still unannounced. How they view 
themselves and which of multiple identities will win their 
allegiances is uncertain. They are an unknown variable, 
not just for foreign analysts, but for their urban compa- 
triots in the intelligentsia as well as those presently 
holding the levers of power. That they will be mobilized 
for one cause or another is inevitable; that their voices 
will be heard eventually is certain. Not only the ethnic 
sort of considerations, which | have stressed, will count 
in this future reckoning. Occupational and generational 
cleavages will play a major role in Uzbekistan’s future 
politics. Only when the restive younger generation, and 
especially the still-silent peasantry speak out and finally 
come onto the political stage, will we have definitive an- 
swers regarding the fate of the Uzbeks and Uzbekistan. 


tajik. His origin in Dzhizak and maturation in Samarkand, as well as his 
name, were cited as evidence. Now, the same rumors are in the wind about 
Karimov. What is clear is that when someone wants to delegitimate a 
politician in the eyes of uzbeks, this ethnic ploy is used. 

°®In December 1990, there was another outbreak of violence in the 
Fergana Valley, this time in Namangan. The object of the attack was Soviet 
soldiers on a bus, and the assailants were young people. Five soldiers and 
three civilians were killed. It is difficult to sort out the political, ethnic, and 
generational factors involved, but all appeared present. 
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Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant 


William S. Ritter Jr. 

he spellbinding improvement in relations be- 

tween the Soviet Union and the United States that 
has taken place over the past few years has 
Clearly signaled the end of the cold war. In turn, the pos- 
sibility of a new relationship between the US and USSR 
has inspired hopes for better times ahead among citi- 
zens of both countries. Many of these hopes center on 
the so-called “peace dividend’—the channeling of 
economic assets from the military-industrial complex 
into civilian production, thereby creating both econom- 
ic growth and consumer prosperity. 

Although the American economy would undoubtedly 
benefit from any large-scale peace dividend, the ef- 
fects would likely be more strongly felt in the Soviet 
Union. There, the peace dividend involves more than 
simply transferring assets from the defense sector to 
the civilian economy. Since there is in substance no Ci- 
vilian economy in the USSR, the peace dividend would 
be achieved by dismantling the existing command- 
administrative system of economic management and 
replacing it with a market economy driven by the con- 
cept of khozraschet (self-financing). 


William S. Ritter Jr. served as a Captain in the US Ma- 
rine Corps for seven years. His assignments included 
serving as an inspector in the On-Site Inspection 
Agency for inspection activity inside the USSR in con- 
junction with the INF Treaty and, more recently, in the 
Persian Gulf in support of Desert Shield/Desert Storm. 
He is the author of several articles on Soviet history 
and is currently involved in private business ventures 
in the Soviet Union. The author would like to thank 
Ms. Anne Mortenson for her translations of the local 
and regional Soviet newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles cited herein. Without her diligent work, this arti- 
cle could not have been written. 
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Soviet politicians, from Mikhail Gorbachev on down, 
have agreed on the urgent need for such an economic 
transformation.' But the realities of the Soviet economy, 
almost all of whose activities are subsidized in one way 
or another by the central authorities (either through 
price-fixing or market manipulation), make an orderly 
transformation nearly impossible—especially in those 
cities and regions where the economy is dominated by 
the defense industry. 

This article will examine, as a case study, the elusive 
search for the economic benefits of the peace dividend 
by the city of Votkinsk, and the struggle with the eco- 
nomic concept of khozraschet amid the realities of a re- 
gional economy and social system dominated by a de- 
fense plant that produces short-range, medium-range, 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles. Although this 
study is limited in scope to the city of Votkinsk and its 
surrounding districts, similar problems exist in numer- 
ous other regions that serve the Soviet defense indus- 
try, either directly (through the production of military 
equipment) or indirectly (by providing the raw materials 
required for such production). 

Located some 650 miles east of Moscow, Votkinsk 
has a population of 102,000 people, primarily Rus- 
sians, but including a mix of Udmurts, Tatars, Bashkirs, 
and other ethnic groups. Economically, Votkinsk sup- 
ports a wide variety of enterprises. Some reflect the ru- 
ral nature of Votkinsk’s locale (a lumber enterprise, a 
wood-processing combine, and a peat-cutting-and- 
processing enterprise, to name a few). Others are in- 
volved in supporting the infrastructure of the city (for ex- 
ample, the City Trade Organization, the Consumer 
Services Organization, the Repair and Construction 


'See “Roubles, Roubles Everywhere,” The Economist (London), 
Jan. 28, 1989, p. 46. 
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The main administration building, Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant, circa 1984. 


Administration, the Construction Directorate, and a 
food-processing plant). There are also heavy industrial 
enterprises in Votkinsk, including the Oil and Gas Ex- 
ploration Administration, the Electronic Equipment Pro- 
duction Association, and the city’s largest enterprise, 
the Votkinsk Factory Production Association.* 

This last organization is made up of a conglomerate 
of factories that includes the Votkinsk Machine-Build- 
ing Plant—the former producer of the SS—23 and SS—12 
short-range ballistic missiles (SRBM’s) and the SS—20 
intermediate-range ballistic missile (IRBM), and the 
current producer of the SS—25 intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM). The Votkinsk plant and its parent pro- 
duction association will feel the effects of any arms con- 
trol agreements limiting or eliminating the missile sys- 
tems produced there. However, as will be shown, the 


2information on the specific enterprises working in and around Votkinsk 
can be found in numerous issues of the local newspaper, Leninskiy Put’. For 
instance, see “They Gained Admission,” Leninskiy Put’ (Votkinsk), Apr. 29, 
1989. 

3On the connection between Votkinsk and the production of these 
missile systems, see “Insights of an On-Site Inspector,” Arms Control Today 
(Washington, DC), November 1989, p. 7. 
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close ties between the Votkinsk Factory Production As- 
sociation and the city of Votkinsk mean that the city and 
its populace will suffer as well. Indeed, the implementa- 
tion of the INF Treaty, eliminating as it does three of the 
four systems produced by the Votkinsk Machine-Build- 
ing Plant (the SS—23, SS—12, and SS—20), provides a 
unique opportunity to observe the socio-economic im- 
pact of arms control and defense conversion on one 
Soviet city. 


The Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant 


The term “produced” does not exactly describe the 
role played by the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant in 
the manufacture of the missile systems listed above. 
The production of technologically advanced, solid-pro- 
pellant ballistic missiles such as the SS—23, SS—20, and 
SS-—25 requires the involvement of numerous special- 
ized plants and enterprises, all of which serve in a sub- 
contracting role as part of the overall missile production 
cycle. These include production plants for solid-fuel 
motors, plants producing guidance and/or flight con- 


trols, and missile-assembly plants or groups of plants 
that put together missiles, manufacture launch contain- 
ers, and manufacture various sections and mechanical 
parts included in the missile system as a whole. Plants 
or associations of plants involved in the last stage of the 
production cycle are usually the prime contractors for a 
given system, and as such also manufacture all the 
parts and accessories required for the production of 
the missile itself and for its maintenance by military 
units—in the case of the SS—20 and SS—25, the Strate- 
gic Rocket Forces.* The Votkinsk Machine-Building 
Plant falls into this category; it served as the prime con- 
tractor for the production of the SS—23 and SS—20 mis- 
siles, and is currently the prime contractor for the SS—25 
missile. 

The Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant actually con- 
sists of two separate facilities: a final assembly plant lo- 
cated some 12 kilometers outside the city of Votkinsk, 
where the missiles are assembled, and the main plant, 
located in downtown Votkinsk, where other operations 
are conducted in support of missile production (for ex- 
ample, the manufacturing of parts and accessories re- 
lated to the assembly and maintenance of the various 
missile systems).° The assembly process is somewhat 
complicated by the separation of the two plants, which 
is necessitated by the dangers inherent in production 
operations involving solid-fuel motors and associated 
pyrotechnic devices.® The facilities are accessible to 
both railroads and motor vehicles, with the missile com- 
ponents arriving and departing from the final assembly 
plant aboard specially designed four- and six-axle 
isothermic railroad cars.’ 


4G. K. Khromov, “Problems of Conversion from Military to Civilian 
Production Following the Soviet-US Treaty on the Elimination of Intermediate- 
Range and Shorter-Range Nuclear Forces: Examples of the Votkinsk 
Plant,” presented at the Informal Meeting on Defense Expenditure and Local 
Employment (Geneva), May 18-19, 1989, International Labour Office 
Working Document WEP 2-41-03-01, (Document number 2), pp. 3-4. There is 
an additional category of plants in this cycle—those involved in the 
production of nuclear warheads and their associated automatic control 
devices. As a rule, these products are delivered directly to military 
units—most probably to the Strategic Rocket Forces—and are mounted onto 
the missile at or near its operating base. The production of the nuclear 
warhead and its control devices is the responsibility of the Ministry of Medium 
Machine-Building, and is not directly related to the production of the 
remainder of the missile, which in the case of the products coming out of the 
Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant, is controlled by the Ministry of Defense 
Industry. As a result, the processes in which nuclear warheads are involved in 
the production cycle of the SS-23, SS—20, and SS—25 are excluded from 
this study, because they have little or no impact on the economy of Votkinsk. 
For a discussion of the production of nuclear warheads and control 
devices, and for a description of the relationship between the Votkinsk 
Machine-Building Plant and the Ministry of Defense Industry, see ibid., 
pp. 3-4; for a discussion of the relationship between the Ministry of 
Medium Machine-Building and the production of nuclear warheads, see 
“Roubles, Roubles, Everywhere,” loc. cit. 

SIbid., p. 4. 
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A brief description of the three solid-fuel missile sys- 
tems produced at Votkinsk will aid in understanding the 
relationship among the missile systems, their produc- 
tion cycle, and the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant. 


e The SS—23 was a single-stage, solid-fuel SRBM 
that carried one warhead. Production of this missile 
was begun in 1978, and terminated in 1987 with the 
signing of the INF Treaty. According to Soviet sources, 
some 450 live SS—23’s and 121 inert, or training, 
SS-23’s® were produced at Votkinsk, averaging 60 
missiles per year for the seven-year production-run.? 

e The SS—20, a road-mobile IRBM, was a two-stage, 
solid-fuel system having three warheads. Production of 
the SS—20 began in 1974 and, like that of the SS—23, 
ended in 1987 with the signing of the INF Treaty. Soviet 
sources state that some 780 live missiles and 34 train- 
ing missiles were produced, for a yearly average of 
some 65 missiles during the production-run. '° 

e The SS—25, which became operational in 1985, isa 
three-stage, solid-fuel, single-warhead, road-mobile 
ICBM similar in many ways to the SS—20. It is still in pro- 
duction at the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant's final 
assembly plant outside Votkinsk. Inspection activities 
at the Votkinsk final assembly plant conducted in ac- 
cordance with the INF Treaty show that some 114 
SS—25's exited the plant between July 1988 and April 
1990.'' The average monthly production rate was 5.18 
missiles, or approximately 62 per year. This is very 
close to the stated production rate of the SS—20, sug- 
gesting that the production processes for the two sys- 
tems were quite similar. 


Soviet accounts of the processes involved in manu- 
facturing missiles at the Votkinsk Machine-Building 
Plant describe 10 separate operations used in produc- 
tion and assembly. These operations, as they apply to 
each of the three missile systems produced at Votkinsk, 
are listed in Table 1. 

Of these, four (casting, forging and pressing, ma- 
chining, and applying heat-resistant coating) have to 


®Ibid., p. 6. 

For details on road and rail traffic into Votkinsk, see David F. Bond, 
“OSIA Would Remain Low-Tech for START, CFE Verification,” Aviation Week 
and Space Technology (New York), Aug. 6, 1990, p. 57. On the special 
railroad cars used to carry missiles out of Votkinsk, see David Arnold, ‘It's Not 
a Job for the Squeamish,” The Boston Globe, May 15, 1989. 

®As a rule, training missiles were manufactured from substandard parts 
unsuitable for use in operational missiles. See Khromoyv, loc. cit., p. 3. 

°Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

'lbid., pp. 2-3. 

"Statement by Roland Lajoie, Brigadier General, US Army, Director, 
On-Site Inspection Agency, Before the House of Representatives Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee,” Apr. 18, 1990, Washington, DC, On-Site 
Inspection Agency, Office of Public Affairs, 1990, p. 3. 
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Table 1: Man-Hour Rate Comparisons for Missile | operations equally between the two plants involved in 
Production Operations Conducted at the Votkinsk | missile production, one finds that the main plant down- 


Machine Building Plant 


(Man-hours) 


Site Operation SS-—23  SS-20 SS—25 
Operations Casting: 123 N/A N/A 
conducted Forging and 
at the VMBP pressing: 161 N/A N/A 
main plant Machining: 1714 N/A N/A 
Heat-resistant 
coating: 510 N/A N/A 
Subtotals: 2508 2450' 2520! 
Operations 
conducted Fitting and 
at the VMBP assembly: 1919 
final assembly Electric 
plant wiring: 397 N/A N/A 
Subtotals: 2316 2450! 2520! 
Operations Welding: 198 N/A N/A 
conducted Painting and 
at both plants = galvanic 
coating: 422 N/A N/A 
Quality- 
control: 955 N/A N/A 
Miscellaneous 421 N/A N/A 
1996 1996 2100' 2160! 
Totals: 6820 7000' 7200' 
‘Estimated. 


SOURCE: G. K. Khromov, “Problems of Conversion from Military to Civilian Pro- 
duction Following the Soviet-US Treaty on the Elimination of Intermediate- 
Range and Shorter-Range Nuclear Forces: Example of the Votkinsk Plant,” pre- 
sented at the Informal Meeting on Defense Expenditure and Local Employment 
(Geneva), May 18-19, 1989, International Labour Office Working Document 
WEP 2-41-03-01, (Document number 2), p. 6. 


do solely with the manufacturing processes surround- 
ing the production of various sections and mechanical 
parts included in the overall missile assembly, and as 
such were done at the main plant in downtown Vot- 
kinsk. Operations limited to the assembly process, and 
therefore carried out only at the final assembly plant, in- 
cluded fitting and assembly and electric-wiring opera- 
tions. The final four processes included operations that 
were probably carried out at both locations—welding, 
painting and galvanic coating, quality control, and the 
catch-all category, miscellaneous operations. 
According to the figures given in Table 1, the produc- 
tion of each SS—23 manufactured at Votkinsk required 
6,820 man-hours. By splitting the categories of shared 


town contributed some 3,508 man-hours of labor input 
per missile, while the final assembly plant contributed 
3,312. Soviet sources indicate that the basic operations 
involved in the production of an SS—23 were the same 
for the SS—20, with only minor additions made in the 
number of man-hcurs expended (the SS—20 is a larger 
missile system that involves multi-stage assembly and 
insertion into a launch canister).'* Because the physi- 
cal characteristics of the SS—25 are so similar to those 
of the SS—20, '? a parallel can be drawn between the la- 
bor input for the SS—20 and the SS—25, again with minor 
modifications made for man-hours expended because 
of the larger size of the SS—25. Thus, it appears that for 
all three missile systems produced at Votkinsk, the la- 
bor input was about evenly divided between the main 
plant in downtown Votkinsk and the final assembly 
plant. If, for the purposes of obtaining a working figure, 
the total amount of labor input for the production of an 
SS—20 was set at 7,000, and for an SS—25 at 7,200, 
then, during the heyday of the Votkinsk Machine-Build- 
ing Plant (the years 1984-87, when all three systems 
were in full-scale production), the factory was expend- 
ing some 1,310,600 man-hours per year on missile pro- 
duction, or about 4,200 per day over a six-day work 
week. '4 It is estimated that some 13,500 people are 
employed by the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant. '° 

Under ideal circumstances (no one on leave, no one 
sick, no unauthorized absences, etc.), the factory has 
the potential for some 108,000 man-hours per day of 
output. Even reducing that figure by 15 percent to com- 
pensate for leaves, illness, and the inefficiencies of So- 
viet labor still leaves 91,800 man-hours of output, of 
which only 4,200 were devoted to missile production. 
What the factory did with the extra 87,600 man-hours 
every day will be discussed in depth below. 

How much does a Soviet missile produced at the Vot- 
kinsk Machine-Building Plant cost? What sort of profits 
does a Soviet missile production plant generate from 
the manufacture of missiles? The answers to such 
questions will probably never be fully known, but there 
are enough clues to allow some educated guesses. As 


2\bid., p. 5. 

'SFor instance, the first stage of the SS—25 is similar to, but not identical 
with, the first stage of the SS—20. The physical differences between the second 
stage of the SS—25 and the second stage of the SS—20 require 
complicated inspection procedures in order to distinguish between the two. 
Of course, only the SS—25 has a third stage. 

“The breakdown per missile system is as follows (man-hours per 
year/per day): SS-23—409,200/1,312; SS-20—455,000/1,458; and the 
SS—25—446,400/1,431. 

‘SL. Karpova, “Timely Interview: What Concerns Our Trade Union,” 
Leninskiy Put’, Sept. 12, 1989. 
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the prime contractor for the SS—23, the SS—20, and the 
SS—25, the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant is supplied 
by subcontractors with major missile components not 
produced at either of its plants, but whose costs are 
nevertheless incorporated into the overall price 
charged by the Votkinsk plant to the customer. '® For 
the SS—23, these costs made up 60 percent of the mis- 
sile’s price. For the SS—20 and SS—25, the figures went 
as high as 70 percent and 80 percent respectively. '” 
Thus, for every ruble expended, the factory realized 
2.5-5 rubles in return. '® 

The missile production business has been a windfall 
for the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant. However, re- 
garding the Soviet economic system as a whole, a clos- 
er look at the economics of missile production reveals 
that this method of defense procurement was no longer 
adequate to meet the new international realities of the 
1980’s. As mentioned earlier, the Votkinsk Machine- 
Building Plant receives income for missile production 
from the USSR Ministry of Defense, which contracts for 
the missiles produced there. Stalin's drive for industrial- 
ization in the 1920’s and 1930's and the Soviet victory 
over Germany in World War || created propensities 
within the Soviet Communist party and military circles 
for letting defense industries dictate all-Union industrial 
priorities. The advent of the nuclear age reinforced this 
trend, as defense industries received priority in funds 
and resources to meet the demands of the new “revolu- 
tion in military affairs.”'? Throughout the postwar peri- 
od, the Soviet military attempted to keep pace with the 
technological superiority of the West by producing 
large numbers of simple, “low-tech” weapon systems. 
However, the huge American military buildup of the 
1980's required the Soviet Union to enter a “qualitative” 
arms race at the same time that it was producing large 
numbers of weapons in its ongoing “quantitative” de- 
fense program. The Soviet economy apparently could 
not support this dual-track arms race.*° By the late 
1980's, the Soviet leadership was forced to shift priori- 


'®Khromov, loc. cit., p. 9. This practice is a form of the Stalinist model of 
economic planning and management, which allocated to the military 
establishment the necessary resources needed to fulfill strategic 
requirements as well as to preserve the infrastructure of Soviet heavy 
industry—seen by Soviet strategic planners as the most vital element in 
the Soviet economy. By allocating such large profits to the Votkinsk Machine- 
Building Plant, Soviet planners aimed to ensure continued growth and 
development in a key industrial enterprise. See John P. Hardt and Theodore 
Frankel, “The Industrial Managers,” in H. Gordon Skilling, Ed., /nterest 
Groups in Soviet Politics, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1971, 
pp. 173-74. 

Khromov, loc. cit., pp. 9-10. 

'8ibid., p. 9. 

'8See William E. Odom, “The Soviet Military in Transition,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1990, p. 63. 

°bid., pp. 63-64. 
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ties away from defense industries and instead focus 
upon the overall health of the national economy. This 
shift required drastic changes in the Soviet economic 
system, and has been resisted by the entrenched mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 


Missile Design and Production 


To better understand the bureaucratic apparatus in- 
volved in the defense economics of the Soviet Union in 
general and of Votkinsk in particular, | will offer a brief 
reconstruction of the research, development, and ac- 
quisition of the SS—20.*' The design process for this 
missile began in the late 1950's, when the USSR Minis- 
try of Defense and the Strategic Rocket Forces became 
interested in developing solid-fuel rockets for use in 
ballistic-missile systems. Together, they drew up the 
basic technical proposals for the desired systems and 
then contracted with the Ministry of Defense Industry 
for a design bureau to elaborate a full-scale develop- 
ment proposal.2* The bureau chosen for this work was 
the Nadiradze Design Bureau, which over the years 
turned the initial contract into three failed solid-fuel mis- 
sile systems—the SS—13, SS—15, and SS—16 (a mobile 
missile).22 The scope of these failures is magnified 
when one realizes the extent to which the military- 
industrial complex supports such priority undertakings. 
From the top, economic control is maintained by the 
Military-Industrial Commission (VPK) of the USSR 
Council of Ministers, which links alleconomic ministries 


"In this account, established patterns of behavior on the part of the 
Soviet defense bureaucratic apparatus are ascribed to the specific situation 
surrounding the Votkinsk Factory Production Association and SS—20 
production. 

?2Research-and-development tasks for the military were originally 
managed by design bureaus within the Armaments Directorate of the Ministry 
of Defense. The increasingly complex nature of modern weaponry, 
specifically ballistic missiles, led to a shift of R&D management to design 
bureaus within the Ministry of Defense Industry. See ibid., p. 63. 

?30n the Nadiradze Design ‘Bureau, see Christopher M. Davis, “The 
Military Sector in a Shortage Economy,” in Henry S. Rowen and Charles Wolf, 
Jr., Eds., The Impoverished Superpower: Perestroika and the Soviet 
Military Burden, San Francisco, Institute for Contemporary Studies, 1990, 

p. 176. The Nadiradze Design Bureau is unique in that it does not appear 
to work for the Ministry of Defense Industry, but rather for the Academy of 
Sciences. Peter Almquist, Red Forge: Soviet Military Industry Since 1965, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1990, p. 145. The Academy of Sciences 
is responsible to the Military Industrial Commission (VPK) of the USSR 
Council of Ministers, Gosplan, and the State Committee for Science and 
Technology (GKNT) for the design of missiles for the Ministry of Defense 
Industry. It does this through a number of design bureaus, Nadiradze being 
the one responsible for solid-fuel systems. On the relationship among the 
VPK, the GKNT, Gosplan, and the Academy of Sciences, see Arthur J. 
Alexander, “Soviet Weapons Acquisition,” in Rowen and Wolf, Eds., 

op. cit., p. 194; for information on the relationship between the Nadiradze 
Design Bureau and the Academy of Sciences, see The First Anniversary of the 
INF Treaty, Moscow, Novosti, 1989, p. 18. 
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having a role in military research and development and 
production.** This control is exercised by the State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), which ensures that 
the economic plans support military projects, and the 
State Committee for Material-Technical Supply (Gos- 
snab), which allocates resources for both defense and 
non-defense projects. Both respond to instructions and 
guidance from the VPK. 

The fact that this bureaucracy continued to support 
the Nadiradze Design Bureau, which produced three 
failed designs, highlights not only the inefficiencies of 
the Soviet defense research, development, and acqui- 
sition system, but also the existence of a patronage net- 
work in which the Nadiradze designs were actively 
backed by then-Minister of Defense Dmitriy Ustinov.*° 
The close attention Ustinov gave to the SS—20 during 
the early years of its production not only underscores 
the intimate nature of his relationship with Nadiradze 
and the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant (which went 
so far as to build a special dacha on the outskirts of Vot- 
kinsk to house the Defense Minister during his frequent 
inspections there),7° but also the fact that no part of this 
patronage network could afford another failure in the 
solid-fuel ballistic missile program. This was particular- 
ly true given the tightening of the defense-industry bud- 
get that took place in the late 1970's and the attendant 
fear of the political consequences that would result 
from spending millions of rubles with nothing to show 
for it.2” Ustinov’s faith in the Nadiradze Design Bureau 
finally paid off with the success of the SS—20. 

As mentioned above, by the time the SS—20 design 
left the Nadiradze bureau, changes in the methods of 
allocating resources for the defense industry required a 
closer accounting of resource expenditures. The Minis- 
try of Defense, in submitting its technical requirements, 
specified resource and cost constraints on the design 
bureau. These constraints had to do not only with the 
cost of the design work, components, and materials, 
but also the costs associated with serial production.*® 
In this process, the role of the chief designer is pivot- 
al.2° First, he is the primary link between the design bu- 
reau and the production plant. In the case of the SS—20, 


*4David Holloway, “Innovation in the Defense Sector,” in Ronald Amann 
and Julian Cooper, Eds., /ndustrial Innovation in the USSR, New Haven, CT, 
Yale University Press, 1982, pp. 303-11. 

2°Odom, loc. cit., p. 63; and Davis, loc. cit., p. 158. 

6Arnold, loc. cit., p. 28. 

2’The Soviet Weapons Industry: An Overview, Central Intelligence 
Agency Document DI86-10016, Washington, DC, Government Printing Office, 
1986. 

Stephen M. Meyer, “Economic Constraints in Soviet Military Decision- 
Making,” in Rowen and Wolf, Eds., op. cit., p. 213. 

?2Andrew Cockburn, The Threat: Inside the Soviet Military Machine, 

New York, Vintage, 1983, p. 137. 
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the chief designer—V. N. Nadiradze, the head of the 
Nadiradze Design Bureau—ensured compliance with 
his bureau's design intent for the SS—20 by the Votkinsk 
Machine-Building Plant. The cost constraints built into 
the design of the SS—20 were a major concern, and the 
chief designer also worked hand in hand with the di- 
rector of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant as well as 
with subcontractors to make sure these constraints 
were not exceeded. 

Second, the chief designer is to serve as the conduit 
between the prime contractor and the military user, bal- 
ancing the system characteristics and production 
scheduling needs of the Strategic Rocket Forces and 
the Ministry of Defense with the manufacturing capabil- 
ities of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant and the 
availability of materials, not only for the Votkinsk plant 
but also for the various subcontractors providing com- 
ponent parts. The chief designer saw to this through 
formal and informal relationships between his design 
bureau and the production facilities. This relationship 
guaranteed the feasibility of the SS—20 design and its 
successful production.°° 

The Ministry of Defense maintains its own built-in sys- 
tem of checks and balances in the form of the voyen- 
pready, or military representatives, who are stationed at 
the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant for the purpose of 
monitoring missile production there. They are to pre- 
vent production bottlenecks by expediting delivery of 
the necessary materials and subcomponents, to police 
the pricing of the missiles as shipped from Votkinsk, 
and to act as a final quality-control check to ensure that 
the missiles meet all required standards.*' 

The relationship between the Nadiradze Design Bu- 
reau and the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant was 
close prior to the advent of the SS—20, primarily be- 
cause of their collaboration on the SS—16 during the 
early 1970's.°* The two organizations, under the guid- 
ance of the chief designer, conducted personnel ex- 
changes for the coordination of test-model construc- 


3°See Alexander, loc. cit., p. 195. 

3'For a general discussion of this issue as it applies to Soviet defense 
production, see the statement by Sayre Stevens, deputy director for 
intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency, in Allocation of Resources in the 
Soviet Union and China, US Congress, Joint Economic Committee 
(subcommittee hearings), Washington, DC, Government Printing Office, 
1977, p. 25. 

°2The SS-16 was a three-stage, single warhead intercontinental ballistic 
missile that represented the Nadiradze bureau's third effort at fielding a solid- 
fuel system. Although the design was ultimately a failure (its fatal flaw 
being a malfunctioning third stage), the Soviets were able to take the basic 
design of the first two stages and with some minor adjustments field it as 
the SS—20 IRBM. On the close relationship between the SS—16 and the SS—20, 
see Cockburn, op. cit., pp. 317-18; Soviet Military Power 1984, op. cit., 
pp. 23-24; and Jake Garn, “The Suppression of Information Concerning 
the Soviet SALT Violations by the US Government,” Policy Review 
(Washington, DC), Summer 1979, p. 25. 
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tion and pilot-plant production operations. These ex- 
changes continued through the production life of the 
SS—20, with the representatives from the design bureau 
in effect being assigned to the Votkinsk Machine-Build- 
ing Plant to oversee design quality-control as produc- 
tion processes changed.°° 

The value of early and continuous liaison proved it- 
self in the case of the SS—20, as realistic and efficient 
production goals were established and met throughout 
the system’s production lifetime. After the SS—20 de- 
sign was approved and initial testing completed, the 
VPK, based upon Ministry of Defense inputs, began 
preparation of astate procurement order specifying the 
volume and rate of production. At this point, the man- 
agement role of the chief designer moved into the fore- 
front, as he presented the state’s draft procurement or- 
der to the Votkinsk Factory Production Association 
Trade Union and Council of the “Working Collective” 
(i.e., personnel) with the goal of collectively establish- 
ing realistic production targets. Later, once these tar- 
gets were set, the chief designer, along with the direc- 
tor of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant, met with 
representatives from the various departments and 
shops involved in the production process to discuss 
the specific measures to be adopted to guarantee the 
fulfillment of the assigned targets.2* These production 
targets were then incorporated into the state procure- 
ment order, which upon issuance would assume the 
authority of law, replete with sanctions and penalties for 
contractual noncompliance.*° The procurement order 
also enabled Gossnab and Gosplan to prioritize the de- 
liveries of the materials and component parts utilized in 
SS—20 production.*® As a result, a flexible production 
process was developed that enabled the output of 
SS—20’s to be adjusted according to the needs of the 
customer.°” 


The Pathologies of Central Control 


On the basis of this reconstruction of the process of 
designing and producing the SS—20, certain conclu- 
sions can be drawn concerning the effect of the com- 
mand-administrative system on the economic health of 
the Votkinsk Factory Production Association. This sys- 
tem presents two basic problems: (1) the lack of a real 


Alexander, loc. cit., p. 195, and Anatoliy Golovkov, “The Quiet 
Gunshot,” Ogonek (Moscow), No. 30, July 1990, p. 22. 

*Khromoyv, loc. cit., p. 4. 

Alexander, loc. cit., p. 195. 

%Khromov, loc. cit., p. 5. 

37Golovkov, loc. cit., p. 22. 
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and equitable price for services rendered; and (2) the 
need to rely on centrally controlled sources of supplies. 
These problems affect civilian as well as military pro- 
duction at the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant. 

The lack of a real and equitable price for services 
rendered is a serious issue for the Votkinsk Machine- 
Building Plant during this period of defense conversion 
and implementation of khozraschet. In the absence of 
prices determined by the market, the plant must contin- 
ue to operate on the basis of guaranteed state subsi- 
dies to permit operations to continue and grow. Yet, 
given the ever-changing economic conditions within 
the Soviet Union, this mechanism is fast disappearing, 
and the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant may prove in- 
capable of sustaining itself financially. 

The command-administrative economic manage- 
ment system that undergirds the production effort at the 
Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant and the Votkinsk Fac- 
tory Production Association is extremely inefficient. 
Above, reference was made to the plant’s considerable 
profit margin.°° In theory, with the defense industry be- 
ing so heavily subsidized, there should be no need to 
incorporate the concept of profit into the price of a mis- 
sile. However, it appears that in the late 1960's, the So- 
viets undertook a major price revision in which subsi- 
dies for materials purchased by the defense industry 
were eliminated or significantly reduced, and profit 
rates adjusted accordingly in order to better reflect the 
real costs of resources.°? Through the creation of this 
price-profit relationship, pricing took on a practical 
meaning for plant managers, who could bargain hard 
for a high initial price, and then through efficiency mea- 
sures force the actual costs down, thus maximizing the 
profit margin. This process was depicted in our putative 
description of SS—20 research, development, and ac- 
quisition, when the SS—20 chief designer and the direc- 
tor of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant worked 
hand in hand to maximize production capability to best 
meet the needs of the state procurement order. An in- 
depth knowledge of the production capabilities permit- 
ted an initial high bid on unit cost, while the streamlined 
production process permitted reductions in the costs of 
operations, thereby increasing the margin of profit. 

The price of a single SS—25 (or SS—20 or SS—23) is de- 
termined by the defense-industry bureaucracy, which 
uses an elaborate body of price-setting rules for military 


38 Jim Barry, in US Congress House of Representatives, C/A Estimates of 
Soviet Defense Spending, hearings before the Subcommittee on Oversight of 
the Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1980, p. 78. 

°°See D. Derk Swain, “A Guide to Monetary Measures of Soviet Defense 
Activities,” Directorate of Intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency Document 
SOV 87—10069, CIA, November 1987, p. 4. 
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An SS-25 missile in the Moscow parade commemorating the 73rd anniversary of 


Revolution, November 7, 1990. 


production.*° These rules allow defense plants to make 
a profit, but the concept of profit as utilized by the de- 
fense industry bears little resemblance to the concept 
of profit in a market economy. Thus, the price of an 
SS—25 as paid to the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant 
covers the costs of components the plant receives from 
its subcontractors as well as its own production costs. 
But the Ministry of Defense also pays the subcontrac- 
tors directly for the missile components they ship to the 
Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant. This practice is dupli- 
cated, although on a smaller scale, at factories that 
supply component parts. Therefore, the state actually 
pays for the same product several times during the pro- 
duction cycle, which ensures tremendous profits for the 
firms involved but is fiscally wasteful.*' 

The example of the SS—25 can be used to further 
elaborate this point. It can be estimated that once 
labor-associated costs incurred by the Votkinsk 
Machine-Building Plant were subtracted from the price 
of the missile, the overall costs associated with the pro- 


4lbid., pp. 4-7. 
4'Khromov, loc. cit., p. 5. 
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duction of an SS—25 missile still leave room for a consid- 
erable profit margin. Prices for the missile may indeed 
cover expenses directly incurred during production 
(i.e., railand road transportation, utilities, costs of local- 
ly acquired materials, administrative support, etc.), but 
they do not have to cover all the overhead expenses re- 
lated to production of a missile. For example, it has 
been mentioned that missile-related shipments into 
and out of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant are han- 
dled primarily by rail. It should come as no surprise, 
then, that the Votkinsk railroad station is run by the Vot- 
kinsk Factory Production Association. Although techni- 
cally an independent state-run organization, the Vot- 
kinsk railroad station operates in strict accordance with 
a so-called unified technical operations process draft- 
ed by the transportation department of the Votkinsk 
Factory Production Association. Maintenance of rail- 
road lines throughout Votkinsk, as well as the railroad 
cars that arrive and depart from Votkinsk, is the respon- 
sibility of the Votkinsk Factory Production Association, 
which provides both funding and manpower. The asso- 
ciation also owns and operates all locomotives used in 
and around Votkinsk. The Votkinsk Machine-Building 


Plant is charged for the use of special railroad cars and 
locomotives used in the transport of missiles and missile 
components during the production cycle.** These costs 
are probably incorporated into the price of a missile. 
However, the overhead expenditures required for main- 
tenance and daily operations of the rail network that sup- 
ports the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant are not calcu- 
lated in the cost of the missile, and in any case the fees 
that are charged are centrally derived and hence do not 
reflect actual costs incurred during rail operations. 

Likewise, numerous overhead costs associated with 
the daily operations of the final assembly plant and 
main plant in support of missile production are not in- 
corporated into the final price. Take, for instance, ex- 
penses involving security. The final assembly plant in 
particular is a highly specialized facility designed to as- 
semble ballistic missiles in a secure fashion. The facility 
is guarded by troops of the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
(MVD), and has its own fire station in case of accidents 
involving the volatile solid fuel used in the SS—25.*8 The 
expenses of these units are part of the total cost of pro- 
ducing a missile, but are paid for by the MVD, not by the 
Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant. 

The KGB is undoubtedly involved in ensuring the se- 
curity of the Votkinsk plant, but, again, its costs are not 
reflected in the cost of producing a missile, although 
the two are directly related. The Votkinsk City Depart- 
ment of the Udmurt ASSR KGB is responsible for tech- 
nical countermeasures designed to reduce the vulner- 
ability of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant’s visual, 
thermal, and electronic signature to foreign technical 
reconnaissance equipment. In addition, with the INF 
Treaty and the stationing of numerous American in- 
spectors outside the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant's 
final assembly plant, the Votkinsk KGB now must also 
deal with this additional counterintelligence burden.** 
These costs are absorbed by the KGB's own budget. 


42See B. lrodov, “Perestroyka: Turning to Experience. Using a Unified 
Process,” Udmurtskaya Pravda (Izhevsk), June 2, 1990. 

430n the presence of guards at the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant's 
final assembly plant, see Roland Evans and Robert Novak, ‘Missile Crisis,” 
The Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1990. In addition, a US Department of 
Defense official, responding to questions from US Representative Herbert H. 
Bateman concerning Votkinsk, stated that". . . when missiles carrying 
railcars exit the plant at Votkinsk, they are always escorted by several armed 
guards.” See Congressional Record (Washington, DC), Apr. 4, 1990, 
Statement of Mr. Hadley to the House Armed Services Committee (insert for 
the record 0-1). Lt. Gen. B. Smyslov, first deputy commander of the USSR 
Ministry of Internal Affairs Internal Troops, stated in an interview that MVD 
troops guard “important state facilities,” the category under which 
Votkinsk would fall. See S. Mostovshchikov, “From Authoritative Sources: 
Internal Troops: Service on Contract,” /zvestiva (Moscow), Apr. 6, 1990. 
On the existence of a Special Military Fire Unit, see V. Antropova, “August 
Teacher's Conference: Discussion on the Eve of a New School Year,” 
Leninskiy Put’, Sept. 1, 1989. 
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Other expenses probably left out of the cost of a mis- 
sile include costs incurred by the Nadiradze Design 
Bureau, supply acquisition and transportation costs, 
and long-term operations and maintenance of the mis- 
sile system by the primary contractor. 

The bottom line is that prices utilized by the Soviet 
defense-industry bureaucracy are not representative 
of the actual cost of a missile, which is far higher than 
what is being charged. General Vitaliy Snhabanov, dep- 
uty minister of defense for armaments, bluntly acknowl- 
edged blatant price-fixing in the defense industry when 
he stated that “. . . the cost of weapons and other mili- 
tary goods is often fixed arbitrarily, without regard to 
economic measures commonly used in the West.’4° 
Herein lie the dangers to the long-term economic health 
of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant—with the heart 
of its production lacking the discipline that comes from 
operating ina market environment, the plant's manage- 
ment will be hard put to implement khozraschet. Unless 
a reform is instituted that links prices to the actual costs 
of production, the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant will 
continue to operate in the same inefficient manner after 
it converts to civilian production. Without subsidies 
from the defense industry, the plant will be forced to 
charge high prices for its consumer goods in order to 
pay for its inefficient operations, leading to a rampant 
inflation that will further degrade the economy of Vot- 
kinsk and of the Soviet Union as a whole. 

Unfortunately, the pathologies of central control as 
described here apply to the Votkinsk Machine-Building 
Plant’s civilian production as well. A key role of civilian 
production capacity in defense plants like the one at 
Votkinsk has been to serve as a reserve should the de- 
fense sector require a surge in production.*© Current 
economic recovery plans being considered by Soviet 
officials seek to make use of this reserve in order to off- 
set losses in military production resulting from the on- 
going disarmament effort.*’ 

Civilian production lines in defense plants have tradi- 
tionally taken advantage of the same supply priorities 
enjoyed by these plants’ military production lines. The 
defense industry has exercised the same tight control 


44The KGB Under Conditions of Democracy and Glasnost’,” Leninskiy 
Put’, Dec. 20, 1989. The former chairman of the KGB, Viktor A. Kryuchkov, 
stated in an interview that the KGB had jurisdiction over secure 
communications at defense-industry enterprises. It can be assumed that such 
is the case at Votkinsk. For the interview with Kryuchkov, see Novoye 
Vremya (Moscow), No. 32, August 1989. 

4SCited in R. Jeffrey Smith, “Soviet Arms Budget Said to Be Falling,” The 
Washington Post, July 27, 1988. 

*6See Gregory G. Hildebrandt, “Models of the Military Sector in the 
Soviet Economy,” in Rowen and Wolf, Eds., op. cit., p. 249. 

47 Pokrovskiy, “Conversion: What Does it Mean?” Pravda (Moscow), 
Aug. 28, 1989. 
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over civilian production as over military production, as- 
signing item production targets to specific plants 
based upon a central plan. The ministry issues a list of 
items to be manufactured by the plant, and includes 
them in its overall state procurement order. The inclu- 
sion of these civilian products in the defense ministry’s 
state procurement order means that the plant becomes 
entitled to priority deliveries of materials and compo- 
nents for the production of civilian as well as of military 
goods. The costs of these materials are subsidized by 
central funds.*8 

There are two problems with this approach as it re- 
lates to khozraschet and economic conversion. First, 
the plant has no say in the type of civilian products it will 
be manufacturing, thus limiting its ability to plan the 
most effective utilization of its assets. Second, guaran- 
teed sources of supply, subsidized as they are by the 
center, distort the prices of civilian products as they do 
those of military items. In the case of civilian production, 
however, this subsidy even further underscores the ir- 
rationality of the prices charged. A ballistic missile pro- 
duced at the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant incorpo- 
rates into its overall price the costs of component 
systems, which, as we have seen, account for up to 80 
percent of the system’s total cost. For civilian items 
such as baby carriages, which are also produced at 
Votkinsk, the cost of components accounts for as little 
as 30 percent of the total cost.*? Thus, a greater propor- 
tion of the total unit cost reflects the manufacturing in- 
puts of the producing facility. 

The factory may very well be able to adjust the price 
of a baby carriage based upon its control of over 70 
percent of the labor and manufacturing costs for this 
item. However, as long as the defense industry dictates 
the types of products to be produced by its factories, 
and as long as the prices of products are subsidized 
both through price-controls and guaranteed sources of 
supply, true economic conversion cannot take place. 
But if raw materials and components must be pur- 
chased competitively (as opposed to having these in- 
puts guaranteed and subsidized), their costs would 
soar, thus making the price of baby carriages prohibi- 
tively expensive. Moreover, real efficiency gains can- 
not be made until the prices of raw materials and the 
component parts of baby carriages reflect their real 
costs. Thus, current prices and current production prac- 
tices will not easily be reconciled with khozraschet. 


Problems of Conversion 


Soviet economic reformers are trying to institute 
price reform and introduce market forces throughout 
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the economy, including in the defense industry, in an 
effort to rationalize an incoherent system. A primary ob- 
jective of these reformers is to break the priority access 
of the defense industry to manpower, resources, and 
other economically vital assets currently under the 
command-administrative system.°° True defense con- 
version, in the eyes of the reformers, dictates that the 
defense industry operate on an equal footing with the 
civilian sector in competing for economic resources. At 
the same time, however, other reformers are placing 
their hopes in the latent capabilities of the defense in- 
dustry to revitalize the Soviet economy.°?' Before we 
can pass judgment on either school of thought, howev- 
er, we must examine the effects on the Votkinsk Ma- 
chine-Building Plant of aloss of state subsidies and ofa 
reduction of profits from missile production. 

Perhaps the most damaging aspect of the conver- 
sion effort in Votkinsk is the likely overall impact of re- 
duced profits on the citizens and infrastructure of the 
city and its surrounding villages and rayony. The history 
of Votkinsk and the Votkinsk region shows in no uncer- 
tain terms the strong dependence of the city of Votkinsk 
on the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant.°? The city grew 
around the factory, and the factory remains the main 
source of revenue for the city’s socio-economic devel- 
opment.°? The plant is the primary source of profit- 
based income in the Votkinsk region. 

The current “Law on the State Enterprise” defines a 
role for state enterprises such as the Votkinsk Factory 
Production Association in the development of its host 
region.°* According to this law, enterprises are obligat- 
ed to surrender a share of their profits to a fund for so- 
cial development. This law specifically tasks this fund 
with: 


e ensuring fair pay for work and services rendered; 

e creating the kind of work places that enhance pro- 
ductivity; 

e ensuring the social welfare of employees and their 
dependents; 

e developing modern services (medical facilities, 
transportation, consumer facilities, etc.). 


48Khromoyv, loc. cit., pp. 4-5. 

49lbid., p. 10. 
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(Moscow), Jan. 28, 1989. 
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(Votkinsk: A Chronicle of Events and Facts), Izhevsk, Udmurtiya Press, 
1985. 
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The Votkinsk Factory Production Association's fund for 
social development is divided into a wage fund and a 
social activities fund. The wage fund provides for the 
salaries of the association’s employees. This salary is 
based on what is termed the “average wage,” which 
amounts to a sum of about 400 rubles per month. In ad- 
dition, personnel may be paid additional wages reflect- 
ing the billet held and the level of individual expertise. 
These monies are drawn from the association's wage 
fund. Workers also receive a monetary stipend for 
working in the Ural Economic Zone, but those assets 
come from state funds rather than from association 
funds.®°° The financial benefits associated with the mis- 
sile-building boom of 1972-87 can be directly linked to 
a 60 percent increase in salaries of blue- and white- 
collar workers at the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant 
over that period.°© Despite the significant drop in the 
Votkinsk Factory Production Association's profit margin 
(the result of the fall in missile production following the 
INF Treaty), from which the wage fund for the Votkinsk 
Machine-Building Plant's salaries is drawn, special 
measures adopted by the all-Union government pro- 
vided government subsidies to ensure that there would 
be no cut in individual wages through 1990.°” After 
1990, the association will be responsible, under the 
precepts of khozraschet, for funding workers’ salaries 
in toto. It is not Known at this time whether or not the 
state stipend for working in the Ural Economic Zone will 
be continued, or if so, for how long (it is still in effect as 
of this writing). 

What is certain is that as conversion proceeds, some 
workers who held high-paying positions will be forced 
to take pay cuts as their former jobs are abolished and 
they take new jobs not requiring someone with their for- 
mer expertise. The initial effect of the INF Treaty was 
that some 150 white-collar workers had to be complete- 
ly retrained for civilian production. Although their previ- 
ous salaries were guaranteed through 1990, thereafter 
salary cuts were put into effect. Several were laid off; 
others quit and sought employment elsewhere. Plant 
officials did not expect conversion to affect white-collar 
workers who are employed in “dual-purpose” work- 
shops (involved in both civilian and military production) 
or engineers and technicians, whose occupational sta- 
tus would not change even if the shops and production 
lines they worked on converted to civilian output. Blue- 
collar workers were not expected to be affected in any 
case, because the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant pays 
workers of the same skill category equal wages irre- 
spective of whether they work on military projects or Cl- 
villian ones.°®& However, these expectations depend, 
like everything else, on the factory's profit margin, and 
as has been shown, profits have diminished significant- 
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ly. It is difficult to see how the plant will be able to meet 
current salary levels once state subsidies cease in 
1991. 

The second part of the fund for social development— 
the social activities fund—is further subdivided into 
three categories: 


e the production, science, and technology fund; 
e the social development fund; 
¢ and the material incentives fund.°? 


The production, science, and technology fund meets 
the requirement of the “Law on the State Enterprise” 
that obligates an enterprise to improve the work envi- 
ronment for, and thereby increase productivity of, its 
work force. The fund accomplishes this objective 
through capital investments in the plant, which main- 
tains in-house design bureaus and shops that are to 
develop proposals for new products and thereby draw 
increased state investment. Maintenance of this fund 
will be important in the conversion effort ahead, as new 
ideas will be needed if the plant is to move to civilian 
production in an orderly and profitable manner. 

The social development fund and the material incen- 
tives fund have an enormous impact on the personal 
and social lives of the association's work force and their 
families. The social development fund alone finances 
housing construction, the building and maintenance of 
child-care facilities, and the development of other com- 
munal services. Loans for association workers, as well 
as monies for vacations and the development of spas 
and sanatoria, are also drawn from this fund.®° Howev- 
er, in an effort to maintain the essential wage fund, offi- 
cials have shrunk the social development fund to the 
point where the Votkinsk Factory Production Associa- 
tion has fallen tens of millions of rubles behind in its eco- 
nomic development obligations to its workers and to 
the city of Votkinsk.®' And for a city such as Votkinsk, 
which is so heavily dependent on the development 
funds provided by the Votkinsk Factory Production As- 
sociation, such a shortfall is disastrous.°* 

Much of the city’s current level of development is due 
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to the good economic fortune enjoyed by the Votkinsk 
Machine-Building Plant in association with its role as a 
primary contractor for the production of ballistic mis- 
siles. Vladimir Sadovnikov, who had headed both the 
Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant and the Votkinsk Fac- 
tory Production Association, played a principal role in 
providing the city of Votkinsk with the benefits of his or- 
ganizations’ prosperity.®° In the mid-1970’s, Sadovni- 
kov spearheaded the effort to replace the barracks- 
type housing that had been built during World War II 
with modern apartments. During the 11th Five-Year 
Plan (1981-85), the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant 
oversaw construction of more than 200,000 square me- 
ters of housing. In a region where modern conve- 
niences are rare, Sadovnikov strived to bring in central 
heating, running water, and natural gas (the last was in- 
troduced in Votkinsk in 1977).© Prior to the changes ini- 
tiated by Sadovnikov, Votkinsk had mainly dirt roads 
with wooden sidewalks. By the mid-1980’s, the city had 
eight bus routes and more than 100 kilometers of as- 
phalt roads.®° The dominance of the Votkinsk Factory 
Production Association over the social development of 
the city is underscored by the fact that the Votkinsk City 
Planning Commission has no department for economic 


®3Golovkoy, loc. cit., pp. 22-23. 

*Ibid., p. 22; and Votkinsk: Letopis’ sobytiy i faktov, op. cit., pp. 10-15. 
According to Soviet figures, by 1985, more than 80 percent of the 
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percent had hot water, and 86 percent had natural gas. 

®Votkinsk: Letopis’ sobytiy i faktov, p. 14. 
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development, that function being performed by the so- 
cial planners of the Votkinsk Factory Production Asso- 
ciation (and more recently supplemented by the ‘‘com- 
prehensive development plans” of other enterprises 
and production associations located in the city).® 

Recent decisions taken by the Executive Committee 
of the Votkinsk City Soviet will further strengthen the role 
played by the Votkinsk Factory Production Association 
in the overall social and economic development of Vot- 
kinsk. For instance, the association will fund the lion’s 
share of road development and maintenance, and take 
on responsibility for the develooment and maintenance 
of the center of the city. Other social development pro- 
grams, such as the Berezavka Lagoon project (where 
the Votkinsk Factory Production Association has been 
tasked with reinforcing the shoreline, constructing an 
embankment, and building apartments, stores, and so- 
cial and cultural facilities) have been passed on to the 
association in large part because it is the only organiza- 
tion capable of financing them.®” 


Options for Civilian Production 


The Votkinsk Factory Production Association is striv- 
ing to ensure that, as a result of conversion, the plant 
does not suffer a drop in its profits such that cuts have 
to be made in the funds allocated to meet the plant's so- 
cial obligations.©® In order to accomplish this goal, the 
Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant must maintain eco- 
nomic growth despite the loss of revenues from missile 
production. 

One of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant's best 
hopes for continued economic growth rests in its ability 
to develop a commercial rocket for production at Vot- 
kinsk. This is an important goal not only for the Votkinsk 
Machine-Building Plant but also for the Ministry of De- 
fense Industry, because it would be a significant step 
on the road to defense conversion. On the local level, 
successful development and marketing of such a rock- 
et would help to offset the loss of revenues associated 
with cessation of SS—23 and SS—20 production, and 


®€Sabirov, loc. cit., p. 33; and L. Karpova, “Interview at Your Request: 
Striving Toward Tomorrow,” Leninskiy Put’, Oct. 21, 1989. Karpova interviews 
the deputy director for capital construction of the Electronic Equipment 
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aside for development by the RTO. 
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with the possibility of a scale-back in SS—25 production 
following the conclusion of a strategic arms reduction 


| treaty. However, for a number of reasons, the pros- 


pects for the development of a successful commercial 


| rocket appear slim. 


One such commercial rocket program—known as 
“Conversion Project One’—was developed on the ba- 


| sis of the SS—20 design, another illustration of the Soviet 


penchant for design inheritance. Indeed, the design 


| bureau responsible for it is the same one (the Nadi- 
| radze Design Bureau) responsible for the design of the 


| SS-20.°° The rocket was originally intended to lift 


meteorological satellites into space for the USSR Com- 


| mittee on Hydrometeorology. The rocket design was 


also taken abroad by Tekhnopribor (a foreign trade en- 


| terprise of the Ministry of Defense Industry) to explore 


export possibilities. Marketed as the “START” launch 
system (no apparent relation to the treaty of the same 
name), the design attracted the interest of Space Com- 
merce Corporation, a US commercial space compa- 
ny.”° However, the rocket'’s similarities with the SS—20 
and, by extension, with the SS—25, raised questions 
concerning Soviet compliance with the INF Treaty. The 
Soviets dropped the project. 

Current Soviet plans no doubt call for a redesign of 
the “Conversion One Project” to preclude any treaty- 
related conflicts of interest. However, the fact is that any 
fleet of mobile boosters could raise questions concern- 
ing Soviet treaty compliance. Therefore, production 
and fielding of a mobile booster are unlikely. 

Another option might be to design a booster that 
could not be mistaken for an SS—20 or SS—25. In this 
event, however, the plant would not enjoy the competi- 
tive advantage that stems from producing civilian rock- 
ets based on the design of a very successful military 
rocket.” ' 

Once the prospect of a viable commercial booster to 
compensate for lost missile-related revenues is taken 
away, where is the plant to turn for these much-needed 
finances? The answer, of course, lies in the develop- 
ment of viable products for the civilian market, an as- 
pect of economic management that has been over- 
looked by the myopic defense-industry focus of the 
Votkinsk enterprises. 

Machine-tools are one product that is mentioned in 
discussions concerning defense conversion at the Vot- 
kinsk Machine-Building Plant. It is curious that this 
would be so, because machine-tool production falls 
under the purview of the Ministry of Machine-Tool and 
Tool-Building Industry and not the Ministry of Defense 
Industry, which regulates production at Votkinsk.’* The 
unique needs of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant 
as dictated by defense industry, however, have re- 
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quired it to develop on its own highly capable machine- 
tools that can produce machined parts to extremely 
precise specifications. Such machine-tools are known 
generically as numerical controllers, or NC machine- 
tools, which consist of conventional lathes, or milling, 
drilling, and boring machines, whose operations are 
controlled automatically instead of by a human opera- 
tor. Unfortunately, Soviet NC technology is very limited 
and thus not competitive on the world market. 

Another option for the Votkinsk Machine-Building 
Plant may be the development of Direct Numerical 
Control (DNC) machine-tools. These machine-tools, 
which consist of acomputer controller that exercises si- 
multaneous control over the operations of more than 
one machine-tool, have been produced in the USSR by 
the Ministry of Machine-Tool Industry since the late 
1970's. However, this ministry concentrates on the 
mass production of general-purpose machine-tools 
and neglects special-purpose types, again forcing the 
users of this type of machine-tool to make costly modifi- 
cations to existing equipment or to build their own spe- 
cialized machinery. More than one-sixth of the metal- 
cutting machine-tools produced in the Soviet Union are 
manufactured by “user plants” outside the Soviet ma- 
chine-tool industry. In the production of “transfer-line” 
machine-tools, this proportion rises to one-fourth. Al- 
most all of the specialized machine-tools used for mis- 
sile production in the Soviet Union, including types 
used at the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant, are built 
by user facilities. ’° Thus, in order to meet obligations to 
the defense industry for the production of missiles, the 
Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant was forced to develop 
its own machine-tool manufacturing capability.“ 

This kind of capability does not come cheap. It repre- 
sents a substantial investment of financial resources, 
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physical working space, and skilled personnel, all of 
which could be put to work in more financially reward- 
ing areas were it not for the fact that the enterprise's 
premier product, ballistic missiles, requires the plant to 
produce DNC machine-tools. 

Unfortunately, it does not look as though the Votkinsk 
Machine-Building Plant will be able to develop DNC 
machine-tools for commercial production. To begin 
with, there is a large and expensive “footprint,” or Sup- 
port network, associated with the large-scale produc- 
tion of machine-tools. Specialized engineers who de- 
sign the machine-tools require high-level training in the 
fields of electronic and computer engineering. The Vot- 
kinsk Machine-Building Plant can obtain these engi- 
neers either from outside organizations (other defense- 
industry enterprises or design institutes) or from the 
Izhevsk Mechanical Engineering Institute (IMI). IMI pro- 
vides undergraduate- and graduate-level instruction at 
its main campus in downtown Izhevsk, some 60 kilome- 
ters southwest of Votkinsk. Graduates of this institute 
are then given more specialized training at IMI 
branches at the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant's 
main facility in downtown Votkinsk. This training entails 
exposure to the unique requirements involved in pro- 
ducing machine-tools for the missile industry. It takes 
five to seven years to train an engineer before he can 
become a productive member of the Votkinsk Machine- 
Building Plant’s design bureau, which is equipped with 
computers and other complex equipment. Finally, the 
research and development process is itself very com- 
plex and expensive, involving the design and produc- 
tion of items that often never enter serial production or, 
if so, only in limited numbers.’° 

Once specialized tools are designed or manufac- 
tured, the factory requires additional specialized per- 
sonnel to operate and maintain them. The Votkinsk Ma- 
chine-Building Plant created numerous specialized 
occupational fields to fill this need. Again, IMI trained 
the personnel, whose course of instruction in some 
cases lasted as long as four years. ’© 

A more serious problem in producing machine-tools 
for the market is the lack of any substantial commercial 
outlet for most of the tools produced at the Votkinsk Ma- 
chine-Building Plant. The Votkinsk Machine-Building 
Plant currently has three models of machine-tools on 
the commercial market. These are the VM—127M gen- 
eral-purpose milling machine, the VM—131 VF1 numeri- 
cally controlled milling machine, and the VM—501 nu- 
merically controlled manufacturing unit.’” Two of these, 
the VM-127M and VM—131 VF1, have done well at re- 
cent international trade fairs held in the USSR and in 
other East European countries.’® These machine-tools 
are useful in the manufacture of individual parts and for 
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small production-runs, and are in demand in repair 
shops throughout Eastern Europe. However, only those 
machine-tools that are produced in excess of the es- 
tablished plan may be sold at these fairs.’? The attrac- 
tion of these models lies in their low cost, indicating sim- 
plicity of design as well as a low profit margin for the 
Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant.®° Improvements be- 
ing added to the VM—127M and VM—131 VF1 include 
better computer controls, more powerful drive, and in- 
creased speed of operations.®' It remains to be seen 
whether international markets will be attracted to these 
upgraded (but more expensive) machine-tools. 

The machine-tool upon which the Votkinsk Machine 
Building-Plant rests most of its hopes for high-value ex- 
ports is the VM—501 numerically controlled manufactur- 
ing unit, for which an output of 160 units was planned in 
1989.°* The VM-501 is an attractive product for the Vot- 
kinsk Machine-Building Plant because it is a complex 
item to produce, and can thus readily use the produc- 
tion capacity idled by the termination of SS—23 and 
SS—20 missile production. In fact, the labor inputs re- 
quired for the manufacture of an SS~—23 and the 
VM-—501 are very similar, as Table 2 shows. 

However, the differences between the production 
cycles of the VM—501 and the SS—23 (and SS~20 and 
SS—25) outweigh the similarities. First, the SS—23’s pro- 
duction cycle was split between two separate facilities 
(the main plant and the final assembly plant), while the 
VM-—S01 production cycle is restricted to the main plant. 
The VM—501 thus will not provide jobs for workers at the 
final assembly plant. Second, while the SS—23 and 
VM-—501 share in common many general manufactur- 
ing operations and processes, the specific processes 
and operations involved in manufacturing the two prod- 
ucts are technologically different and involve the use of 
different materials and parts. Thus, workers would have 
to learn new skills and techniques, whichis likely to take 
a considerable amount of time.®° 

Unfortunately, even if the Votkinsk Machine-Building 


’*“Computers for Engineers: Round-Table Discussion,” Leninskiy Put’, 
July 21, 1989. 

’6“Openings Announced,” Radiotekhnolog (Votkinsk), Sept. 17, 1988. 

“7Khromoy, loc. cit., p. 8. 

’°Such trade fairs include “Interoptorg 89," held at Sokol’niki in Moscow 
in July 1989, as well as the Plovdiv International Trade Fair held in Plovdiv, 
Bulgaria in September 1989. See L. Karpova, “Foreign Economic 
Ties—All Contracts for Hard Currency,” Leninskiy Put’, Aug. 11, 1989. 

’°For the VM-127M, the annual plan for 1989 called for 600 units to be 
produced; for the VM—131 VF1, 250 units. Khromoy, loc. cit., p. 8. 

®Karpova, “Foreign Economic Ties—All Contracts for Hard Currency,” 
loc. cit. 

®'R. Anutov, “Tomorrow is Machine-Builders’ Day: The Votkinsk Plant 
Production Association Is 230 Years Old,” Leninskiy Put’, Sept. 23, 1989. 

®2Khromoy, loc. cit., p. 8. 
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Table 2: Labor Inputs per Unit Produced 
(in man-hours) 


VM-—501 Numerically 


Controlled 

) SS-—23 Manufacturing 

_ Operations Missile Unit 
Casting 123 146 

_ Forging and pressing 161 58 
Machining 1714 1530 

_ Welding 198 66 

| Fitting and assembly 1919 1636 
Heat-resistant coating 510 -- 
Painting and galvanic coating 422 262 
Electric wiring 397 631 

— Quality-control 955 503 

| Miscellaneous 421 301 

Totals 6820 5133 


Source: G. K. Khromov, “Problems of Conversion from Military to Civilian Pro- 
duction Following the Soviet-US Treaty on the Elimination of Intermediate- 
Range and Shorter-Range Nuclear Forces: Example of the Votkinsk Plant,” pre- 


sented at the Informal Meeting on Defense Expenditure and Local Employment 
' (Geneva), May 18-19, 1989, International Labour Office Working Document 


WEP 2-41-03-01, (Document number 2), p. 6. 


Plant were able to work around these problems, it 
would still be manufacturing a product that was incapa- 
ble of successfully competing in foreign markets. This 
problem surfaced at the international trade fair held in 
Moscow during July 1989, when the Soviet press re- 
ported that foreign investors shied away from the 
VM-—501 because its computer control system did not 
meet international standards. This flies in the face of 
the optimism of earlier statements made by some fac- 
tory officials in charge of economic conversion. One of 
them, Yuriy Chertkov, the chief engineer of the Votkinsk 
Factory Production Association, stated that the Vot- 
kinsk Machine-Building Plant had placed its hopes on 
“highly accurate lathes with automatic controls” as the 
cornerstone for conversion.®° 

If the machine-tool business is not the answer to the 
Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant’s quest for a profitable 
alternative to missile production, what is? A look at the 
rest of the civilian production of the factory leaves one 
scrambling for an answer. As mentioned above, the 
Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant has a considerable ci- 
vilian manufacturing capability. In addition to machine- 
tools, the plant produces washing machines, baby car- 
riages, equipment for light industry and the food 
industry, equipment for trade and public catering es- 
tablishments, equipment for drilling rigs, and cast 
blanks for use by other engineering facilities.°° 

Apart from the SS—20, baby carriages are perhaps 
the most famous product of the Votkinsk Machine- 
Building Plant—the consequence of a large publicity 
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campaign launched by the Soviets on behalf of their 
disarmament efforts.” Actually, the Votkinsk Machine- 
Building Plant has been producing baby carriages 
since 1962. Since that time, more than 5 million car- 
riages in eight different models have been made by the 
plant. Currently, the plant produces two models, the 
VM-—230 and the VM—232, with a completely new mod- 
el, the VM-250, under development.®® But as Alyans 
Sabirov (the author of one of the more notable articles to 
appear in the Soviet press concerning the conversion 
of SS—20 production lines to baby carriage production) 
queried: “| don’t know (this remains a secret) what one 
SS—20 costs the public, but to achieve an equivalent 
value, an incredible quantity of those carriages would 
be required.”°? 

Another well-known Votkinsk product is the SM—1 
washing machine, popularly known as the ‘“Feya.” The 
plant is planning a reorganization of the production and 
assembly capacities of shops involved in “Feya’ pro- 
duction with the goal of increasing output from 420,000 
to 600,000 by 1991.9° However, as is the case with the 
production of baby carriages, even this considerable 
increase in production will only partly offset the reve- 
nues lost due to the cessation of SS—23 and SS—20 pro- 
duction. This kind of civilian-oriented production con- 
sumes a large share of the 87,500 man-hours of output 
per day that the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant ex- 
pends on non-military production. Despite the size of 
this effort, without the considerable income generated 
through missile production, the plant will not be able to 
support itself or meet its obligations in the social sector. 


Disarmament Economics 


Thus far, proposals for solving problems created by 
the need to implement defense conversion have not 
worked in Votkinsk. Soviet goals for a 33 percent in- 


4K arpova, “Foreign Economic Ties—All Contracts for Hard Currency,” 
loc. cit. 

8Sabirov, loc. cit., p. 30. 

86Khromoy, loc. cit., pp. 4, 8. The output plan for selected civilian 
products manufactured at the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant during 1989 
was as follows: “Feya” washing machines, 420,000; baby carriages, 
300,000; packing-and-bottling machines having a capacity of up to 12,000 
bottles per hour, 289; and cooling and pasteurizing production lines with a 
capacity of up to 25 tons of milk per hour, 75. 

87Sabirov, loc. cit. 

®8Anutov, loc. cit. 

82S abirov, loc. cit., p. 32. The claims of the Votkinsk Machine-Building 
Plant concerning the conversion of SS—20 production lines to baby carriage 
manufacturing are not totally misleading: one building used in the 
manufacture of the SS—20 has been converted to house a sewing department, 
and galvanic, mechanical, and assembly shops are being retooled and 
transferred to spaces vacated by SS—20 production lines. See Anutoy, loc. cit. 

Anutov, loc. cit. 


Defense Conversion in Votkinsk 


Votkinsk, 1988. 


—Photo by the author. 


A Votkinsk baby carriage in use, 


crease in the overall value of the civilian products manu- 
factured at Votkinsk in 1989 as compared to 1987 seem 
unlikely to have been met, given the existing dichotomy 
between the realities of a market economy and the cur- 
rent state of economic affairs in the Votkinsk Machine- 
Building Plant. To compensate for such shortfalls, the 
management of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant 
has considered switching production to more sophisti- 
cated items with a higher content of high-cost compo- 
nents supplied from subcontractors and/or charging 
higher prices for the products manufactured. However, 
these measures are, as we have seen, impractical. 
The prospects for the Votkinsk Machine-Building 
Plant and other defense-industry plants throughout the 
Soviet Union are not totally bleak. Procurement policies 
being pursued by the Ministry of Defense against the 
backdrop of the arms control treaties either signed or 
soon to be signed between the superpowers may offer 
a cushion to defense-industry plants facing the trauma 
of conversion. Such opportunities have been labeled 
“disarmament economics’ in the Soviet press, and can 
be defined as “an attempt to systematically convert a 
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military economy into a civilian one within the context of | 
broader foreign policy goals, such as global disarma- | 


ment and international cooperation.’?' Disarmament 


economics offers the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant | 


a framework for planning and scheduling any large- 
scale transition to civilian production. The production of 
the SS—25 missile will be offered as a case in point. 


Production of the SS—25 continues at the Votkinsk | 
Machine-Building Plant. Given that the recently signed | 


START Treaty permits deployment of mobile missiles, 
prospects for continued missile production look good 
(albeit at reduced rates as a result of limitations im- 
posed by the START Treaty). There are two reasons for 
this optimistic forecast—known Soviet interest in mo- 
bile missile systems and the right given by the START 
Treaty to test and field new mobile missile systems. 

During negotiations, the Soviet side sought to protect 
both their existing missiles as well as those currently 
under development from being overly constricted. The 
end result of this effort was that the Soviets got the 
American side to agree to a definition of what constitut- 
ed anew missile system that appears to be compatible 
with their new missile systems under development. This 
definition, which calls for a system to be designated as 
new if there is a 21 percent increase in missile throw- 
weight as compared to those presently deployed, per- 
mits the Soviets to deploy a missile system possessing 
greater warhead delivery capability without prejudicing 
existing SS—25 missile stocks.?? For instance, if the So- 
viets were to develop a three-warhead mobile missile 
similar in concept to the SS—25 whose throw-weight is 
21 percent less than the SS—25, then the entire stock of 
SS-—25's would have to be counted as containing three 
warheads. Given the numerical constraints on the num- 
ber of mobile warheads permitted under START, this 
option would put the Soviets at a severe disadvantage. 
If, however, the new missile were to have a throw- 
weight at least 21 percent greater than the SS—25, it 
could be deployed without risking the existing stock of 
SS—25's. 

Current Soviet nuclear policy calls for the mainte- 
nance of an ICBM force of fewer, significantly more sur- 
vivable systems. This policy, combined with warhead 
limitations and reductions in the number of airframes, 
makes systems like the SS—25 quite practical. By 1995, 
up to SO percent of the Soviet ICBM force could be 
comprised of SS—25’s and SS~-24’s (a rail-mobile 


°'L_auren L. Van Metre, “Soviet-Style Conversion: Will It Succeed?” 
Center for Naval Analyses Professional Paper 488, July 1990, pid. 

Thomas L. Friedman, “Bush and Gorbachev Close Era in US-Soviet 
Relations,” The New York Times International, July 18, 1991. 
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system carrying up to 10 independently targetable 
warheads).?° 

There is evidence that developmental work is pro- 
ceeding on a follow-on to the SS—25, with production of 


| the new system expected to begin soon.” It is possible 


that this is the new system that the Soviet side sought to 


| protect in the START negotiations. The follow-on sys- 
| tem appears to have been under development for three 


years, but it does not yet appear to have been placed 
into production.?° 
The continuation of the SS—25 production line, com- 


| bined with the introduction of any new follow-on sys- 
| tem, could prove to be the key to the continued eco- 
| nomic survival of the Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant. 
| If the plant is forced to operate according to khozras- 
| chet, these missile production lines could provide 
| enough income to enable the plant to make gradual, 
| phased changes in adjusting to the market while main- 
| taining its social development obligations (although 


these may have to be scaled back somewhat). 
Moreover, constraints faced by the USSR Ministry of 


| Defense suggest that the plant should be able to nego- 
| tiate favorable prices for the continuation of the existing 
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SS—25 production line as well as for a new line to pro- 
duce any follow-on system. The defense ministry, itself 
faced with the economic realities of Khozraschet, will no 
longer be able to pour unlimited resources into numer- 
ous defense projects. However, systems like the SS—25 
and any follow-on or other new mobile system are re- 
source multipliers—they enable the Strategic Rocket 
Forces to maintain current levels of deterrence at re- 
duced costs. In return for receiving more bang for the 


%Soviet Military Power: Prospects for Change, 1989, Washington, DC, 
US Department of Defense, 1989, p. 45. 
Soviet Military Power, 1990, Washington, DC, US Department of 


| Defense, 1990, p. 51. Reference is made to the existence of an SS—25 follow- 
| on program, and its expected deployment by the end of the decade. 


%SEvans and Novak, loc. cit. 


ruble, the Ministry of Defense will likely be willing to pay 
any price increases that may be requested by Votkinsk 
—and these increases may be up to eight times the cur- 
rent price of an SS—25.°° Even if the Ministry of Defense 
is forced to compensate for price increases by reduc- 
ing its overall order for |CBM’s, deployment of an SS—25 
follow-on, or any new mobile system, should offset 
losses to Votkinsk resulting from reductions in the or- 
ders for the SS—25. 

The Votkinsk Machine-Building Plant currently has in 
place the infrastructure to design and produce techno- 
logically advanced missiles. No major capital invest- 
ments would be needed to implement these defense 
programs. As a result, the former profit level that exist- 
ed in the mid-1980's could be for the most part re- 
gained and retained, only this time in an economic 
framework more attuned to the realities of a market 
economy. If managed properly, the Votkinsk Machine- 
Building Plant could emerge from this economic crisis 
with enough of a resource cushion to permit the 
planned, gradual development of a viable civilian pro- 
duction capability that would not be dependent on the 
profits generated by defense-associated production 
and/or state subsidies. This would be the true “peace 
dividend” sought by the Votkinsk Machine-Building 
Plant and the people of Votkinsk, one that provides for 
the successful melding of meaningful economic reform 
along with a defense industry still in the process of con- 
version. Thus, just as today the situation in Votkinsk pro- 
vides a case study of the negative aspects of defense 
conversion, the situation in Votkinsk in the years to 
come may be held up as a model of the successful im- 
plementation of disarmament economics resulting in 
the “peace dividend” everyone in the Soviet Union is so 
desperately seeking. 


%6Norbert D. Michaud, “The Paradox of Soviet Military Spending,” in 
Rowen and Wolf, Eds., op. cit., p. 121. 
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Economic and Legal Reform 


in China, 1978-91 


James V. Feinerman 


ince the death of Mao Zedong and the fall of the 
leftist “Gang of Four” in the late 1970's, the Chi- 
nese leadership has attempted to make far- 
reaching changes in both the ideology and the organi- 
zation of Chinese society.' Among the areas where the 
greatest changes have occurred, at least prior to the 
blood-letting of June 1989, were China’s economy and 
its legal system; in fact, reforms in the economy have 
required extensive legislation and considerable expan- 
sion of the legal system since 1978.° 
China’s domestic economy and the legislation regu- 
lating it illustrate an attempt to use law as a control upon 
the economy in the broadest possible sense. There are 
also specific instances of the use of law to affect the 
economy more directly—for example, the use of intel- 
lectual property laws to encourage and to reward in- 
ventions, the emergence of environmental legislation to 
complement and to reinforce health and safety regula- 
tions in industry, and the continuing importance of mar- 
ket regulatory rules for purposes of price and quality 
control.* Indeed, in every modernizing socialist sys- 
tem, it appears that law reform and legislative activity 
are inextricably linked with economic change; that the 
pace of change in law is dictated to some extent by the 
speed with which economic reforms can be implement- 
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ed; and that the success of campaigns to reform and to 
modernize socialist systems such as China's will de- 
pend upon the extent to which these changes comple- 
ment one another.? However, basic reform of the legal 
and economic systems has failed to dislodged the Chi- 
nese Communist Party from its leading role throughout 
Chinese society, including the state and government 
apparatus; that role has proven detrimental to the de- 
velopment of the rule of law. 

The structural relationship between law and the 
economy is one of the most crucial determinants of 
China’s prospects for modernization, but, except for 
foreign investment law and economic contracts, few 
analysts have looked closely at the relationship be- 
tween legal and economic reform.® This article will at- 
tempt to fill the gap by surveying the relationship be- 
tween recent economic reforms in China and the legal 
reforms that have both paved the way for them and fol- 
lowed in their wake. | also hope that this study of legal 
and economic reform in China, as well as contempora- 
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Journal, Vol. 13, 1983, p. 291; Walter Gellhorn, “China’s Quest for Legal 
Modernity,” Journal of Chinese Law (New York), Spring 1987, pp. 1-22; 
and Anthony Dicks, “The Chinese Legal System: Reforms in the Balance,” 
China Quarterly (London), September 1989, p. 540. 

°Gary Watson, “Business Law in the People's Republic of China: 
1978-1988,” American Business Law Journal (Athens, GA), Fall 1989, 
pp. 315-74. 
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neous developments in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, may provide a basis for arriving at broader 
generalizations about the relationship between legal 
and economic reform in socialist systems. 

| begin with a brief historical introduction and then 
proceed to examine reforms in China’s economy and 
legal system following the Cultural Revolution—both 
separately and as they have affected each other. The 
article focuses upon the reforms undertaken by Deng 
Xiaoping, who rejected a Maoist leadership style that 
was informal, hortatory, and highly politicized and shift- 
ed to one more formal, legalistic, and technocratic. 
These changes raised the status of law and demon- 
strated its relationship to economic planning. Yet, Chi- 
nese thinking about law has remained primarily instru- 
mentalist, that is, the recent importance that has been 
attached to law and legality (previously manifested in 
rhetoric condemning the lawlessness and disorder that 
characterized the Cultural Revolution period, more re- 
cently in widespread public campaigns to ensure ob- 
servance of the law) has not led to an enhanced re- 
spect for law as a desirable end in itself.’ Rather, 
Chinese leaders concluded that law is an indispen- 
sable tool for achieving economic modernization but 
believe law to be useful and necessary only inasmuch 
as it promotes that goal.® 

Practical problems have already emerged as a result 
of legal and economic reforms, such as the difficulty in 
changing the populace’s perception of the role of law, 
the strain on an underdeveloped legal educational sys- 
tem, and potential impediments to the implementation 
of economic reforms.? These difficulties raise serious 
questions about the durability of reforms in law and the 
economy in the face of changing state plans, tempo- 
rary emergencies, and possible economic failures. 
They also draw attention to the necessity of propagan- 
dizing the benefits of reform to overcome resistance 
rooted in traditional concepts and of opening up the le- 
gal system to public scrutiny. 


Background 


Perhaps the single most discussed topic during the 
past decade of China’s economic reforms has been the 
move from a centrally planned “command” economy 
to one that has come to rely increasingly upon market 
forces. Economic reforms since 1978 have separated 

“the functions of state government from those of enter- 
prise management; enterprises have been encour- 
aged to satisfy demands of consumers at the risk that 
government subsidies will no longer offset their miscal- 
culations and losses; and direct administrative control 
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over the economy has yielded to looser legal regulation 
intended to invigorate Chinese enterprises and China's 
economy. '° 

The locus classicus of modern economic reform in 
China is the “Communiqué of the Third Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the 11th Communist Party Con- 
gress” adopted on December 23, 1978.'' Marking the 
end of the Maoist era and sounding the death knell of 
Cultural Revolutionary radicalism, the Communiqué 
heralded the new era of the four modernizations. With 
respect to law, the communiqué made several signifi- 
cant links between economic reform and a new attitude 
toward legal regulation: 


... one of the serious shortcomings in the structure of 
economic management in our country is the over- 
concentration of authority, and it is necessary boldly 
to shift it under guidance from the leadership to lower 
levels so that the local authorities and industrial and 
agricultural enterprises will have greater power of de- 
cision in management under the guidance of unified 
state planning; . . . it is necessary to act firmly in line 
with economic law, attach importance to the role of 
the law of value, consciously combine ideological 
and political work with economic methods, and give 
full play to the enthusiasm of cadres and workers for 
production; it is necessary, under the centralized 
leadership of the party, to tackle conscientiously the 
failure to make a distinction between the party, the 
government, and the enterprise, and to put a stop to 
the substitution of party for government and the substi- 
tution of government for enterprise administration. '* 


This excerpt implies the existence of tensions be- 
tween central and local government authorities, be- 
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tween the party and the state administration, and be- 
tween enterprise managers and their “bosses” in both 
the party and the state government. For our purposes, it 
is necessary to concentrate only on the last of these 
tensions—the essential dilemma of party and state 
leaders being asked to give up voluntarily their control 
over decision-making in individual enterprises and the 
many legal ramifications of this decentralization. This 
process began slowly in the first half decade following 
the Third Plenum, but accelerated somewhat in the lat- 
ter half of the 1980's. '$ The pace of legislative develop- 
ment has paralleled the gradual emergence of relative 
enterprise autonomy. 

At the outset, it is important to note that although cen- 
tralized state planning is no longer the sole regulator of 
Chinese economic activity, it has remained throughout 
this past decade the primary regulator. Most propo- 
nents of economic reform, even the moderates and a 
few of the radicals, acknowledge the primacy of state 
planning.'* The 1978 communiqué recognized, how- 
ever, the undesirability of overcentralization in the plan- 
ning process; thereafter, a number of leading econo- 
mists almost immediately set about the task of 
examining the problems created by an overcentralized 
planning authority. Their work disclosed numerous 
shortcomings, including “dampened” enthusiasm and 
initiative of enterprise managers and workers, low pro- 
ductivity, and inability to adapt plan targets to real so- 
cial needs or changed market conditions.'° These 
economists also criticized previous attempts to remedy 
the ill effects of overcentralization by shifting planning 
authority from central state authorities to provincial and 
local government authorities. The critical failure, in 
these economists’ analysis, was the lack of indepen- 
dent decision-making authority in the enterprises. '© 

Naturally, the recommended remedy was to sepa- 
rate state enterprises from the state administration, but 
this was much easier said than done.'” Even the initial 
recommendations suggested that enterprises could 
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only hope to become “relatively independent econom- 
ic units”; complete autonomy was unthinkable and im- 
practical. Of course, debate ensued about the optimal 
level of state involvement, but “objective economic 
laws” indicated that without relatively free markets, en- 
terprise economic independence would be unrealiz- 
able.'® Without the ability to negotiate transactions 
freely, efficient use of resources, reinvestment in capi- 
tal improvements, gains in productivity, and reduction 
of inventories would never occur. The compromise en- 
visioned by reform economists was called the ‘socialist 
commodity economy,” integrating pian and market and 
employing not only administrative directives but also 
market levers to regulate the economy. '? 

To accommodate this shift, the state plan had to be 
bifurcated into a mandatory plan, which established 
fixed quotas in vital sectors of the economy, and a quid- 
ance plan, which merely set rough goals subject to en- 
terprise adjustment after consultation with central and 
local authorities. Although the mandatory plan contin- 
ues to be enforced by administrative dictate, the guid- 
ance plan is implemented via contracts negotiated in 
response to such market mechanisms as price, credit 
and interest policies, and taxes. Economic contracts, 
subject to legal regulation since the early 1980's, have 
come to play an important role in both sorts of plans and 
their enforcement.2° 

During the early 1980’s, a number of new laws were 
enacted—either finally or provisionally—to foster eco- 
nomic modernization.2' Construction enterprises, for 
example, were given greater decision-making power; 
“socialist competition” in the construction industry was 
encouraged by provisional regulations. An economic 
contract law,** which contained a provision negating 
economic contracts in violation of the state plan, 
seemed to imply that those contracts that in no way 


‘8Interview of Robert L. Heilbroner by Mark Skousen, “Just Because 
Socialism Has Lost Does Not Mean That Capitalism Has Won,” Forbes (New 
York), May 27, 1991, pp. 130-35. On p. 131, Heilbroner states: “What 
socialism can't do is to produce the complex array of goods required once a 
society leaps from a peasant society to the early industrial society. It's very 
hard to run the damn thing with the absence of market signals.” 

'8See Zhao Ai and Wu Ming, “Ten Theoretical Questions Facing 
Reform,” Beijing Review, Aug. 22-28, 1988, pp. 24-27. 

°°Gene Tidrick and Chen Jiyuan, Eds., China's Industrial Reform, 
New York, Oxford University Press for the World Bank, 1987; and Malcolm 
Warner, Ed., Management Reforms in China, New York, St. Martin's, 1987. 

2'Chongdou Gan, “Open Policy Updates China’s Legal System,” China 
Law Reporter, No. 2, 1986, pp. 163-65. See also Watson, loc. cit., p. 318, 
fn. 14 (listing major economic laws by year of adoption). 

22"Economic Contract Law of the People's Republic of China," adopted 
by the National People's Congress, Dec. 13, 1981, effective July 1, 1982. The 
Chinese text and an English translation appear in China Laws for Foreign 
Business (Hong Kong), Vol. 1, 1989, pp. 6, 551-56, 593. See also Guigou 
Wang, “A Survey of China's Economic Contract Law," China Law 
Reporter, No. 4, 1986, pp. 259-69. 
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the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee on Reform of the Economic Structure.” 


contravened the state plan were ipso facto legal, sub- 
ject only to minimal supervisory approval.*° Finally, in 
1983, the process of creating enterprise law began in 
earnest with the publication of the “Provisional Regula- 
tions for State-Owned Enterprises,” which permitted 
those enterprises that had already fulfilled their obliga- 
tions under the state plan to satisfy additional demand 
by increasing their production.** 

Over the next several years, this basic reform was en- 
hanced in anumber of ways. Regulations ‘to further ex- 
pand’” the decision-making power of state enterprises 
followed in 1984, and official policy further liberalized 
the atmosphere in which enterprises operated after the 
Third Plenum of the 12th Chinese Communist Party 
Central Committee issued its “Decision on Economic 
Reform” on October 20, 1984.°° According to this deci- 
sion, urban enterprises were enjoined to match the suc- 


23“Economic Contract Law of the People’s Republic of China,” loc. cit., 
Art. 7. 

?4An English translation of these regulations, which were promulgated 
Apr. 1, 1983, appears in Commercial Laws and Business Regulations of the 
People’s Republic of China, Hong Kong, Tai Dao Publishing Limited, 

1984, Vol. 2, p. 33. 
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cessful performance of agriculture, where productivity 
and income had soared under Deng Xiaoping’s new 
economic policies.2° No longer would enterprise em- 
ployees all “eat from the big pot’; rather, they were to 
enlarge the pots or, better still, go out and make new 
pots. Prices would be allowed to float, influenced by 
market forces. The law of supply and demand would fi- 
nally come to socialist China. 

New regulations followed to invigorate state enter- 
prises, particularly the small and medium-sized enter- 
prises that were the backbone of China's industrial sys- 
tem.*’ Enterprises that met their primary state quotas 
were now allowed to produce goods other than those in 


25"Decision of the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee on 
Reform of the Economic Structure,” adopted by the Third Plenum of the 12th 
Chinese Communist Party Central Committee, Oct. 20, 1984, Xinhua 
Yuebao (Beijing), No. 10, 1984, pp. 15-24, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 22, 1984, 
pp. K/1—19. 

26-David Zweig, Kathleen Hartford, James Feinerman, and Jianxu Deng, 
“The Role of Law in Economic Development: Lessons of the Recent Agrarian 
Reform in the PRC,” Stanford Journal of International Law, Summer 1987, 
pp. 319-64. 

27See FBIS-CHI, July 21, 1988, pp. 44-48; and Dongtai Wang, “New 
Rules Offer Rural Enterprises Legal Status,” China Daily, June 27, 1990. 
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their regular product line, and direct contracting be- 
tween enterprises and suppliers of raw materials was 
encouraged. 

Obstacles, nonetheless, remained. Enterprise man- 
agers felt insecure about their new powers, and state 
organs did not encourage independence. Along with 
the prospects for profits and success came the threat 
of losses and economic failure; for some, inaction and 
caution were preferable to the unknown new world of 
socialist competition. Party interference in enterprise 
management was also common.”8 

To remove these obstacles, three new pieces of leg- 
islation were promulgated during the latter half of the 
last decade: together, they were meant to spell out 
more clearly the legal rights of enterprises, the rights 
held by factory directors in managing state-owned en- 
terprises, and the necessity for party “grass-roots or- 
ganizations” to limit their involvement in the day-to-day 
operation of state enterprises.2? However, the fear- 
some provisions of yet another piece of legislation—a 
bankruptcy law passed in 1986 to become effective 
three months after the final promulgation of the state en- 
terprise law—have thus far proven less ominous than 
predicted. Its provisions have seldom been invoked.°° 

By the end of the 1980's, after many years of relative- 
ly stable prices, Chinese economic reforms and the in- 
creased marketization of the economy had led to seri- 
ous inflation. In no small part, popular discontent with 
rising prices and attendant dislocations in the Chinese 
economy contributed to the willingness of large num- 
bers of China’s urban population to support the student 
demonstrators in the spring of 1989. Following the gov- 
ernment's crackdown, retreat from reform seemed as 
likely as its continuation, and initially a considerable 
slowing of the reform process was evident. 


Legal and Economic Reform: 
The Linkage 


The almost universal experience of Western market 
economies has been that law evolves following, and in 
response to, changes in other realms that create condi- 
tions for economic development.*' For instance, eco- 


8See, for example, Elizabeth Perry and Christine Wong, Eds., The 
Political Economy of Reform in Post-Mao China, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1985. 
*° James V. Feinerman, “The Evolving Chinese Enterprise," Syracuse 
Journal of International Law and Commerce, Winter 1989, pp. 203-14. 
Michael Minor and Karen Stevens-Minor, “China’s Emerging 
Bankruptcy Law," International Lawyer (Chicago), No. 4, 1988, pp. 1217-18. 
3'See Harrison White, “Where Do Markets Come From?” American 
Journal of Sociology (Chicago), Vol. 87, 1981, p. 517. 
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nomic conditions must be ripe for development to oc- 
cur, the political climate must be conducive to change, 
and there must be the requisite cultural or societal be- 
lief that change is desirable and possible. For law to be 
a part of this process, there must be a widespread be- 
lief that law matters and that legal changes can and will 
be enforced at all levels of society.°* Thus, law is anec- 
essary but not a sufficient condition for meaningful eco- 
nomic change or development. 

These considerations accord with the general notion 
in the West that markets function best when free from in- 
trusive government regulation. There are some obvious 
exceptions, of course, such as natural monopolies— 
utilities and the military—and those sectors of the econ- 
omy that have proven more effective when regulated, 
such as banks. In addition, both the emergence of reg- 
ulated markets, such as securities exchanges, and the | 
proliferation of consumer protection laws demonstrate | 
ways in which political decisions cast in law have an ef- 
fect on the economy. However, such use of law is en- 
tirely consistent with the experience that law develops | 
out of change in other spheres; these laws came about | 
as a governmental response to the rise in economic | 
power of large corporations. Legal change will always 
affect markets in some way, so there is a continuing | 
synergy between law and economic development— 
the economy causes the law to evolve, which in turn af- 
fects the market, and so on.°% 

In China as well as in other Marxist-Leninist regimes, | 
an entirely different perception exists of the rule of law 
and of the role of law in economic change or develop- | 
ment. In keeping with Marxist-Leninist theory, these re- 
gimes have consciously downplayed the importance of 
the rule of law, denigrating this ideal as a tool of the rul- 
ing class in capitalist societies. In socialist countries, 
law is subordinated to the dictates of the ruling party, 
and there has been no independent judiciary with the 
power to subordinate party decisions to law.*4 

The role of law is also quite different from that in the 
West. Law (often, in reality, party decisions) is frequent- 
ly seen as ameans to promote economic change or de- 
velopment, and not as something that develops as a re- 
sult of changes elsewhere. The chief means by which 
the regime effects economic change is the central plan, 
which ensures that all economic activity meets the stric- 


*2Martin Krygier, “Marxism and the Rule of Law,” Law & Social Inquiry 
(Chicago), Vol. 15, 1991, pp. 633-63. 

°SFor a general discussion of the relation between law and economic 
change and how specific areas of American law and economics interact, see 
Edmund W. Kitch, “Law and the Economic Order,” in Leon Lipson and 
Stanton Wheeler, Eds., Law and the Social Sciences, \thaca, NY, Russell 
Sage, 1986, p. 109. 

See Krygier, loc. cit. 
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tures of the reigning ideology and that no capitalist rem- 
nants remain in place. The commands contained in 
these plans can be viewed as a sort of administrative 
law. In China, planning, despite widespread reform 
and decentralization, persisted during the 1980’s.°° In 
early 1989, when the Chinese leadership began to 
tighten its grip on the economy, it did so through quasi- 
legal methods.*° Planning, in the form of law, resur- 
faced after June 1989.°7 

In China, the marketizing reform itself was also car- 
ried out in such amanner as to indicate the leadership's 
view of law as a means of bringing about a certain eco- 
nomic and legal order rather than as something that 
comes about through economic, political, and social 
changes. Through law, Chinese officials have sought to 
create an economic responsibility system based on 
contract and to enforce resulting economic con- 
tracts.°° Examples of other legal enactments designed 
to bring about a certain kind of economic order include 
the State Enterprise Law®? and various regulations re- 
garding securities markets.*° Even the creation of 
China’s Special Economic Zones (SEZ’s) is fully consis- 
tent with the perception in China that legal enactments 
lead economic development. The SEZ’s in Guangdong 
and Fujian provinces, a cornerstone of Chinese devel- 
opment and reform,*' were consciously created by the 
Chinese leadership and owe their very existence to the 
central government's concern about the economic de- 
velopment of these regions. 

Reformers, too, appear to place undue faith in legal 
reform as a means to effect changes in other spheres. 
For example, Yan Jiaqi has stated that “If we only guide 
the reform by popularizing the reform in the newspa- 
pers without legally guaranteeing the process of the re- 
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35“Relations Between Planning, Market Viewed,” Renmin Ribao 
(Beijing), Sept. 8, 1986, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 26, 1986, p. K/11. 

36See, for example, Edward Gargan, “China Reining in Economy's Shift 
to a Free Market,” The New York Times, Oct. 17, 1988; Edward Gargan, 
“China Explains Policy Shift Retightening Economic Grip,” ibid., Oct. 28, 
1988; and Nicholas Kristof, “China Again Moves Central Planning to Center 
Stage,” ibid., Mar. 21, 1989. Despite the hardship these measures 
wrought upon the general population, “Peking has used the National People’s 
Congress (NPC) to send a powerful political signal to local authorities that 
the austerity programme is to continue despite their resistance and the painful 
side-effects produced so far." Louise do Rosario, “The China Syndrome,” 
Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong—hereafter, FEER), Apr. 6, 1989, 
p. 76. 

37Robert Delfs, “Power to the Party," FEER, Dec. 7, 1989, p. 23. 

38Qj Jin, loc. cit., p. 7. (Economic reform based on contract has led to 
considerable corruption with which the Chinese leadership has had to deal.) 

39For a discussion of this law, its problems, and consequences, see 
Feinerman, “The Evolving Chinese Enterprise,” loc. cit., p. 203. 

49See James V. Feinerman, “Backwards into the Future,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems (Durham, NC), Summer 1989, pp. 169-84. 

41See Mark T. Arbon, “Special Economic Zones in the People's 
Republic of China,” Syracuse Journal of International Law and Commerce, 
Vol. 13, 1986, p. 345. 


form, it will be impossible for us to solve [China’s major 
political and economic problems].’** Western com- 
mentators have also called for more emphasis on the 
rule of law in economic development.*° 

However, if the attitudes about how law and the econ- 
omy interact do not change, thatis, if the cart (law) con- 
tinues to remain before the horse (changes in other 
spheres), then the impact of any increased emphasis 
on the rule of law will be negligible at best. Certainly, ef- 
forts to institute the rule of law without de-institutionaliz- 
ing the leading role of the party would have very little 
effect. Moreover, as long as the Chinese take an instru- 
mentalist view of the role of law as promoting economic 
development, rather than trying to promote the rule of 
law as an end in itself, society will face numerous other 
social problems associated with economic reform. De- 
spite major fluctuations in the degree of liberalization in 
China,** corruption and disregard for the rule of law re- 
main a primary concern.*° A significant number of 
Communist party and state officials take advantage of 
their positions to extort favors from those over whom 
they have authority.*° Bribes and corruption frequently 
occur in the arena of international trade,*’ and despite 
vast efforts to stop corruption, including use of the 
death penalty,*® much “economic crime” remains un- 
detected or simply unpunished.*? 


Adapting Law to Development 


A great deal of economic legislation has been pro- 
mulgated in China during the past 10 or 11 years, much 
of it written since the adoption of the new state constitu- 
tion in December 1982. Achieving actual economic re- 
sults has proven more problematic. Some of the diffi- 
culties may have been peculiar to China, but others 
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42\Yan Jiaqi Says Omnipotency Concept ‘Obstacle’,” Shijie Jingji 
Daobao (Shanghai), May 2, 1988, p. 15, trans. in FB/S-CHI, May 20, 1988, 
pp. 16-17. 

43See a series of articles on the role of law in China's urban economic 
policies, Edward Epstein, “A Legal Opinion,” China Trade Report (Hong 
Kong), August 1987 through May 1988. 

44For a discussion of the reforms of Zhao Ziyang, see, for example, 
Robert Delfs, “Shareholders Arise!" FEER, Nov. 5, 1987, p. 12; and Louise do 
Rosario, “Peking’s Primary Goal,” ibid., Nov. 12, 1987, p. 66. do Rosario 
predicted the succession of Zhao Ziyang by Li Peng and the resultant 
conservative trend. 

45Chengxi Luo, “China’s Economic Reforms Face Major Constraints,” 
ibid., Jan. 28, 1988, p. 72. 

46“Economic Crime: Swindlers, Degenerates, and Termites,” China 
Church News (Hong Kong), December 1983, pp. 8-10. 

47“Coping with Corruption: The Darker Side of Trading with China,” 
Business China (Hong Kong), May 27, 1991, p. 73. 

48"Economic Crime: Swindlers, Degenerates, and Termites,” loc. cit. 

49Mitchell Silk, “Economic Crime in China,” China Business Review 
(Washington, DC), January-February 1988, p. 25. 
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seem endemic to state-socialist systems. A closer ex- 
amination of the laws themselves, their implementation, 
and China's record of success and failure may provide 
some guidance for enacting legislation that has the 
best hope of realizing the goals of economic develop- 
ment and modernization. 


Chinese legislation since 1978. Several seminal laws 
enacted in 1979,°° in reaction to the developments of 
the Third Plenum, include the organic laws of the vari- 
ous state bodies,°' which define the operation and role 
of government entities in China, and the Equity Joint 
Venture Law,°? which allowed foreign firms to form joint 
ventures with Chinese enterprises. Of more general in- 
terest and fundamental to the recent spate of legislation 
are, of course, the constitution of 1982,°% and the Com- 
munist Party Constitution.°* Regulations concerning 
the establishment and regulation of the legal profession 
have also been enacted.°° Citizens who desire to chal- 
lenge a ministry's regulation or decision, or the actions 
taken by individual government officials, may use a 
new law delineating the procedure for contesting such 
actions.°© 

In the area of criminal law, China has had a compre- 
hensive criminal code®’ and a criminal procedure law 


“The cursory discussion of legislation in China that follows is by no 
means exhaustive but merely serves to acquaint the reader with some of the 
more prominent legislation passed in certain fields of law, especially those 
laws that have been designed to promote some aspect of China's economic or 
industrial development. All of these laws listed below are available in 
English translation. Due to the inconsistencies of the varying translations, 
anyone researching a particular law in a source different from those cited 
here may encounter the same Chinese law with a slightly different English title 
and wording. 

5'These include: “Organic Law of the People’s Procuratorate of the 
People’s Republic of China,” adopted July 1, 1979, promulgated July 5, 1979, 
effective Jan. 1, 1980, trans. in Statutes and Regulations of the People’s 
Republic of China (hereafter, Stats. and Regs.), Hong Kong, Institute of 
Chinese Law, 1989, #790705; “Organic Laws of Local People's 
Congresses at Various Levels and Local People’s Governments at Various 
Levels of the People’s Republic of China,” adopted July 1, 1979, trans. in 
ibid., #821210.2; and “Organic Law of the People’s Courts of the People’s 
Republic of China," adopted July 1, 1979, effective Jan. 1, 1980, revised 
Sept. 2, 1983, trans. in ibid., #830902.5. 

52"1 aw of the People’s Republic of China on Joint Ventures Using 
Chinese and Foreign Investment,” approved July 1, 1979, promulgated and 
effective July 8, 1979, trans. in ibid., #790708. 

°8Z7honghua Renmin Gongheguo xianfa (Constitution of the PRC), trans. 
in Review of Socialist Law (The Hague), No. 2, 1983, pp. 183-208. 

*4An English translation appears in Beijing Review, Sept. 20, 1982, 
pp. 8-21. 

*S“Provisional Regulations on Lawyers," adopted Aug. 26, 1980, for 
implementation on Jan. 1, 1982; trans. in China Law Reporter, Fall 1981, 
pp. 217-21. 

$6"Administrative Litigation Law of the People’s Republic of China,” 
promulgated Apr. 4, 1989, effective Oct. 1, 1989, trans. in China Law and 
Practice (Hong Kong), No. 5, 1989, p. 37. 

5’“Criminal Law of the People's Republic of China,” adopted July 1, 

1979, effective Jan. 1, 1980, trans. in Journal of Criminal Law & Criminology 
(Chicago), No. 1, 1982, pp. 138-70. 


in effect since 1980.°8 The general part of a civil code 
exists,°-? as does a lengthy, very detailed civil proce- 
dure code.© The recently enacted civil procedure law 
replaces an older draft law in use since 1982.°' 

The basic party document with respect to the urban 
economy, the 1984 Central Committee statement about 
urban industrial reform, has been described above. Laws 
that affect the economic and industrial development of 
China, solely with regard to domestic enterprises, are of- 
ten labeled “economic law,” in keeping with socialist no- 
menclature. Under this category, there is a basic statute 
that defines the structure and operations of Chinese busi- 
nesses, © and there are laws that govern the making and 
enforcement of contracts between and among domestic 
business enterprises.°? Although they are not formal 
pieces of legislation, the State Council's decisions guide 
much of China’s economy.® Industrial managers in Chi- 
na must also be aware of various rules and laws regard- 
ing labor and employment rights.°° Those individuals 
whose incomes surpass a certain amount must pay pro- 
gressive income taxes.® Finally, should the managers of 
a Chinese enterprise prove to be unskilled at financial 
management of their firms, there is also a bankruptcy 
law.” 


58"Criminal Procedure Law of the People's Republic of China,” adopted 
July 1, 1979, effective Jan. 1, 1980, trans. in ibid., pp. 171-203. 

59"General Principles of Civil Law of the People’s Republic of China,” 
adopted Apr. 12, 1986, effective Jan. 1, 1987, trans. by W. Gray & H. Zheng, 
American Journal of Comparative Law, Fall 1986, pp. 715-43. See also 
William C. Jones, Ed., Basic Principles of Civil Law in China, Armonk, NY, 

M. E. Sharpe, 1989. 

60" Civil Procedure Law of the People’s Republic of China,” adopted by the 
Fourth Session of the Seventh National People's Congress, Apr. 9, 1991, trans. in 
British Broadcasting Corporation, Summary of World Broadcasts (London), 
FE/1066/C 1/1, May 8, 1991. 

"Civil Procedure Law of the People's Republic of China (For Trial 
Implementation),” approved by the 22nd Session of the Standing Committee of 
the Fifth National People's Congress, Mar. 8, 1982, to be effective as of 
Oct. 1, 1982, trans. in Joint Publications Research Service, People's 
Republic of China: Political and Military Affairs (Washington, DC), Mar. 22, 1982, 
p. 32. 

62" aw for Industrial Enterprises Owned by the Whole People of the 
People's Republic of China,” adopted Apr. 13, 1988, effective Aug. 1, 1988, 
trans. in China Law and Practice, No. 5, 1988, p. 35. 

83"Economic Contract Law of the People’s Republic of China,” adopted 
Dec. 13, 1981, effective July 1, 1982, trans. in China Law Reporter, Spring 1982, 
pp. 61-82; “Regulations on Technology Import Contract Administration of the 
People’s Republic of China,” promulgated by the State Council, May 24, 1985, 
trans. in East Asian Executive Reports (Washington, DC), July 15, 1985, 

p. 28. 

®4See State Council, “Main Points of Current Industrial Policy Decision,” 
China Law and Practice, No. 6, 1989, p. 30. 

6S"Provisional Regulations Concerning Congresses of Workers and Staff 
Members in State-Owned Industrial Enterprises,” Beijing Review, Sept. 7, 1981, 
p. 16; “Regulations on Rewards and Punishments for Enterprise Workers and 
Staff Members,” adopted Mar. 12, 1982, effective Apr. 10, 1982, trans. in Stats. 
and Regs., #820410. 

S6"Individual Income Tax Law of the People's Republic of China,” adopted 
and effective Sept. 10, 1980, trans. in East Asian Executive Reports, 

Oct. 15, 1980, p. 24. 
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Foreign businesses wishing to invest or to engage in 
foreign trade in China should be aware of a wide range 
of laws. Perhaps most important in China’s economic 
development was the creation of the SEZ’s.°° Also 
commonly encountered are the equity joint venture law, 
already mentioned, and the laws for establishing a 
wholly foreign-owned subsidiary in China.°° There are 
statutes analogous to those in the domestic sphere 
covering the making and enforcement of contracts be- 
tween and among Chinese and foreign businesses. ”° 
For the legal protection of intellectual property rights (a 
frequent concern of foreign investors in China), there 
are a host of laws that guarantee patents, trademarks, 
and copyrights.’' There are detailed, rather flexible tax 
laws for joint ventures’* and wholly foreign-owned en- 
terprises.”? Analogous labor and employment provi- 
sions exist for joint ventures’* and wholly foreign- 
owned subsidiaries. ”° 


The institutional components of the legal system. |n 
any country, laws do not exist in a social or political vac- 
uum. Their enactment, enforcement, and evolution all 
take place in a social context that usually determines 
their efficacy. In the case of China and other socialist 
countries, certain institutions assume an unusual prom- 
inence, beyond the roles accorded to them in the legis- 
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67“State Enterprise Insolvency Law (Trial Implementation),” adopted 
Dec. 2, 1986, effective three months after the effective date of the “Law on 
Industrial Enterprises Owned by the Whole People,” China Law and 
Practice, No. 1, 1987, p. 30. 

68Regulations on Special Economic Zones in Guangdong Province,” 
adopted on and effective from Aug. 26, 1980, trans. in Stats. and Regs., 
#800826. 

69" aw of the People’s Republic of China on Enterprises Operated 
Exclusively with Foreign Capital,” promulgated on and effective from Apr. 12, 
1986, trans. in China Law Reporter, No. 1, 1987, pp. 63-65. 

70“Eoreign Economic Contract Law of the People's Republic of China,” 
promulgated Mar. 21, 1985, effective July 1, 1985, trans. in International Legal 
Materials (Washington, DC), Vol. 24, 1985, p. 797; and “Administration of 
Technology Import Contracts,” promulgated and effective from May 24, 1985, 
trans. in ibid., p. 801. 

71See, for example, “Import and Export Commodities Inspection Law of 
the People’s Republic of China,” trans. in China Law and Practice, No. 4, 
1989, p. 44; “Copyright Law of the People’s Republic of China," trans. in 
ibid., No. 9, 1990, p. 26; “The Trademark Law of the People's Republic of 
China,” promulgated Aug. 23, 1982, effective Mar. 1, 1983, trans. in China 
Law Reporter, Summer 1982, pp. 111-19; and “Patent Law of the People’s 
Republic of China," promulgated Mar. 12, 1984, effective Apr. 1, 1985, 
trans. in Patent and Trademark Review (Budapest), Vol. 82, 1984, p. 318. 

72"Income Tax Law Concerning Joint Ventures with Chinese and 
Foreign Investment,” promulgated and effective from Sept. 10, 1980, trans. in 
East Asian Executive Reports, Oct. 15, 1980, p. 23. 

73“Eoreign Investment Enterprise and Foreign Enterprise Tax Law of the 
People’s Republic of China,” trans. in ibid., No. 3, Apr. 15, 1991, p. 25) 

74“Regulations on Labour Management in Joint Ventures Using Chinese 
and Foreign Investment,” trans. in East Asian Executive Reports, Feb. 15, 
1988, p. 26. 

75“Regulations on Special Economic Zones in Guangdong Province,” 
loc. cit., Ch. IV, Arts. 19-22. 
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lative framework. To understand the Chinese legal sys- 
tem, it is necessary to consider the legislation in- 
troduced above against the backdrop of the following 
matrix. 

The Chinese Communist Party (CCP) is by far the 
most influential political body in China, and its dictates 
are determinative at virtually every level of Chinese 
government. As of August 1989, the CCP had approxi- 
mately 48 million members.’° The largest organ of the 
party is the National CCP Congress, which elects a 
Central Advisory Commission, a Central Commission 
for Discipline Inspection, and a Central Committee. The 
Central Committee elects a Politburo, which in turn con- 
trols the Politburo Standing Committee and a Secretari- 
at. The Central Committee also forms various commis- 
sions, the most important of which is the Central Military 
Commission. Deng Xiaoping was the chairman of this 
commission at the time of the Beijing Massacre in June 
1989. There are also provincial congresses and party 
committees, secretariats, and so forth, down to the low- 
est local level. 

The preamble to the state constitution acknowledges 
the CCP’s leading role in China. However, the formal le- 
gal basis for the party's leading role is far from clear. 
Despite the lack of any clear constitutional or statutory 
authority for the CCP’s omnipotence and omnipres- 
ence, the CCP has de facto control over the entire state 
apparatus. ’’ 

The National People’s Congress (NPC) is the highest 
legislative body in China. It possesses the authority to 
amend the constitution and enact “basic laws” (jiben 
falu).’® Theoretically, all governmental power rests in 
the NPC. The NPC also has a Standing Committee, 
which enjoys the authority to enact other laws (fa/u) and 
to enact or to amend basic laws when the NPC is not in 
session. In addition to the Standing Committee and the 
president of the PRC, the NPC elects four other crucial 
bodies—the government's Central Military Commis- 
sion, the Supreme People’s Procuratorate, the Su- 
oreme People’s Court, and the State Council. 

Interpretation of the constitution is constitutionally 
entrusted to the Standing Committee of the NPC, al- 
though responsibility for the actual interpretation of 
laws is divided among the Standing Committee, the Su- 
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preme People’s Court, the Supreme People’s Procura- 
torate, and the State Council, depending on whether 
the law in question requires “legislative,” “judicial” or 
“administrative” interpretation, respectively. ’? 

The State Council, the executive branch of the Chi- 
nese government, oversees the administration and pol- 
icy decisions of more than 60 central government min- 
istries, bureaus, and committees.®° Li Peng is currently 
the premier of the State Council; he and the five vice 
premiers also hold seats on the Standing Committee of 
the Politburo of the CCP.®' Thirty-nine ministers were 
also elected to the State Council in 1988.°* Under the 
constitution, the State Council is authorized to issue ad- 
ministrative regulations (xingzhengfagui).®? Because 
of the significant overlap in the membership of the State 
Council and the higher organs of the CCP, the CCP has 
a significant ability to control the content of the various 
regulations that the State Council passes. 

The People’s Courts, the judicial organs of China, are 
divided into five levels—the Supreme People’s Court, 
the Higher People’s Courts, the Intermediate People’s 
Courts, the Basic People’s Courts, and the Special Peo- 
ple’s Courts.® Each level of court has its own “original 
jurisdiction,” serving as a trial court within its compe- 
tence, and the Supreme, Higher, and Intermediate 
People’s Courts also serve an appellate function. The 
Basic People’s Courts do not have any appellate func- 
tion, although civil cases that are unsuccessfully medi- 
ated outside of court are referred to these courts for trial 
de novo.®° The Special People’s Courts are responsible 
for a variety of matters, including military discipline, and 
forestry, railway, and water transportation disputes.®® 

The People’s Procuratorates, somewhat analogous 
to the public prosecutor's offices in common-law coun- 
tries, share the identical hierarchy of the People’s 
Courts—Supreme, Higher, Intermediate, Basic, and 
Special. The procuratorates are responsible for ap- 
proving arrests and for investigating and initiating pros- 
ecutions against defendants.®’ Various public security 
organs also exist parallel to the procuratorates at each 
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level; these police and surveillance units are responsi- 
ble for arrests and detentions.°° 

As is the case with respect to the NPC and the State 
Council, the CCP exercises considerable control over 
the judicial process in China.°? Judges are required to 
report all cases to trial committees chaired by a CCP 
member. These committees in effect predetermine the 
results of the trials, thus making the actual trial a sham.?° 
Not surprisingly, the CCP’s “Central Political-Legal Lead- 
ing Group” (Zhongyang zhengfu lingdao xiaozu) wields 
substantial control over these trial committees. 

Judges in China rarely have any legal education, and 
the number of lawyers in China is surprisingly small. 
One estimate states that in 1986, there were about 
3,200 legal advisory offices in China with a total of 
21,546 “legal workers” staffing them.2' In a country 
with a population of more than 1 billion, the availability 
of legal counsel is severely limited. The ostensible 
source of this paucity of legal resources is the Cultural 
Revolution, which has been blamed for completely de- 
stroying the nascent socialist legal system that was 
emerging in the 1950's, as well as law schools and fac- 
ulties.2* Yet, China’s current leadership, too, has dem- 
onstrated a pronounced ambivalence about the legal 
profession. Although the legal profession has been en- 
couraged as a Career option for university students, 
and the number of lawyers is increasing, lawyers are 
still scarce enough that virtually all civil disputes are 
mediated rather than litigated.°° 


Practical aspects of the legal system’s operation. 
The intimate relationship between CCP policy and the 
legal order, the expectation that law is a means to im- 
plement current party policy, and the long-standing 
Marxist principle that law is the embodiment of the will 
of the ruling class all influence the interaction between 
economic and legal reforms. In neither area can reform 
proceed faster than the CCP is willing to allow, yet the 
basic policies have swung wildly over the past four de- 
cades, from “continuing revolution” and class struggle 
to economic development and modernization, from in- 
tractable opposition to the West to active cooperation 
and promotion of foreign investment. Can China, or any 
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other socialist regime, construct a stable legal system 
that might reconcile such widely disparate extremes? 
Will the legal systems of socialist countries ever be able 
to assume true independence, or will they remain sub- 
servient to the dictates of party policy? After all, ques- 
tions are frequently raised about the independence of 
nonsocialist, Western legal systems from political con- 
siderations and outright interference. If these systems 
—with long traditions of parliamentary and judicial 
independence—find it difficult to separate politics and 
law, it is little wonder that reform attempts in China 
and other socialist states have encountered so many 
obstructions. 

As one recent analyst comparing Chinese and Unit- 
ed States law has observed, “The fundamental differ- 
ence between the two legal systems is that whereas 
Chinese law is primarily a tool of state power, American 
law protects a margin of relative social autonomy.’ In- 
sofar as market mechanisms require legal protection of 
autonomous activities by participants in the market 
economy, it is clear that some shift in the nature of Chi- 
na’s socialist legal system is required. Yet the CCP ap- 
paratus can be expected to resist any diminution of its 
prerogatives and its influence. As long as every en- 
hancement of market-oriented regulation is perceived 
as a loss of party and state power, reform of Chinese 
economic law will likely proceed with glacial slowness. 
On the other hand, commitment to economic reform 
has remained a central tenet of the Chinese leadership, 
even after the hope for basic political reform was ended 
by the Beijing massacre in 1989.°° At this juncture, a 
closer look at legal and economic reform in one particu- 
lar area may illustrate certain recurrent dilemmas and 
suggest some possible solutions. 


Reform of Financial Markets 


More than a decade of rural and urban economic re- 
form and the emergence of some elements of a market 
economy in China have rendered the old banking and 
financial system obsolete. The success of the agricul- 
tural reforms generated wealth among the Chinese 
peasantry that simultaneously raised pressures for re- 
form of the financial markets. New banking institutions, 
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securities markets, and financial instruments all have 
been responses to these challenges.?° As the Chinese 
government has moved to change its centrally planned 
economy into amixed economy, reforms in the financial 
system have moved to the top of the central govern- 
ment’s agenda.?” 


Change in China’s financial system. From 1950 to 
1978, Chinese banks operated under the direction of 
the Ministry of Finance and performed largely a chan- 
neling function, that is, they distributed the central 
government's revenues to end-user enterprises and 
other organs.?° Banks that had been privately owned or 
owned by foreigners before 1949 were effectively 
closed. Central economic planners determined the 
growth rates for different sectors of the economy and 
allocated their funds accordingly. Little attempt was 
made to judge the feasibility of projects or to assess the 
credit risk of targeted enterprises. Interest rates were 
determined by the Ministry of Finance and were uniform 
throughout China; and neither supply and demand nor 
the risks associated with loaning various amounts of 
money to various borrowers was considered. Banking 
services were primitive and few; almost all transactions 
were carried out in cash—even though the largest bank 
note was of 10-yuan denomination!% 

Since 1979, new economic forces and China's open- 
ing to the outside world have required a transformation 
of Chinese banking practices. Most important, as of 
1983, the People’s Bank of China finally became a true 
central bank, leaving to other actors in the banking sec- 
tor the making of industrial and commercial loans and 
the taking of deposits. '°° Specialized banks have been 
reestablished or newly opened. However, even though 
the problems of inefficiency and misallocation of re- 
sources have begun to be addressed, much of current 
Chinese banking practice still fails to respond to 
the needs of a dynamic market economy (particular- 
ly where private and household enterprises are 
concerned), '2' 
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The increasing importance of the guidance plan and 
markets within the Chinese economy have essentially 
forced Chinese banking to reform itself. State-owned 
banks lending money for purposes outside the manda- 
tory state plan must assess credit risks and link risk and 
return in making their decisions about lending. More- 
over, new and awesome consequences await bankers 
who make mistakes in their lending decisions. In addi- 
tion, sources of capital other than the banks are now in 
evidence, ranging from enterprises’ own retained earn- 
ings to small-scale private credit unions established by 
the peasant nouveaux riches. 

One completely unexpected development of the 
past few years has been the ability of enterprises to 
raise their own funds by issuing securities, which they 
call “bonds” or “stocks.” Before 1979, such funding 
without resort to the state bank would have been un- 
thinkable.'°* Disintermediation, at least as far as the 
People’s Bank and its progeny are concerned, has 


'02"Shareholding Possibilities,” Beijing Review, May 12, 1986, p. 22. 
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been the development of the decade in Chinese fi- | 


nance. Yet, not all Chinese observers applaud this de- 
velopment, and not only for reasons of residual ideolog- 
ical purism.'°? Opponents of new financing reforms 
argue that until price reform has succeeded and “ex- 
cess demand” for capital has dried up, banks should 
control the financial markets. To do otherwise, they be- 
lieve, will only exacerbate the demand for capital and 
further fuel inflation. Also, the absence of a finely tuned 
regulatory system might encourage financial specula- 
tion, thereby victimizing innocent investors. '° 

On the other hand, anumber of academics and gov- 
ernment reformers consider financial markets of the 
widest and most open sort as the most efficient mecha- 
nism for credit allocation. Agreeing that distorted 
prices should be corrected, they nonetheless argue 
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that further distorting the price structure by skewing the 
financial markets is no remedy. State-owned enter- 
prises not only need the autonomy to decide what and 
how much to produce at what price, they also must be 
able to decide the best mix of financing, whether by re- 
taining their profits or by raising funds from a number of 
competing sources. '°° 

The reformers have also proposed turning over a lim- 


| ited minority interest in various enterprises to non-gov- 


ernment investors as a means of disciplining the man- 


| agement of those enterprises. '°° Whether state control 
| is compatible with some minority ownership remains to 
| be seen, but one view is that some accountability is bet- 
| ter than no accountability. Furthermore, stock owner- 
| ship provides additional sources of enterprise capital 
| outside the control of the banks and a form of incentive 
| for enterprise workers (who have, under China's social- 


ist economy, been notoriously underproductive and 
wasteful). There is also considerable support for the 
premise that private (or at least, non-government) equi- 
ty ownership of some enterprise shares would facilitate 
rational allocation of resources. At the very least, inves- 
tor interest as revealed by stock purchase preferences 
would be some indication of public perceptions of 
“successful” enterprises. '°” 

The financial system now in place in the PRC has bor- 
rowed ideas from both the conservatives and the re- 
formers. However, it is still too early to say which will be 
the dominant force in determining the future course of 
enterprise finance. 


Legal reforms and future developments. Thus far, the 
economic reforms have been carried out through an 
overall restructuring of the financial system and the im- 
plementation of pilot schemes in certain key industrial 
cities. Each has required some legislative activity. A 
few examples will be considered and their prospects 
assessed. 

The restructuring of Chinese banking has given pri- 
ority to reform of the capital allocation process; central- 
ly planned banking has become more market-oriented. 
Most important, state-owned enterprises now must 


| meet certain requirements of the specialized banks to 
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receive any funds at all, must pay variable rates of inter- 
est, and must allow banks to scrutinize their opera- 
tions. '°8 Central allocation of funds to allow enterprises 
to meet mandatory plan quotas still occurs, but guid- 
ance-plan and unplanned production may require re- 
sort to bank loans. More revolutionary is the develop- 
ment of inter-bank markets and money markets in 
China, which are open to the participation of a limited 
number of banks and non-bank financial institutions au- 
thorized by the People’s Bank of China. These have the 
promise of greatly increasing the efficiency of the na- 
tional banking system. '°? 

The emergence of a handful of “commercial” (non- 
state) banks and non-bank financial institutions is a 
striking indication of the new complexion of Chinese 
enterprise finance. Urban credit cooperatives are re- 
ported to have taken in several billion yuan of deposits 
and to have lent or redeposited more than half of those 
deposits. They act as “local” banks and provide a wide 
range of services unavailable to small enterprises from 
the state banks. Most important, the competition has 
forced the state banks to relax interest-rate controls on 
bank borrowing. An experiment in Wenzhou (Fujian 
province), begun in 1987, even permitted state banks 
to lend to non-bank financial institutions at ‘floating 
rates” of interest, subject to percentage ceilings. Macro- 
economic control, however, including adjustment of 
the discount rate, remains in the hands of the People’s 
Bank of China.''° 

The legal regulatory structure of Chinese banking 
has proven barely able to keep pace with these devel- 
opments. There is, for example, no legally defined rela- 
tionship between the People’s Bank of China and the 
Ministry of Finance; moreover, the relationship between 
the central bank and local banks, as well as that be- 
tween local banks and local governments, remains un- 
certain. Power to make basic banking decisions about 
lending, project finance, interest terms, and other mat- 
ters is not independently determined. 

Stock ownership has also come under some legal 
regulation. Concern about the negative effects of stock 
ownership has led the Chinese government, in a circu- 
lar published in March 1987,''' to limit the ability of 
state enterprises to issue stock to the public. In actu- 
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The stock exchange of the Trust and Investment 
Company of the Construction Bank of Jiangsu prov- 
ince. The sign on each window reads: “Transfer Ne- 
gotiable Securities.” 
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al practice, only asmall handful of state-owned and col- 
lectively-owned enterprises have thus far been able to 
receive official approval to offer their shares to the pub- 
lic, subject to strict supervision and control. However, 
interim regulations published on March 27, 1987, al- 
lowed state-owned enterprises to issue bonds. ''* Issu- 
ance of bonds has remained subject to the control of 
the People’s Bank of China, since no other securities 
regulatory agency has emerged; however, such regu- 
latory approval seems to be pro forma. Perhaps so long 
as such a tiny portion of all enterprise financing is 
raised from non-bank sources (recently estimated to be 
only 3 percent of total funds), the People’s Bank antici- 
pates no threat from rival sources of financing. On the 
other hand, having to satisfy standards established by 
the main alternative source of enterprise funds in order 
to issue bonds may have made many enterprises hesi- 
tant to contemplate non-bank financing. 

Despite formal and informal restrictions, non-bank 
Capital markets have grown very rapidly in the past few 
years. Well over 5,000 enterprises have issued shares. 
In cities selected for financial reform experiments, such 
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as Shanghai, hundreds of millions of yuan worth of 
bonds and stock have been issued.''? Securities ex- 
changes, tiny and inactive by world standards, have 
been established in a few maior cities.''* Trading re- 
mains slight, but investor interest has driven up share 
prices; in addition, higher interest rates than those of- 
fered by state bank deposits have led many investors to 
buy bonds. Thus far, investors have not been discour- 
aged by the minimal information available in govern- 
ment-sanctioned “prospectuses” or by the lamentably 
inadequate state of Chinese accounting practices and 
corporate regulation. Market forces, at least in this one 
small sector of the economy, are allowed to operate 
quite freely. 

Recent developments in bank and securities financ- 
ing have only begun to establish a framework for a com- 
plete system of enterprise finance regulation that may 
eventually emerge in the People’s Republic of China. 
Many questions remain to be answered, including the 
capacity of state-owned enterprises to use whatever fi- 
nancial instruments they choose and the practical ef- 
fects of limitations on financing, such as liquidity-limit- 
ing provisions on the transfer of securities.''? In the 
longer term, both enterprises and investors may raise 
questions about the obvious conflict of interest in allow- 
ing the People’s Bank of China, which controls bank fi- 
nancing and thus loans to Chinese enterprises, also to 
regulate the securities market, the only other source of 
capital for most enterprises. Perhaps there will eventu- 
ally appear, as in the United States and other countries 
with active financial markets, independent agencies or 
self-regulatory bodies with a special mandate for regu- 
lation and no particular interest in the financing proc- 
ess other than upholding standards of honesty and 
fair-dealing. 


Conclusion 


It is obvious from the foregoing that intractable—but 
essential—questions related to legal and economic re- 
forms have yet to be addressed by China’s leaders and 
lawmakers. For example, financial reforms such as 
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shareholding depend upon basic decisions about the 
nature of ownership rights, but considerable controver- 
sy still rages at the very highest levels about the accept- 
ability of individual ownership in a socialist society. ''® |m- 
portant but unanswered questions about the allocation of 
power between the central government and local admin- 
istrations have produced a schizophrenic regulatory sys- 
tem where practices unauthorized by national legislation 
flourish under regional rules.''’ Even some major objects 
of economic activity and related legal regimes, such as 
| land, have been left to ad hoc determination. ''® 

Parallel problems seem to have arisen in other social- 
| ist countries undergoing economic reform for many of 
| the same reasons they had emerged in China.''? The 
| prior existence of a more extensive formal legal order in 
some of the countries of Eastern Europe has not made 
that much of a difference. Experience has shown that in 
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Czechoslovakia, for example, as well as China, laws 
that permit access to financial resources and imple- 
ment economic reform are necessary but not sufficient 
conditions for the transformation of society. 

In countries trying to make the transition to a market 
economy, there is no longer any question as to the le- 
gitimacy of private ownership. They are creating laws 
that permit individuals to establish or to acquire busi- 
nesses previously owned by the state. But these states 
will also need financial systems that permit individuals 
to earn a reasonable return on their personal savings, 
and they need to foster a political environment that in- 
spires confidence that property rights will be respect- 
ed. Without such an environment, it will be difficult to 
make investment productive and to keep local savings 
at home. If these conditions can be created through the 
establishment of a popularly accepted legal order con- 
ducive to economic reform and if they can be insulated 
from political manipulation, there is reasonable hope 
for future Success. 

In China, such developments could reinforce each 
other. A vibrant, growing economy guided by law could 
enhance the ‘rule of law’ consciousness of the Chi- 
nese people, as benefits of legal guidance (instead of 
administrative fiat) lead to economic development un- 
achievable in socialist command economies. 
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in November-December 1991 


The November-December 1991 issue of Problems of Communism will feature the symposium “August 
1991: The Coup de Grace.” Contributors Anders Aslund, Vernon V. Aspaturian, Mark Beissinger, 
George Breslauer, Amy Knight, William Odom, and Anatole Shub will explore the failed August coup in 
the Soviet Union and its electrifying consequences. The attempt to turn back the political clock in the 
Soviet Union succeeded only too wildly, as the system accelerated its course toward a future that 
includes positive elements of its pre-Bolshevik past. The issue will also include pieces on Central 
European trilateralism, by Rudolf F. Tékés, and on China and the Gulf, by Yitzhak Shichor. 


In January-April 1992, a Special 40th Anniversary Issue 


This double issue will publish the papers and commentary of participants in a conference “Toward a 
Postcommunist World” sponsored by the US Information Agency and the Editors of Problems of 
Communism on October 22-23, 1991, at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, DC. This international 
gathering was convened to reflect on the implications of the rapid and accelerating collapse of com- 
munism, explore the intricacies of transition from totalitarianism, and assess alternatives to the Marx- 
ist response to the challenges of modernity. A summary of the program follows: 
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Christopher Chase-Dunn: “The Nation-State”’ 


Ahmed Kamal Abu al-Magd: “Islam and the 
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Articles 


Moscow, August 1991: The Coup de Grace—A Symposium 


George W. Breslauer, William E. Odom, Anatole Shub, Mark R. Beissinger, Amy Knight, Anders 
Asiund, and Vernon V. Aspaturian analyze the salient aspects of the abortive Moscow coup of August 
1991, and reflect on the political, economic, social, and foreign policy ramifications of the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union. 


The Politics of Georgia's Independence 
Darrell Slider 


With the exception of the Baltic states, Georgia is one of the most independence-minded of the 
constituents of the former Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The government of Zviad Gamsakhurdia, 
which in October 1990 was voted in to replace the Communists, faces the daunting tasks of uniting 
a fractured noncommunist political elite, managing an economy that is dependent on other republics, 
and dealing with aggravated sensitivities among Georgia's ethnic minorities, who fear that 
Georgians will dominate them once independence is achieved. Unless it succeeds on all these fronts. 
Georgia may find world acceptance of its independence hard to come by. 


China and the Gulf Crisis: Escape from Predicaments 
Yitzhak Shichor 


During the Gulf war, China's old-guard leadership managed to exploit international instability to 
promote China's own interests—but not in a fundamental way. By adhering to a cautious, almost 
traditional policy, China did escape from a number of predicaments in its foreign policy, but it lost 
its opportunity to play more than a marginal role in world affairs in the process. The Chinese chose to 
go half the way, and they achieved half the results. A more central role in world affairs probably will 
only become possible for China when its current aging rulers are replaced by younger leaders who 
are willing to do more than sit on the fence and watch the tigers fight. 


Moscow’s Retreat from Cuba 
Cole Blasier 


For almost 30 years, the Soviet Union and Cuba maintained an exceptionally close relationship, 
notable for the size of Soviet aid and trade, the mutuality of international interests, and the 
interdependence of military policies. By 1990, however, the Soviet economic crisis had led Moscow 
to cut its aid program to Cuba to the bone. After the August 1991 coup, Moscow also moved to 
withdraw its military forces from Cuba. Fidel Castro now stands alone in the hemisphere. The 
question is whether his regime—with its economic system discredited and its foreign economic 
relations in ruins—can survive. 


From Visegrad to Krakow: Cooperation, Competition, and Coexistence in Central Europe 
Rudolf L. Tékés 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary now find themselves, as they have so many times in their 
history, in a “no man’s land” between East and West. In response to this security dilemma, they 
inaugurated a trilateral alliance in Visegrad, Hungary, in February 1991. This alliance is to ensure 
the cooperation of the three countries in defending themselves against a continuing Soviet military 
threat as well as instability on their eastern borders. |t is also to ensure that these countries 
cooperate in their efforts to “join Europe”; unfortunately, it is more likely that competition will 
characterize this aspect of their relations. The efforts these countries are making to link their 
economic, business, transportation, and communications policies are, however, as important. Indeed, 
the realization of this objective is the essential condition for the future harmonious cooperation 
among the “Triangle.” 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 


Essay-Reviews 
Historical Consciousness and the Incorporation of the Soviet Past 
J. Thomas Sanders 


In the revolutionary period in which the Soviet peoples now find themselves, they have rushed to 
reject the totality of the Soviet experiment. Western Soviet studies, influenced by the anti-Sovietism now 
faddish'in the Soviet Union, has also denied the validity of the Soviet past. However, in order to 
move forward and deal in an effective manner with the challenges facing the country, the Soviet 
peoples—members of the elite and masses alike—must embrace the recent past, not reject it. 
Western Soviet studies, freed from its own ideological presuppositions by the end of the cold war, 
could move to focus in a positive way on the enduring continuity of the Soviet historical experience 
and, in so doing, assist the Soviet peoples in reconciling in one whole the entirety of their past. 


The Russian Revolution in Comparative Perspective 
David B. Rivkin, Jr., and Lee A. Casey 


Several recent books on three major European revolutions provide fresh perspective on the 

Russian Revolution and the options facing that revolution in its closing chapter. The Russian Revolution 
of October 1917 chose the course of willful violence and terror in a conscious emulation of the 
violence of the French Revolution, eschewing the peaceful course pursued in the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688 in England. In both the French and the Russian revolutions, political leaders resorted to 
violence when it became apparent that the public was not wholeheartedly accepting their vision of the 
future. It remains to be seen whether the aftermath of the aborted August 1991 coup in the Soviet 
Union will be a shift to the English path or a reversion to violent political change. 


Nationalism and Baltic Independence 
Richard J. Krickus 


The two intellectual traditions that have dominated 20th-century political thought—liberalism and 
Marxism—have had notable difficulties in coming to grips with ethnicity and national consciousness. 
Each perspective views nationalism as the cause of intergroup conflict and bloody wars between 
nations. In the Baltic area, however, nationalism has recently played a positive role by inspiring 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians to organize to defend their languages, cultures, and religions 
against Soviet efforts to eradicate them. Thus, nationalism is the ultimate source of Baltic movements 
for independence, political democracy, and social pluralism. 


Central European Security 
Joshua B. Spero 


The February 1991 summit in Visegrad, Hungary, of Polish President Lech Watesa, Czechoslovak 
President Vaclav Havel, and Hungarian Prime Minister Jozsef Antall marked the beginning of an 
entirely new kind of security mechanism. The so-called “Visegrad alliance’ represents a concerted 
effort on the part of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary to overcome the animosities that have long 
plagued the Central European region, to integrate their region into the new Europe, to defend 
themselves from a still-potent Soviet threat, and to collaborate on foreign and military policies. This 
proactive stance will play a critical role in promoting the emergence of a stable security structure in 
both Central Europe and Europe as a whole. 


Photo on opposite page: Boris Yel'tsin 
defies the coup in an August 19, 1991, 
speech from atop an armored personnel 
carrier outside the “White House,” 

home of the Russian parliament. 

Photo by Reuters/Bettmann. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: In August 1991, the world stood aghast as a handful of hard-line political leaders staged a 
coup against the authority of Mikhail Gorbachev. The swift, bloodless collapse of this abortive “state of emergen- 
cy’ accelerated the very processes that the plotters hoped to block or reverse and effectively administered the 
coup de grace to seven decades of Bolshevik rule. 

A distinguished group of experts offer herewith preliminary assessments of these events along a variety of an- 
alytic axes. George W. Breslauer, of the University of California (Berkeley), categorizes major changes in the So- 
viet political system resulting from the coup and its failure, including deflation of Gorbachev’s status, dissolution 
of the empire, regional fragmentation, and activation of large political publics. Lt. Gen. William E. Odom, of the 
Hudson Institute (Arlington, VA), explores different perspectives on the coup and proposes an approach for 
studying future Soviet political development. 

Anatole Shub, of the Research Office of the US Information Agency, depicts the August events as a “fourth 
Russian revolution,” which revives the democratic legacy of the 1905 and February 1917 revolutions. Mark R. 
Beissinger, of the University of Wisconsin (Madison), describes the disintegration of the USSR as a unitary state 
and explores the bleak options for establishing some kind of successor political community. Amy Knight, of the 
US Library of Congress, highlights the role of Gorbachev-appointed officials in the “coup” against the Soviet 
President. Anders Aslund, of the Stockholm Institute of Soviet and East European Economics, describes the in- 
ept post-coup response to an accelerating economic crisis. Finally, Vernon V. Aspaturian, of The Pennsylvania 
State University (University Park), bids a farewell to “Soviet” foreign policy and examines the emergence of suc- 
cessor foreign policies pursued by the republics. 
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Bursting the Dams: Politics and Society 
in the USSR Since the Coup 


George W. Breslauer 


SESE TER ES a eee | 


THE abortive attempt to depose Mikhail Gorbachev 
and to impose martial law had consequences that ap- 
pear to have altered the speed, scope, and, to a lesser 
extent, direction of change in the Soviet Union. In this 
brief essay, | will reflect upon some of those conse- 
quences, and their possible implications for economic 
and political liberalization. | will not, however, attempt to 
predict future events or changes in trajectory, for these 
are essentially unpredictable, given the turbulence, 
austerity, and identity vacuum in many parts of the 
country. Nor will | analyze the coup itself and the les- 
sons it might hold for our understanding of the prior 
condition of state and society in the Soviet Union. Rath- 
er, on the basis of Radio Liberty, Sovset, and American 
newspaper reports covering the period August 20— 
October 18, 1991, | will categorize and interpret several 
major changes that have occurred as a result of the fail- 
ure of the coup. What follows, therefore, is both a provi- 
sional interpretation and a sifting of very recent events, 
based necessarily on limited sources of information. 


Gorbachev’s Status Deflation 


One realm that was altered fundamentally by the 
coup was leadership politics. Gorbachev returned to 


George W. Breslauer is Professor of Political Science 
and Chairman of the Center for Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Studies at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. He is the author or editor of, among others, Five 
Images of the Soviet Future (1978), Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev as Leaders (1982), Soviet Strategy in the 
Middle East (1990), Can Gorbachev's Reforms Suc- 
ceed? (1990), Learning in US and Soviet Foreign Poli- 
cy (1991), Dilemmas of Transition in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe (1991), and Soviet Policy in Sub- 
Saharan Africa (1991). He is currently writing a book 
entitled Gorbachev as Leader. 


Moscow on August 21 in search of a political role. Itwas 
not clear at the time that a useful leadership role existed 
for him in the new situation. His distinctive political com- 
petence had been as a “radical centrist,” mediating 
between the Left (the democrats) and the Center within 
the establishment, and playing them off against each 
other, while encouraging forces that would keep the 
political agenda moving in a radicalizing direction. ' 
With the exception of a brief, six-month period (Novem- 
ber 1990—April 1991), he followed a strategy of simulta- 
neously: (1) protecting the Left against the forces of 
backlash; (2) fighting against the disestablishment of 
the party and state apparatuses; and (3) delivering the 
fence-sitters to the reformist cause. 

But Gorbachev was ultimately overwhelmed by the 
rapidly growing polarization between revolutionary 
forces on the Left and reactionary forces on the Right. 
During April-August 1991, he sought to finesse a con- 
stitutional decentralization of the USSR, fighting behind 
the scenes for a federalist outcome, but proving willing 
in the end to submit to a more confederal arrangement. 
The right wing in the party, police, KGB, and military 
watched, appalled, as Gorbachev tried to exclude 
them from these negotiations. Two days before the 
scheduled signing of the new Union treaty, which 
would have effectively disestablished the central no- 
menklatura, its leading representatives made their 
move. The issue for them, as was reflected in the com- 
plete absence of Marxist terminology at the junta’s 
press conference on August 20, and in its instructions 
to lower organs,” was not communism but statehood. 

The coup itself demonstrated the limits of Gorba- 
chev’s political power, while the aftermath of its defeat 


'| have argued this point at greater length in George W. Breslauer, 
“Evaluating Gorbachev as Leader,” Soviet Economy (Washington, DC), 
October-December 1989, pp. 299-340. 

2See Postfactum News Review (Moscow), Aug. 24, 1991, Documents 
No. 10, 11, and 12. 
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upon his return to Moscow on August 22. 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


placed additional limits on that power. He could not 
prevent the coup in the first place; and he himself did 
not defeat it. After he returned to Moscow and over- 
came his disorientation, he tried desperately to catch 
up with the new levels of radicalism, assertiveness, and 
popular authority of the forces led by Boris Yel’tsin. But 
by agreeing to disestablish the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, to allow radicals to purge and restructure 
the KGB, MVD, and armed forces, and to permit the 
revolutionaries to dominate elite politics, Gorbachev 
acceded to the liquidation of his main conservative 
constituencies, and of the political institutions within 
which he previously exercised patronage power. That 
done, he lost his ability to serve as a bridge between or 
liaison among equally weighted, established political 
forces. In this situation, his skills were apparently no 
longer valued. He could not protect the central institu- 
tions against the revolutionaries, and he was no longer 
needed to deliver conservatives and fence-sitters to 
the cause of perestroyka. 

But Gorbachev worked feverishly to find a political 
niche to fill. Agreeing to embrace the program of the 
revolutionaries, he still hoped to recoup authority by 
presenting himself as a stabilizing force. As it turned 
out, his presence and, to a lesser extent, his skills were 
still needed by the democrats, who discovered quickly 
that Gorbachev could play a role that was still important 
to them. Very shortly after the defeat of the coup, Yel’- 
tsin's comments about border changes among the re- 


publics, which were probably meant both to deter ram- 
pant secessionism and to reassure (and thereby keep 
in place) many of the 30 million Russians living in other 
republics, instead had the opposite effect. They legiti- 
mized secessionist tendencies by reinforcing fears 
within the republics that the vacuum of central authority 
would be filled by the Russian republic. 

This reaction made it clear to Yeltsin and his asso- 
ciates that for them to act simultaneously and assertive- 
ly as advocates of their republic's interests, protectors 
of Russian “settlers” in other republics, and leaders of 
the USSR could exacerbate centrifugal forces im- 
mensely. And while they were rhetorically committed to 
dissolution of the Soviet Union, they also believed that 
both tota/ disintegration and an uncontrolled pace of 
disintegration were undesirable outcomes. Such con- 
cerns were evident, not only in statements by Yel’tsin, 
but also in comments by fellow democrats Anatoliy 
Sobchak, Gavriil Popov, and Sergey Stankevich shortly 
after the coup was defeated. However, for them to take 
the lead in bucking the disintegrative tide could also 
force them to take actions that could compromise their 
democratic credentials. 

This dilemma created new roles—or redefined old 
ones—for Gorbachev: as defender of the center’s re- 
sidual military, political, and economic interests; as an 
official with international standing who could speak for 
the country as a whole and perhaps secure foreign as- 
sistance; as facilitator and mediator among leaders of 
the republics; and as aleader whose rhetorical commit- 
ment to proceduralism and constitutionalism (a “law- 
based state’’) could help regulate the pace and extent 
of both disintegration and retribution. Unfortunately for 
President Gorbachev, these roles would have to be 
played without using the raw political muscle he could 
previously employ to persuade skeptics of the veracity 
of his arguments. That is, he would have to rely on his 
stature, on his analytical, rhetorical, and persuasive 
skills, and on the force of his personality to perform 
these functions. Given that both Gorbachev and the 
forces surrounding Yel’tsin agreed that these functions 
needed to be performed, Gorbachev's unique reper- 
toire of personal skills and political credit abroad was 
needed to advance common goals. 

In asimilar vein, the democrats could have had a fur- 
ther motive for bolstering Gorbachev's political stand- 
ing once he embraced their program. Speaking for the 
country as a whole entails acceptance of a certain mea- 


See Bill Keller, ‘Collapse of an Empire,” The New York Times, Aug. 27, 
1991; and Roman Solchanyk, “Ukraine and Russia: Before and After the 
Coup,” Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), Sept. 27, 1991, 
pp. 13-17. 
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sure of responsibility for results. To the extent that Yel’- 
tsin alone dominated the public face of central power, 
he would become the focus for the fulfillment (or nonful- 
fillment) of expectations to a far greater extent than he 
had been previously. During his meteoric political res- 
urrection and rise, from early 1989 through the June 
1991 Russian republic presidential elections, he had 
been able to harvest “anti-center” alienation. And, of 
course, during the coup itself, he harvested anti-restor- 
ationist alienation and gained almost mythical authority 
associated with his defiance. He has been, in other 
words, a charismatic figure whose charisma derived 
from his successful, by traditional standards truly “mag- 
ical,” defiance of the old regime. His was not a political 
comeback; it was a political resurrection. 

Yet, as Weber observed, charisma is not a currency 
that one can hoard. It must be periodically revalidated 
by acts of apparent magic.“ Yel'tsin’s taking over as de 
facto leader of the country would switch the source of 
his authority from defiance of the old regime to his abili- 
ty to prevent chaos, implement marketization of the 
economy, and pull the country out of its deep crisis. If 
Yel'tsin could use Gorbachev as the public face of na- 
tional leadership to help contain the most threatening 
centrifugal tendencies (if they could be contained at 
all), it would allow Yel’tsin to avoid excessive immediate 
responsibility for results. 

Apparently, Yel’tsin is ambivalent about entirely ced- 
ing to Gorbachev the public face of national power. Ei- 
ther for personal reasons (for example, animosity), or 
for political ones (for example, to regenerate his charis- 
ma and to ensure a dominant role for the Russian re- 
public in negotiations over future power arrange- 
ments), or for idealistic reasons (for example, aversion 
to chaos), Yel’tsin is not content to operate in Gorba- 
chev’s shadow. Perhaps this explains Yel’tsin’s visit to 
Armenia and Azerbaijan (September 22-24), when he 
teamed with President Nursultan Nazarbaev of Ka- 
zakhstan to mediate the seemingly intractable dispute 
over Nagorno-Karabakh. Successful mediation would 
certainly be widely perceived as a magical act, could 
encourage leaders of other republics to hitch their star 
to Yel’tsin’s, and could set precedents for defusing oth- 
er conflicts (including analogous regional conflicts 
within the Russian federation). Also, it is not something 
that Gorbachev could have accomplished. 

If this is Yel’tsin’s strategy, it is only one for buying po- 
litical time, for Yel’tsin will still be responsible for results 
within the Russian republic itself, now that he can no 
longer blame central institutions for blocking reforms. 


4Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, New 
York, The Free Press, 1964, pp. 358 ff. 


In the short term, he may be able to finesse this problem 
by focusing public attention on local bureaucratic inter- 
ference with the implementation of whatever program 
for economic transformation is enacted. Thus, in the 
near term, he may reinforce his populist credentials 
and continue to harvest anti-bureaucratic alienation. 
But eventually, after his “honeymoon” is over, he will 
have to produce results. In the meantime, Gorbachev 
performs functions that Yel'tsin is probably grateful not 
to have to perform himself, even as Yel’tsin maneuvers 
to reinforce his political hegemony, and occasionally 
evens the personal score with Gorbachev by humiliat- 
ing Mikhail Sergeyevich in public. 

Gorbachev's political standing and leverage could 
rise as this game is played out. In the newly created 
State Council, made up of representatives of ten repub- 
lics plus Gorbachev, and within some of the other new 
state committees within which each republic has a 
vote, the dynamics of group decision-making could 
turn Gorbachev into a defender of the republics that 
fear Yel’tsin’s enormous power and occasional tenden- 
cy to flex his muscles. Rather than ally with a seeming 
winner, leaders of Some republics could seek to bal- 
ance Yel’tsin’s assertiveness by teaming against him 
within closed circles, at least on some issues. Gorba- 
chev would, under those circumstances, be a natural 
figure around whom to rally, especially given his image 
as protector of constitutionalism, proceduralism, “bal- 
ance,” and compromise. 

Having said all this, itis important to bear in mind that 
we are observing a political process that is turbulent, 
uninstitutionalized, heavily weighted toward charisma 
and personality, and hostage to explosive events on 
the ground that could again change the political equa- 
tion at any time. These are the least propitious circum- 
stances for forecasting the trajectory, let alone the spe- 
cifics, of events.° A breakdown in Yel'tsin’s or, to a 
lesser extent, Gorbachev's health (or, of course, their 
assassinations) could change things markedly, as 
could prolonged wildcat strikes or riots due to lack of 
food or fuel, or large-scale attacks on Russians in, say, 
Ukraine or Kazakhstan. Moreover, tendencies to bal- 
ance the political weight of the Russian republic within 
state councils need not take the form of teaming with 
Gorbachev and reinforcing central authority; they 
could as easily reinforce centrifugal tendencies that re- 


°As Agnus Heller remarked about Eastern Europe after the revolutions 
of 1989: ‘Politics is entirely unpredictable if the institutional framework of 
political actions and decisions remains fluid and unstable. There are too 
many free parameters to reckon with, as well as too many irrational, purely 
contingent events and acts lying in wait.’ Cited in “A Survey of Opinion on 
the East European Revolution,” East European Politics and Societies 
(Berkeley, CA), Spring 1990, pp. 172-73. 
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ject both all-Union and Russian authority. Whether or 
not this takes place could hinge on personality factors, 
or on political pressures within given republics. Hence, 
while obvious changes in leadership politics as a result of 
the coup have been the ascendancy of Yel'tsin over Gor- 
bachev and Gorbachev's embrace of the revolutionary 
program, the future of this alliance, and of Yel'tsin’s and 
Gorbachev's authority, are highly contingent matters. 


Imperial Dissolution 


Let me now turn to the impact of the coup on the ju- 
ridical integrity of the USSR. Here, too, it is obvious that 
the defeat of the coup ushered in a fundamental 
change. Although the Union treaty that was to have 
been signed in August would have created more of a 
confederal than a federal system, with a relatively weak 
center and constitutional processes through which a 
less difficult exit from the Union would have been made 
possible, that treaty became obsolete in the wake of the 
coup. With the disestablishment of the CPSU and the 
USSR Congress of People’s Deputies, and the political 
defeat of centralist institutions of coercion (the KGB, the 
old guard within the military, and the USSR MVD), we 
have witnessed a temporary end to the political clout of 
those who were willing and able to use violence to pro- 
tect the last bastions of Soviet statehood. In addition, 
republic leaderships feared another coup attempt, and 
Yel’tsin’s statements after the coup prompted concern 
over renewed Russian hegemony. These factors, com- 
bined with the opportunities created by the vacuum in 
central authority and by the democratic values of the 
victors, created a situation in which many republic 
leaders came under pressure to bolt for the exits. 

Under these circumstances, Gorbachev, Yel'tsin, 
and others wisely decided to ride the wave rather than 
to fight it. Majority-supported, intense secessionism of 
a mobilized ethnic group within its historical territory is 
extraordinarily difficult to contain. It can be crushed 
through the overwhelming use of force, but one must 
have faith in the reliability of the troops. The Israelis 
have contained the Palestinians only at a high cost and 
due to the latter’s being a specific, isolated target 
group, and to the Israelis’ possession of a relatively uni- 
fied “center,” a strong state, and a reliable, ethnically 
homogeneous army.° Moscow lacks these advantages, 
all the more so after defeat of the coup. Moreover, some 
believe that ethnic-based separatism is an emotion that 
has to be played out before it can be tempered.’ Sober 


®See lan Lustick, Arabs in the Jewish State, Austin, TX, University of 
Texas Press, 1976. 
7Personal communication from Ernst B. Haas. 


calculation of economic and political interests, for ex- 
ample, is unlikely to take place under such circum- 
stances, much less override the force of separatism. 

The defeat of the coup brought to power in Moscow 
individuals who were willing to drop procedural and 
constitutional restraints and to accommodate tempo- 
rarily to reality. They wisely freed the Baltic republics, 
conceded that, in principle, others could leave if they 
wished (while fudging on matters of timing and proce- 
dure), and began new negotiations to define the kinds 
of associative relationships that would remain or devel- 
op among the fragments of a fragmented empire. They 
scrapped the old Union treaty, announced that the 
country would henceforth be a “Union of Sovereign 
States” (not “Republics’’), and sought to focus attention 
on how representatives of those states would define 
common interests in all major policy realms: economic, 
political, military. Hard bargaining lies ahead, and 
probably many surprises. But the salient consequence 
of the coup’s defeat was to break the dam holding back 
a spontaneous, albeit partial, dismemberment of the 
empire. 


Regional Fragmentation 


The process of imperial dissolution has been accom- 
panied as well by an accelerated process of regional 
fragmentation, which has taken many forms, some of 
which have been in progress for about three years.® 
One such form has been to increase the material assets 
under republic authority. Thus, in addition to declaring 
their “independence” from the USSR,? many republics 
have taken the opportunity to disestablish and seize the 
assets of republic communist parties, the secret police, 
and other apparatuses of control, to subordinate or- 
gans of central institutions to republic authority, and/or 
to demand the withdrawal of Soviet Army troops from 
their territories. Many republics and regions have be- 
gun to establish National Guards, “Home Guards,” and/ 
or national armies. '° 

In some cases (for example, the Baltic states, Kirgi- 
zia [now Kyrgyzstan], Armenia, Ukraine), these efforts 
have been undertaken in the service of both breaking 
Moscow's control and advancing processes of democ- 


8See Joseph Brandt, “Economic Reform and the Soviet National 
Question,” Telos (New York), Summer 1990, pp. 58-68. 

°Not all republics have declared their independence, and among those 
that have done so, different leaders mean different things by the term. At one 
extreme the term stands for totally independent statehood, on the Baltic 
model. At the other extreme the term means “home rule” within a larger 
juridical entity. 

'°In Azerbaijan, the authorities have even laid claim to all the assets of 
the Soviet Army now located on republic territory. 
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ratization at the republic level, through the further de- 
monopolization of political power. In other cases (Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan), the pro- 
cess of disestablishment has been geared primarily to- 
ward breaking Moscow's powers of control, and 
transferring additional instruments of control to repub- 
lic strongmen. Typically, but not always, those strong- 
men use the preexisting apparatuses of power (now 
with new names) to prevent local de-monopolization 
and pluralization. And in other cases (such as the Rus- 
sian republic), the trend has combined both tenden- 
cies, with de-monopolization and pluralization accom- 
panied by efforts to consolidate executive authority in 
the capital of the republic. "' 

Regional fragmentation has also taken the form of ac- 
celerated pursuit of regional autonomy or particularism 
within the republics. Rising demands for republic inde- 
pendence from Moscow have heightened demands by 
disaffected minorities within those republics for autono- 
my from republic control. Within the Russian republic, 
for example, political mobilization has accelerated on 
behalf of real autonomy or independence for a number 
of “autonomous” republics: Checheno-Ingushetia, Ta- 
tarstan, North Ossetia, Buryatia, Mordovia, Kabardino- 
Balkaria. Within Ukraine, centrifugal pressures in west- 
ern Ukraine have increased, while the Crimean oblast 
soviet has voted to secede from the republic. Within 
Moldova, the battle with both Russian and Gagauz mi- 
norities intensified sharply. Within Kazakhstan, Russian 
settlers in the north became more restless in response 
to the rise in Kazakh national consciousness. Other ex- 
amples could be cited from other republics. 

This fragmentation has naturally triggered backlash 
in some republics. Rising regional assertion within the 
republics has reinforced pressures for reaffirmation or 
consolidation of authority in the republic center. To be 
sure, all these problems long predate the coup. But the 
sudden imperial dissolution that followed defeat of the 
coup unleashed additional forces at all levels, some in 
reaction to each other's unleashing, that have greatly 
accelerated earlier trends. 

Regional fragmentation has, at the republic level and 
below, taken still another form: vigorous efforts to ad- 
vance a nation-building agenda that seeks to identify 
republic independence with. symbols of ethnic unity 
and hegemony. Thus, in many republics, the Soviet flag 
has been replaced on public buildings by traditional 
ethno-territorial flags. The replacement of Soviet-era 


Yel'tsin and his allies have fired many local officials within the Russian 
republic, dissolved local governments that supported the coup, sent 
plenipotentiaries to many localities to enforce their will, and prepared a 
draft constitution that provides for a strong presidency. 


names for republics, cities, towns, streets, and build- 
ings with traditional names has accelerated. Through- 
out the country, statues of Lenin and other Old Bolshe- 
viks have come tumbling down or been defaced, pre- 
sumably to be replaced by those of traditional heroes. 

At the republic level, efforts to reinforce imperial dis- 
solution with the consolidation of republic state sover- 
eignty have also entailed accelerated efforts to gain in- 
ternational recognition of that sovereignty, to expand 
further the role of republic foreign ministries, and to ex- 
pand direct economic ties with neighboring states or 
great powers. In some cases, these pursuits have 
included mini-summit meetings with foreign heads 
of state. '* 

One long-standing source of conflict between na- 
tion-building and citizenship has come to a head as a 
result of newfound opportunities for juridical indepen- 
dence: the relative citizenship status of different ethnic 
groups within republics. In Latvia, for example, where 
the Latvians are a bare majority in the republic, inde- 
pendence has forced a resolution of the conflict over 
whether members of the republic’s ethnic minorities 
should have the same citizenship status and voting 
rights as Latvians. An analogous conflict has come to a 
head in Estonia. 

Within other republics, frightened ethnic minorities 
seek reassurance or outside protection. Throughout 
the country, some new political parties and ideologies 
are bound to form around these lines of cleavage. In 
Kirgizia, for example, a nationalist Kirgiz party is chiefly 
opposed by a party that is multi-ethnic in composition. 
It will be natural for additional parties to be based, at 
least initially, on disaffected minorities within republics. 
These tensions are not necessarily irreconcilable. His- 
torically, under the right conditions, nation-building and 
citizenship have proven compatible. But the conditions 
obtaining in the post-coup Soviet Union have exacer- 
bated the tension between group and individual rights, 
between the ethnic and the universalistic bases of polit- 
ical mobilization. 

Among those conditions has been a tendency to- 
ward still another form of regional fragmentation: what 
Gregory Grossman has called accelerated “cellulari- 
zation” of the economy.'? This refers to a form of frag- 
mentation in which pervasive shortages and high un- 
certainty over supply availability from other regions 
lead to efforts to insulate the unit (be it functional or, in 
this case, geographical) from that uncertainty through 


12For a review of efforts by republics to expand foreign ties during 
1989-91, see Joseph Brandt and Phillip Goldman, “The Internationalization of 
the Soviet Union,” typescript, Berkeley, CA, 1991. 

'SPersonal communication. 
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strivings for self-sufficiency, refusal to export goods 
from the region, customs barriers, restriction of retail 
sales only to residents of the region, development of ad 
hoc arrangements with distant suppliers for materials 
unavailable locally, and so on. We have witnessed this 
tendency for several years now, as the command econ- 
omy has broken down. But the disestablishment, re- 
structuring, and purge of central institutions since the 
coup, along with the dissolution of central power and 
the accelerating economic decline (and the approach 
of winter) have increased the tendency. '4 

To the extent that regional-economic cellularization 
is aresponse to shortages and supply uncertainties, it 
is a short-term phenomenon that is both “rational” and 
reversible. But to the extent that cellularization coin- 
cides geographically with ethno-territorial boundaries, 
it fuses economic and ethnic regionalism (or “national- 
ism’) in ways likely to reinforce both. 


De-Fusion of Political Power 


Still another trend reinforced by defeat of the coup 
has been the structural and, more important, functional 
differentiation of Soviet public administration. Mark 
Field once aptly characterized the Soviet political order 
as one suffering from “constricted development’’—the 
party (backed by the KGB) penetrates all significant 
political space and supervises all governmental func- 
tions, thus depressing both economic efficiency and 
political legitimacy.'° By contrast, as Parsonian social 
theorists have described at great length, the develop- 
ment of liberal democracy in the West was accompa- 
nied by or resulted in processes of structural and func- 
tional differentiation among the main governmental 
institutions, the partial depoliticization of public admin- 
istration, checks and balances among arenas of pow- 
er, and the subordination of military and police to civil- 
ian authority. 

One could hardly expect these processes to take 
place in the Soviet Union in a very short period of time, 
but the aftermath of the coup has certainly advanced 
the cause of “defusing” the functions of central institu- 
tions. Soviet commentators refer to this tendency as 


For a description of cellularization in Sverdlovsk, see Felicity 
Barringer, “Soviet Barter: The Haves and Have-Nots,” The New York Times, 
Sept. 19, 1991. At the republic level, cellularization is sometimes 
exacerbated by blockades (as in the Caucasus), by parliamentary decisions 
to limit exports of commodities (as in Ukraine and Uzbekistan, among 
others), and by decisions to employ coupon systems that limit the right of 
purchase to republic residents. 

‘Mark G. Field, “Soviet Society and Communist Party Controls: A Case 
of ‘Constricted’ Development,” in Donald W. Treadgold, Ed., Soviet and 
Chinese Communism: Similarities and Differences, Seattle, University of 
Washington Press, 1967, pp. 185-211. 


“depoliticization” or “departyization.”” Among the indi- 
cators have been decrees demanding dissolution of 
party cells and organs in the workplace, educational in- 
stitutions, the media, the military, the KGB, the procura- 
cy, the courts, and the ministries; suspension or aboli- 
tion of the CPSU and of some republic communist 
parties, as well as dissolution of the all-Union Commu- 
nist Youth League; prohibition of “organized political 
activity” within the armed forces, KGB, and MVD; with- 
drawal from the all-Union KGB of many functions and 
forces hitherto used for fighting “political crime” and 
penetrating governmental institutions; prohibition of 
state officials from holding official positions in any politi- 
cal party; and confiscation of party-owned media out- 
lets, including news services, newspapers, electronic 
media, and publishing houses. 

Many of these changes have been decreed at the 
central level and have been echoed in decrees at re- 
public levels. It is too soon to tell to what extent they 
have been implemented, subverted, reversed, or ig- 
nored, But there is sufficient evidence to assert that real 
organizational changes have resulted, and that mo- 
nopolization of political power by the party and the KGB 
has been decisively undercut. 

Paradoxically, but not surprisingly, the coup has re- 
inforced those who argue that the only way to prevent 
another coup is first to disestablish certain institutions 
(perhaps by extra-constitutional means) and then to 
strengthen respect for constitutional proceduralism as 
a hedge against further coups d’état.'® It will be fasci- 
nating to see whether this de-fusion of Soviet public ad- 
ministration ultimately results in a more or less neutral 
Civil service, or alternatively results in domination of 
public administration by a different partisan organiza- 
tion. The rhetoric of ‘“depoliticization” that is used to jus- 
tify the changes, and the contents of some decrees, 
may reinforce the principle of functional differentiation 
and non-partisanship. But this norm is as yet weakly in- 
stitutionalized. In any case, patterns are likely to vary 
across regions. 

A related, but analytically distinct, process of de- 
monopolization accelerated by defeat of the coup has 
been the ‘demilitarization” of state, economy, and soci- 
ety. The familiar quip that the Soviet Union does not 
have a military-industrial complex because the Soviet 
Union is a military-industrial complex well expresses 


‘This is an instance in the familiar pattern of norm-formation in post- 
Stalin political history. See Grey Hodnett, ‘The Pattern of Leadership Politics,” 
in Seweryn Bialer, Ed., The Domestic Context of Soviet Foreign Policy, 
Boulder, CO, Westview, 1981, pp. 87-118; more generally, but relevant to 
current Soviet developments, see Robert Axelrod, “An Evolutionary 
Approach to Norms,” American Political Science Review (Washington, DC), 
December 1986, pp. 1095-1112. 
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the fusion of party and military values and interests in 
the Brezhnev era. By purging the central military com- 
mand, preparing for wider purges within the military, 
accepting the principle of moving toward a smaller, 
less expensive professional army, accelerating military 
reforms, abolishing or restructuring the Main Political 
Administration, provisionally accepting republic rights 
to establish, if they insist, their own armed forces and 
defense ministries, dissolving the USSR Committee on 
Defense and Security, and suspending the activities of 
DOSAAF (‘Voluntary Society for Cooperation with the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy”), among other things, the 
new Soviet leadership and its allies in the armed forces 
have moved dramatically in the direction of demilitari- 
zation. What’s more, defense minister Yevgeniy Sha- 
poshnikov has proposed putting civilians in control of 
the USSR defense ministry, and of “Committees for De- 
fense” in the republics. '’ Such “civilianization” of mili- 
tary control, which could soon be followed by laws re- 
quiring elected politicians to give up military com- 
missions before serving in government, would constitute 
another important step toward differentiation of political 
and military roles, and toward military resubordination to 
civilian authority. The latter is an important follow-up. Abo- 
lition of party control of the military is only a historically 
“progressive” step if it is followed by non-partisan or con- 
stitutionalized subordination to civilian authority. As in all 
matters, however, the degree to which this takes place 
will likely vary greatly across the republics. 


Mass Political Mobilization 


Defeat of the coup has unleashed a variety of social 
forces, with disparate aims, that are prepared to use 
mass political protest, or paramilitary formations, as a 
hammer against their opponents. Advocates of inde- 
pendence in the autonomous republics and oblasts of 
the Russian republic, as well as in almost all the union 
republics of the USSR, have taken to the streets by the 
tens of thousands (the numbers vary greatly across re- 
gions) to demand either ethno-territorial indepen- 
dence, dissolution of the local Communist party, final 
destruction of the symbols of the old regime, the break- 
up of local power structures, or a combination of the 
above. Many local governments find themselves under 
siege. Others join with the demonstrators in pursuit of 
common goals. In anumber of areas, paramilitary mo- 
bilization has increased sharply. Some places, such as 
Checheno-Ingushetia, reached a condition of violent 


'’For Shaposhnikov's plans, see his interview published in Sovetskaya 
Rossiya (Moscow), Sept. 20, 1991, as summarized in RFE/RL Daily Report 
(Munich), No. 181, Sept. 23, 1991. 


anarchy in October 1991. In other places, there is less 
disorder but more formal political mobilization in antici- 
pation of forthcoming elections and referenda. 

Another form of mass political mobilization is taking 
place throughout the country and at all levels: efforts to 
determine blame for involvement or acquiescence in 
the coup attempt. To some extent, and in some places, 
this process must surely be turning into a “witch-hunt”’ 
against old personal or political enemies—a settling of 
scores. Throughout the country, the definition of com- 
plicity has proven to be quite elastic, with some people 
ostracized for reacting too slowly against the coup. The 
entire process, however, was initially impelled by an 
urge among radicals in Moscow and in the locales to 
root out the “old guard,” seize the organs of power 
wherever possible, and, not incidentally, prevent an- 
other coup. 

To some extent we can only speculate about the im- 
pact of the coup’s aftermath on public political con- 
sciousness. Opinion polls taken hastily in recent weeks 
reveal some shifts in attitude, such as a sharp rise in 
Gorbachev's popularity, and the still higher levels of 
popularity of Yeltsin. '® Beyond these volatile attitudes, 
however, we may have to wait for indicators of still 
deeper shifts. The revolutionary moment through which 
the country has lived is not likely to have altered popular 
appreciation of specific tradeoffs involved in marketi- 
zation and democratization. But it probably has de- 
moralized the forces of conservatism and emboldened 
the urban forces of radicalism. 

Most obviously and dramatically, events since the 
coup have allowed for the final repudiation and demys- 
tification of the remaining symbols of communist ideol- 
ogy and its historical mythology. As suggested above, 
the swift ratification of Leningrad’s name change (to 
Sankt Peterburg), the other name changes of various 
sorts throughout the country, the toppling and deface- 
ment of statues of Old Bolshevik leaders—these and 
analogous actions were the coup de grace for the old 
regime’s mythology. Public consciousness perhaps 
had already erased any positive association with the 
old regime’s ideology, but repudiation of the historical 
mythology of Bolshevism was less widespread. While 
many members of the population may have retained 
belief in Lenin and “Great October” after the coup, it is 
clear that defeat of the coup allowed social forces 
eager to repudiate the historical mythology to seize the 
initiative. 

We do not know how this televised destruction of 
icons influenced the public’s evaluation of history. But it 


'8See The Los Angeles Times, Sept. 17, 1991. 
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must certainly have altered public consciousness of 
the ability of social forces to assail the Old Guard, and 
its historical symbolism, with impunity. This sudden 
sense of empowerment is certainly one characteristic 
of a revolutionary situation, and is reason to define Au- 
gust 1991 as the equivalent for the USSR of Eastern 
Europe’s revolutions of 1989. Yet, as the events in East- 
ern Europe during 1990 and 1991 have shown, revolu- 
tionary euphoria may quickly give way to disillusion 
when economic conditions do not improve. The 
change in the correlation of political forces in the USSR 
has created a window for new policy. It has perhaps not 
created a fundamental shift in political consciousness. 
And the window is not likely to remain open for long. 


Politics as a Multi-Level Game 


Another consequence of all these changes has been 
the transformation of central Soviet politics into a multi- 
level game. '° That transformation has in turn contribut- 
ed to a degree of political paralysis such that, two 
months after the coup that ostensibly brought the radi- 
cals to power, little progress has been made toward 
specifying the terms of future political, economic, and 
security cooperation among the former republics. 

This game now has three levels: the international sys- 
tem, Moscow, and the republics. It has three sets of ac- 
tors, all of whom are continuously involved in bargain- 
ing over the future scope of cooperation: the rich 
democracies that have been urged to help finance the 
Soviet transition; representatives of each republic and 
the “center” in the various councils in Moscow charged 
with negotiating the economic- and political-union treat- 
ies; and the parliaments of each republic, which must 
ratify the treaties. Finding common ground among 
these three levels is proving to be a daunting task. The 
partial political paralysis caused by this complicated 
game has contributed to the disintegrative tendencies 
outlined above. 


Centripetal Forces 


Itis important not to exaggerate the scope of all these 
changes, or to lose sight of factors and forces capable 
of mitigating (if not entirely offsetting) centrifugal tenden- 
cies. “Chaos” or “anarchy” are legitimate fears, and 
these terms are politically useful to invoke in order to mo- 
bilize supporters at home and abroad; they are, however, 
exaggerated characterizations of conditions in most of 
the country. Political mobilization, for example, is selec- 
tive, both geographically and in terms of the numbers in- 
volved. Most people in most places are involved primarily 
in private pursuits—the daily struggle for existence. 


Processes of imperial dissolution and regional frag- 
mentation are to some extent offset by economic reali- 
ty. Stalinist industrial location policy ensured that the re- 
publics would be heavily dependent on each other for 
crucial supplies, while central planning left behind a 
far-flung economy in need of some degree of central 
coordination of transportation, energy, and banking 
policy. The Soviet command economy produced 
goods of such low quality that they could not easily be 
sold in Western markets. In many cases, this left the re- 
publics’ markets as the only alternative. In Central Asia, 
the republics are dependent on the center for econom- 
ic subsidies totaling 50 percent of their budgets, while 
many other republics would suffer greatly at the loss of 
their more modest subsidies. Hence, for a variety of 
mutually reinforcing reasons, fully breaking away from 
the “Union,” however it be defined, is economically dif- 
ficult, if not perilous. 

What is more, Soviet settlement policy ensured that 
few republics would even approach ethnic homogene- 
ity; thus, large ethnic communities identifying with the 
“Union” (or with an outside protector) exist within most 
republics. This reality, coupled with intense disputes 
between republics, reinforces the ability of the center 
(be it all-Union or Russian) to play the role of mediator, 
enforcer, or protector. And while many republic leaders 
speak of wanting the trappings of total sovereignty, 
such as their own armed forces, it is by no means clear 
that they will be able to afford the expense involved. To 
this we can add the realities of nuclear weapons con- 
trol, which create very strong pressures for centraliza- 
tion of command, and the realities of Russian economic 
and military power, which could allow that republic 
subtlely to enforce its will on many issues, even when 
the bargaining on these issues takes place among in- 
dependent states.7° 

Nor is the international environment simply a centrifu- 
gal force. While Western powers pushed for Baltic inde- 
pendence, they have not recognized the indepen- 
dence of other republics and are insisting that 
economic assistance be funneled through a ‘center’ 
that is sufficiently coherent to coordinate the all-Union 
economy. The norm of territorial integrity is a powerful 
one in the international community,*' and complicates 


'8On multi-level games, see Robert D. Putnam, “Diplomacy and 
Domestic Politics: The Logic of Two-Level Games,” International Organization 
(Cambridge, MA), Summer 1988, pp. 427-60; and Ernst B. Haas, When 
Knowledge /s Power, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1990. 

2°On the potential for de facto Russian hegemony, see Brandt and 
Goldman, loc. cit. 

“1See Robert Jackson and Carl Rosberg, “Why Africa’s Weak States 
Persist: The Empirical and the Juridical in Statehood,” World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), October 1982, pp. 1-24. 
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efforts by truly secessionist republic leaders (such as 
those in Georgia, Armenia, and Moldova) to build for- 
eign support for their aspirations. 

While processes of political disestablishment and 
de-monopolization appear to have gone quite far in re- 
cent weeks (especially outside Central Asia), it is also 
the case that local power structures are seldom easily 
or quickly dismantled. Despite purges of some institu- 
tions and disestablishment of others, we may assume 
that many a power relationship in the economic, admin- 
istrative, and political realms in cities and towns across 
Russia and Ukraine remains much the way it was be- 
fore, albeit with different labels. In many areas, even 
outside Central Asia, we may assume that regional 
fragmentation has reinforced not democratization but 
consolidation or monopolization of power by existing 
strongmen or new apparatuses. Much has changed; 
but much has not. The degree to which this generaliza- 
tion holds true in different locales, of course, is a matter 
for research. 


Centripetal Efforts 


Centripetal forces have also been accompanied by 
vigorous, almost frenzied, centripetal efforts on the part 
of certain leaders in both the center and the republics to 
prevent things from spinning out of control. Represen- 
tatives of both the all-Union and Russian republic gov- 
ernments have initiated discussions, or signed agree- 
ments, with the new Baltic states regarding military 
bases, KGB activities, withdrawal of interior ministry 
(OMON) troops, and the like, while simultaneously ne- 
gotiating with them the terms of continuing economic 
association. Similar discussions have taken place be- 
tween authorities from the Russian republic and those 
from Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and other republics. Then, 
too, defense minister Shaposhnikov and his associates 
have been involved in intensive discussions with lead- 
ers of various republics about the kind of defense sec- 
tor that might be salvaged from the wreckage of the So- 
viet empire. 

The new state structure established by the USSR 
Congress of People’s Deputies provided for a provi- 
sional State Council within which leaders of the repub- 
lics, along with Gorbachev, would decide fundamental 
matters of policy affecting their collective fate. These 
negotiations have focused initially on creating an eco- 
nomic common market to unite as many republics as 
possible, based on the pursuit or defense of common 
economic interests. The negotiations have been com- 
plex and fractious; the extent of economic authority be- 
ing ceded to Moscow and the interrelationship be- 
tween economic and political “Union” or “community” 
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are the issues that lie at the heart of the disputes. On 
October 18, it was announced that only eight of the 
original 15 republics had agreed to sign the economic 
treaty, clouding the future of even that minimal level of 
agreement.** 

At a more technical-organizational level, interrepub- 
lic committees have been established in Moscow to co- 
ordinate (not dictate) matters of common concern re- 
garding culture, education, and electronic broad- 
casting. Similarly, a secretariat has been established 
within the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs to coordinate 
all-Union and republic foreign policies, the USSR Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs has formally integrated represen- 
tation of republic foreign ministries into its structures, 
and debate continues over the division of labor to 
be forged between the all-Union and republic foreign 
ministries.°° 

On a different plane, centripetal efforts have cen- 
tered on restraining witch-hunts and retribution that 
might tear society apart. Many central and republic 
leaders have apparently agreed not to publish those 
portions of KGB and party archives that might reveal 
long lists of living informers. Other central and republic 
leaders have sought to prevent disestablishment of the 
CPSU from resulting in general persecution of all indi- 
viduals who still hold party cards—i.e., the general 
membership, as opposed to the apparatus. Indeed, 
Aleksandr Rutskoy, Yel’tsin’s vice president, is seeking 
to recruit millions of former party members into a new 
leftist party as a means of providing a sense of political 
efficacy for former “party citizens” who want change 
but not the revolutionary kind.?* Further hopeful signs 
include the new Ukrainian citizenship law, which at- 
tempts to defuse tensions between nation-building and 
citizenship within that republic by providing dual citi- 
zenship for non-Ukrainian residents ‘‘on the basis of bi- 
lateral agreements with other states.” 

Centripetal efforts have also extended to a redefini- 
tion of Soviet leaders’ appeals to the rich countries of 
the world. The need for foreign assistance is now un- 
abashedly characterized as emergency humanitarian 
aid. Pride no longer interferes with begging for a hana- 
out to cushion the social impact of both the approach- 
ing winter and impending changes in economic policy. 
At the International Monetary Fund meetings in Bang- 


*2Ukrainian authorities refused to sign, but indicated the possibility of 
acquiescence at a later date. See The New York Times, Oct. 19, 1991. 

23See Jan S. Adams, “New Structures at the USSR Foreign Ministry,” 
Report on the USSR, Oct. 4, 1991, pp. 10-13. 

*4The term “party citizens” was first used by Moshe Lewin. See Political 
Undercurrents in Soviet Economic Debates, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1974, p. 278, where he refers to “the ordinary citizen 
party member.” 
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President of Azerbaijan Ayaz Mutabilov, President of the Russian republic Boris Yel’tsin, President of Kazakh- 
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stan Nursultan Nazarbaev, and Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of Armenia Lev Ter-Petrosian at their press 
conference in Zheleznovodsk on September 25, 1991, after their talks on settling the conflict in Nagorno- 


Karabakh. 


kok this October, Soviet officials clearly mobilized 
Western pressures on republic leaders to maintain a vi- 
able “center” and to sign an economic treaty as soon 
as possible. Equally important, several Soviet leaders 
have appealed to Europe to imagine ways in which the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) process could be extended to encompass 
interrepublic relations within the former USSR. Foreign 
minister Boris Pankin even implied that European moni- 
tors might be placed in the country to supervise cease- 
fires.°° President Gorbachev warned delegates to the 
CSCE conference in Moscow that persecution of Rus- 
sian and other minorities within republics or indepen- 
dent states of the former USSR would be an internation- 
al issue, and that Europe would have an enormous 
stake in its outcome.*© 

There may be differences within the leadership over 
the best way—internal or external mediation—to ap- 
proach these issues. Conceivably, Yel’tsin’s teaming 
with Kazakh leader Nazarbaev to mediate an end to the 
Nagorno-Karabakh dispute stemmed, in part, from a 
desire to demonstrate that Russian-Kazakh benevolent 
intervention can manage inter-communal and inter- 
republic problems without foreign interference. The 
same may be true of the motivation behind sending a 


®SRFE/RL Daily Report, No. 169, Sept. 5, 1991. 
6lbid., No. 173, Sept. 11, 1991. 
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Russian republic parliamentary delegation to Moldova 
to investigate the regional fragmentation within that 
country. (It ended up condemning the Russian separat- 
ists within Moldova.) Other leading officials of the Russian 
republic have attempted to mediate paralyzing conflicts 
in Checheno-Ingushetia, Tajikistan, and elsewhere. 

These varied centripetal efforts, in league with the 
more “objective” centripetal forces at work, may yet fail 
to prevent chaos or uncontrolled disintegration. The ex- 
ample of Yugoslavia is not encouraging to those who 
hope for peaceful solutions (or amicable divorces), 
though the example of Yugoslavia itself could also af- 
fect calculations of leaders currently negotiating over 
the future of the Union. This is not the place to analyze 
more fully the economic, military, social, and political 
forces at home and abroad pushing events in one di- 
rection or the other. But these efforts are as much a fea- 
ture of the current political landscape as are the disinte- 
grating tendencies they are trying to contain. 


Unfinished Business 


As | mentioned at the outset, the coup accelerated 
trends and tendencies that were well in train before Au- 
gust 1991. The revolutionary moment through which 
the country lived broke many a bottleneck and dam; in- 
deed, it ensured realization of precisely the near-term 
outcomes that the coup-plotters were trying to prevent. 
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Moreover, the unfinished business of political and eco- 
nomic transformation remains before the country, and 
the contradictions of transition remain manifold; none of 
them have been resolved by the changes since late Au- 
gust. The business of managing the political fallout 
from simultaneous processes of imperial dissolution, 
fiscal stabilization, and economic marketization will be 
the greatest challenge facing Russian and “Union” 
leaders in the years to come. 

Some of the changes since the coup will complicate 
that task. Regional fragmentation, for example, can 
buttress the ability of local tyrants to fend off central in- 
terference and imposed perestroyka (as seems to be 
the hope of certain leaders in Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan). To the ex- 
tent that the redefined “Union” is comprised of states 
ranging from unstable, incipient democracies to fascist 
or Islamic fundamentalist regimes, the prospects for 
sustained coordination of policy are diminished.*’ Sim- 
ilarly, a “messy” imperial dissolution could lead Rus- 
sian leaders to protect persecuted Russian minorities 
in states along Russia’s borders, or to face the migra- 
tion back to Russia of millions of angry Russian set- 
tlers.28 Either of these scenarios would in turn diminish 
the prospects for a liberal, as opposed to xenophobic, 
variant of Russian nationalism taking hold in the Rus- 
sian republic, and providing the ideological glue for 
democratic development in that state. 

Similar unfinished business obtains in the economic 
realm, with some recent changes further complicating 
the task. Regional fragmentation and cellularization ex- 
acerbate an already dire economic situation at a time 
when coordinated policies regarding fiscal stabiliza- 
tion and preparation for the winter are urgently needed. 
Given the interdependencies in the existing all-Union 
economy, an effective stabilization plan requires resto- 
ration of coordinative ties among regions and econom- 
ic units. Yet, political pressures for separation on the lo- 


27The growing integration of Western Europe, we should remember, was 
made possible by political, ideological, and cultural similarities among the 
states, along with steadily increasing prosperity and a unifying military 
threat. None of these conditions is likely to obtain in the former Soviet Union. 
28For such a messy scenario, see Edward Keenan, “Rethinking the 
USSR, Now That It’s Over,” The New York Times, Sept. 8, 1991. 


cal level could severely compromise the country’s abili- 
ty to meet these common challenges. 

On the other hand, some changes since the coup fa- 
cilitate the task of radical economic transformation. The 
individuals and institutions opposed to de-monopoliza- 
tion of economic power can no longer as easily block 
the changes. Moreover, it will now be easier to foster 
marketization to the extent that willing republic elites 
(not all are willing) have the authority to break through 
ground-level bottlenecks and obstacles. Strong, legiti- 
mate states are better vehicles for marketization (and 
for attracting foreign investment) than is a weak, illegiti- 
mate, all-Union government that retains the power to 
block creative initiatives. In these respects, events of 
August 1991 hold promise for creating promising politi- 
cal preconditions for economic reform. Stated differ- 
ently, not all fragmentation undermines the transition 
process. Indeed, some forms of disintegration may be 
preconditions for economic marketization and political 
democratization. 

Simultaneously, there is much work yet to be done 
in other areas: nation-building within the fragments of 
the empire, elite formation,*? institution-building, state- 
building. And this must all be tackled while coping with 
the economic emergency, transforming economic in- 
stitutions, and defining or managing fundamentally 
new relationships between the former republics and 
their international environments. Will passions through- 
out the former empire outpace the sober calculations 
and political skills required to meet these challenges, or 
will cooperative solutions be found? Will new ideologies 
and identities take hold encouraging exclusion and ret- 
ribution, or fostering inclusion and reconciliation? 

It may be several years before we can judge whether 
events since August 1991 have actually improved the 
prospects for market democracy. But when we look 
back, we will have to be careful to specify what we 
mean by “success” and “failure,” and how the degrees 
of each are reflected across the predictably varied 
landscape of what used to be called the Soviet Union. 


22See Kenneth Jowitt’s contribution to ‘A Survey of Opinion on the East 
European Revolution,” loc. cit., p. 194; he calls it “elite-building.” 
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Alternative Perspectives 


on the August Coup 


William E. Odom 


WE are too close to the events of the abortive August 
coup in Moscow to judge its meaning with confidence. 
lt could prove as momentous for Russian history as the 
February Revolution in Petrograd in 1917. Or it could 
become a footnote like General Lavr Kornilov's abortive 
coup that same August. These two fundamentally dif- 
ferent, yet plausible, analogies indicate the difficulty of 
making sense of the coup so soon after its occurrence. 

Like February 1917, the coup seems to mark the end 
of an imperial regime and signal a new opportunity for 
liberal democracy to develop. Like Kornilov’s fiasco in 
August 1917, the coup seems to have awakened every- 
one to the degree of decay in the old regime's political 
and military instruments of power; it therefore may be a 
marker on the road to something like the Bolshevik 
coup in October 1917. And, finally, like the atmosphere 
created by the counter-coup forces rallying around Al- 
exander Kerensky—forces so politically incompatible 
that their alliance lasted only a few weeks—there is an 
eerie mood in Moscow as Boris Yel’tsin defends Mikhail 
Gorbachev, as Colonel Viktor Alksnis (one of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet’s “black colonels’’) stands apart from 
the coup, and as Gorbachev's rhetoric increasingly re- 
sembles the hollowness of Kerensky‘s in autumn 1917. 
How long can these disparate forces cooperate? 

Of the many possibilities, let us consider briefly four 
alternative, yet compatible, analytic approaches for ex- 
amining the recent coup. First, we can look at it up close 


William E. Odom is Director of National Security Stud- 
ies for the Hudson Institute (Washington, DC) and 
Adjunct Professor at Yale University (New Haven, 
CT). He is the author of The Soviet Volunteers (1973), 
and his articles on Soviet politics and military affairs 
have been published in World Politics, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Foreign Policy, The Washington Quarterly, Or- 
bis, and Problems of Communism. 
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in its immediate context, asking why it failed and wheth- 
er it could have succeeded. Second, we can put it in the 
context of perestroyka over the past six years. Third, we 
Can view it in historical perspective, comparing it to the 
Russian Revolution or even to the Time of Troubles at 
the turn of the 17th century. Finally, we can analyze it in 
an attempt to determine what it means for the future. 


The Context of the Immediate 


If indeed the failure of the coup proves as much a his- 
torical turning point as the February Revolution in 1917, 
the immediate context will eventually receive extraordi- 
nary scrutiny. Some will argue that the coup never really 
had a chance. The public, including ordinary soldiers 
and policemen, simply would not stand for it. Others will 
wonder about the circumstances surrounding the 
coup. If the coup-makers had not been drunk, would 
they have succeeded? If they had arrested Yel'tsin, 
who escaped by 40 minutes by one account, what 
would have happened? Or suppose Gorbachev had 
joined them? If the signing of the Union treaty had been 
postponed, as the Ukrainians demanded, would there 
have been a coup? Still others will point to the daring 
action and luck of Yel'tsin, Anatoliy Sobchak, and oth- 
ers as the determining factors. Had Sobchak not made 
it back to Leningrad, or had Yel'tsin dallied before go- 
ing to the RSFSR parliament building, or had some oth- 
er small event slowed or upset the rapid action of the 
leaders of the opposition, would not the passivity of 
most of officialdom have allowed the coup to succeed? 

Those who follow E. H. Carr's philosophy of history 
will dismiss such reflection on the “might have beens” 
as mere parlor games.' Others, and | count myself 
among them, will find such analysis instructive about 


'E. H. Carr, What is History? New York, Alfred Knopf, 1962, 
pp. 126-27. 
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The August 19, 1991, press conference of the State Emergency Committee. From left to right, Boris Pugo, 
minister of internal affairs; Gennadiy Yanayev, vice president of the USSR; and Oleg Baklanov, first deputy 
chairman of the Defense Council. 


the structure of events and forces, as well as helpful for 


anticipating how or whether things can be reversed in 


the future (although the odds of a dramatic reversal, ad- 
mittedly, look remarkably low). There is something in- 


structive about the context of the immediate which 
should not be overlooked. The crowds in the streets did 
not include more than a small minority of the population 
of Moscow. Passivity was everywhere evident. Had the 
coup-makers not called in the army, and had they man- 


aged to survive a week or two, is it not likely that they 
would have survived for several months or a year to 


two? As Yel’tsin’s people examine the party and KGB 
documents found after the coup, they are discovering 
that camps in the GULag were ready to receive prison- 
ers, tribunals for summary trials were organized, and 


extensive lists of persons to be arrested had been com- 


piled.” The disorder among the leaders of the coup was 


not entirely mirrored at some of the lower levels of the 


Soviet bureaucracy. 


The “might have beens” in the immediate context 
seem to tell us that the larger political struggle is far 
from resolved. Liberal reform may be on the agenda 
with new momentum as a result of the coup, but other 
things will also be forced onto the agenda. Gorbachev 
has not given up salvaging something from the Soviet 
Union, and the leaders of the republics show little will- 
ingness to allow him anything but enough power to try 


to preside over its peaceful dissolution. 
A parallel struggle has begun in the West among 
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scholars, pundits, and political leaders. Some insist on 
believing that the Soviet Union can survive as anew lib- 
eral state. Others insist that national self-determination 
is the stronger force and that it offers a better prospect 
for liberalism. They argue that there are, after all, no ex- 
amples of “liberal empires” and that wishing for or sup- 
porting the maintenance of the Soviet state is not com- 
patible with support for liberal reform. 

With only a few weeks’ distance from the events of 
August 1991, | am inclined to the view that the outcome 
of the coup was a Close call. If the coup-makers had 
held on for ten days or two weeks, they would probably 
have managed to hold power for a year or two. Howev- 
er, because they failed, and because Yel'tsin has been 
so aggressive in dismantling the institutions of central 
control, decay and breakdown of the Soviet political 
system have been accelerated. At the same time, the 
uncertainties that the dissolution of the Union is creat- 
ing and the ambivalent attitudes toward private proper- 
ty and market economics in the population at large may 
give the coup quite another significance. It may soon 
be seen as the end of a period of failed reform and the 
beginning of a revolutionary struggle for control over 
the successor states and what kinds of new institutions 
will be built. 


2The author received this information from visiting Soviet citizens in the 
United States. 
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The Perestroyka Context 


lf we interpret the failed coup within the dynamics of 
perestroyka, we will not see it as a Surprising or chance 
event. It has been in the cards all along. In the pages of 
this journal in 1987, asking ‘How Far Can Soviet Reform 
Go?,” | admitted that | could not determine either from 
his rhetoric or his actions what Gorbachev intended. | 
was forced to conclude that he was creating a paradox: 
“... great central power is required to achieve a major 
decentralization of economic control and power. If Gor- 
bachev succeeds, he will lose his centralized power to 
forces that could undercut the political authority of the 
regime to a degree that could lead to the breakup of the 
empire.’? 

Upon his return to Moscow after the coup had failed, 
Gorbachev revealed how oblivious he was to this para- 
dox. He talked as if he could continue his reform pro- 
grams within the context of the Soviet Union, that is, 
without recognizing that the republics had already vir- 
tually destroyed the Soviet Union. The peoples of the 
Soviet Union are probably lucky that Gorbachev appar- 
ently never perceived the paradox he was creating. 
Otherwise he might have abandoned perestroyka sev- 
eral years ago. He has turned out to be a skilled but in- 
advertent revolutionary and a wholly incompetent but 
dedicated reformer. 

Gorbachev's skill in Keeping the conservatives off 
balance and undercutting their bases of power was tru- 
ly remarkable. His conservative critics were far more in- 
sightful about the true dynamics of perestroyka. They 
understood that it would end Soviet power. He appar- 
ently did not. Yegor Ligachev recognized the deep sig- 
nificance of relegating “international class struggle”’ to 
amuch lower priority than “humankind interests” and of 
establishing a truly cooperative relationship with the 
“imperialist” powers. So did the military leaders, who 
knew that the international class struggle provided an 
endless justification for amassing ever greater military 
power. Marshal Sergey Akhromeyev understood that 
letting the Soviet military lose its icon status in society 
and become the object of public scorn would lead to 
the collapse of the Soviet state. The abortive coup, in 
this perspective, was a desperate attempt to ward off 
the fate of the Soviet Union that the conservatives so ac- 
Curately anticipated. Their action, however, by coming 
so late, only hastened it rather than prevented it. 

One is forced to wonder why a coup was not attempt- 
ed much earlier. Signs of a swing back to a conserva- 


3William E. Odom, “How Far Can Soviet Reform Go?” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), November-December 1987, p. 28. 
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tive policy began to accumulate with the military inter- 
vention in Baku in January 1990. Gorbachev showed a 
new deference to the military throughout the spring, 
and by fall, he had turned over military reform almost 
wholly to Marshal Dmitriy Yazov. The leadership crisis 
in November marked yet another conservative shift, 
and by January 1991, we saw an effort to bring the Bal- 
tic republics under control by military force. Rumors of 
a coup started in September 1990, and they re- 
emerged with remarkable frequency in the late spring 
and early summer of 1991. The “Word to the People,” a 
manifesto appearing in Sovetskaya Rossiya on July 23, 
1991, was acall fora movement to reverse perestroyka 
signed by two deputy ministers and numerous other in- 
fluential figures. All the signals anyone needed were 
there to suggest that a coup was being organized. 
However, both Gorbachev and Western analysts fell 
victim to the ambiguous warning created by the repeat- 
ed off and on signals. The little shepherd boy cried wolf 
too often. The very logic of perestroyka, however, was 
the creation of “wolves” of reaction that would try to 
prey on the “sheep” of reform. 

For understanding the dynamics of perestroyka, 
Samuel Huntington's distinction between “political de- 
cay’ and ‘political development” is highly instructive. 
Huntington says that “The most important political dis- 
tinction among countries concerns not their form of 
government but their degree of government.’ Political 
development, i.e., increasing the degree of govern- 
ment, is not the same thing as political decay, the weak- 
ening of governmental institutions. 

Perestroyka has not facilitated political development, 
that is, reform, as much as it has accelerated political 
decay. Perestroyka literally means “reconstruction,” 
something that strongly suggests political develop- 
ment, but, as the coup has revealed, “rasstroyka,” or 
“disorder,” aterm that suggests political decay, would, 
perhaps, have been more appropriate. For most of the 
past six years, there has been paralysis in reform ef- 
forts, retarding serious progress in the development of 
a new political and economic system. If the coup in- 
deed brings a rapid destruction of the already deca- 
dent old Soviet institutions, then political development 
will be possible but by no means assured. 

Why has so much of Western analysis taken at face 
value the literal meaning of ‘perestroyka” when the evi- 
dence against doing so has been overwhelming? As 
noted above, how can one liberalize an empire? Even 
multinational liberal states tend more often than not to 


“Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies, New 
Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1968, p. 1. 
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show signs of instability. Consider Canada’s Quebe- 
cois, or the Walloons in Belgium, or the Scots and the 


lrish in the United Kingdom. What are the prospects for 


astate with 15 national republics and many smaller eth- 
nically defined territories? 
Westerners find elections and parliaments seduc- 


tive; they see free elections to the USSR Congress of 


People’s Deputies and the Supreme Soviet as both in- 


credible and attractive. Witnessing the formation of 


several opposition political parties and movements 
added to the excitement. These institutions are highly 
symbolic and suggestive for us. They mean pluralism 
and liberal democracy in the Western context. They re- 


flect a diffusion of power that checks central authority 


and holds it responsible to legal standards. 

Although power did diffuse rapidly in the fourth and 
fifth years of perestroyka, very little of it went to the Su- 
preme Soviet and the political parties represented 
there. Rather, power was drifting inexorably to the re- 
publics while political decay in the party, the military, 
and the central economic organs was rapidly advanc- 
ing. Incipient political development was strongest in 
the Baltic republics, followed by Georgia, Armenia, and 
Moldova, but in most of the republics, decay was mov- 
ing faster than political development. 

By focusing on the marginal—although highly impor- 
tant—developments in the Supreme Soviet, in the new 
political parties, and among the articulate Moscow in- 


telligentsia, the media and the pundits thought they 


saw political development—or perestroyka—when in 
fact what they saw were symptoms of political decay 
and disorder—or rasstroyka. 

When viewed in the context of perestroyka, the coup 


shows that we were missing the main trends of change 


in the Soviet Union. We were interpreting the symptoms 
of political decay as reform and ignoring the large diffu- 
sion of power to the republics. The leaders of the repub- 
lics are now unlikely to let us continue our misplaced fo- 
cus. They have held center stage for some time, and 
the Western spotlights have shifted to them. 

Finally, the coup seems to confirm the view that totali- 
tarian systems do not evolve into pluralist or constitu- 
tional systems as do some other forms of authoritarian 
systems. Initiative for change comes from the top, butit 
does not bring reform. As Alexander Motyl has pointed 


out, reform efforts in totalitarian systems merely create 


new political space into which competitive forces 


move.® Reform fails, and unless power is adequately 


recentralized, collapse follows. We have seen this pat- 


5Alexander Motyl, Sovietology, Rationality, Nationality, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1990, p. 69. 
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tern repeated several times before—Hungary in 1956, 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, and throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope in 1989. In 1956 and 1968, power was recentral- 
ized by Soviet intervention. Wojciech Jaruzelski was 
unable to recentralize it adequately in Poland. After 
Khrushchev's reform efforts, Brezhnev was able to re- 
centralize in some ways, not in others. He was particu- 
larly unsuccessful in enforcing party discipline, and he 
gave up all efforts at periodic turnover of party cadres 
to defeat localism and corruption. During six years of 
perestroyka, so much political space was opened up to 
opposition forces that a reversal would have required 
drastic repressive actions, actions the State Emergen- 
cy Committee either could not or would not take. 


The Historical Context 


Viewing the coup and its aftermath in light of history 
promises to be highly fruitful. Although we will have to 
wait for the important studies based on this perspective 
that are sure to come, it is possible to be suggestive ina 
few paragraphs about what this perspective may yield. 

lf the coup does turn out to mark the end of the Soviet 
Union and the emergence of a group of successor na- 
tional states, then the fate of the Russian empire and its 
Soviet imperial offspring will look very European. After 
the French Revolution, nationalism rent asunder the old 
imperial structures of Europe. This did not happen at 
once, but began in the west and moved eastward 
throughout the 19th and 20th centuries until the end of 
World War |, when the East European successor states 
to the empires were formed. The emergence of national 
states has not, to be sure, been followed inexorably by 
the creation of liberal democratic regimes. Europe has 
seen some very nasty forms of nationalism. It does 
seem, however, that national self-determination pre- 
cedes liberal political development. It may not ensure 
it, but it appears to be anecessary precondition in most 
cases. 

Historians may conclude that the end of Russian im- 
perialism was always in the cards. Only the timing was 
uncertain. And they may look back at 191 7—21 and con- 
clude that the Bolsheviks’ seizure of power extended 
the empire's life for three quarters of a century. The 
Great Reforms of the 1860’s had gone very far in bring- 
ing systemic change to Russia by 1914. Yet, in many re- 
gards, the Soviet Union, by the mid-1930's and after- 
wards, had more in common with the pre-1861 Russian 
empire than it did with modern industrial states of the 
West. In the longer historical view, the recent abortive 
coup may mark the end of this historical throwback that 
began in Russia just as it had disposed of the tsar and 
taken the road to democratic reform. 


If the coup is not followed by successful liberal politi- 
cal development in at least a few of the successor re- 
publics, including the Russian republic, and if civil war 
breaks out, leading to a new authoritarianism in residu- 
al parts of the Soviet Union, then historians may find the 
“Time of Troubles,” following the break in the Russian 
dynasty at the turn of the 17th century, a more instruc- 
tive comparison. In this event, the Soviet empire will not 
look European at all in its historical development. The 
Slavophiles will have had the better of their argument 
with the Westernizers. Russia will be following its own 
special path and not a European one. 

A somewhat narrower historical comparison strikes 
me as highly important at this time. The Russian liberals 
took charge in the Provisional Government after the 
February Revolution in 1917. They admired British lib- 
eralism, and they wanted to imitate it in Russia. Why did 
they fail? William Rosenberg’s impressive history of the 
Russian liberals gives a textured answer, and from the 
many weaknesses they suffered and mistakes they 
made, the one that stands out is their reluctance to per- 
mit national self-determination in non-Russian re- 
gions.® Even after the Bolsheviks came to power, they 
opposed Ukrainian separatism in December 1917. 
When forced to choose, they proved more imperial 
than liberal. 

The truly striking thing about a growing number of 
Russian liberals today is that they seem to understand 
that empire and liberalism do not mix. Those who joined 
Yel'tsin advised him to support Baltic independence, to 
destroy the central organs of power, and to appeal to 
Russian national sovereignty, eschewing all desire to 
retain a strong Soviet state. These people are proving 
more liberal than imperial. Sometimes, however, even 
they say things that raise questions about how deeply 
they are committed to independence for the other 
republics. 

If contemporary Russian liberals, the lineal descen- 
dants of the Constitutional Democrats, do in fact reject 
empire entirely, it will be an encouraging sign for de- 
mocracy in Russia. Strangely, this new willingness to 
reject empire among some Russian liberals has been 
overlooked in the West. Yet, it is the biggest news from 
the Soviet Union since Boris Yel'tsin became head of 
the Russian republic, ceremoniously walked out of the 
28th Party Congress, quit the Communist party, and 
began to push for Russian sovereignty. It was not news 
that the Baltic republics wanted to secede from the So- 
viet Union. It was dramatic news that Russia wanted to 


®William Rosenberg, Liberals in the Russian Revolution, Princeton, NJ, 
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secede. Why was it largely overlooked as a signal of a 
critical restructuring of Soviet politics? The diffusion of 
power through elections to the USSR Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies and the establishment of new political 
parties in Moscow may have been the main action in 
1988 and 1989, but by the summer of 1990, the standoff 
between Yel'tsin's Russia and the other republics ver- 
sus Gorbachev's decaying Soviet Union was more im- 
portant. “Saint Boris of Holy Russia” was facing off 
against “Comrade Gorbachev of the Marxist Soviet Un- 
ion.’ This new political configuration really owed much 
to the changing views of some of the Russian liberals 
toward empire and national self-determination. 

This new approach to Russian nationalism, of 
course, did not originate with the liberals. Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn made it part of the program he proposed 
in his “Letter to the Soviet Leaders” in 1973. He called 
for letting the republics secede. How widely his view is 
shared in Russian conservative and populist circles is 
not clear. It certainly has not been one of their slogans, 
but if it can win support among their ranks, that too is a 
positive sign. 

Viewing the failed coup in the longer historical per- 
spective should provide many additional insights. It 
could prove enlightening to review all of those political 
movements and parties that Trotsky condemned to the 
“dustbin of history” as the Bolsheviks took charge of the 
Petrograd Soviet on the day of the October coup in 
1917. How many of them will crawl back out of the dust- 
bin? To what degree has the social structure of the Sovi- 
et Union changed so that some or all of them will no 
longer be relevant? Will the Mensheviks return as mod- 
ern European Social Democrats? Will the Social Revo- 
lutionaries return as the “kolkhozniki’ party? E. H. Carr 
was too quick to dismiss the “might have beens” of the 
Russian Revolution. Some of them still might “be” or 
“become.” 


Future Political Dynamics 


All three of the foregoing perspectives have implica- 
tions for assessing probable future developments in 
the Soviet politics. The context of the immediate for the 
coup raises questions about the present balance of po- 
litical forces and the prospects for coalitions of groups 
that want to begin constructing successor systems or a 
successor system. The perestroyka context forces us 
to think about both political development and political 
decay in the decade ahead. The longer historical per- 
spective offers clues about both continuities and basic 
changes in the future. 

At previous periods of crisis in Soviet politics in the 
years since World War Il—particularly during times 
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of political succession—analysis of future dynamics 
has depended on two mutually compatible paradigms. 
First, the totalitarian model was the paradigm in ques- 
tion after Stalin's death. For many analysts, it retained 
utility as a reference for judging just how much change 
had occurred. Second, most analysts based much of 
their forecasting on what we understood about the dy- 
namics of the Communist party. 

Today, | would argue that for a time the totalitarian 
model still has some utility in understanding, not only 
what Yel'tsin in particular has tried to do, but also what 
many reformers are attempting. They are still struggling 
with the wreckage of totalitarian institutions. Yel'tsin 
struck hard at the party apparatus, the KGB, and the 
economic-planning apparatus. He has also begun 
some drastic steps in dismantling the Soviet military's 
position in the non-Russian republics. Yet, both the 
coup leaders’ attempt to rescue some of the old system 
and Yel’tsin’s swift actions against the key central insti- 
tutions of the old system are evidence of the resilience 
of some parts of the totalitarian structure. Despite six 
years of perestroyka, several of the six features of the 
totalitarian system were left basically unchanged.’ Two 
of them, ideology and control of the media, suffered al- 
most complete destruction before the coup. The party 
was decaying, but the apparatus was still extant, even if 
greatly weakened. The military was rotting from the bot- 
tom up but was still strong enough at the top to wrestle 
away initiative on reform from the Supreme Soviet. The 
KGB was the least decayed, although its health clearly 
was not good. Perhaps most important, the command 
economic apparatus still existed and successfully 
blocked extensive privatization and the creation of a 
market system. 

For the next year or so, both politics at the center and 
politics in the republics will be concerned with disman- 
tling these residual institutions of the old system. 
Throughout 1988 and 1989, both the center and the re- 
publics struggled with defining “economic sovereign- 
ty” for the republics. Some of the republic officials 
viewed this not as a chance to create private property 
and markets within their republics but merely as trans- 
ferring central planning to the government of the repub- 
lics. To the extent that approach survives in the next 
year, there will be support for some of the old system's 
institutions. 

Although Marxist-Leninist ideology has been dis- 
credited, residual aspects of it will remain troublesome 
for quite some time. The popular internalization of some 
of its values and ideas about social and economic or- 
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ganization have been noted in public-opinion polls. Ev- 
eryone wants economic improvement, but not every- 
one has abandoned the idea that socialism offers the 
most equitable economic order. Nor is the enthusiasm 
for a market economy as widespread as the reformers 
desire. Nostalgia for the Brezhnev period is frequently 
reported by journalists and public-opinion samplings. 

The point of these observations is that understanding 
the future of politics in the territories of the old Soviet 
Union still requires a grasp of the dynamics and institu- 
tions of the old system. 

At the same time, we will need a set of analytical con- 
cepts which have heretofore not been applied very dili- 
gently to Soviet politics. The most promising set of such 
concepts, in my view, is to be found in the political SCi- 
ence literature on “political development.” Perhaps 
equally important as an antidote to wishful thinking will 
be the literature on theories of democracy. 

| mention theories of democracy because there has 
been a tendency to believe in an inchoate “pluralism” in 
the Soviet Union that would lead, if not to democracy, 
then to what Robert Dahl has called “polyarchy.” It 
strikes me as imperative that we clarify precisely what 
we mean when we talk about the prospects for plural- 
ism, liberalism, or democracy either in the Soviet Union 
or in the successor-states there. If the coup tells us any- 
thing, it suggests that evolution toward democracy had 
not been occurring. What we are seeing is the collapse 
of the old system. It remains an open question whether 
liberal democracy can take root, and we must be clear 
about the essential preconditions for it and what struc- 
tural and legal arrangements must exist to constitute It 
before answering the question of its prospects in the 
Soviet Union. 

Political development theory, of course, is con- 
cerned with political change and transitions, not just to 
democracy but to other forms of government as well. 
Sometimes the result has been “praetorianism” and va- 
rieties of authoritarianism, including the totalitarian vari- 
ant. Western students of political development, quite 
naturally, have put the emphasis on how democracies 
come to be. And they inevitably have had to come to 
grips with state-building. They have also asked a lot of 
questions about the relationship between politics and 
markets. These are the key questions we must answer 
about the future of Soviet politics. 

No matter what set of tools we choose, we are not go- 
ing to be able to predict the course of Soviet politics. 
Political leaders are humans with the capacity to make 
choices. Their inherent free will makes them unpredict- 
able. We can, however, use analytical concepts to ap- 
preciate the nature and range of choices political lead- 
ers have. And if we apply them appropriately, we 
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should be able to anticipate some of the consequences 
of the choices they do make. We will do well if we 
achieve that much in anticipating the future. 

In judging the coup and its meaning for the future of 
Soviet politics, again Huntington's distinction between 
political development and political decay has much to 
recommend it as a point of departure. The coup ap- 
pears to mark a point from which acceleration in the 
process of decay has occurred. Political development 
has only marginally begun. Building new institutions 
that underpin strong states may be possible after the 
coup in a way that it was not previously. Where new in- 
stitutions are built that can accommodate the growing 
demand for political and economic participation, politi- 
cal stability and possibly “‘polyarchy” will follow. In oth- 
er words, reasonably strong state institutions will have 
to precede the emergence of liberal democracy. Some 
republics may resort to praetorian rule. Many of the ef- 
forts at institutionalization will prove transitory. The 
post-coup deal worked out for a state council that can 
hold a number of the republics loosely together is al- 
most certain to prove temporary. The same is true for 
several of the republic governments. 

Finally, we should remember that about two decades 
ago, Robert C. Tucker made a plea that students of So- 
viet politics pay attention to the concept of “political cul- 
ture.” It is all the more relevant today, although applying 
the concept has proven difficult, not only in the Soviet 
Union but also in other states. It does appear, however, 
to play a large role in determining political behavior 
from state to state even when most other variables are 
essentially held constant. Today we can no longer 
speak of a Soviet political culture. We must deal with a 


large number of ethnically and regionally based politi- 
cal cultures in the various republics and autonomous 
regions. If we ignore them, we could be in for some nas- 
ty surprises about future developments. 


Conclusion 


Is the abortive coup a fundamental turning point in 
Soviet politics? It looks that way. Whether we view it in 
the closest and most immediate perspective, or as a 
logical consequence of the dynamics of six years of 
perestroyka, or in historical perspective, looking back 
not only decades but even a few centuries, it appears to 
be a critical marker. Yet, it is too early to be absolutely 
sure. The kaleidoscope of events in the Soviet Union 
over the past few years has been so great that it is easy 
to misjudge the significance of any single event. Like 
Kornilov’s coup in 1917, it could turn out to be a mere 
footnote as other events overtake it and render its ap- 
parent significance exaggerated. 

As of a few weeks after the event, however, it seems 
unlikely to fade into a footnote. It has catalyzed so many 
actions in its immediate aftermath that it seems bound 
to remain a critical historical marker. The indepen- 
dence of the Baltic republics, the dissolution of the 
Communist party, the actions to transform the KGB and 
the military, and the formal action by the Congress of 
People's Deputies for all practical purposes to dissolve 
itself have so basically changed the political topogra- 
phy of the old Soviet Union that imagining more mo- 
mentous change in such a short period is difficult. His- 
tory, however, has played some strange tricks on us, 
and undoubtedly it will do so again. 
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Russia was known by those who knew it best to 
have been always in fact democratic at heart, in 
all the vital habits of her thought, in all the inti- 
mate relationships of her people that spoke their 
natural instinct, their habitual attitude towards 
life. 


—Woodrow Wilson, April 2, 1917. 


In building the so-called radiant future, we have 
been to hell and back, as they say. . . . But we 
have still had the strength to stop, and then begin 
the process of a most difficult ascent to normal life. 


—Boris Yel’tsin, September 11, 1991. 


THE events that followed the failed Soviet coup d'etat of 
August 19-21, 1991—namely, the end of communist 
rule and the dissolution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics into sovereign national states—have been 
characterized by George F. Kennan and others as per- 
haps the most important in a thousand years of Russian 
history. Soviet commentators have compared the end 
of the Bolshevik “experiment” (191 7-91) with the lifting 
of the Tatar yoke (1240-1480) and Russia's emergence 
from the Time of Troubles (1598-1613). 

The drama of August 1991 marked a significant (al- 
though perhaps not the final) climax of the fourth Rus- 
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sian revolution of this century: a democratic, anti-totali- 
tarian surge from below that, transcending fitful at- 
tempts at reform from above, withstood and (in Russia, 
Ukraine, the Baltic states, Moldova, and Armenia) over- 
came the resistance of the Communist establishment. 
While the origins of this democratic wave can be traced 
back through the “dissidents” of the 1960's to deep his- 
torical roots, its amplitude began to attract world atten- 
tion with the partly free elections to the first USSR Con- 
gress of People's Deputies in March 1989. It was then 
that millions of voters in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, the 
Baltic republics, and elsewhere rejected official Com- 
munist candidates in favor of democrats and indepen- 
dents (Boris Yel’tsin won an 80 percent majority for the all- 
Moscow seat). Freer elections a year later for republic 
and local offices strengthened democratic forces: non- 
Communist governments emerged in 6 of the 15 Soviet 
republics, and the Communist organizations in Russia 
and Ukraine began to split. Last June 12, Yel'tsin was 
elected Russian president, over five other candidates, 
with a majority of 57 percent, thereby attaining a legitima- 
cy that no Communist leader had ever enjoyed and that 
proved crucial in repelling the August coup. 


Rectifying the Past 


As the Puritans evoked the judges and prophets of 
the Old Testament, the French revolutionaries recalled 
the Roman Republic, and Lenin assumed the mantle of 
the Jacobins, a high degree of historical conscious- 
ness has informed the fourth Russian revolution. This 
was apparent both in its hours of triumph and in its 
antecedents: 


e In taking such actions as removing Lenin statues, 
restoring the name of St. Petersburg, and enacting a 
Declaration of Human Rights and Freedoms, the fourth 
revolution pronounced clear historical judgment on its 
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three predecessors. It expressly repudiated the Lenin- 
Trotsky coup of October 25, 1917, hitherto officially la- 
beled the Great October Socialist Revolution. In doing 
so, it implicitly reaffirmed the democratic values that 
had animated the first two revolutions: the one in 1905, 
which gave Russia a semi-constitutional regime, in- 
cluding an elected parliament (the State Duma); and 
the one in February [O.S.] 1917, which overthrew tsar- 
ism and briefly made Russia (in Lenin’s words) ‘the 
freest country in the world.” President Wilson and other 
contemporaries hailed the February Revolution as the 
culmination of a century-long struggle against autocra- 
cy, Originally inspired by the libertarian ideals of the 
American and French revolutions. Indeed, the first of 
Russia's democrats, Aleksandr Radishchev, exiled by 
Catherine II, composed an ode to George Washington: 
the greatest of them, Aleksandr Herzen, warned in 
1867 that socialism without liberty would degenerate 
into “autocratic communism.” 

e InJune 1917, the issues at stake—national unity or 
Class war, fidelity to the Western allies or capitulation to 
imperial Germany—had been epitomized in a dramatic 
debate at the first All-Russian Congress of Soviets be- 
tween Lenin, who evoked the French Convention of 
1792, and Alexander Kerensky, who warned against 
terror and dictatorship. The alternatives of August 
1991—freedom or empire, the great antinomy of Rus- 
sian history identified by the liberal historians Vasiliy 
Klyuchevskiy and Pavel Milyukov early in this cen- 
tury—were similarly prefigured at the first Congress of 
People’s Deputies (May 25—June 9, 1989). In nationally 
televised debates, Andrey Sakharov, the historian Yuriy 
Afanas’yev, Olympic weightlifter Yuriy Viasov, and oth- 
ers challenged the Communist party, the KGB, and the 
military establishment in the name of liberal democra- 

| cy. The xenophobic Russian writer Valentin Rasputin 

| contemptuously compared them with the moderate 

| leaders of March 1917, the “Kerenskys, Milyukovs, 
Guchkovs, Chkheidzes.” Rasputin then deliberately re- 
peated the famous words uttered by the tsarist premier 
of 1906-11 and champion of.“‘Russia one and indivis- 
ible,” Petr Stolypin: “You, gentlemen, need great 
upheavals—we need a great Russia!” 

Rasputin and fellow xenophobes later joined General 
Valentin Varennikov, war-industry ‘tsar’ Oleg Ba- 
klanov and other future coup leaders in two notorious 


‘The Stolypin agrarian reforms won considerable respect, but as a 
result of his actions in dissolving the liberal, popularly elected Second Duma, 
the adjectival form of his name entered the Russian language in two other 
expressions: “Stolypin railcars,’ used to convoy political prisoners to Siberia, 
and “Stolypin neckties,” a reference to the hangings decreed by field 
courts-martial under his authority. 


public appeals: a demand on December 19, 1990, that 
Gorbachev impose martial law (a move apparently in- 
tended as the signal for a planned crackdown, one that 
was averted by Eduard Shevardnadze’s warning 
against dictatorship the next day); and the ‘Word to the 
People’ of July 23, 1991, an open call for a coup 
against Gorbachev. Marshal Sergey Akhromeyev, who 
shot himself after the coup failed, had vigorously joined 
in the ugly attacks on Sakharov at the first Congress; 
weeks before the coup, he barred publication of an 
anti-Stalinist study of Soviet readiness for World War II. 

e The swift historical judgment rendered on the Le- 
ninist experiment after the coup was a direct result of a 
tidal wave of historical revelations under g/asnost’. A 
limited exercise at first, the process of restoring histori- 
cal truth began to escape from party control after Octo- 
ber 1987, when Yel'tsin angered Gorbachev by raising 
a score of objections to the latter’s draft report on the 
70th anniversary of Lenin's coup. While condemning 
Stalin’s crimes as “unforgivable,” the report spoke of 
mere “thousands” of victims and included a lengthy 
defense of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. 

Even this compromise failed to satisfy the party hard 
core, which responded, under the byline of Nina An- 
dreyeva, a Leningrad chemistry teacher, that “We Will 
Not Renounce Our Principles!” The three weeks of offi- 
cial silence (March 13—April 5, 1988) that followed the 
appearance of this Stalinist manifesto in Sovetskaya 
Rossiya dramatized the fragility of perestroyka, and 
spurred democrats to act on their own. Thenceforth, of- 
ficial disclosures from “above,” mostly under the aegis 
of Aleksandr Yakovlev, barely kept pace with a mass 
movement for historical justice, led by non-Communist 
intellectuals, liberal journalists, and former political 
prisoners. The movement took organized form in the 
“Memorial” society, with branches throughout the 
country. These historical crusaders not only wrote arti- 
cles and published documents; from Minsk to Maga- 
dan, they began to unearth the mass graves of Stalin’s 
victims and to locate surviving witnesses to decades of 
crimes against humanity. In the course of 1988 (en- 
couraged in part by President Reagan's visit to Mos- 
cow and the cessation of jamming of Western broaa- 
casts), the fear that had gripped millions of Soviet 
citizens for decades began to yield to measured hopes 
for real change. 

In the first half of 1989, the demands for historical jus- 
tice moved decisively past ‘“de-Stalinization” to ad- 
dress Lenin's legacy. Three articles by Boris Vasiliyev 
in Izvestiya of January 16-18 spotlighted a fateful turn- 
ing point—January 18, 1918, when Lenin forcibly dis- 
solved the All-Russian Constituent Assembly that had 
been elected after his coup by 45 million voters (27 mil- 
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lion of whom voted for democratic socialists; only 10 
million, for the Bolsheviks). Amid rising grass roots 
cries of “Back to February!” the first USSR Congress of 
People’s Deputies (a third of whose members had been 
competitively elected, for the first time since the Con- 
stituent Assembly) stimulated publication in the Soviet 
Union of both Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn's Gulag Archi- 
pelago and Vasiliy Grossman's Forever Flowing, with 
its powerful indictment of Lenin. On the bicentennial of 
the French Revolution in July 1989, Yakovlev re- 
nounced the Marxist-Leninist credo that saw violence 
as a “midwife” of social change. Afanas’yev, a co- 
chairman with Sakharov and Yel’tsin of the Interre- 
gional Group of democratic-minded deputies, chal- 
lenged the legitimacy of Soviet rule: 


To give a legal foundation to a regime that was 
brought into being through bloodshed, with the aid of 
mass murders and crimes against humanity, is only 
possible by resorting to falsification and lies—as has 
been done up till now. It must be admitted that the 
whole of Soviet history is not fit to serve as a legal ba- 
sis for the Soviet regime. 


Despite Russian nationalist cries of “Russophobia”’ 
and repeated efforts to muzzle liberal media, the tide of 
historical revelations continued to rise, encompassing 
thousands of particular truths about virtually every sig- 
nificant episode of Soviet history. Spurred on by the 
revolutions in Eastern Europe, the continuous “decon- 
struction” of official mythology energized democrats 
while shaming the dwindling ranks of regime loyalists. 
In 1990, several journals began serializing the memoirs 
of Kerensky and of General Anton Denikin, the leading 
White commander of the Civil War; both memoirs dis- 
cussed, as a matter of fact, the imperial German subsi- 
dy (40 million gold marks) paid to Lenin's Bolsheviks 
between 1915 and July 1918. The elections of 1990 
sent former political prisoners into the parliaments of 
Russia, Ukraine, and other republics, where they imme- 
diately pressed for national sovereignty and radical re- 
forms. The early months of 1991 brought, inter alia, new 
confirmation of Lenin’s personal responsibility for the 
slaughter of the imperial family in July 1918, and strong 
democratic resistance to various mini-coups and coup 
rehearsals before the August showdown. 


From Thaw to Revolution 


The revival of historical memory and renewed strug- 
gle for freedom had, of course, begun three decades 
before Gorbachev's glasnost’. Three months after Sta- 
lin’s death in March 1953, news of the East German revolt 
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and rumors of a Kremlin amnesty set off a wave of strikes 
in forced labor camps at Vorkuta, Noril’sk, Karaganda, 
and elsewhere (Vorkuta miners again led the “radicals” in 
1989-91). The ensuing release of millions of political pris- 
oners, including a few surviving Old Bolsheviks, directly 
stimulated Khrushchev's “secret” anti-Stalin speech on 
February 23, 1956. Upon learning of the speech a week 
later, the poet Anna Akhmatova observed: “Now two Rus- 
sias will confront each other: those who ‘sat’ [in prisons 
and camps], and those who put them there.” 

The confrontation, which enveloped Soviet satrapies 
in Eastern Europe, lasted 35 years—or until the leader- 
ship generation that had helped to wage Stalin's terror, 
or profited from it, had largely passed from the scene. 
Tat'yana Tolstaya recently observed that after Khru- 
shchev’s speech, only a few simple-minded older peo- 
ple continued to believe in communism, while the lead- 
ers and most apparatchiki were total cynics anxious 
only to preserve their privileges. (Nevertheless, as re- 
cently as January 1990, a KGB department head did 
not hesitate, in an interview with the “patriotic” monthly 
Molodaya Gvardiya, to invoke The Proletarian Revolu- 
tion and the Renegade Kautsky, Lenin’s most repug- 
nant justification of mass terror.) 

The Hungarian Revolution of 1956, hailed at stormy 
rallies of Leningrad and Moscow university students, 
led Khrushchev to drop ‘‘de-Stalinization” for five years; 
Boris Pasternak was officially ostracized for Doctor 
Zhivago. But Khrushchev's second anti-Stalin cam- 
paign, after October 1961, brought more substantial 
disclosures and had greater political resonance, par- 
ticularly after Novyy Mir published Solzhenitsyn's One 
Day in the Life of lvan Denisovich in November 1962.* 

A neo-Stalinist restoration arrived on August 20, 
1968, with the invasion of Czechoslovakia, which Dr. 
lvan Svitak and others in Prague believed was directed 
primarily against the Russian intelligentsia. The months 
and months of tank maneuvers across Poland, Ukraine, 
and Belorussia, before and after August, helped pro- 
voke an economic crisis in 1969—70 that—just as the 
demographic toll of the Stalin era began to shrink the 
work force—marked the end of extensive Soviet 
growth. The popular motto thereafter was: “We pretend 
to work; they pretend to pay us.” 

With the seizure of Prague, an ice age descended on 
Soviet historical studies. The “gray cardinal” of party 
ideology, Mikhail Suslov, censored even the “com- 
plete” edition of Lenin’s works. However, the new repres- 


Even after Khrushchey's fall, the Moscow intelligentsia managed to 
publish such illuminating works as Eduard Burdzhalov’s history of the 
February Revolution and (with a few cuts) Mikhail Bulgakov's The Master 
and Margarita, arguably the ultimate imaginative insight into Stalinist society. 


sion met resistance from a new democratic movement, 
led by Sakharov. Its legalistic strategies and nonviolent 
tactics enlisted international media in support of the 
“dissidents” and, ultimately, Western governments in 
support of “human rights.” It is now clear that among 
the educated Soviet elite, censorship, jamming, and 
other forms of repression never fully prevailed over the 
oppositional literature of samizdat and tamizdat and 
the Western radio stations that broadcast these works 
to millions, thus continuing the historical discussion. 

The disclosures of 1956-64 were not forgotten. 
When, for example, KGB chairman Vladimir Kryuchkov 
Officially reported in February 1990 that between 1930 
and 1953, exactly 3,778,564 Soviet citizens had been 
arrested and 786,098 had been executed for alleged 
“counterrevolutionary” crimes, the independent bi- 
weekly Argumenty i Fakty (circulation: 33 million) 
promptly recalled an earlier, previously unpublished 
report by the KGB to a party commission appointed by 
Khrushchev. According to that report, during the 
great purges alone—between January 1, 1935, and 
June 22, 1941—-some 19,840,000 persons had been 
arrested, 7 million had been shot, and most of the oth- 
ers had perished in the camps. 

The historical memory of the Soviet intelligentsia was 
by no means confined to the Khrushchev period or the 
Stalin era, as their media showed from 1988 on. Out of 
restricted library shelves, classified archives, family 
collections, and the personal recollections of survivors 
(often in their 80's or 90's), there came not only massive 
corroboration of Stalinist atrocities, but the early warn- 
ings against Leninist dictatorship by revered radicals 
(Georgiy Plekhanov, Viadimir Korolenko, Petr Kropot- 
kin, Rosa Luxemburg); the anti-revolutionary essays of 
Petr Struve, Nikolay Berdyayev, and other leaders of 
the pre-1914 intelligentsia; and the entire 19th-century 
political heritage, including distinguished liberals and 
moderate reformers, as well as ‘“Slavophiles” and radi- 
cal “Westernizers.’” Moreover, the Soviet elite dis- 
played an amazing familiarity with the work of Russian 
émigrés and Western scholars. Russian and Ukrainian 
journals, for example, were quick to serialize Robert 
Conquest’s The Great Terror and Harvest of Sorrow.? 

A myriad of other examples could be cited, more- 
over, in film as well as in prose. In August 1988, for ex- 
ample, a television documentary, “Risk II," showed 
shocking German footage of Soviet villagers in 1941 
burning red flags and Stalin portraits, and columns of 


3New materials published in other Soviet periodicals in turn enabled the 
author to update his works. New Soviet disclosures similiarly enriched Robert 
C. Tucker's masterful Stalin in Power: The Revolution from Above, 
1928-41. 
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Red Army soldiers surrendering to the Wehrmacht. 
Permanent Civil War 


The panorama of Soviet history that emerged vividly 
from these thousands of personal and documentary 
disclosures bore little resemblance to Stalin’s Short 
Course, Trotsky’s sophistries, neo-Leninist apologetics 
that ranked Stalin with Cromwell and Napoleon, intel- 
lectual paeans to the Finland Station, or the fairy tales 
purveyed by Beatrice and Sidney Webb (Soviet Russia: 
A New Civilization), Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
(Mission to Moscow), and Lillian Hellman (in her script 
for the movie “North Star’). Nor did the emerging au- 
thentic history of the Soviet travail confirm either old racist 
prejudices that identified the Russian people with their 
Mongol conquerors or classified them as untermenschen 
(born slaves) or the long-fashionable notions that the dis- 
paraging apercus of the Marquis de Custine in 1839 rep- 
resented the last word on Russian society. 

The emerging history accepted pre-1914 Rus- 
sia—the Russia of Chekhov and Chaliapin—at face 
value: i.€., aS portrayed in its own rich literature, in 
countless volumes of memoirs, contemporary journal- 
istic accounts, and the standard (i.e., non-Bolshevik) 
histories by Klyuchevskiy, Milyukov, George Ver- 
nadsky, Michael Karpovich, Marc Raeff, and others. 
This was a dynamic, highly complex society. In many 
ways, the Russia of 1914 was still several decades “‘be- 
hind” its western neighbors, but it had been “catching 
up,’ despite contradictions that were obvious to all: no- 
tably, between rapid economic modernization and a 
brilliant Cosmopolitan culture, on the one hand, and 
—on the other—a backward rural population and 
antiquated political structures that had only been partly 
reformed. The overwhelming Soviet nostalgia, even be- 
fore glasnost’, for this “silver age” is not difficult to un- 
derstand. Academician Dmitriy Likhachev has re- 
marked that compared with his later experiences, 
which included years in the Solovetskiy Island labor 
camps and blockaded Leningrad, his boyhood in old 
St. Petersburg (described by his schoolmate Vladimir 
Nabokov in Speak, Memory) was “paradise.” 

As most contemporaries recognized, the primary 
cause of Russia's tragic detour from “normal” patterns 
of European development was the “cursed war of 
1914,” the first “total war.” (It ended four dynasties; 
spawned Bolshevism, Fascism, and Nazism; demoral- 
ized republican France for decades; and seriously 
weakened the British Empire.) More than the ineptitude 
of Nicholas II, it was the German eastern offensive of 
1915 (overrunning Poland and Lithuania), the pyrrhic 
Russian counteroffensive of 1916, and the 1916 military 


The Fourth Russian Revolution 


in Sot Me 
The first three Russian revolutions: at top, unrest dur- 
ing the 1905 revolution in Moscow; in the middle, a 
scene from February 1917 in Petrograd; and, at bot- 
tom, a column of soldiers demonstrate in Moscow un- 
der the banner “Communism” in October 1917. 


BS: 


—Novosti from Sovfoto. 
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callup of reservists—including peasant heads of 
household (which accelerated inflation and urban 
shortages of food and fuel)—that brought on the Febru- 
ary Revolution. The capture of Riga by the advancing 
German armies on September 3, 1917, directly precipi- 
tated General Lavr Kornilov’s attempted coup that soon 
left moderate and democratic forces—already divided 
over the war—defenseless against the Bolsheviks. 

“Turn your guns against your officers” had been Len- 
in's first reaction to the outbreak of war in 1914, refined 
a few days later into the formula “Turn the imperialist 
war into a civil war,” which he succeeded in implement- 
ing in 1918. The history of the Soviet dictatorship is, in 
essence, a history of permanent civil war—‘class 
struggle” conducted as a matter of policy by Lenin, Sta- 
lin, and their heirs against the active opposition and/or 
passive resistance of the peoples and authentic lead- 
ers of Russia, Ukraine, and all the other nations of the 
empire without exception, none of whom ever accept- 
ed Bolshevik rule except under extreme duress. 

At almost every critical point over the course of seven 
decades, that war was conducted on the basis of faulty 
intellectual, as well as dubious moral, premises. Urging 
an armed uprising in September-October 1917, Lenin 
with fanatical certainty argued that it would spark a 
world revolution and that the country already supported 
the Bolsheviks; Lev Kamenev and others told him flatly 
that there would be no world revolution but that a coup 
would surely lead to civil war. Until the very brink of di- 
saster in March 1921, when Kronstadt sailors, Tambov 
peasants, and Petrograd workers had risen against 
him, Lenin clung to the class-war economics of “war 
communism’; his 1919 party platform, embodying those 
principles—to which (as Gavriil Popov has shown) Stalin 
remained remarkably true—was not replaced until 1961. 

Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP) came too late to 
prevent nationwide famine and a typhus epidemic. Mil- 
lions of lives were saved by Herbert Hoover's American 
Relief Administration, which Kamenev, acting premier 
after Lenin's stroke, welcomed to the country. (Lenin 
had issued a futile appeal to the “world proletariat” for 
aid.) Moreover, the limited economic liberalization was 
accompanied by new political repressions (a violent 
campaign against organized religion, a crackdown on 
dissidence in party ranks, a show trial of Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries [who had been inactive since 1919], the ex- 
pulsion from the country of prominent intellectuals, 
“Bolshevization” of schools and libraries, etc.). 

During Stalin's “secret” tour of Siberia in January 
1928, which ended the NEP (his speeches and tele- 
grams, along with local dissents, were not published 
until 1991), he predicted that criminal prosecution of 
peasants for “speculation” would “triple” grain deliver- 
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ies and that collectivization (i.e., the restoration of serf- 
dom) would swiftly bring a modernized agriculture that 
would generate massive grain exports. Economists like 
Nikolay Kondrat'yev, agronomists like Aleksandr 
Chayanovy, and all sorts of Communists (Sergey Syr- 
tsov, V. V. “Soso” Lominadze, Aleksey Smirnov, Moisey 
Frumkin, etc.) knew better and said so. Martemyan 
Ryutin branded Stalin the “evil genius of the revolution” 
and called for his removal. In the event, Stalin's brutal 
policies dealt Soviet agriculture and animal husbandry 
a blow from which they have yet to recover.4 

The breakneck pace at which Stalin forced industrial- 
ization, raising the targets of the first five-year plan sev- 
eral times, produced meager results. None of the origi- 
nal five-year plans was ever fulfilled. Between 1928 and 
1941, Soviet national income (largely produced by con- 
victs and serfs) is now estimated by liberal economists 
to have increased by a mere 50 percent, rather than 
fivefold, as officially claimed until recently. 

Stalin's foreign adventures likewise led to one deba- 
cle after another. Most disastrous, of course, was his 
abiding infatuation with Hitler. In the summer of 1941, a 
desperate Stalin begged Roosevelt and Churchill to 
send American and British troops to the Russian front: 
by September, he was making secret overtures to Ber- 
lin for a “second Brest-Litovsk” capitulation. Two thou- 
sand aircraft delivered by the Allies helped stop the 
Wehrmacht at the gates of Moscow: massive Lena- 
Lease aid enabled the Red Army to hold at Stalingrad 
and take the offensive in 1943. Stalin's postwar con- 
quests, which alienated all the peoples involved and 
provoked their neighbors to “cold war’ resistance, 
have now virtually all been—or are being—disgorged. 

Stalin's final error was to imagine that he could al- 
ways act as he had in 1937: imprisoning the wives of 
Politburo members, threatening in October 1952 to re- 
place his old gang (Vyacheslav Molotov, Anastas Miko- 
yan, Kliment Voroshilov, et al.) with junior Stalinists 
like Leonid Brezhnev and Suslov. In mid-February 
1953, however, secret police chief Lavrentiy Beria, re- 
luctant to follow his predecessors Nikolay Yezhov and 
Genrikh Yagoda to oblivion, arrested Stalin's longtime 
chef de cabinet and chief of personal security; Stalin’s 
personal physician was already being held in the case 
of the alleged “doctors’ plot.” On the night of March 1, 
at Stalin's Kuntsevo dacha, Beria stood over his mas- 
ter's stricken body and assured retainers that no doc- 
tors need be called: “Comrade Stalin’s in a deep 
sleep." Georgiy Malenkov (a colleague of Yezhov's in 
the 1930's) agreed. 

The next morning, Khrushchev did call doctors, 
some of whom applied leeches to the erstwhile “‘cory- 
phaeus of science,” but to no avail. Nor were Khru- 
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shchev's attempts to revive “Leninism” successful. His 
follies included new anti-religious Campaigns and the 
merger of villages into ‘agro-cities,” as well as con- 
struction of the Berlin Wall, the Cuban missile Crisis, 
and conflict with China. Among Soviet citizens, his 
promises to overtake the United States in per capita 
meat and milk consumption, and to build “commu- 
nism" by 1980, soon became the subject of bitter jokes. 

His successor, Brezhnev, awarded himself medals, 
stoked the arms race, magnified pollution, indulged 
corruption, and blundered into Afghanistan. The old 
guard managed to hold back change until Brezhnev 
and his cronies (Suslov, Dmitriy Ustinov, Yuriy Andro- 
pov, and Konstantin Chernenko) had enjoyed the best 
of Soviet medical care and huge state funerals at which 
only the widows wept. 

Beneath the surface of conformity, however, the So- 
viet peoples lived their own moral lives. Throughout this 
shameful period, the bard Vladimir Vyssotskiy sang of 
Russia’s wounded souls and humble hopes; and, as it 
ended, Shevardnadze allocated Georgian television 
funds to film an anti-totalitarian classic, Tengiz Abdu- 
ladze's Repentance. 


Balance Sheet of Terror 


The human toll exacted by the great “experiment” was 
staggering. As Lenin had promised, it decimated entire 
social classes, the very classes that had Spurred Rus- 
sia's modernization: aristocracy and gentry, merchants 
and artisans, peasant proprietors, the intelligentsia 
above all. The figure of 67 million seems to be emerging 
as a conservative consensus estimate of the total casu- 
alties,° but no such total can ever convey the meaning 
of the individual human losses, from Andrey Shingarev 
and Fedor Kokoshkin, the liberal ministers murdered in 
their hospital beds by Red Guards in January 1918, to 
Anatoliy Marchenko, the eloquent worker-dissident 
who died in a labor-camp hunger strike in December 
1986 (a martyrdom that prompted Gorbachev's release 
of Sakharov from exile). In a recent appeal for civic 
peace and ethnic tolerance,® Elena Bonner evoked the 
history of the USSR known in every household: 
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“Even its modest Capacity to provide city-dwellers with subsistence 
levels of food was largely due to the “private plots” and other concessions 
extracted from Stalin by the moderate Politburo majority, with whom he 
had to contend during his political “mid-life crisis” (1932-34). 

°By the main categories, 20 million between 1914 and 1922, only 1.5 
million attributable to the battlefields of World War |, the rest to civil war, terror, 
and famine produced by “War Communism”: 10 million, by Stalin's 
estimate, in the collectivization of agriculture; perhaps as many in the Great 
Terror; 27 million in World War II. 

*/zvestiya (Moscow), Aug. 29, 1991. 
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Elena Bonner and Andrey Sakharov in Moscow. 


—AP/Wide World. 


Leaf through your family albums. Gather in the kitch- 
en and, with tea, remember your aunts and uncles, 
your cousins, your neighbors in town and country. 
Will you find in our country even a single family that 
did not lose an uncle or grandfather somewhere on 
the Yenisey? Among whom there was no “dekulakiza- 
tion”? Among whom a mother’s brother or sister did 
not perish in the White or the Red Army? Among 
whom nobody was arrested in 1920, 1923, 1929, 
1933, 1935, 1937, 1940? If you find such a family, 
then surely someone fell in the battle for some “un- 
known hill’—a brother, father, or sister. You lost no- 
body? Then someone went to Kolyma after a severe 
Captivity. . . . In every family there is someone for 
whom, if not you, then your mother or grandmother 
wept. 


In every family, indeed. On November 28, 1990, in 
the midst of his attempted appeasement of the hara- 
liners, Gorbachev, the quintessential “new Soviet 
man,” spoke for the first time of his own family 
—and indirectly explained, perhaps, his persistent re- 
luctance to endorse the old-style crackdown that the 
hard-liners demanded: 


Take my two grandfathers. One was convicted for 
failing to fulfill the sowing plan, though this was be- 
cause half the family had died of starvation. They 
sent him to Irkutsk to cut timber, leaving behind this 


tormented family, half of which had perished in 1933. 

And my other grandfather, a collective-farm orga- 
nizer . . . . He was also imprisoned, tortured for 14 
months and interrogated, and he confessed to things 
he had not done and so on. Well, thank God, he sur- 
vived. But | lived in that plague house, that house of 
an “enemy of the people” that no one, not even rela- 
tives, dared enter. . . . 


In captivity in the presidential dacha at Foros last Au- 
gust, Gorbachev's wife Raisa Maksimovna (who also 
lost a grandfather to Stalinism) tried to care for her 
daughter, son-in-law, and little granddaughter, but could 
not sleep. According to Ivan Silayev, who came to free 
them, she had been haunted by thoughts of Nicholas and 
Alexandra Romanov, their hemophiliac son, and four 
daughters, murdered in July 1918 in Ekaterinburg. Eka- 
terinburg—for a time called Sverdlovsk under the Soviet 
regime—was the home town of the Gorbachevs’ princi- 
pal redeemer, Boris Nikolayevich Yel'tsin. 


A Journey Resumed 


It is far easier to enumerate the difficulties facing the 
peoples of the former USSR in their efforts to re-create 
“normal” societies than it is to predict precisely how 
they may finally (as did Germany, Italy, and Spain) se- 
Cure democratic institutions, develop thriving modern 
economies, and achieve West European standards of 
education, public health, and environmental safety. 
The tasks ahead are daunting; in many respects, the 
Soviet peoples start now from ‘year zero” or close to it. 
Analyzing their difficulties, and all the twists and turns 
along the way, will Surely occupy substantial intellectu- 
al industries, in the post-Soviet capitals and abroad, for 
decades to come. 

The miracle, however, has already occurred. How 
was it, after all, that peoples so long oppressed and 
humiliated found the strength to rise again, and the wit 
to do so without provoking violence? And how many 
dared predict that the most murderous regime in mod- 
ern history would, after the passing of its founding gen- 
erations, gradually begin to flinch at the prospect of 
shedding further blood and, ultimately, collapse within 
72 hours? 

In seeking clues to the answers, some may wish to 
examine nuclear-weapons balances; others, computer 
printouts of economic projections. Russians, and those 
who know them, need look no farther than the authentic 
history of the three previous revolutions—and the 
unique heritage of Pushkin and Herzen, Tolstoy and 
Dostoyevsky. 
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The Deconstruction of the USSR and the 
Search for a Post-Soviet Community 


Mark R. Beissinger 
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THERE is great irony in the fact that the events that set in 
motion the final collapse of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics began only two days before a treaty consti- 
tuting a renewed and thoroughly revamped USSR was 
to be signed. Yet, behind this circumstance lurks the 
broader meaning of the extraordinary events of August 
1991, as well as the dilemmas unleashed by the inau- 
guration of the long-awaited post-Soviet era. 

The August coup must be understood primarily as a 
nationalities crisis—indeed, the final nationalities crisis 
of a decaying and exhausted political order. The im- 
pending dissolution of the USSR had been visible for 
years, although some persisted in denying its possi- 
bility.' The main issues confronting the USSR were not 
whether a breakup would occur, but rather when it 
would occur, under what circumstances, and how far it 
would proceed. Rather than causing the disintegration 
of the USSR, the events of August merely furnished the 
setting in which that disintegration transpired, provid- 
ing a cathartic end to an empire whose legitimating 
myth had long been punctured, whose institutions were 
crumbling, and which was clearly headed toward col- 
lapse in any case.@ 

“The Soviet Union is finished,” Arkadiy Murashov, 
one of the leaders of Democratic Russia, told journalists 
in early September as the USSR Congress of People’s 
Deputies voted itself into retirement.? Yet, no sooner 
had the patient been pronounced dead than new at- 
tempts were being made to resuscitate him. Indeed, 
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the persistence of the search for some form of supra- 
national community that transcends empire is striking. 

This essay examines the collapse of the USSR and 
the viability of current attempts to revive some form of 
transnational community among the USSR’s former re- 
publics. Based on experience elsewhere in the world, it 
analyzes the challenges that are likely to be presented 
by alternative approaches to constituting a nonimperi- 
al, post-Soviet community, as well as the more lasting 
legacies that the specific circumstances of the decon- 
struction of the Soviet Union are likely to leave for the fu- 
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'The most vocal of those who refused to admit the prospect of a 
breakup was Jerry Hough, who only several months before the events of 
August wrote that “the assumption that the Soviet Union is now 
revolutionary—and that it may even be disintegrating as a 
country—contradicts all that we know about revolution and national 
integration” and was “based on the least comparative perspective.” Hough 
argued that nationalist unrest had been unleashed by Mikhail Gorbachev 
as part of a conscious plan to consolidate his personal power, and that 
secessions in general are rarely successful endeavors. “The most 
rebellious republics,” Hough maintained, “may not formally recognize Soviet 
hegemony, but. . . they will de facto remain part of the country.” Jerry F. 
Hough, “Understanding Gorbachev: The Importance of Politics,” Soviet 
Economy (Washington, DG), No. 2, 1991, pp. 102, 106. Four weeks after 
the coup, Hough continued to maintain that “the Soviet Union is not breaking 
up (except, maybe, in the Baltics—2 percent of the Soviet 
population—and not necessarily there), and that Gorbachev had “achieved 
the increase in power towards which he had been working for the past 
year—but in stronger form than he hoped.” Politics of Soviet Economic Reform 
(Durham, NC), Sept. 15, 1991, p. 1. 

Several years ago, Lubomyr Hajda and | argued that Gorbachev ought 
to follow a policy of “selective dismemberment" of the country—that is, 
allowing the Baltic republics, Moldova, and the Transcaucasian republics 
to leave, while seeking to negotiate some type of new political arrangement 
with the remainder of the country. It is arguable that had Gorbachev 
moved more quickly to assuage those Soviet nations that sought independent 
statehood, the crises he now confronts might not have been as deep nor 
as potentially dangerous to international stability as those unleashed by the 
August coup. See Mark Beissinger and Lubomyr Hajda, “Nationalism and 
Reform in Soviet Politics,” in Lubomyr Hajda and Mark Beissinger, Eds., The 
Nationalities Factor in Soviet Politics and Society, Boulder, CO, Westview 
1990, p. 320 

’Associated Press, Sept. 5, 1991. 
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ture politics of what used to be the USSR. 
The Empire’s Last Gasp 


In construing the politics of the post-Soviet world, we 
would be wise to heed de Tocqueville's advice with re- 
gard to American politics: “the whole man is there, if 
one may put it so, in the cradle.’ It is clear that the moti- 
vation behind the coup was a sharpening crisis of cen- 
ter-republic relations. The organizers of the coup un- 
derstood their action primarily as an attempt to fore- 
stall what they viewed as the imminent demise of their 
country. In the State Emergency Committee's “Appeal 
to the Soviet People,” its main statement justifying the 
seizure of power, the Committee condemned what it 
called “extremist forces” who had “adopted a course of 
destroying the Soviet Union.’ As Gennadiy Yanayev 
noted at the infamous press conference following the 
emergency declaration: 


A real threat of disintegration has arisen, the breakup 
of a single economic space, a single space of civil 
rights, a single defense, and a single foreign policy. 
Normal life in these circumstances is impossible. In 
many regions of the USSR, as a result of multination- 
al, inter-ethnic clashes, there is bloodshed, and the 
breakup of the USSR would entail the most serious in- 
ternal and international consequences. Under these 
circumstances, we have no other choice but to take 
decisive measures in order to stop the slide of the 
country toward catastrophe.® 


What is striking about the diagnoses presented by 
Yanayev and the committee is not how false they were 
but how true they rang. In the weeks preceding the 
coup, Lithuania and Russia signed an agreement rec- 
ognizing each other as sovereign states; the Ukrainian 
government—which remained undecided about 
whether it would sign the new Union treaty—had pre- 
pared the printing of a separate Ukrainian currency;’ 
and Kirgiz President Askar Akaev officially transferred 
the all-Union enterprises on the territory of his republic 
to republic jurisdiction.® Military conscription figures for 
1991 were so low that the military hierarchy threat- 
ened to do away with draft exemptions, causing stu- 
dents at some universities to strike. 


4Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, translated by George 
Lawrence, Garden City, NY, Doubleday and Company, 1969, p. 31. 

°Pravda (Moscow), Aug. 20, 1991. 

Ibid. 

’Kommersant (Moscow), July 15-22, 1991. 

®Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), Aug. 23, 1991, pp. 26-27. 
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Most ominous of all to the conservatives was the 
latest version of the new Union treaty, which Russia, Ka- 
zakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and Belorussia were 
set to sign on August 20. Although creating what was 
referred to in the treaty as a “federal” government, the 
document in actuality would have established a loose 
confederation of states—one whose center was likely 
to have been consumed by conflicts over authority with 
its constituent parts. Moreover, the Novo-Ogarevo 
agreement—which formed the basis for the treaty— 
had never been accepted by the conservatives in- 
asmuch as it legitimized the partial dissolution of the 
USSR and a radical decentralization of powers to those 
republics that remained. A statement by Supreme Sovi- 
et Chairman Anatoliy Luk’'yanov dated August 16 but 
circulated by TASS on August 19 decried the Novo- 
Ogarevo agreement because it did not contain mea- 
sures that promised to end the “war of laws” between 
the center and the republics. Luk’yanov's statement 
also specifically criticized the latest version of the treaty 
(which had been agreed to on July 23, but was only 
made public in /zvestiya on August 15) for changing the 
name of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the 
Union of Soviet Sovereign Republics, for its inadequate 
protection of the USSR’s “single economic space,” and 
for its failure to “secure continuity in the operation of 
bodies of state authority." 

The most important aspect of the State Emergency 
Committee’s three-day nationalities policy was its re- 
jection of the treaty and firm promise to hold the country 
together. The plotters do not appear to have thought 
much beyond that. Yanayev claimed that the commit- 
tee had “a program of activities aimed at lowering the 
tension that exists in the field of inter-ethnic relations,” 
including “very specific plans connected with settling 
problems between Armenia and Azerbaijan.” '° But the 
committee's trivial understanding of nationalities prob- 
lems was evident in its first statement, which pro- 
claimed that “our multi-ethnic people have lived for 
ages full of pride for their motherland.” What would 
have happened to nationalist leaders had the military 
and KGB rank and file obeyed the orders of their su- 
periors is clear; the committee's first statement de- 
manded that nationalist leaders be brought to account 
“for the deaths of hundreds of victims of inter-ethnic 
conflicts,” and said that “the fate of more than half a mil- 


"| uk'yanov Urges More Discussion of Union Treaty," TASS, Aug. 19, 
1991, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), Aug. 20, 1991, p. 25; “Luk’yanov 
Discusses Amending Union Treaty,” TASS, Aug. 19, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, 
Aug. 19, 1991, pp. 19-20. For a similar statement by the USSR Council of 
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lion refugees” was “‘on their conscience.”"' 

Significantly enough, the political institutions that 
were envisioned in the final version of the Union treaty 
were precisely those that were created in the aftermath 
of the coup, when the central government had com- 
pletely collapsed. In this sense, Soviet federalism died 
before the coup took place. The July draft of the Union 
treaty called for a bicameral Supreme Soviet, whose 
upper house—the Council of Republics—would con- 
sist of equal numbers of representatives of the repub- 
lics who would cast their votes in a single bloc. The up- 
per house would exercise veto power over those laws 
passed by the lower house—the Council of the Union 
—which would be selected in districts based on popu- 
lation size. Moreover, republics would have the right to 
suspend all-Union laws on their territory if those laws 
did not conform to republic laws. '* The new Union trea- 
ty would have transferred nearly all economic prop- 
erty to the control of the republics, legitimized separate 
foreign policies for republic governments, and allowed 
republics to secede if they so desired. In other words, 
the new Union treaty would have transformed the Soviet 
Union into a confederal state. When Luk’yanov told 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet First Deputy Chairman Ruslan 
Khasbulatov in the midst of the coup that “it was Yel'tsin 
who had caused Gorbachev's illness because of his in- 
transigence in Union-treaty matters,’'? he was reflect- 
ing the outlook of those who had taken it upon them- 
selves to reverse what they saw as the impending 
collapse of their country. 

The point is that in spite of all of Gorbachev's at- 
tempts to prevent it from happening, the USSR on the 
eve of the coup was on a trajectory that would have 
resulted in an extreme devolution of power to the re- 
publics and the country’s partial dismemberment— 
whether the coup had taken place or not. Nor is it clear 
that the new Union treaty, had it been signed, would 
have saved the USSR in any form, since the main con- 
flicts over all-Union and republic authority were yet to 
be fought. 


Multiple Paths to Independence 
What so transformed the situation in the aftermath of 


the coup was the complete collapse of the institutions 
of the center—the Communist party, the military, and 


"Ibid. Colonel Viktor Alksnis, in an interview with Austrian television in 
the midst of the coup, noted: “Unfortunately, there will have to be arrests. | 
personally like the Polish version best, where people were interned for a 
certain period without a sentence, under good conditions. They have to be 
isolated so that they cannot destabilize society.” See “Colonel Alksnis 
Predicts Return of Cold War,’ ORF Television Network (Vienna), trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Aug. 21, 1991, p. 18. 


the secret police. In many parts of the country, the party 
was outlawed and its property was nationalized; the 
Central Committee Secretariat was also shut down. As 
Lev Ter-Petrosian, president of Armenia, observed, the 
center had “committed suicide." '4 

It was the Ukrainian declaration of independence on 
August 24, however, that dealt the final death-blow to 
the new Union treaty and the idea of a renewed federal 
Soviet state. Without Ukraine, Russia would have been 
linked in a Union with Muslim Central Asia—cutting it off 
from the West in a strange marriage between Russian 
liberal Westernizers and Muslim party strongmen. As 
Kazakh President Nursultan Nazarbaev, a key support- 
er of the Union treaty, observed in the aftermath of Uk- 
raine’s decision: 


lt is clear to me that a renewed Union cannot be a 
federation. . . . Ukraine’s declaration of indepen- 
dence and a similar decision by Belorussia witness a 
new historical reality that we cannot escape or 
ignore. '° 


Within two weeks of Ukraine’s decision, all republics 
except Russia, Turkmenia, and Kazakhstan had de- 
clared their independence. 

As is often the case in history, it is not the mere fact of 
the demise of a particular type of political or social ar- 
rangement that is so important for understanding a so- 
ciety’s development but rather the manner in which that 
transformation occurs. European colonialism left last- 
ing legacies for former colonies in their economies, po- 
litical cultures, and social institutions. But the process 
of decolonization differed from one area to another, 
even within particular empires. In some instances, de- 
colonization was accompanied by a break with tradi- 
tional social and political institutions, while in other 
cases decolonization ended up reinforcing them. 

Similarly, although the Soviet imperial legacy will 
long exercise an impact on post-Soviet economies and 
societies, the manner in which the final deconstruction 
of the USSR occurred is of enormous importance as 
well. The main events of August were played out on the 
streets of the capital, not in the republics. Indepen- 
dence came to the republics as a result of the collapse 
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of central authority, not as a result of direct struggle. '® 


Yet, the events of August were preceded by three years 
of mass mobilization, inter-ethnic conflict, and center- 
republic tensions that not only cleared the path for the 
center’s collapse, but also conditioned the circum- 
stances under which that collapse took place. 

The different responses of republic leaders to the 
coup provide great insight into the mixed motivations 
involved in various declarations of independence. With 
the exceptions of Kazakh President Nazarbaev and Kir- 
giz President Akaev, the governments of Central Asia 
supported the coup or remained conspicuously silent 
about Gorbachev's ouster. The governments of Tatar- 
stan, Checheno-Ingushetia, Kabardino-Balkaria, Bu- 
ryatia, Tuva, Chuvashia, Bashkiria, Komi, and Mordova 
either openly embraced emergency rule or refused to 
condemn it.'” Belorussian President Mikalay Dzemyan- 
tsey supported the coup,'® as did the leaderships of 
many minority mass movements within the non-Russian 
republics. Ukrainian President Leonid Kravchuk origi- 
nally wavered in an interview on Soviet television, warn- 
ing against “hasty judgments,”'? but this reaction soon 
gave way to condemnation.®° In the Baltic states and 
Moldova, the coup was quickly denounced. The reac- 
tion in Armenia and Georgia was negative, but more 
cautious. Georgian President Zviad Gamsakhurdia 
even proclaimed neutrality and used the directives of 
the emergency committee as a cover for disarming para- 
military groups with close ties to his rivals." 

In Belorussia, Tajikistan, Checheno-Ingushetia, Tu- 
va, Chuvashia, and Kabardino-Balkaria, pro-coup 
leaders were removed after the coup. In the case of 
Checheno-Ingushetia, this was accomplished through 
an armed overthrow of the government by local nation- 
alists and the looting of party buildings and property. In 
many cases, power remained in the hands of the com- 
munist elites who had supported the coup. As one jour- 
nalist noted, “the State Emergency Committee has 
been deposed, but those who supported it remain in 
power,’’°? 

A number of the republics that declared indepen- 
dence after the collapse of the coup (in particular, Belo- 
russia, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, and Tajikistan)—did so 
to protect the interests of local communist elites. In Be- 
lorussia, conservative party apparatchiki, who feared 
that with Yel’tsin in command in Moscow their tenure in 
office was limited, teamed up with Belorussian national- 
ists in parliament to pass an independence resolution. 
Uzbek President Islam Karimov similarly announced 
that his republic was seeking independence because it 
feared that the central government had fallen too heavi- 
ly under Yel’tsin’s influence. He subsequently changed 
the name of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan to 
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the Popular Democratic Party of Uzbekistan, while his 
government cracked down on opposition Berlik politi- 
cians and warned a visiting British television crew 
against introducing “Masonic procedures” into the re- 
public.*? Perhaps the most bizarre case of apparatchiki 
refitting themselves as nationalists in fear of the lib- 
eralism now emanating from Moscow occurred in Azer- 
baijan. There, at the end of August, Ayaz Mutalibov, 
first secretary of the Azerbaijani Communist party and 
president of the republic, suddenly announced that he 
was “a genuine anticommunist” and had been a “se- 
cret Muslim” for years. Mutalibov resigned from his 
party post, called an emergency republic party con- 
gress in September to dissolve the party, nationalized 
party property (which in essence meant simply trans- 
ferring the property from his former party organization 
to his government), and declared his republic indepen- 
dent. He then ran in an uncontested election for presi- 
dent on September 8, which, of course, he won over- 
whelmingly.24 

All this is reminiscent of Mexico's ill-fated path to in- 
dependence in 1820 in the aftermath of a liberal revolu- 
tion in Spain. Mexican clerics and aristocrats, though 
representatives of the crown, so feared that the disease 
of Spanish liberalism might spread to the colony that 
they rushed to declare independence from their moth- 
erland. As aresult, Mexico was born in a reaffirmation of 
feudal institutions—a fact that retarded its develop- 
ment for the rest of the century and was the cause of | 
considerable political instability and violence.*° The 
continued dominance of the national nomenklatura in 


'6The original emergency declaration proclaimed a state of emergency 
throughout the entire country, but in order to provide the act with a semblance 
of legality, this was subsequently corrected by TASS to include only 
“certain parts of the country.’ Only the USSR Supreme Soviet had the right to 
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Troop movements elsewhere were limited. 
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some former republics—notably Tajikistan—may be 
producing much the same outcome. Public pressure 
forced the resignation of President Kakhar Makhamov 
for his support of Emergency Committee rule. But within 
several weeks, the predominantly conservative par- 
liament had forced the resignation of Makhamov’s suc- 
cessor for attempting to ban the Communist party and 
nationalize its property. In his place, it elected former 
Tajik Communist party boss Rakhman Nabiev. This, in 
turn, unleashed a massive campaign of protest and civ- 
il disobedience in the republic. The multiple paths to in- 
dependence followed in the republics and the varied 
ideological colors of the elites who were left in power at 
the time of the Union's collapse will have an enormous 
impact on subsequent politics in the area, including 
the complication of efforts to construct a post-Soviet 
community. 


The Search for New Community 


In spite of the collapse of the USSR, a search is taking 
place among the majority of former republics for some 
type of post-Soviet community. Indeed, there is a 
strong rationale for the existence of such a community. 
But simply because there is such a rationale does not 
mean that the various interested parties will be able to 
overcome their considerable differences in order to 
create viable and lasting relationships. 

The case for a post-Soviet community is grounded in 
deeper structural features of the area: the economic in- 
terdependencies built up by the Russian-dominated, 
multinational empire over several centuries; ethnic pop- 
ulations that flow across borders; and the shared lega- 
cy of 70 years of state-socialist development, which 
has left all the republics impoverished. Former Soviet 
foreign minister Eduard Shevardnadze, for one, has 
predicted that ‘the center will hold” because the re- 
publics will come to recognize that they occupy a “‘sin- 
gle economic space” and will be drawn toward recon- 
stituting a center in order that that “space” might 
function effectively.7© 

Yet, the factors that bind also cleave. Three models 
of a potential post-Soviet community have been pur- 
sued to some extent in the aftermath of the coup: con- 
sociationalism, economic community, and regionalism. 
Each, however, is likely to run up against serious 
problems. 


Consociationalism. The idea of turning the USSR into 
an ethnic confederation (what scholars call consocia- 
tionalism) has been frequently propounded in recent 
years. In the past, Gorbachev steadfastly rejected it, at 
first insisting on a federal arrangement built on the prin- 


ciple of “a strong center and strong republics,” and 
subsequently embracing the idea of an extremely de- 
centralized federalism. But by the time negotiations 
over the new Union treaty were finished, the final prod- 
uct was essentially confederal. This same Union treaty 
served as the model for the post-coup governmental 
reorganization, which is only a temporary formation un- 
tila new political system is agreed upon, if that does in- 
deed occur. 

According to Arend Lijphart, consociationalism has 
four defining features: (1) the existence of a grand co- 
alition of political leaders representing the most signifi- 
cant sectors of a pluralistic society; (2) a mutual veto 
over policy for the leaders of each of these sectors, 
which serves to protect minority interests; (3) propor- 
tional representation as a principle of decision-making 
—in particular, for staffing governmental offices and in 
allocating material resources; and (4) a high degree of 
internal autonomy for each group to run its own affairs. 
All of these features describe well the post-coup 
governmental setup. 

As Lijphart noted, “to predict whether an unstable 
democracy can or will become stable by adopting con- 
sociational practices is . . . difficult” because success- 
ful consociationalism entails “a deliberate change in 
elite behavior,” and elite behavior in general is highly 
unpredictable.*’ Based on an analysis of past attempts 
to create consociational arrangements, Lijphart identi- 
fies anumber of conditions that affect the prospects for 
the stability of such a system. Taking these conditions 
into account, one would have to conclude that the pros- 
pects for stable consociationalism within the post- 
Soviet context are indeed quite poor. 

Lijohart argues that a consociational arrangement 
made up of groups of equal or near-equal size is more 
favorable to stability than an arrangement dominated 
by asingle group, since the latter condition tends to un- 
dermine faith in the impartiality of the arrangement on 
the part of smaller groups or in the justice of the ar- 
rangement on the part of the dominant group. The nu- 
merical dominance of Russians within any post-Soviet 
community is likely to inject a certain degree of mis- 
trust into the arrangements, particularly in view of past 
history. Already, accusations that the Yel’tsin govern- 
ment represents a rebirth of “Great Russian chauvin- 
ism” have been propounded by minorities dissatisfied 
with the thrust of Russian policy.7° 

Second, Lijphart argues that the existence of a mod- 
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ian President Boris Yel’tsin, Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev, and Kazakh President Nursultan Nazar- 


baev during the September 3, 1991, special session of the USSR Congress of People’s Deputies. 


erate number of political parties, each representing the 
major segments of society, makes the arrangement 
more manageable. Most of the former Soviet republics 
are plagued with an overabundance of weak political 
parties—a characteristic of post-Leninist politics in 
general.*° This weakness of party systems, as well as 
the large number of parties representing ethnic inter- 
ests, would tend to fragment the political system. There 
is also the issue of whether all relevant segments of so- 
ciety are represented in current institutional arrange- 
ments. Even before the coup, Boris Yel’tsin warned that 
separate republic representation for the 6 million Volga 
Tatars of the RSFSR could “ignite an inter-ethnic con- 
flict”;°° he has dispatched emissaries throughout Rus- 
sia to ensure implementation of his decrees. By con- 
trast, a significant number of Tatars have supported 
independence from the RSFSR. 

A country’s size also influences the prospects for a 
successful consociational arrangement. Lijphart ar- 
gues that a small country is more likely to be character- 
ized by a spirit of cooperation among elites, and that 
the intricacy of decision-making within large countries 
makes elite accord problematic. Yet, even more than 
size, the great complexity of the challenges facing 
post-Soviet governments—i.e., to create market econ- 
omies, privatize, reindustrialize, alleviate consumer 
shortages, etc.—is not conducive to elite cooperation. 
(This generalization holds as well for ethnically homog- 
enous states, such as Poland or Hungary.) No over- 
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arching political loyalties to a common Soviet identity 
exist among former Soviet peoples. Significant ideo- 
logical cleavages divide republic leaders; new political 
elites have come to power in some parts of the country, 
while old communist elites continue to dominate else- 
where. Enormous distrust exists between these 
groups, and it is doubtful that they could be easily inte- 
grated into a single political unit.*' 

Finally, a key condition for the success of any conso- 
ciational arrangement is the relative isolation of groups 
from one another. Soviet nations do not live in segmen- 
tal isolation. On the eve of the coup, approximately 65 
million Soviet citizens lived outside their titular national 
territory, or were members of an ethnic group that had 
no territorial unit. Approximately 25 million Russians live 
outside the Russian republic. The Russian diaspora 
presents one of the most serious challenges to any eth- 
nic confederation in the post-Soviet lands. Yel'tsin’s 
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warning that the borders of Ukraine and Kazakhstan 
might have to be adjusted if the Union totally disinte- 
grates brought a sharp response from the leaders of 
both republics, who replied that such attitudes threat- 
ened to plunge the country into civil war.2* The Russian 
diaspora presents Yel’tsin with the choice of acting as 
president either of Russia or of Russians—a decision 
that is likely to have a very profound effect on the pros- 
pects for peace in the region.°° 

Gorbachev has estimated that it may take as long as 
10 to 15 years to negotiate a permanent confederal ar- 
rangement, and a minimum of two to three years before 
such changes could even begin to be implemented.** 
Given the enormous problems such a community 
would face, one cannot but wonder how long such 
an arrangement would last, if it were to come into 
existence. 


An economic community. The most obvious alterna- 
tive to consociationalism is some form of economic 
community. Indeed, it may turn out that the most signifi- 
cant change in institutions that took place after the 
coup was the creation of an Interrepublic Economic 
Committee, whose purpose is to coordinate economic 
relations among the former republics. Membership in a 
renewed USSR is not a precondition for participation in 
the economic committee. The committee is attempting 
to function as an embryonic community for a// the for- 
mer republics. A number of republic leaders—includ- 
ing Armenian President Ter-Petrosian, Kirgiz President 
Akaev, and Ukrainian President Kravchuk—have pub- 
licly advocated such an arrangement. A draft treaty for 
a Eurasian Economic Community, which was drawn 
up by First Deputy Chairman of the Interrepublic Eco- 
nomic Committee Grigoriy Yavlinskiy and presented to 
the republics on September 11, envisioned a common 
Currency and banking system, open trade between re- 
publics, free migration of labor, and coordinated tax 
policies. Each republic would be allowed to issue its 
own internal currency, but would be required to use ru- 
bles when engaging in interrepublic trade.°° A further 
step toward the creation of an economic community 
was taken on September 16, when members of the 
State Council agreed on the need to coordinate food 
aid this coming winter. In early October, representa- 
tives of 13 former Soviet republics met in Alma-Ata to 
discuss further details of an economic community. At 
that time, 12 former republics initialed a draft agree- 
ment. Ten of these were scheduled to sign an econom- 
ic treaty by mid-October, though there was some un- 
certainty that all would sign. The agreement would then 
be subject to ratification by the republic parliaments 
before taking effect. 
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Some economic coordination between the former re- 
publics of the USSR would appear necessary, given 
their high level of economic interdependence. That in- 
terdependence is further reinforced by the high level of 
monopolization in the economy and the absence of 
markets.°° But as studies of economic integration else- 
where in the world suggest, the establishment of a suc- 
cessful economic community requires more than inter- 
dependence and mutual self-interest. 

One significant factor will undoubtedly be the poli- 
cies of the international community. The fact that anum- 
ber of Western states, including the US, have decided 
that it is in their interests to channel aid through a single 
center rather than through multiple points will be yet an- 
other powerful incentive for establishing some kind of 
economic center. The existence of a single economic 
center may actually become a precondition for large 
amounts of aid. Another factor conducive to a post-So- 
viet economic community is the existence of a techno- 
cratic lobby of planners and managers who favor such 
a development. Leon Lindberg and Stuart Scheingold 
argued that the European Community was “primarily a 
creature of elites’ —specifically, ‘those officials and in- 
terest group leaders” who were ‘‘directly affected by its 
work.’’?’ Indeed, as a gathering of economic managers 
in Armenia on the eve of the coup indicated, republic 
leaders are under strong pressure from local managers 
to create an economic community in order to cope with 
the disorganization that has resulted from the break- 
down of interrepublic economic ties.*° 

But a number of factors threaten the stability of a 
post-Soviet economic community. Lindberg and 
Scheingold observed that it was “certain very special 
features characterizing postwar Europe” that account 
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for the success of the European Community—in partic- 
ular, “the enhanced role of technocratic elites and their 
considerable freedom from parliamentary control.’%? 
Ernst Haas similarly argued that one of the factors lying 
behind the success of European economic integration 
was the fact that decision-making was carried out by 
civil servants and technocrats rather than by 
politicians.*° The highly politicized atmosphere of post- 
Soviet politics, in which nationalist passions predomi- 
nate and bureaucrats are under fire, is hardly an envi- 
ronment that would allow technocratic integration- 
ists to bypass politicians and the public in order to ac- 
complish what Joseph Nye labeled “integration by 
stealth.”*' Economic integration has generally required 
popular demobilization, lack of controversy, and trust in 
government—none of which are particularly abundant 
inthe post-Soviet era. In mid-September, when Ukraini- 
an President Kravchuk presented the idea of an eco- 
nomic union to the Ukrainian parliament, he was sharp- 
ly rebuffed by that body, which viewed the plan as 
potentially detrimental to Ukrainian sovereignty.** Even 
within the Yel’tsin government, opinions have been 
sharply divided over an economic community. Though 
Yavlinskiy has assured Russian legislators that Russia 
would always dominate any economic arrangement 
because of its size and resources, Russian Vice Presi- 
dent Aleksandr Rutskoy has argued that an economic 
treaty might drain resources away from Russia and 
State Secretary Gennadiy Burbulis has raised objec- 
tions that an economic community might end up sub- 
jecting the republics once more to the diktat of the cen- 
ter. Uzbek officials have expressed similar fears about 
the dangers of interference in local affairs by a reconsti- 
tuted central bureaucracy. 

A second factor that bodes poorly for economic inte- 
gration is the nonmarket character of all republic econ- 
omies. The past two years have shown that under con- 
ditions of republic sovereignty and the absence of 
markets, interrepublic economic interactions are re- 
duced to cumbersome barter agreements, requiring 
tough negotiations over prices and exchange equiva- 
lencies. Many of the agreements that were reached 
went unfulfilled. Thoroughgoing market reform is a pre- 
condition for the successful functioning of a post-Soviet 
economic community. 

Yet, paradoxically, the processes of marketization 
and privatization could very well undermine the con- 
sensus on which economic community would be built. 
Marketization and privatization are only in their begin- 
ning stages in all the former republics, are likely to be 
implemented to varying degrees in different places, 
and undoubtedly will give rise to strong pressures to 
limit the full force of their impact. It is difficult to imagine 


that consensus over financial, fiscal, trade, and migra- 
tion policies could be sustained for very long under 
these conditions. Economic reform will be accompa- 
nied by growing inequalities among former republics, 
giving rise to pressures for protectionism. Finally, the 
rationale for many economic interactions between the 
former republics is simply the inertia of decisions from 
the past. As marketization proceeds, long-standing in- 
terrepublic relationships will be disrupted, causing 
considerable conflict over the dislocation and unem- 
ployment that will result. All this leads one to believe 
that any post-Soviet economic community will live a 
stormy existence. 


Regionalism. A final form that the search for post-So- 
viet Community has assumed is regionalism. This in- 
volves the creation of smaller communities among sub- 
sets of former republics, possibly in combination with 
outside states. 

The advantages of regionalism within the post-Soviet 
context are several. Regionalism reduces the complex- 
ity involved in managing a community by reducing the 
number of participants. In some cases, it could also 
provide a cultural cohesion to transnational organiza- 
tion that, with a larger number of participants, would 
otherwise be lacking. 

Movement toward regionalism was already apparent 
in Soviet politics well before the coup. Two areas in par- 
ticular have experienced significant regional coopera- 
tion: the Baltics and Central Asia. Since early 1990, the 
Baltic states have held joint sessions of their respective 
parliaments and have coordinated economic policies. 
There is a long history of cooperation in the Baltic re- 
gion dating back to the 1934 Treaty on Unity and Co- 
operation, which the three republics vowed to renew at 
a meeting in Tallinn in May 1990.42 Some sentiment 
also exists for integrating the Baltic states into a trans- 
national Scandinavian community. Indeed, on the eve 
of the coup, negotiations were being held over the 
creation of a Baltic Council that would include not only 
the Baltic states, but Poland, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the RSFSR as well. 

Since 1990, the Central Asian republics have en- 
gaged in efforts to create a regional organization. In 


$°l indberg and Scheingold, op. cit., p. 23. 
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41 Joseph S. Nye, Jr., Peace in Parts: Integration and Conflict in Regional 
Organization, Boston, MA, Little, Brown, and Company, 1971, p. 60. 

42The New York Times, Sept. 18, 1991. 
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that year, a regional cooperation agreement was 
signed in Alma-Ata that envisioned broad-based eco- 
nomic cooperation. Only days before the coup, the five 
Central Asian presidents met in Tashkent and estab- 
lished a permanent commission to coordinate imple- 
mentation of the cooperation agreement. Azerbaijan 
has also expressed interest in joining the group, anda 
fall meeting is planned in Ashkhabad for working out a 
common strategy for marketization.*° All this has led 
some observers to speak of the emergence of a ‘‘great- 
er Turkestan.’’*° 

Regionalism is unlikely to be a workable arrange- 
ment for all former republics. Nationalist passions make 
regional cooperation in the Transcaucasus unfeasible, 
much as they did in 1918. They may also eventually un- 
dermine efforts to establish regional coordination in 
Central Asia. There has been no shortage of pan-Turkic 
projects in the past—tthey have usually foundered on 
the rocks of inter-ethnic rivalries. Ironically, while Cen- 
tral Asian elites have moved in the direction of coopera- 
tion, at the mass level, nationalist violence among Cen- 
tral Asian nations has been some of the most intense in 
the entire USSR. Ideological differences among Cen- 
tral Asian leaderships—particularly between the liberal 
leaderships of Kazakhstan and Kirgizia and the more 
conservative elites of Uzbekistan, Turkmenia, and Ta- 
jikistan—uwill also be a problem in trying to coordinate 
policies.*” 

Moreover, many of the same obstacles that are likely 
to plague efforts to construct all-Union communities will 
remain obstacles for efforts to construct communities 
among subsets of republics. As Inis Claude noted, “the 
advocacy of regionalism can be, and often is, as doctri- 
naire and as heedless of concrete realities as the pas- 
sion for all-encompassing organization.’’*° For all these 
reasons, one can expect that the impact of regionalism 
will be limited. 


The Consequences of Elusive Community 


Having deconstructed the Soviet Union, the peoples 
of the former Soviet empire have neither the desire nor 
the possibility of resurrecting it. There are, to be sure, 
strong reasons for forging new communities in order to 
deal with common interdependencies. In the absence 


4S/zvestiya, Aug. 15, 1991; Report on the USSR, Aug. 23, 1991, 
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of community, economic reform will be even more diffi- 
cult than it already is expected to be for all of the former 
republics; the existing economic infrastructure will 
greatly deteriorate; and inter-ethnic conflict and rival 
territorial claims will more easily turn into interstate war- 
fare. Yet, as | have argued, if we judge on the basis of 
those conditions that political scientists generally cite 
as necessary for workable transnational arrangements, 
the achievement of a viable post-Soviet community is, 
for a variety of reasons, likely to remain elusive in the 
long run. 

Within the post-Soviet context, consociationalism, or 
ethnic confederation, would probably not be an endur- 
ing arrangement. A post-Soviet economic community 
would be plagued by considerably greater conflicts 
than those that afflict the EC, because of intense nation- 
alisms and the many problems that will arise from mar- 
Ketization. Regionalism will be a relevant solution for 
some former republics; but even in these cases, re- 
gionalism may stumble, as it has in the past, on inter- 
ethnic conflicts and ideological differences. Although 
limiting the scope and goals of community may in- 
crease the likelinood of success, one can imagine that 
even a minimalist form of international organization 
among the former republics (for instance, along the 
model of the Organization of African Unity, regulating 
conflicts that flow over borders and guaranteeing the 
sanctity of existing boundaries) would be able to func- 
tion only if a certain denationalization of political units 
takes place. Even then, the track record of such organi- 
zations in containing the spread of civil violence is not 
good.*? Of course, the need for community within for- 
mer republics is even more pressing than it is for com- 
munity between former republics. Every former repub- 
lic is plagued with serious internal and inter-ethnic 
problems that will require extraordinary efforts of con- 
flict resolution and institution-building to prevent them 
from becoming sources of communal violence. Politics 
within some former republics will remain highly unsta- 
ble, characterized by sharp conflicts along both nation- 
al and ideological lines. 

This does not mean that post-Soviet communities will 
not be brought into existence by elites responding to 
the interdependencies that do exist. Rather, it means 
that the prospects for the successful functioning of 
such communities are poor, ensuring that the post-So- 
viet era in politics will indeed be a turbulent one. 


48Inis Claude, Swords Into Plowshares: The Problems and Progress of 
International Organization, New York, Random House, 1964, p. 95. 

48See Linda B. Miller, “Regional Organization and the Regulation of 
Internal Conflict,” in Nye, Jr., Ed., op. cit., pp. 77-96. 


The Coup That Never Was: 
Gorbachev and the Forees of Reaction 


Amy Knight 


ALTHOUGH the failed attempt by reactionary forces in 
the Soviet Union to bypass President Mikhail Gorba- 
chev and institute a state of emergency in August of this 
year came as a shock to the outside world, few close 
observers of Soviet politics were surprised by the fact 
that the alleged ringleaders were the heads of the KGB, 
the MVD (the regular police), and the military. All had 
expressed their alarm about the economic and political 
chaos that had ensued as a result of Gorbachev's poli- 
cy of perestroyka, and all had made it clear that they 
would do their utmost to restore order and preserve the 
Union. KGB Chairman Vladimir Kryuchkov had been 
especially outspoken about the need to put the brakes 
on reform. In June 1991, he delivered an impassioned 
speech to a closed session of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet in which he decried attempts by the West to in- 
terfere in Soviet affairs and claimed that in exchange for 
promised Western economic aid, the Soviet Union was 
offering itself up to subversion by the CIA. At that time, 
Kryuchkov, Minister of Defense Dmitriy Yazov, and 
MVD chief Boris Pugo supported a bid, which proved 
unsuccessful, by Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Valentin Pavlov to transfer some of Gorbachev's pow- 
ers to the Council of Ministers. 

After this episode, it is unlikely that Gorbachev was 
truly surprised by who was among the group of alleged 
conspirators or indeed by their efforts to institute a state 
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of emergency in August. He was well aware of the views 
of all these men and most surely expected a further 
challenge from them after the events of June. Some So- 
viet observers have even gone so far as to suggest that 
Gorbachev encouraged them to express their opposi- 
tion in June in order to demonstrate both to Western 
leaders (on the eve of the July G-7 meetings in London) 
and to leaders of the republics that he was under ex- 
treme pressure from the Right. ' 

Why Gorbachev, an astute politician and a proven 
master of tactical survival in the most difficult political 
circumstances, ended up under house arrest on Au- 
gust 18 was just one of the many curious aspects of the 
failed coup. Even more puzzling was why the alleged 
conspirators bungled their plans so badly, neglecting 
to take even the most elementary steps to consolidate 
their coup. Not only did they delay ordering tanks into 
Moscow for several hours after announcing the state of 
emergency but they also failed to arrest Boris Yel'tsin, 
who, quite predictably, became the rallying point of op- 
position to their emergency committee. And they never 
bothered to cut off key lines of communication or to 
muzzle the foreign media. 


History’s Lessons 


These questions may never be answered conclu- 
sively, and, with the coup leaders safely locked up, 
communism now officially declared dead, and Gorba- 
chev back at the helm as leader of a new transitional 
confederation of independent republics, they might 


‘See a commentary by Vladimir Kuznechevskiy in Rossiyskaya Gazeta 
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seem irrelevant. Many would argue that the most impor- 
tant thing about the aborted coup is that the reactionary 
forces can no longer impede reform. Their defeat has 
paved the way for the long-awaited transformation of 
the Soviet Union into a democracy. All that remains is to 
inflict retribution on the criminals and to desecrate com- 
pletely the symbols of their tyranny. 

This has been the standard approach to past coups 
and leadership shakeups in the Soviet Union. Soviet 
people are accustomed to sudden denunciations of 
certain leaders and policies and the ensuing ritual of re- 
naming places and tearing down statues. They are 
used to official silence on how these men came to pow- 
er and their past alliances with the leaders who remain. 
When Khrushchev and his colleagues in June 1953 an- 
nounced that Lavrentiy Beria had been arrested for be- 
ing a traitor and later, in 1956, denounced Stalin for 
Crimes against the people, they were not required to ex- 
plain their long years of close association with these 
evildoers. Similarly, no such explanation was expected 
when Khrushchev was ousted, or when Brezhnev was 
posthumously attacked for creating a regime of corrup- 
tion and stagnation. In this respect, the August upheav- 
al is being playing out in a similar way. Gorbachev has 
made a few apologetic remarks about his bad judg- 
ment in surrounding himself with untrustworthy men, 
but has successfully deflected deeper questions about 
how this whole affair came about. 

Soviet history has witnessed several instances of 
dramatic and potentially violent upheavals in the Krem- 
lin, in part, because the Soviet system has lacked a pre- 
scribed means for transferring power at the top. Tradi- 
tionally, leaders have been chosen by a small conclave 
of Communist officials and presented to the party and 
the country as a fait accompli. Gorbachev was selected 
in March 1985 to be party, and hence Soviet, leader in 
this very manner. It was not until March 1990, when the 
new, more powerful post of president of the USSR was 
created that Gorbachev actually faced any kind of an 
election. Because he ran unopposed and was elected 
by a body, the USSR Congress of People’s Deputies, 
that in itself was not representative (one-third of its 
members had been delegated from public organiza- 
tions, including the Communist party), many consid- 
ered the election to be a sham. 

Although President Gorbachev's position was gener- 
ally more secure than that of earlier Soviet leaders, he 
did not have the legitimacy normally accorded to an 
elected leader in a democratic country, and this made 
him vulnerable to attempts to usurp his power. Soviet 
history also gave him little reason to be complacent 
about Soviet institutions of coercion—the military and 
the police. In the past, these institutions have played 
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key roles in leadership struggles, having been called 
upon by party leaders to support their efforts. Thus, 
when Khrushchev and his colleagues ousted Beria, 
who was at the time chief of both the security and the 
regular police, they relied on the Soviet military to carry 
out his arrest and display a show of force in Moscow. 
They also managed to form an alliance with some lead- 
ing police officials—in particular, Nikolay Kruglov, first 
deputy chairman of the MVD, and Ivan Serov, a deputy 
chairman—whose support was essential to the suc- 
cess of their plot. Similarly, when Khrushchev was 
ousted, the other members of the Presidium enlisted 
KGB Chairman Vladimir Semichastnyy, who met Khru- 
shchev at the airport upon his return from his vacation 
retreat and escorted him to the Presidium meeting 
where he was told of his ouster. Although the role of the 
Soviet military was less visible in this instance, key gen- 
erals, such as Minister of Defense Roman Malinovskiy, 
had been brought in on the plot.” 

The affair of August 18-21 was different in two crucial 
respects, however. In both earlier cases, surprise had 
been an essential element of the success of the plot- 
ters. Because they were able to keep their plans com- 
pletely secret, no attempts were made to thwart them 
until it was too late. Had Beria realized in June 1953 that 
Khrushchev was planning to get rid of him, he surely 
would have called upon his vast network of allies in the 
police, who included the heads of troop divisions, to re- 
sist his opponents. Similarly, Khrushchev, in October 
1964, might have tried to avert the coup by appealing to 
his supporters within the party, as he did in 1957, when 
the so-called “anti-party group” tried to depose him. 
But g/asnost’ had changed the political environment 
under Gorbachev to the point where those who op- 
posed his policies, including representatives from the 
police and military, openly expressed this opposition 
and even tried to take away some of Gorbachev's 
power.° Gorbachev was in a better position to gauge 
where he stood with both the Right and Left and assess 
the extent of dissatisfaction with his policies. 

Another key difference was the fact that since the 
party no longer played the leading political role, Gorba- 
chev had little to fear from a party-led coup. Gorbachev 
had slowly emasculated the party machine, transfer- 
ring power to the state apparatus. Previously, controls 
over the police and the military had rested in the hands 
of a Politburo secretary who approved key appoint- 
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ments and issued policy directives on behalf of the par- 
ty. Gorbachev, however, acquired direct authority over 
these bodies, exercised through a Security Council 
(created in November 1990) and a special Law En- 
forcement Committee (created in May 1991), which 
were both responsible directly to him. Thus, although 
party bureaucrats were still clinging to the last vestiges 
of their power, the real controls were in the hands of 
Gorbachev and his immediate entourage. 


Gorbachev and the Right Wing 


By early 1991, Gorbachev's entourage had become 
increasingly dominated by .hard-liners—several of 
whom represented the interests of the the KGB, and all 
of whom had been hand-picked by Gorbachev. 
Kryuchkov had been in the KGB over 20 years when 
Gorbachev appointed him chairman in October 1988, 
disappointing those who had hoped Gorbachev would 
bring in an outsider. Since Kryuchkov had previously 
headed the KGB's foreign intelligence-gathering 
network—in this capacity he accompanied Gorbachev 
on his first trip to the United States in late 1988—he was 
not associated directly with the organs of internal re- 
pression. The KGB's adept public relations office was 
quick to play up this fact, and soon Western observers 
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were mistakenly labeling Kryuchkov a reformer who 
wanted to use the KGB for intelligence-gathering pur- 
poses rather than internal political control. Kryuchkov 
proceeded to pack the upper levels of the KGB with his 
associates from the First Chief Directorate, and appar- 
ently Gorbachev made no effort to interfere. 

Boris Pugo, who took over the MVD in December 
1990, was also a member of this entourage. He had 
served for several years in the KGB in his native repub- 
lic, Latvia. Vice-President Gennadiy Yanayev, who des- 
ignated himself as Gorbachev's surrogate on August 
19, was yet another close Gorbachev adviser. Yanayev 
earned a law degree (a virtual prerequisite for an up- 
per-level KGB job) in the midst of his career in agricul- 
ture and later served for several years as a leading offi- 
cial in two organizations that were widely recognized as 
KGB fronts: The Committee of Youth Organizations of 
the USSR and the Union of Soviet Societies for Friend- 
ship and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
Gorbachev had vigorously pushed for Yanayev's ap- 
pointment as vice-president in December 1990. Al- 
though Yanayev was the only candidate put forward for 
the post, he was initially rejected by the Congress of 
People’s Deputies and only squeezed through on a 
second round of voting, which took place after Gorba- 
chev did some intense lobbying on his behalf. When ; 


one deputy suggested that Gorbachev at the very least 
give them a choice by offering more than one nominee 
for this very important post, Gorbachev retorted impa- 
tiently that such demands were improper and that the 
vice-president should be someone named and picked 
by the president. Dismissing the concerns expressed 
by some deputies that Yanayev was not a good candi- 
date for furthering reform, Gorbachev asserted: “| want 
to have a person whom | trust completely at my side at 
this most difficult turning point in life.’ 

Although Gorbachev had alienated communist bu- 
reaucrats by weakening the party and antagonized the 
Soviet military by his arms control agreements and cuts 
in defense spending, he was careful not to trample on 
the vested interests of the KGB. Once he became Pres- 
ident of the USSR in March 1990, Gorbachev issued 
decree after decree strengthening the powers of the 
KGB to maintain, with the help of the MVD, order and 
stability in the increasingly chaotic political and social 
environment. He augmented the forces of both the KGB 
Border Guard and Special Troops and authorized the 
KGB and MVD to seize illegal weapons from all militant 
groups in the country. 

In November 1990, at Gorbachev's insistence, the 
USSR Supreme Soviet charged the KGB with a new 
mission—combatting “economic sabotage.” As part of 
this new assignment, the KGB was to oversee the distri- 
bution of all imported goods and foodstuffs. A decree of 
February 4, 1991, unleashed the KGB against would- 
be entrepreneurs by giving it unprecedented powers to 
seize business documents and bank statements and to 
search the premises of private enterprises for evidence 
of sabotage. 

Gorbachev was outspoken in his support of the new 
Law on the KGB, finally approved by the Supreme Sovi- 
et in May 1991, despite the fact that it gave the KGB 
sweeping new powers and consequently was viewed 
by reformers as a grave threat to democracy. He 
seemed to allow the KGB free rein to crack down, with 
the help of the MVD and the Soviet military, on recalci- 
trant nationalists. Having disclaimed any responsibility 
for the bloody attacks on the democratic governments 
of Lithuania and Latvia in January 1991, he showed little 
interest in establishing who was behind these attacks. 
His reaction was similar when new violence was precip- 
itated in the Baltic republics in June and July 1991. 

Gorbachev's hard-line colleagues were obviously 
putting increased pressure on him to halt reform, but he 
demonstrated little resolve in resisting their efforts. |In- 
deed, he continued to display his usual ambivalence, 
“straddling the fence” in order to stay in power. With the 
Union treaty about to be signed and Boris Yel'tsin be- 
coming politically stronger day by day, these men may 
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well have had good reason to expect that Gorbachev 
would go along with their proposal to institute a state of 
emergency in the country. It was Gorbachev who, after 
managing to have himself elected president by the 
Congress of People’s Deputies in March 1990, pushed 
through the new Law on the State of Emergency, there- 
by creating aconstitutional basis for invoking extraordi- 
nary centralized powers. As former Prime Minister Va- 
lentin Pavlov, one of the alleged plotters, said later: 
“extraordinary and emergency measures had been 
discussed before, in the spring, for instance. The ques- 
tion of applying emergency measures to stabilize the 
situation came up all the time after all. So there was 
nothing new about that.’ According to another former 
minister, for example, an emergency meeting of the 
USSR Council of Ministers had been called on March 
27, the day before the opening of the RSFSR Congress 
of People’s Deputies, to consider the possibility of de- 
claring a state of emergency. Instead, troops were 
brought into the capital as a show of force to intimidate 
the large crowds taking part in rallies.® 

ltis highly probable, then, that Gorbachev led his col- 
leagues to believe that he would go along with a decla- 
ration of a state of emergency. Yet, once things had 
been set into motion, he withdrew his support, forcing 
them to proceed without his official sanction. This sce- 
nario would explain the last-minute trip to Gorbachev's 
dacha on Sunday, August 18, by four emissaries of the 
hard-line leaders, Oleg Shenin, Valeriy Bol’din, Oleg 
Baklanov, and General Valentin Varennikov, accompa- 
nied by the head of the KGB’s Government Protection 
Service, Sergey Plekhanov. Their purpose could well 
have been to dissuade Gorbachev from bailing out at 
the 11th hour. And it would account for the sudden, ur- 
gent meeting called that night by Kryuchkov, Pugo, and 
Yazov and attended by Pavlov, Anatoliy Luk'yanov, and 
others, to work out a strategy to proceed without Gorba- 
chev. If they had assumed that Gorbachev would an- 
nounce a state of emergency and present it to a hastily 
convened Supreme Soviet for ratification, they would 
not have had plans to create an emergency committee 
or to display the all-out show of force that a coup would 
require. Far-fetched as it may seem, it is even possible, 
as was Claimed by some of the accused conspirators, 
that Gorbachev actually feigned illness in order to have 
an excuse for backing out.’ 

Pavlov's account of the coup, though doubtless self- 
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serving, lends weight to the hypothesis that Gorbachev 
went along with the idea of a state of emergency until 
the very end. Pavlov noted that the composition of the 
Emergency Committee had not even been discussed 
beforehand and thus had to quickly be decided upon. 
And he went on to add: “'! didn't think things would work 
out this way. If someone hadn't foolishly decided to 
bring tanks into the city, then nothing would have hap- 
pened.” With the plans of the hard-liners in disarray, 
things began to fall apart quickly. People who might 
have been counted upon to support a state of emer- 
gency, including key military commanders, realized 
that the Emergency Committee would not succeed in 
imposing a state of emergency and either refused to go 
along with it or decided to lay low until they could see 
how events unfolded. In many cases, orders to bring in 
troops were never given or were so vague and belated 
that they were never acted upon. This seems to have 
been what occurred with the KGB's infamous “Alpha” 
subunit, an elite force of stormtroopers that had been 
used in the Baltic states. Although its men have subse- 
quently portrayed themselves as heroes for refusing to 
storm the Russian Parliament, their commander, Viktor 
Karpukhin, stated explicitly that he had never received 
orders to attack.® What actually took place, then, was 
not really a coup but a feeble attempt by Gorbachev's 
colleagues to invoke an emergency law without his offi- 
cial sanction. 

Alternatively, Gorbachev might have intended all 
along to back out and cooperated just long enough to 
expose some troublesome hard-liners and emerge as a 
courageous defender of reform. This was, of course, a 
dangerous gamble, but this was nothing new for him. 
Time and again, he had placed himself in crisis situa- 
tions, maintaining a precarious balance between the 
Right and Left and emerging with his position intact. On 
this occasion, of course, he ended up ceding much of 
his power to Boris Yel’tsin. But a power-sharing ar- 
rangement with Yel’tsin had become inevitable well be- 
fore the events of August 18-21. 


’The question of Gorbachev's health at the time of the coup is murky. It 
was subsequently revealed by one of Gorbachev's physicians that he had 
been flown down to Foros at Gorbachev's request and on August 18 had 
carried out a long operation on Gorbachev to relieve back pain. Gorbachev 
was injected with several medications and even lost consciousness for a 
short while. See Aleksey Adzhubey, “I Could Have Accidentally Killed the 
President,” /zvestiya (Moscow), Sept. 3, 1991. Gorbachev himself alluded 
to a medical certificate stating that he was ill, but he said that physicians had 
been forced to sign this by the coup-plotters. See his address to the 
Supreme Soviet on August 27, 1991, reprinted in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 28, 1991, 
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Vadim Bakatin, newly appointed chairman of the 
USSR KGB, speaking at a press conference on Au- 
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The Post-Coup Security Apparatus 


Gorbachev's actions immediately upon his return to 
Moscow lend credence to the suggestion that his politi- 
cal sympathies were not entirely in the reformist camp. 
While denouncing the vanquished plotters, he appoint- 
ed their immediate deputies to replace them. This ap- 
parently did not go over well with the Yel’tsin camp, and 
a swift changeover was effected the next day. The new 
chiefs of the KGB, MVD, and Ministry of Defense—Va- 
dim Bakatin, Viktor Barannikov, and Yevgeniy Sha- 
poshnikov respectively—were men who had seen fit to 
dissociate themselves from the plotters at the outset. 
Bakatin, who had served as head of the MVD from Oc- 
tober 1988 to December 1990, is not a KGB profession- 
al and gained a reputation as a reformer when he re- 
portedly opposed using force in the Baltic states.® 
Although Bakatin ran against Yel’tsin for the post of 


°Nonetheless, it was during Bakatin’s tenure in the MVD that the ministry 
became more closely associated with the KGB. Bakatin worked in concert 
with Kryuchkov and other KGB officials for over two years, so he can 
hardly be considered an impartial outsider. 


president of the RSFSR, he appears to be firmly in the 
Yel'tsin camp. 

For all his reformist credentials, Yel'tsin is not immune 
to the temptation of buttressing his authority by gain- 
ing a foothold in the KGB. In May 1991, Yel'tsin and 
Kryuchkov signed an agreement establishing an 
RSFSR KGB, headed by a career USSR KGB official 
named Viktor |vanenko. The other republics have al- 
ways had state security committees subordinate to the 
center, but the KGB in the Russian republic had been 
administered at the oblast level and below, bypassing 
a republic-level hierarchy. According to the agree- 
ment, the RSFSR KGB was to be, like the organizations 
in other republics, subordinate to the USSR KGB, with 
its staff and funding coming directly from the center. 
Yel'tsin apparently considered the creation of an 
RSFSR KGB an expedient move that would give his re- 
public a greater share in the spoils of the USSR KGB 
when the USSR government is eventually dismantled. 
Kryuchkov saw the agreement differently, citing the im- 
portance of preserving the “‘indivisibility of the security 
of the Union and the individual republics.”'° Now, of 
course, Kryuchkov's views are irrelevant, and Yel’tsin 
is in a strong position to exert his influence over the 
RSFSR KGB with little objection from the central KGB 
apparatus, which was greatly weakened by the alleged 
coup attempt. Indeed, Yel’tsin has been talking about 
getting rid of the USSR KGB and transferring the bulk of 
its apparatus to the RSFSR KGB. 

Although the military has also been discredited, the 
USSR KGB has been singled out as the main culprit in 
the conspiracy and has borne the brunt of the post- 
coup purges. Of the 15 men now under arrest, five, in- 
cluding Kryuchkov, are high-ranking KGB officials (as 
compared with two, Yazov and former commander of 
the ground forces Valentin Varennikov, from the mili- 
tary). A major theme in the public utterances of politi- 
cians who emerged unscathed, or in Yel'tsin’s case vic- 
torious, from the August crisis has been the necessity 
for a reform of the KGB. Those who are old enough to 
remember the aftermath of Beria’s defeat may well 
have a sense of déja vu. The vows that the security po- 
lice force will be stripped of its awesome powers and 
the claims that it is being purged of all disloyal and un- 
trustworthy elements are familiar. 

Yet, there is aclear sense of ambivalence about such 
reforms on the part of the post-coup central leadership. 
lt was announced, for example, that three KGB divi- 
sions, “chopped off’ from the Soviet Army last year by 
Kryuchkov, are to return to the regular military. But KGB 
forces responsible for guarding the president (from the 
Ninth Directorate) will be removed from KGB jurisdic- 
tion and placed directly under Gorbachev, as will the 
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500-man Alpha subunit. And the fate of the remaining 
40,000 KGB special troops and the 220,000 border 
guards has yet to be determined. Gorbachev and Ba- 
katin have promised that the new Law on the KGB 
(which Gorbachev had so strongly defended) will be 
revoked, and they have announced plans to separate 
the foreign intelligence directorate (the First Chief Di- 
rectorate)'' from the KGB and make it an independent 
agency. But they continue to insist that the central KGB 
apparatus must remain and even have alluded to the 
possibility of merging the MVD and the KGB, which 
would create a vast police organization. Although lead- 
ing KGB officials are being dismissed and new blood 
introduced, this appears to be a slow process. Genna- 
diy Titov, head of the counterintelligence directorate 
and a deputy chairman of the USSR KGB, emerged as 
a chief KGB spokesman after the coup, despite the fact 
that he had been for many years a protégé of Kryuch- 
kov's in the foreign intelligence directorate. Bakatin ac- 
tually asserted that Titov was exempt from dismissal 
because he was out of town during the alleged coup, 
but a month later he did in fact tender his resignation. 
Aleksey Karbainov, the ubiquitous chief of the KGB 
press center, whose task for the past several years has 
been to present the KGB in the best possible light with 
the public has fared somewhat better and is still holding 
down his job at the Lubyanka. He, too, was not around 
during the coup. One suspects that there are many 
others like them who have managed to survive the 
shakeup. 

As part of the new campaign to reform the KGB, Gor- 
bachev and Yel’tsin have created a new state commis- 
sion for investigating its activities. The commission, 
headed by RSFSR parliamentarian Sergey Stepashin, 
is charged with drawing up yet another law on the KGB. 
And, in typical Soviet fashion, two of its ten deputies are 
career KGB officials: the newly appointed first deputy 
chairman of the KGB, Anatoliy Oleynikov, and RSFSR 
KGB chief lvanenko. Since the commission is also in- 
vestigating the role of the KGB in the events of August 
18-21, lvanenko and Oleynikov will be in the anoma- 
lous position of investigating their former comrades. 


A Law-Governed State? 


The whole approach to the investigation of the al- 
leged coup plotters illustrates the ad hoc nature of the 
Soviet legal system and the problems inherent in mak- 


'CTASS, May 6, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, May 7, 1991, p. 39. 

"The new chief of the KGB's foreign intelligence apparatus is Yevgeniy 
Primakov, a close Gorbachev associate who for many years was an 
international affairs specialist with close links to the KGB. 
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headquarters on August 22, 1997. 


ing the transition from totalitarianism to democracy. 
Yeltsin, moving quickly to capitalize on the failed plot, 
rang up the USSR Procurator General, N. S. Trubin, on 
the evening of August 21, and insisted that the criminal 
investigation be turned over to the RSFSR Procuracy. A 
battle over turf ensued, with the end result that the case 
is being investigated jointly by the USSR and RSFSR 
procuracies. To complicate matters further, however, 
the KGB itself is empowered by Article 126 of the 
RSFSR Code of Criminal Procedure to investigate those 
accused of treason, the crime with which the 15 are 
charged. This is hardly a prescription for an objective 
and balanced treatment of the case, particularly since 
the accused have already been pronounced guilty by 
the Soviet press. 

Clearly this case of alleged treason is fraught with po- 
litical implications for Gorbachev and the current politi- 
cal leadership in Moscow and the republics. How the 
investigation and trial are conducted will reveal a great 
deal about the democratic standards of the new transi- 
tional government. While a guarantee of the rights of the 
accused is clearly in the interests of democratization, 


Demonstrators pull down the statue of Feliks Dzerzhinskiy, founder of the Soviet secret police, outside KGB 
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many legal loopholes exist to prejudice the judicial pro- 
ceedings in favor of the state, because the old legal 
codes, designed to protect the state rather than the in- 
dividual, are still on the books. To begin with, the ac- 
cused have been charged under Article 64 of the 
RSFSR Criminal Code, which is now completely archa- 
ic because it refers to treason against the USSR, which 
entity apparently no longer exists. And in accordance 
with the existing codes, neither the defendants nor their 
attorneys will have access to investigation documents 
until the pretrial investigation is complete, which could, 
with the procurator’s consent, be dragged out for nine 
months. During that time, more of those implicated in 
the conspiracy might conveniently commit suicide or 
fall ill (Luk’yanov, the leading defendant, has already 
had two strokes). By law, the defendants are entitled to 
a public trial by jury and have the right to defend them- 
selves in court. Yet, if the scenario about the coup sug- 
gested above has any truth, such a trial could prove 
highly damaging to Gorbachev and many other politi- 
cians. This might be why those leading the investiga- 
tion have predicted that the trial will be closed, on the 
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grounds that state secrets are at stake. Whatever hap- 
pens, Gorbachev has good reason to keep the investi- 
gation out of the limelight and focus public attention on 
more pressing problems. 


Conclusion 


Although the August shakeup provided an impetus 
for a further democratization of the Soviet system by 
wiping out all vestiges of Communist party power and 
giving new life to the republics’ demands for indepen- 
dence, it did not get rid of one of the greatest threats to 
democracy, the KGB, which over the years has moved 
from being an instrument of the ruling elite to being a 
key player in the political arena. The current talk is limit- 
ed to reforming this institution, not abolishing it, though 
it symbolizes repression to a much greater extent than 
the party ever did. It is all very well to draw up anew law 
on the KGB, reorganize its structure, and take away 
some of its troops. But until Soviet citizens are protect- 
ed from arbitrary police power by due process of law, it 
is still an open question whether liberation from com- 
munism in the Soviet Union will mean liberation from 
despotism. Communism was after all only a symbol of 
totalitarian rule, not its essence. It basically served as 
an ideological justification for arbitrary rule, rather than 
as a motivating force behind the system. 


For all his accomplishments, Gorbachev never man- 
aged to provide the Soviet people with a new constitu- 
tion or new legal codes, the crucial underpinnings of 
a democracy. Many of the constitutional and legal 
changes he did introduce tended to support the institu- 
tions of coercion rather than individual rights. Thus, So- 
viet citizens are still in the position of having their rights 
and freedoms dependent on the good will and demo- 
cratic inclinations of the men who are in power. With the 
economy in a shambles and the relationship between 
Moscow and the republics as yet undetermined, the 
Soviet Union faces many potential crises ahead, crises 
that might tempt leaders to resort to the use of force 
against the people. Gorbachev for one has already 
demonstrated his vulnerability to reactionary elements, 
a failing that has discredited him with much of the So- 
viet population. Indeed, the fact that he is still at the 
helm in Moscow, although his days are probably num- 
bered, detracts further from the positive aspects of 
what has been called the second Russian Revolution. 
Another event in this so-called revolution, the dramatic 
desecration of the statue of the first security police 
chief, Feliks Dzerzhinskiy, was greeted as a symbol of 
the ultimate demise of the KGB. Unfortunately, it will 
take more than this gesture to ensure that the KGB, ora 
security apparatus of a different name, will never again 
be used as an instrument of political repression. 


The Soviet Economy After the Coup 


Anders Aslund 


THE Soviet Union changed fundamentally after the 
abortive coup of August 19-21, 1991. What was the rule 
will no more be possible, and a multitude of new possi- 
bilities have opened up. First of all, communism is dead 
both as an ideology and as a party, but communist prej- 
udices, ignorance, administrative patterns, and other 
practices persist. Second, the Union as such has been 
utterly discredited. Leaders of the government, the 
CPSU, the military, and the KGB participated in the 
coup. USSR President Mikhail Gorbachev had appoint- 
ed them, and the USSR Supreme Soviet had confirmed 
their appointments. The survival of the Soviet Union 
was in question before the coup, and a natural conclu- 
sion is that the coup sealed its fate. Third, the coup was 
defeated by democratic forces, but civil society re- 
mains so undeveloped that it would be rash to claim 
any lasting victory for democracy. The immediate after- 
math of the coup has offered far too many worrying 


Anders Aslund is Professor at the Stockholm School 
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of Soviet and East European Economics. To a consia- 
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“Gorbachev, Perestroyka, and Economic Crisis, Prob- 
lems of Communism, January-April 1991, pp. 18-41. 
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signs. Two months after the coup, one of the strongest 
impressions is that the extraordinary opportunity that 
victory over the plotters offered for solving intractable 
political and economic problems is being wasted. 


The Main Economic Problems 


The economic problems of the Soviet Union have not 
been eased by the successful suppression of the coup. 
On the contrary, they are evidently growing worse at an 
accelerating pace. Let us focus on a few key problem 
areas. 


Shortages. The heart of the matter is aggravated 
shortages, which are the immediate source of the cur- 
rent economic crisis. If it becomes more difficult to use 
money to purchase goods or services, then incentives 
to work decline. If money becomes less acceptable as 
a means of exchange, barter develops, bringing with it 
increasing transaction costs and declining economic 
efficiency. In a parallel development, rationing systems 
proliferate. Resistance rises against commands issued 
by the center. In the end, republics, enterprises, and in- 
dividuals simply refuse to deliver to each other. Why 
should anyone make an effort when there is no signifi- 
cant reward in sight? 

Although shortages always have been apparent in 
the Soviet economy, they have grown much worse 
since 1988, when wages started rising much faster 
than previously. In 1990, social benefits began to sky- 
rocket, and in 1991, state revenues collapsed. How- 
ever alarming many reports may be, they tend to under- 
state the actual extent of financial collapse. 


Budgetary crisis. Until 1991, the Soviet Union had a 
unified state budget for the country as a whole. Repub- 
lic governments merely collected revenues for the cen- 
ter and disbursed them in line with commands from the 
center. In 1991, the situation has changed The state 
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budget has been divided into Union, republic, and lo- 
cal budgets, which are formed independently of each 
other. At the Union level, the budget has been separat- 
ed into a Union budget, a stabilization fund, and a pen- 
sion fund. In some republics, notably in Russia, a simi- 
lar subdivision has occurred. All of these budgets and 
funds have deficits, but lower-level authorities seem to 
have been forced to balance their budgets.’ In addi- 
tion, one should mention the budget burden of writing 
off debts of collective and state farms, which has been 
undertaken by Agroprombank. 

In order to obtain a composite picture of the consoli- 
dated budget deficit, we need to add all these deficits 
(too much attention has been focused on the Union 
budget, which represents only a fraction of the total 
budget deficit). To get a perspective on the following 
figures, we may remember that the official Soviet gross 
national product (GNP) for 1990 was exactly R1,000 bil- 
lion.” Originally, the plan was for the Union budget to 
disburse R276.8 billion, with a budget deficit of R26.7 
billion.? But in September 1991, the USSR Ministry of Fi- 
nance stated that the budget deficit would reach R144 
billion this year.* By then, the extra-budgetary stabiliza- 


‘Personal communication from officials in St. Petersburg. 

2Goskomstat SSSR, SSSR v tsifrakh v 1990 godu (The USSR in Figures 
in 1990), Moscow, Finansy i Statistika, 1991, p. 38. 

3/zvestiya (Moscow), Jan. 15, 1991. 

‘Ibid., Sept. 14, 1991. | presume that this is a projection for the year as a 
whole, but that is not clear. It might also be for the first eight months of 1991. 


Soviet citizens queue up to buy footwear, September 1997. 
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tion fund planned for R114 billion had only received R6 
billion of R6O billion planned revenues from the repub- 
lics, but it is unclear how much had actually been dis- 
bursed.° The original intention was that the stabilization 
fund would be largely financed through proceeds from 
privatization sales.° One can infer a deficit of several 
tens of billions of rubles in this fund. In addition, there is 
an all-Union pension fund of possibly R40 billion, from 
which money must be disbursed. This fund is barely re- 
ceiving any revenues, since it was to be financed 
through the sales tax of 5 percent introduced in 1991, 
which has hardly been paid by anyone.’ This fund is 
generally ignored, but it likely adds at least R30 billion 
to the center's deficit. A very conservative estimate for 
the total Union budget deficit would be somewhat more 
than R200 billion for the whole of 1991. 

To this, one must add the republic budget deficits. 
The budget deficit of the Russian republic alone for 
1991 is headed toward some R120 billion.? The Ukraini- 
an budget deficit is projected at R38 billion for 1991.9 If 
we assume that the other republics have proportionally 
large budget deficits, and if we consider that these two 
republics account for more than three-quarters of the 
national income of the USSR, we arrive at a conserva- 


SIbid; and Pravitel’stvennyy Vestnik (Moscow), No. 5, 1991, p. 4. 
Sizvestiya, Dec. 30, 1990. 

’Pravitel’stvennyy Vestnik, No. 5, 1991, pp. 4-5. 

8Very recent estimate by Grigoriy Khanin. 

°Information from the Ukrainian Ministry of Finance, Aug. 15, 1991. 
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tive estimate of slightly over R200 billion for the total 
budget deficit at the republic level. 

Adding up the budget deficits at all-Union and re- 
public levels, we arrive at a consolidated budget deficit 
for the whole of 1991 of at least R400 billion. We do not 
know what the nominal GNP for 1991 willbe, but givena 
current inflation rate of over 100 percent and a sharp 
decline in GNP, this budget deficit may correspond to 
between 20 and 30 percent of GNP.'° According to 
Yevgeniy Yasin and Sergey Aleksashenko, the consoli- 
dated budget deficit amounted to R188 billion during 
the first half of 1991— that is, some 23.5 percent of GNP 
for the period.'' It is bound to be considerably higher 
during the second half of 1991, presumably in the 
range of 25-30 percent of GNP. 

Anew aspect of the budget crisis in 1991 is that state 
revenues have collapsed. During the first quarter of 
1991, the Union budget obtained only 36 percent of 
planned revenues (disbursements also fell below plan, 
but amounted to 77 percent of their planned level). '? In 
September 1991, it appears that revenue fell to about 
15 percent of the planned level.'? The situation seems 
to be slightly better at the republic level. Part of the di- 
lemma is that both the Union and the republics claim ju- 
risdiction over the same enterprises and thus demand 
the same taxes, although the taxes are forwarded by 
the republic ministries of finance. 

As these figures make evident, this is a very se- 
vere budgetary crisis. The only comparable case that 
comes to mind is Chile at the end of President Salvador 
Allende’s reign, when that country’s budget deficit 
reached 30 percent of GNP. 


Toward hyperinflation. Under the circumstances, 
there is increasing likelihood of hyperinflation, although 
the mechanism for propagating such an inflationary 
spiral is not fully developed.'* A necessary precondi- 
tion of hyperinflation is that prices be liberalized. In this 
respect, the latest official figures show an increase of 
103 percent in retail prices and of 164 percent in whole- 
sale prices from September 1990 to September 
1991.'° Current estimates set inflation at 2-3 percent a 


These are figures used by Academicians Stanislaw Sl.atalin and 
Nikolay Petrakov, with whom | discussed the matter in detail, Sept. 10-12, 
1991. 

"Izvestiya, Sept. 11, 1991. The authors include in their calculations the 
writing-off of debts of agricultural enterprises. 

"2Ekonomika i Zhizn' (Moscow), No. 21, 1991, p. 1. 

'S“Guesstimates” in September 1991 by Soviet economists involved in 
the government reform endeavors. 

'4Ardo H. Hansson, “The Emergence and Stabilization of Extreme 
Inflationary Pressures in the Soviet Union,” in Anders Aslund, Ed., 

The Post-Soviet Economy: Soviet and Western Perspectives, London, 
Pinter, forthcoming 1992. 
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week, but statistical measurements remain extremely 
imprecise. 

The expansion of the money supply was temporarily 
slowed by massive retail price increases on April 2, 
1991, averaging 70-90 percent. Even so, the amount of 
cash in circulation rose from R132.7 billion at that time 
to about R150 billion as of July 1, and then exploded to 
199 billion as of October 1.'© A forecast by Academi- 
cian Nikolay Petrakov, supported by USSR Gosbank 
Chairman Viktor Gerashchenko, is that the total new 
cash emitted this year will be some R100 billion—about 
four times as much as in 1990.'” Forecasts of inflation in 
1991 published in the Soviet press range from 150 to 
1,000 percent—with most falling between 150 and 200 
percent. 


Declining production. The aggravated shortages al- 
ready brought about a significant economic decline in 
1990, and the situation has grown far worse in 1991. 
According to official statistics, Soviet national income 
fell by 13 percent in the first three quarters of 1991 in 
comparison with the same period of the previous 
year. '® If we assume that hidden inflation remains at 
about 5 percent, the real decline in income would 
amount to 18 percent. Since the trend is continuing 
downward, a simple extrapolation would give a real 
slump of some 20 percent for the year as a whole. '? 

This decline in production is most starkly reflected in 
Soviet foreign trade. A fall of 9 percent in oil production 
for the first half of 1991 resulted in the halving of exports 
of both crude oil and petroleum products. Altogether, 
exports decreased by 23.4 percent for the period. 
Since the USSR did not attract new foreign credits and 
had to service its foreign debt of about $60 billion, it was 
forced to cut imports by as much as 47.7 percent, fur- 
ther harming the economy.°° 

Any attempt to assess the weakness of the Soviet 
economy raises old arguments regarding the size of 
Soviet GNP.*' If we start with GNP for 1990 (R1,000 bil- 
lion) and divide it by total population (290 million),2? we 
arrive at R3,448 per capita. The big issue is what ex- 


"SEkonomika i Zhizn’, No. 43, 1991, p. 7. 

"*lbid., No. 30, 1991, Supplement, p. 1; and ibid., No. 43, 1991, p. 7. 

'’Statement in Stockholm, Sept. 11, 1991. 

'8Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 43, 1991, p. 7. 

'°Grigoriy Khanin argues that it is more likely to be 25 percent, and 
Yevgeniy Yasin operates with an estimate of a decline on the order of 20-25 
percent. 

*°Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 30, 1991, Supplement, p. 3. 

21 Anders Aslund, “How Small Is the Soviet National Income?” in Henry 
S. Rowen and Charles Wolf, Jr., Eds., The Impoverished Superpower; 
Perestroika and the Soviet Military Burden, San Francisco, ICS Press, 
1990, pp. 13-61, 288-305. 

22Goskomstat SSSR, SSSR v tsifrakh v 1990 godu, pp. 10, 38. 
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change rate to use to convert this to US dollar equiva- 
lents. Various Soviet experts estimate a market-clear- 
ing exchange rate in the range of R7 to R46 per US$1.79 
These estimates would put Soviet GNP in the range of 
$75 to $493 per capita. To be sure, these exchange- 
rate estimates were as of mid-1991, when prices were 
approximately twice as high as in 1990. Therefore, we 
should multiply by two, getting a Soviet GNP per capita 
for 1991 in the range of $150 to $1,000. Considering 
how undervalued the domestic currency turned out to 
be on the black market in Poland once price liberaliza- 
tion took effect, we may simply assume that the current 
black-market exchange rate of approximately R40 to 
R50 per dollar is exaggerated by a factor of 4 or 5. For 
simplicity and caution, let us use the most favorable ex- 
change rate offered by the Soviet officials above, which 
gives a 1991 per capita Soviet GNP (after liberalization) 
of about $1,000. By this estimate, the USSR is really 
a low middle-income country according to the World 
Bank definition, comparable to the poorer South Ameri- 
can countries.*4 

To sum up, the main Soviet economic dilemma is that 
shortages have increased sharply. While the crisis 
erupted because of excessive wage increases, the 
central problem at present is acombination of an explo- 
sion of social expenditures and a collapse of state reve- 
nues. In spite of price regulation for some 60 percent of 
commodities, inflation has already exceeded 100 per- 
cent in 1991. Hyperinflation is a distinct possibility, as 
the money supply is exploding. Meanwhile, shortages 
have prompted a sharp decline in production, leading 
to a dramatic slump in exports which together with debt 
obligations has caused an even greater reduction in 
imports. 


Strategic Economic Issues 


Behind the budgetary collapse looms the strife be- 
tween the center and the republics. Especially after the 
coup, it should be obvious to everyone that the Union 
can no longer resolve contentious economic issues, 
since such resolution requires a government with 
strong political legitimacy. 

The agenda for economic change is pretty obvious. 
There is already a broad consensus among Western 
and East European experts on what a transition from a 
command economy to a market economy should look 
like.2° There should be a comprehensive economic 
change involving macroeconomic stabilization (elimi- 
nation of the budget deficit, and establishment of a 
strict monetary policy and some incomes policies); do- 
mestic liberalization, in particular price liberalization; 
freedom of enterprise; and integration into the world 
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economy (some kind of convertibility, substantial de- 
valuation, the abolition of licensing quotas, and estab- 
lishment of a low customs tariff). All these changes 
could and should be introduced simultaneously. In 
parallel, a process of rapid privatization should be 
launched. 

Two of these measures are particularly likely to harm 
the population in the short term, namely, balancing the 
budget and liberalizing prices. It is for this reason that 
the government implementing such changes requires 
substantial legitimacy. In order to eliminate the budget 
deficit in the current situation, it will be necessary both 
to cut expenditures and to raise state revenues sub- 
stantially. Obvious expenditures to cut are defense and 
all kinds of subsidies, but social programs will have to 
be reduced as well. The latter two measures will have 
an immediate impact on the population. It is natural to 
combine the abolition of subsidies with the liberaliza- 
tion of prices, as these two measures tend to be two 
sides of the same coin. Nominal “real” incomes will in- 
evitably fall substantially, although in a shortage econo- 
my, real incomes tend to be illusory, since people can- 
not find goods to purchase at the nominal prices. Even 
so, stabilization and price liberalization will involve sub- 
stantial and real sacrifices. 

If the Union can no longer carry out these vital 
changes, the obvious conclusion is that they will have 
to be executed at the republic level. Moreover, even the 
republics, notably Russia, may be too large and di- 
verse to be able to pursue the necessary changes in 
the longer run. There are already voices in the Soviet 
debate arguing: “Reforms in Russia are only possible 
at the regional level... ."°° Immediately after the 
coup, however, the republics had a unique chance to 
implement the necessary economic changes. 

The crucial levers that the republics need to control 
are monetary policy, budgetary policy, and economic 
policy in general. In this setting, efforts to achieve a na- 
tionwide currency union seem beside the point. Al- 
though a variety of currency unions have existed in the 


3/z7vestiya, Aug. 20, 1991. 

24The World Bank, World Development Report 1991, Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1991, pp. 204—05 

*°The best work on this topic is Olivier Blanchard, Rudiger Dornbusch, 
Paul Krugman, Richard Layard, and Lawrence Summers, Reform in Eastern 
Europe, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1991. See also David Lipton and 
Jeffrey Sachs, “Creating a Market Economy in Eastern Europe: The Case of 
Poland, Brookings Papers on Economic Activity (Washington, DC), No. 1, 
1990, pp. 75-147; Janos Kornai, The Road to a Free Economy, New York, 
Norton, 1990; and the World Bank, “The Transformation of Economies in 
Central and Eastern Europe: Issues, Progress, and Prospects,” Staff Paper, 
Washington, DC, April 1991. 

Sergey Kosarenko and Andrey Neshchadin, “What After the Coup? A 
Unified Economic Space Is Impossible,” Nezavisimaya Gazeta (Moscow), 
Sept. 18, 1991. 
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world, they have not been established in the kind of 
desperate crisis that the Soviet Union and all its repub- 
lics now face. Distrust among the republics is palpable. 
Even if a Union agreement on these issues were to be 
struck, it would take far too long to implement. In the 
meantime, the economic collapse may become far 
more serious than it has been to date. Right now, the 
only sensible choice seems to be to focus on solving 
the vital problems in the fastest way. The natural con- 
clusion is that at least the major Soviet republics need 
their own currencies, governed by their own central 
banks, and that their fiscal policies should be run by 
their own ministries of finance. 

Ukraine has long since decided to introduce its own 
currency, the hryvnia, and it seems adamant on this 
measure.’ The Belorussian government, too, is intent 
on introducing its own Currency and pursuing an inde- 
pendent fiscal policy.*° Even if it is a common assess- 
ment that currency reforms will wait until the end of 
1992,°° it is plain that they will take place. If currency re- 
forms are implemented by surprise and in competition, 
one republic after the other will be forced to launch cur- 
rency reforms, in the same way as East Germany was 
forced to launch a currency reform in June 1948 imme- 
diately after the West German currency reform. Rather 
than hoping for the exceedingly unlikely event that the 
Soviet Union as a whole will be able to pursue any kind 
of coordinated stabilization, everyone should accept 
that the best course is to undertake a preemptive cur- 
rency reform, say, by perforating the bank-notes in 
each republic on a certain day, with, for example, a‘“U” 
in Ukraine, an “R” in Russia, etc.2° Then each republic 
would instantly get its own currency, and there would 
be no cause for arbitrage at the outset, facilitating a 
smooth preemptive currency reform. Soon, the perfo- 
rated bank-notes could be exchanged for a properly 
printed currency. The faster such a measure is under- 
taken, the quicker stabilization and systemic change 
could occur. 


Short-term Economic Issues 


Much of the current economic debate in the Soviet 
Union concerns short-term economic issues that are 
usually not related to strategic economic aims but rath- 
er conceal them. In fact, many decision-makers are 


2’This was the overwhelming impression that | received in talks with 
some 30 senior Ukrainian officials and academics in Kiev in mid-August 1991, 
the week before the coup. Since then, particularly in the campaign for the 
republic's presidential election on December 1, these tendencies have been 
reinforced. 

8/7vestiya, Sept. 14, 1991. 
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so absorbed by short-term tasks that they forget their 
long-term intentions. The three most prominent con- 
cerns seem to be to avoid a complete breakdown in 
trade between the republics, to guarantee sufficient 
food supplies for the winter, and to safeguard energy 
supplies both for domestic winter needs and for ex- 
ports. All three issues are largely approached in the 
context of old command-economy approaches. 

Much of the current economic decline can be ex- 
plained by bottleneck multipliers. One factory fails to 
fulfill its state order by some 10 percent, and its failure 
prompts the next factory in the line of production to miss 
fulfilling its state order by at least as much, etc. The 
most extreme case of such a breakdown in a command 
economy is Albania, where the level of national income 
in the third quarter of 1991 was about one-quarter of 
what it had been one year earlier, as the central com- 
mands just came to an end, and no market economy 
emerged to replace them.’ Something similar may 
happen in the USSR, although it seems unlikely that the 
decline would be equally steep, as the USSR is a more 
multifaceted economy with a much larger informal 
private sector. 

To those Soviet economists who realize this danger, 
the standard reaction is to call for the maintenance of 
the old economic links at any price—for example, they 
argue for continued heavy subsidization of raw materi- 
als prices, maintaining them at levels far below world 
market prices. A more logical reaction would be to call 
for an instant switch to a market economy. That is in- 
deed how the Albanian government has reacted to a 
much more severe crisis in a much poorer country.°* 

The provision of food for the winter is probably the 
greatest immediate public concern. Current estimates 
suggest that the Soviet grain harvest will reach about 
165 million metric tons, which is about 10 percent lower 
than the average for the last five years. The main prob- 
lem, however, is that peasants, state farms, and collec- 
tive farms do not want to sell to the state. Total grain pro- 
Ccurement seems to have fallen below 40 million 
tons—about half the planned level. In Ukraine, the grain 
harvest was estimated at some 42 million tons. The pro- 
curement target was 17 million tons, but the govern- 
ment managed to acquire only 10 million tons.°° The 
government response was to call for imports of grain 


3°] owe this idea to Jeffrey Sachs, from a conversation on Sept. 7, 1991. 
Rudiger Dornbusch suggested the same idea at a seminar in Moscow on 
Sept. 19. 

3’Anders Aslund and Orjan Sjoberg, “Privatisation and Transition to a 
Market Economy in Albania,” Working Paper No. 27, 1991, Stockholm Institute 
of Soviet and East European Economics, p. 11. 

S2\bid. 
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and “more energetic procurement efforts,”°* whatever 
that may mean. 

Similarly, the Russian government is trying to revive 
oil production with a regional program for West Siberia 
of the old kind, containing a wish list of development 
goals, rather than facilitating foreign investment. Ac- 
cording to Soviet oil experts, the worst bottleneck in oil 
production is in the repair and maintenance of oil wells, 
which can only be undertaken effectively by Western 
enterprises with modern technology. Western involve- 
ment in these areas could yield more or less instant 
results. 

A clear-sighted view, but unfortunately one shared 
by only a tiny minority, has been expressed by Otto 
Lacis: “It is especially important to liberalize prices of 
agricultural products, fuels, and energy. Without that it 
will really be impossible to avoid starvation and cold."’°° 
Regrettably, although the short-term concerns of the 
Soviet public point toward the need for a very fast 
change of economic system, these concerns are in- 
stead addressed by old command-economy measures, 
and the attention of many a policy-maker is diverted 
from the necessary systemic change. 


Critique of Post-Coup Policy-Making 


A first observation about economic policy-making in 
the Soviet Union after the coup is that contrary to my ar- 
guments above, the making of strategic policy deci- 
sions has been concentrated in the hands of the Union 
government, or rather, the provisional “Committee on 
the Operative Management of the National Economy,” 
which was set up through a presidential decree on Au- 
gust 24. It was headed by Russian Prime Minister lvan 
Silayev, with Yuriy Luzhkov (deputy mayor of Moscow), 
Arkadiy Volskiy (chairman of the Scientific-Industrial 
Union), and Grigoriy Yavlinskiy as his deputies.°° In 
due time, it was supposed to be replaced by an Inter- 
Republic Economic Committee, which would become 
a Union economic government. 

In early September 1991, a number of alternative 
draft treaties on an economic union were presented. 
The politically most important ones were those elabo- 
rated by teams headed respectively by Grigoriy Yav- 
linskiy,2’ Academician Stanislav Shatalin,°® and Rus- 


Attempts to increase procurement by raising procurement prices had 
failed, since the farms could not use the money they gained 

/zvestiya, Sept. 12, 1991. 

%lbid., Aug. 26, 1991. 

3™Draft Treaty on an Economic Union," Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 39, 
1991, pp. 4-5. 

38See “Convention on the Creation of an Economic Community,” 
Izvestiya, Sept. 4, 1991. 
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sian deputy prime minister and minister of the economy 
Yevgeniy Saburov.°? Discussion has centered on the 
Yavlinskiy proposal, which was eventually signed by 
eight republics in the Kremlin on October 18, in amuch- 
altered form.*° The eight republics were Russia, Belo- 
russia, Armenia and the five Central Asian republics. In 
the end, it was called a “Treaty on an Economic Com- 
munity,” which had been the concept used in Shatalin’s 
draft. The Shatalin “Convention” left many more unre- 
solved issues than the Yavlinskiy draft. The Saburov 
“scenario” was essentially written for the Russian 
federation, and was therefore less applicable on the 
national scale; moreover, his “proposals” were pretty 
rudimentary. Regarding relations between the Union 
and the republics, Yavlinskiy pushed for as strong a 
center as possible, while Saburov put the emphasis on 
the republics, and Shatalin stood somewhere in be- 
tween. Let us scrutinize the stands of these programs 
on the three key issues to be allocated either to the 
Union or the republics for resolution: currency reform, 
budgetary policy, and price liberalization. 

The Yavlinskiy proposal hedges on the whole curren- 
cy issue, favoring the ruble as a common currency 
while at the same time allowing the republics to launch 
their own currencies within a common monetary sys- 
tem. One of the men behind the proposal explained that 
they envisioned a number of ‘Scottish pounds,” that is, 
Currencies that are in effect rubles that are controlled 
centrally but printed under diverse names. Shatalin’s 
group leaves the issue open, by offering a choice be- 
tween acommon currency or republic currencies, but it 
expects a Clear choice to be made. The Saburov sce- 
nario, interestingly, anticipates that other republics 
may go for their own currencies and suggests that Rus- 
sia prepare for the introduction of an exclusively Rus- 
sian ruble if necessary. Clearly, the Yavlinskiy proposal 
is neither viable nor helpful. Such confusion over basic 
Currency issues is more or less certain to delay system- 
ic change and stabilization, which may cost the society 
dearly. Currently, the first task must be to make a 
choice in this regard. Saburov's approach, then, seems 
most helpful, but it needs to be clarified. 

The second key issue is the elimination of the budget 
deficit. Yavlinskiy’s draft treaty advocates that the re- 
publics pursue a coordinated budget and tax policy, 
agreeing to set a limit to the deficit of the consolidated 


3°Saburov has authored two consecutive proposals, of which the first 
one is the most radical and extensive: “Scenario of Economic Reform,” mimeo 
(in Russian), Moscow, no date (but apparently July 1991), 54 pages; 
“Draft Proposals for the Organization of Economic Interaction of Sovereign 
States,” Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 39, 1991, p. 5. 

4"Treaty on an Economic Community,” Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 42, 
1991, Supplement, pp. 2-4. 
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state budgets. Shatalin’s draft convention merely 
states that these issues should be subject to multilater- 
al agreements. Saburov’s scenario suggests that bud- 
get deficits at all levels should be covered by the reve- 
nues from privatization as well as the sales of bonds. At 
another point, the text proposes that the Russian gov- 
ernment undertake extraordinary measures to raise 
revenues and cut expenditures. The latter is what is 
needed, but the principles for how this could be 
achieved are not given and it is not clearly stated that 
the budget deficit must be eliminated. Of course, it can 
be argued that politically it is too early to reveal such 
details, which preferably should be presented just be- 
fore they are accepted and adopted. Yavlinskiy’s ap- 
proach simply evades the problem, and it is not credi- 
ble that it would be possible to achieve such a 
coordination of budget policy at the Union level. Nor 
does he state how deep the cuts should be. 

The third key question is price liberalization. Again, 
Yavlinskiy generally advocates coordination among 
the republics on the transition to free prices, which will 
evidently be gradual. Shatalin seems to avoid the issue 
altogether, while Saburov wants the Russian govern- 
ment to undertake price liberalization, though he, too, 
proposes a gradual approach. Once more, we find 
Yavlinskiy proposing a vague, highly unrealistic coordi- 
nation of policies. Actually, several republics do not 
even want any price liberalization. Notably Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Azerbaijan remain harsh 
dictatorships. Characteristically, Uzbekistan’s Presi- 
dent Islam Karimov has declared that his republic is not 
ready for democracy and that he prefers the Chinese 
model of limited economic reform and a prohibition 
against political manifestations.4' Any coordination 
with such republics would imply a very long delay in 
any reform. Saburov’s Russian program at least real- 
izes that price liberalization, if it is to occur, will have to 
be carried out by individual republic governments. 

A general shortcoming of all the Soviet reform pro- 
grams to have been published so far—with the excep- 
tion of the Western-inspired Grand Bargain or “Window 
of Opportunity’**—is that they have no concept of 
macroeconomic stabilization whatsoever. Hence, they 
all more or less explicitly propose a gradual liberaliza- 
tion of prices, a gradual reduction of budget deficits, a 
gradual market adjustment of exchange rates, and a 
gradual abolition of state orders, not realizing that this 


“"izvestiya, Sept. 17, 1991. 

42"\Window of Opportunity: Joint Program for Western Cooperation in the 
Soviet Transformation to Democracy and the Market Economy,” mimeo, 
Harvard University and EPCenter (Center for Economic and Political 
Research [Moscow]), June 29, 1991, 52 pages. 
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Soviet economist Grigorly Yavlinskiy. 
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gradualism is almost bound to lead to hyperinflation.*9 
Whoever comes to the fore will have to rethink and sim- 
ply learn macroeconomic stabilization if any serious 
policy is to begin. The International Monetary Fund is 
likely to precipitate such a decision by making loans 
and technical assistance contingent on it. 

There is a wide Soviet appreciation of the need for 
price liberalization, but the current majority stand in rul- 
ing Soviet circles seems to be that it would be irrespon- 
sible to release all prices at once. A common sugges- 
tion is that the prices of about 20 of the leading commod- 
ities in inter-republic trade should be allowed to rise but 
still be fixed at levels far below world-market levels for 
some time. In particular, this applies to oil, whose world- 
market price now stands about 60 times higher than its 
domestic price in the Soviet Union.** Otto Laéis's blunt 
blunt prescription remains a rare exception. 


43Michael Bruno, Guido Di Tella, Rudiger Dornbusch, and Stanley Fischer, 
Eds., Inflation Stabilization: The Experience of Israel, Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, 
and Mexico, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1988; and Hanson, loc. cit. 

“4This depends, of course, on what exchange rate we use. The domestic 
Soviet wholesale price of oil is R70 per ton, while the world market price is about 
$125 per ton ($20 per barrel). If we use the official ruble/dollar exchange rate 
for tourists (32:1), the world-market price is 57 times higher than the domestic 
price. 
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In fact, it would hardly be possible to balance the 
budget without liberalizing both food prices and energy 
prices.*° Raising prices for food would do away with 
most subsidies, and raising energy prices would re- 
duce wastage and lead to increased exports (the high- 
er profits that Soviet oil companies would reap could be 
heavily taxed). In order not to arouse inflationary expec- 
tations, it is vital to undertake the necessary liberaliza- 
tions in one step, as Czechoslovakia seems to have 
successfully done at the outset of 1991. 

A prominent aspect of many proposed Soviet reform 
programs is privatization. In this regard, the Russian 
government program is the most radical, and much of 
the legislation for this program has already been adopt- 
ed. The Russian land reform law was promulgated on 
December 3, 1990, and on July 3, 1991, alaw on priva- 
tization of state and municipal enterprises and a statute 
on the Russian fund of federal property were promul- 
gated. General principles include rapid privatization 
at reduced prices and partial free distribution through 
privatization accounts or vouchers, seemingly along 
Chilean lines.*° The 500-day program of August 1990 
insisted on fast privatization as well, but it advocated 
sales at market prices; moreover, the Union law on this 
matter only looks to “‘destatization,” ending up with vari- 
ous forms of collective enterprises without enumerating 
distinct property rights for individuals. In this case, it is 
already obvious that the Russian program is more am- 
bitious than the Union one. 

But why has Yavlinskiy’s proposal become so promi- 
nent if it is so deficient? The simple answer is that Yav- 
linskiy has been most forceful and has taken the initia- 
tive. He has been most eloquent on prime issues, while 
others have been bogged down in matters that ought to 
be secondary. In particular, top officials of the repub- 
lics seem to spend their time traveling around asking 
each other what they want rather than making clear to 
themselves what they actually want themselves. Pre- 
sumably, their intention is to avoid being blamed for 
having finished off the Union. But its end seems inevita- 
ble, as no republic accepts a political union. In the ab- 
sence of same, an economic union cannot really func- 
tion, since basic economic decisions are deeply 
political. Another reason for the central position of Yav- 
linskiy is that President Gorbachev and many of the 
personalities that the West has come to know support 
him at the Union level. The republic leaders are not 
used to appearing in the spotlight of Western media. 
Moreover, the outside world has not realized as yet how 


“SA lesson from Poland that David Lipton has taught me. 
4©Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 31, 1991, Supplement. 
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devoid of real influence the Union actually is on matters 
other than foreign policy. 

In the end, the Yavlinskiy program won out on all 
three key issues. Saburov retreated, as another camp 
of more Russian-oriented economists emerged around 
the Russian State Council. They were headed by Yegor 
Gaidar, who is the Director of the Institute of Economic 
Policy at the Academy of the National Economy in Mos- 
cow. His team included Aleksandr Shokhin, Russian min- 
ister of labor, and a number of bright young Russian 
economists in their 30's. The Gaidar team contained the 
best-qualified Soviet economists, who actually under- 
stood the essence of macroeconomic stabilization. 

The Treaty on an Economic Community underlines 
“the necessity of preserving the ruble as a common 
currency of a unified monetary system.” Its signatories 
were supposed to agree on “the limitation of the deficits 
of the consolidated state budgets,” and they were also 
supposed to agree on pricing policy and systemic 
change.*’ 

In October 1991, the Saburov camp became known 
as the “unionists,” while the Gaidar camp was called 
the “isolationists.” Gaidar realized the importance of 
radical stabilization and systemic change. He knew 
that such radical measures could only be implemented 
at the republic level. While Saburov wanted a gradual 
price liberalization, Gaidar urged a virtually complete 
price deregulation effective January 1, 1992. In the 
end, Saburov dropped his tentative proposal of a Rus- 
sian ruble, but Gaidar insisted on its necessity.*® 

After having signed the Treaty on an Economic Com- 
munity on October 18, and thus having supported Sa- 
burov, Russian President Boris Yel’tsin turned around 
completely on October 28. In his first major policy 
speech, he embraced the Gaidar program of price lib- 
eralization as of January 1, 1992, and also endorsed 
elimination of the budget deficit.4? He was ambiguous 
on the introduction of an independent Russian ruble, 
but this appears to be a tactical device to avoid criti- 
cism for having ruined the Union. In effect, the nonoper- 
ative Treaty on an Economic Community had been 
jeopardized, and the option of radical systemic change 
and liberalization lay open. 

During September and October, the Russian govern- 
ment structures had been in shambles with several par- 
allel operating bodies. Now, Yel'’tsin offered to lead the 
government himself and reduce the cabinet to some 20 
ministers. If the Gaidar team really receives full support 
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*8Personal communications in September and October 1991 from 
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from Yel’tsin (he may back off once again), there is 
hope for truly revolutionary economic change in Rus- 
sia. If so, Russia is bound to take the lead. Ukraine is 
preoccupied by its December 1 presidential election 
and referendum on independence. 


Prospects for the Post-Soviet Economies 


Currently, the Soviet economy is approaching a free 
fall. A major conclusion of this article is that the com- 
bined macroeconomic stabilization and liberalization 
can only take place at republic level. Only in some of 
the republics is the necessary political legitimacy to 
be found, but even in the republics, it shrinks further 
with every day that no serious economic measures are 
undertaken. 

In practice, at least the major republics, such as 
Ukraine and Russia, will need their own currencies. The 
main task of the Union government should be to facili- 
tate a coordinated currency reform, so that those re- 
publics that so desire can launch systemic changes. 
The republic governments must face up to the situation 
and put themselves in order so that they can take over 
economic policy-making and monetary policy. In par- 
ticular, they must stop looking upon short-term issues, 
such as inter-republic trade, food supplies, and energy 
supplies, as if they were separate from the strategic 
economic reform. The shortage of food and energy can 
only be overcome with price liberalization, and the 
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same Is true of the unwillingness of republics to deliver 
to each other. The urgency of these short-term de- 
mands are only further arguments to go ahead with the 
systemic shift as fast as possible, and that ought to be 
in early 1992. The social cost of any delay will be great. 

For the West, this implies that the prime target of 
technical aid should be the union republics, not the 
Union, which is on the verge of complete dissolution.°° 
The problem of food shortages is essentially one of 
lacking incentives to sell food already produced. As a 
precondition of any food aid, the West should demand 
both price deregulation of foodstuffs and the privatiza- 
tion of food trade and of trucks, which are available in 
large numbers and could easily be auctioned off to indi- 
viduals for use in transporting food to the markets. 
These measures may be sufficient to solve the acute 
shortages of food. The West should naturally encour- 
age the republics to undertake comprehensive eco- 
nomic reforms such as those pursued in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Then, substantial funds will be needed for 
stabilization funds and balance-of-payments support, 
both to keep foreign trade functioning and to mitigate 
the social cost of the economic disruption that will inev- 
itably occur. 


*°Carlos Asilis and Stuart Brown, “Western Aid and Soviet Reform: The 
Role of Coordination,” Working Paper No. 25, 1991, Stockholm Institute of 
Soviet and East European Economics. 
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Vernon V. Aspaturian 


MANY years ago, Stalin’s favorite prosecutor, Andrey 
Vyshinskiy, sarcastically observed that ‘The problem 
of the ‘dying away’ of the state is a purely theoretical 
problem” devoid of practical significance.' Today, of 
course, the question of the “dying away” of the Soviet 
state is of paramount concern not only within the Soviet 
Union but worldwide. As the Soviet Union crumbles—a 
process accelerated by the abortive August coup—So- 
viet foreign policy appears to be disappearing with it, to 
be replaced by the foreign policies of Russia and the 
other republics. 

The overwhelming majority of the republics have de- 
clared their “independence” and intention to conduct 
their own foreign affairs and to develop their own de- 
fense establishments and policies. Whatever Union 
survives, if any, will not likely be a composite interna- 
tional juridical personality. However, the state struc- 
tures of the republics, including Russia, are not yet fully 
in place. In this regard, the Russian republic appears to 
be the most underdeveloped, since until very recently it 
was virtually indistinguishable from the USSR. The non- 
Russian republics appear at this point to be more be- 
yond the control of the center than is the Russian repub- 
lic. This is, in part, because Yel'tsin’s Russia remains 
undecided as to whether it should demolish the Union 
or preempt it. The struggle between the two Moscows 
represents more and more acontest between two com- 
peting “Russian” governments. 


Vernon V. Aspaturian is Evan Pugh Professor of Politi- 
cal Science and Director of the Center for Soviet and 
East European Studies at The Pennsylvania State 
University (University Park, PA). He is author of nu- 
merous books and articles on communist politics and 
Soviet foreign policy, including The Union Republics 
in Soviet Diplomacy: A Study of Soviet Federalism in 
the Service of Soviet Foreign Policy (1984). 
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Currently, Mikhail Gorbachev's presidency and 
Union represent little more than the empty shell of a for- 
mer global power, whose presence is felt more abroad 
than at home. Although it was Gorbachev and his pro- 
gram of perestroyka, glasnost’, and demokratizatsiya 
that set in motion the events that culminated in the ruin 
of the Soviet empire and the end of its status as one of 
the two global powers, these consequences were cer- 
tainly not part of his original design. Why and how this 
great empire collapsed so completely, and so swiftly, in 
less than six years, is one of the great enigmas of this 
century. 

No matter what happens to Gorbachev, Eduard She- 
vardnadze, and Aleksandr Yakovlev—the troika that 
was largely responsible for initiating these develop- 
ments—the world will long remember what they have 
wrought and will be eternally grateful that it was brought 
about without war and the widespread material de- 
struction and human carnage that one would normally 
expect to accompany transformations of the revolution- 
ary sort experienced of late in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. The collapse of this totalitarian political 
system that at its furthest extent embraced more than 
one-third of the world’s population and territory and at 
one time appeared on the verge of engulfing the rest of 
the planet, is truly a remarkable and historically unique 
development. In this regard, Gorbachev certainly 
earned his Nobel Peace Prize. 


Hidden Agenda or Incompetence? 
No matter how welcome the collapse of Soviet power 


is to the wider world and to many citizens of the Soviet 
Union itself, there are those among Gorbachev's coun- 


‘A. Y. Vyshinsky, The Teachings of Lenin and Stalin on the Proletarian 
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trymen who look upon him with animosity and even 
hatred for these deeds. These people are found among 
all nationalities, but especially among the Russians and 
partisans of the ancien communist régime, who num- 
ber in the millions and to whose support the coup-plot- 
ters apparently looked. The collapse of the economy, 
the eruption of political anarchy, the disintegration of 
the Soviet state, the loss of empire, the erosion of mili- 
tary power—all of which were the consequences of 
Gorbachev's stewardship, intended or not—consti- 
tuted the backdrop to the coup that failed. 

In particular, it appeared to many that Gorbachev, 
Shevardnadze, and Yel’tsin (who inadvertently contrib- 
uted to the process of decomposition by making un- 
realistic demands on Gorbachev and by establishing 
the precedent that national self-determination should 
prevail when he opportunistically used the Russian re- 
public as a rival power center) were responding to the 
cheers and hurrahs of the outside world and currying 
favor with the Western media, popular opinion, and 
even statesmen, especially American presidents. This 
concern for their image in the West is amply, if indirect- 
ly, verified by the eagerness with which Gorbachev, 
Shevardnadze, and Yel’tsin appear to have ignored or 
postponed addressing critical post-coup problems 
and issues in order to write books for Western publish- 
ers. This quest for hard-currency advances while the 
Union and the Russian governments were mired in tur- 
moil and disorientation struck many Soviet and Russian 
citizens as bordering on the obscene, a virtual carica- 
ture of the greed and venality of life under capitalism. 

But there is a deeper question. The state that Gorba- 
chev inherited in 1985 was a global power, flawed, but 
as yet uncrippled. It was armed to the teeth with nuclear 
weapons and an immense conventional military force. 
It ruled over an inner empire of non-Russian national- 
ities, an outer empire in Eastern Europe, and an extena- 
ed empire of socialist-oriented countries in the Third 
World. It was hegemonical leader of one of the world’s 
two alliance systems, the Warsaw Pact, and the center 
of a world communist movement. Yet, in less than six 
years, allwas in shambles. Was this denouement the in- 
evitable result of “underlying factors’? Or did it reflect 
decisions made or not made—i.e., was it the result of 
purposive action or incompetence? On balance, | 
would contend that Gorbachev, Shevardnadze, Yakov- 
lev, Yel’tsin, the coup-plotters, and all the forces and in- 
stitutions that supported them bear a share of the re- 
sponsibility. What emerges is a picture of a governing 
stratum characterized by immense incompetence, in- 
decisiveness, impulsiveness, and by either a deficit of 
vision or a surfeit of naivetée. 

Without subscribing to any conspiracy theory, one 
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can point to certain hidden agendas shared overtly or 
implicitly by Gorbachev, Shevardnadze, and Yakovlev, 
which largely explained the rapid flow of events. At the 
same time, one would observe that once the reforms 
were introduced, they achieved their own momentum 
and spun out of control. Hence, the charges of deceit 
and incompetence are both correct to a certain degree. 

The manner in which Gorbachev skillfully manipulat- 
ed the gradual ouster of every member of the Politburo 
and Secretariat who was in office at the time of his se- 
lection as general secretary, and his elimination of op- 
portunistic coalition partners picked up along the way, 
is one strong indication of a conscious plan. Another 
was Gorbachev's practice of disavowing certain inten- 
tions and goals imputed to him by his detractors and his 
subsequent reversal of fields to pursue such goals. The 
most salient such shift is his disavowal of the charge 
that he wanted to eliminate the monopoly role of the 
Communist party in the political system and then the 
adoption of constitutional amendments in late 1990 that 
accomplished precisely that. 

More direct evidence can be found in the speeches 
and writings of Gorbachev and Shevardnadze. Both 
have now revealed that as early as the late Brezhnev 
years, the two together had arrived at the conclusion 
that the Soviet system was rotten and that once they 
were in a position to remedy and rectify the system, 
they would do so. In his book, The Future Belongs to 
Freedom, Shevardnadze stated: 


My knowledge of the true state of affairs in our Coun- 
try has led me to conclude that the root of existing 
evils is... in the system. ... “Everything’s rotten—t 
has to be changed.” | really did say that to Gorba- 
chev on a winter evening in 1984 at Pitsunda, and | 
will not recant those words today.* 


That Gorbachev associated himself with these senti- 
ments was clear in his response to Shevardnadze’s 
resignation at the Fourth USSR Congress of People’s 
Deputies on December 20, 1990. Revealing that he had 
planned to nominate Shevardnadze to the post of vice 
president, Gorbachev stated: 


This man [Shevardnadze] made his choice a long 
time ago on the point that we cannot go on living in 
the society we have been living in. Ten years ago, in 
the well-known situation of that time, he entered into 
opposition against certain forces. We knew this, and 
those who were close to him know all this very well. 


?Eduard Shevardnadze, The Future Belongs to Freedom, New York, 
Free Press, 1991, p. 37. 


He, as well as |, working both at the local level and 
here, came to the conclusion that, even with the 
powers we had, we were unable to launch genuine 
processes of renewal. Life demanded that we go 
through all those ordeals and all those heated de- 
bates in order to come to the realization that we had 
to use the opportunity to begin changing everything 
in society.° 


How much of this intent to change “everything in so- 
ciety” was made public by the troika along the way re- 
mains unclear, but at some point in the course of rapid 
and uncontrollable change, opponents of these devel- 
opments apparently arrived at the conclusion that a 
“conspiracy” or “hidden agenda’ existed, designed to 
transform the Soviet system, even if the price was to 
cripple the Soviet Union as a global power. The loss of 
Central and Eastern Europe and the collapse of the 
Warsaw Pact were viewed with considerable alarm by 
the Soviet military, since nowhere had these shifts been 
signaled in advance or discussed and debated. In this 
view, only “incompetence and ignorance,” “hidden 
agendas,’ or ‘betrayal and treason” could account for 
the developments. 

The quick alignment of the Soviet Union with the 
United States in the Gulf crisis further aroused the fury 
of many Soviet military professionals, who accused the 
government of betraying an ally in order to curry favor 
with the United States. American leadership in mobiliz- 
ing the world against Iraq was viewed by Soviet military 
Officials as a model of how the future Pax Americana 
was to operate: under the cover of United Nations reso- 
lutions, with NATO as the informal enforcement mecha- 
nism, and with the Soviet Union in tow. (Significant fea- 
tures of the model resurfaced at the Madrid Conference 
on the Middle East, where the Soviet presence seemed 
to be essentially a gesture of courtesy extended by 
President Bush. This conference may actually be the 
last hurrah of the Soviet Union as a unitary state.) 

USSR Minister of Defense Dmitriy Yazov and other 
Soviet military spokesmen and political hard-liners 
publicly charged that the Gorbachev-Shevardnadze 
policies had left the USSR without allies, without a buff- 
er zone, and with an unbalanced force structure be- 
cause of the CFE (Conventional Forces in Europe) and 
proposed START (Strategic Arms Reduction Talks) 
treaties, which the military not only opposed, but was in 
the process of flagrantly violating.* Valeriy Musatov, 
deputy head of the CPSU International Department, 
summarized the anti-Shevardnadze position thus: 


The turn of events in Eastern Europe had a powerful 
negative influence on the broadest strata of Soviet 
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society. They encouraged attacks by destructive 
forces on the CPSU, repeating the scenario played 
out in Eastern Europe. The collapse of the East Euro- 
pean alliance coincided with separatist tendencies 
within the USSR. And the rather serious general psy- 
chological impact caused by the breakaway of our al- 
lies remains. .. . The forced and unprepared return to 
the motherland of the Soviet Union’s most powerful 
group of forces and the liquidation of their military in- 
frastructure in Eastern Europe caused negative feel- 
ings in military circles. The question of the security of 
our western borders remains.° 


Supporters of the Shevardnadze line rebutted that 
the unification of Germany, the collapse of the alliance, 
and the loss of Eastern Europe were all inevitable, and 
that the changed international atmosphere and remain- 
ing Soviet nuclear capability were more than adequate 
surrogates for a huge, expensive conventional force 
and a string of dependent buffer states. In the words of 
political commentator Sergey Karaganov, “[w]ith to- 
day’s highly mobile armed forces, greatly increased 
fire power, and nuclear weapons, a territorial buffer is 
far less valuable than it was 40 or even 50 years ago.”® 
On Hungarian television, Shevardnadze defended his 
policies and denounced the former military reliance on 
buffer states as an example of “great power chauvin- 
ism,’ because it treated such states as “secondary 
peoples.”” 

A close reading of Shevardnadze’s book reveals that 
the charge of incompetence, inexperience, and naive- 
te has considerable substance. The author candidly 
admits to not Knowing where to start in changing Soviet 
foreign policy and to being in “the humiliating position 
of a student appointed as a leader over his masters” 
at the foreign ministry.2 He further describes his 
feelings upon participating in his first important in- 


3/zvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 20, 1990. 

*According to Shevardnadze, the military not only opposed the various 
treaties and agreements on the reduction of military forces, but also resorted 
to evasive and deceptive measures in its attempts to circumvent the 
treaties in violation of their provisions: ‘Speaking of tanks, when the Ministry of 
Defense and the General Staff hid thousands of them behind the Urals in 
circumvention of the Paris Charter, | lodged a protest with the President. .. . 
Sergey Akhromeyev submitted a memorandum completely justifying the 
move. My protest withered under the metallic gleam of his argument, along 
with my distress that the reduction of tanks was accomplished by 
deceitfully repainting them with Marine Infantry colors.” Shevardnadze, 
op. cit., p. 214, also pp. 149-50 and 216. 

°Pravda (Moscow), Mar. 13, 1991, as cited by Suzanne Crow, “Who 
Lost Eastern Europe?” Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), Apr. 12, 
1991, pp. 3-4. 

®Moscow Central Television, July 5, 1990, as cited in ibid., p. 2. 

7Hungarian Television, Mar. 22, 1991, as cited in ibid. 

®Shevardnadze, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 
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ternational conference, the 10th anniversary of the Hel- 
sinki Agreement, held in Helsinki in July 1985: 


The foreign ministers of 35 nations of Europe, the 
United States, and Canada gathered in the capital of 
Finland. ...! was a novice among them, and the con- 
ference turned into a “coming out party” for the new 
Soviet foreign minister. Lively human interest showed 
through the expressions of official courtesy. | sensed 
sincere goodwill coming from my colleagues, along 
with an unconcealed desire to find out what kind of 
man had joined their circle so unexpectedly. | cannot 
say that | felt right at home under this scrutiny, but | 
was taking their measure too. .. . | tried to remove 
from my own eyes the ideological lenses that would 
make any representative of the West look like a crafty 
enemy. . . . “Watch out that they don't foo! you or 
wrap you around their little finger.” | was embar- 
rassed by the long-entrenched stereotype of diplo- 
macy, holding that any means, even deceit and 
fraud, may be used to achieve the necessary end. 
The mores of the Talleyrands and the Metternichs, 
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Mikhail Gorbachev and Soviet foreign minister Eduard Shevardnadze exchange handshakes at the opening of 
the Warsaw Pact summit meeting on June 7, 1990, as Soviet defense minister Dmitriy Yazov looks on. 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


even in their modern-day dress, did not square at all 
with the standard | wanted to uphold. | wanted my 
partners to trust me as | wanted to trust them.? 


There is also much in Shevardnadze’s book that sug- 
gests that his foreign policy was guided by a hidden 
agenda. He reveals that he told German foreign minis- 
ter Hans-Dietrich Genscher after the unification of Ger- 
many that he had come to the conclusion as early as 
1986 that this development was inevitable, '° a state- 
ment that smacks of a self-fulfilling prophecy rather 
than a “forecast.” He makes similar comments with re- 
spect to the loss of Eastern Europe, the collapse of the 
Warsaw Pact, and the erosion of Soviet military power. 

However, nowhere in his book or elsewhere does 
Shevardnadze reveal where, how, why, when, and by 
whom decisions were made. He repeatedly refers to 
“the leadership” or “‘we”’ in connection with various de- 
cisions and perceptions, but nowhere does he define 


*Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
‘bid., pp. 131-32. 
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whom this “we” or “leadership” signifies. These crucial 
decisions were not debated beforehand in the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies, the Supreme Soviet, or 
their subordinate bodies. Nor, complain critics, were 
these decisions and issues debated or discussed in 
the inner councils of the leadership. Rather, the coup- 
plotters maintain that they were repeatedly confronted 
with accomplished facts and giveaways made in nego- 
tiations with representatives of foreign states, without 
prior warning or discussion. (This inevitably reminds 
one of the very high-handed command-administrative 
system of decision-making criticized by Gorbachev 
and Shevardnadze, whereby a small handful of individ- 
uals had made the most critical decisions in camera, 
concealed even from the entire Politburo.) 

Under these circumstances, within the Soviet con- 
text, one could reasonably charge that Soviet diploma- 
cy under Shevardnadze was one unilateral concession 
and giveaway after another in return for empty Western 
“kudos” or illusory expectations of financial and eco- 
nomic aid, and that the Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
indeed deceived, defrauded, outwitted, and hood- 
winked by crafty bourgeois diplomats. 

The relevant criticism of the Shevardnadze-Gorba- 
chev foreign policy relates not so much to its thrust as to 
the competence of Soviet negotiating behavior. If, in- 
deed, what transpired was on the foreign policy agen- 
da of Shevardnadze and Gorbachev, the Soviet bar- 
gaining position was strong in terms of what Moscow 
might have expected in return. Looking back at 1985, it 
is Clear that the US and the West would have been pre- 
pared to give a great deal in exchange for the offerings 
on the Soviet foreign policy smorgasbord that material- 
ized. Inept, inexperienced and naive, overly self- 
assured and flattered Soviet negotiators were indeed 
outwitted. 

It is no secret, as evidenced by the dismissals and 
purges in the Soviet foreign ministry after the coup, that 
a substantial number of the most senior, experienced 
Soviet diplomats shared the view of the coup-plotters 
that insofar as Soviet interests were concerned, the 
Shevardnadze-Gorbachev foreign policy was a disas- 
ter. Yel'tsin’s opportunistic, if courageous, behavior in 
resisting both the Gorbachev policy and that of Gorba- 
chev's conservative critics, combined with the extraor- 
dinarily incompetent and outright stupid calculations 
and behavior of the coup-plotters, ensured the inevita- 
ble collapse of the USSR as an integrated or composite 
international entity. One is almost tempted to praise the 
competence of Western and American diplomacy; 
Clearly, it made no serious mistakes or blunders and ex- 
ploited every opening and opportunity provided by So- 
viet diplomacy. 
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Controlling the Nuclear Arsenal 


What does all this mean for Soviet foreign policy as 
the Union approaches its final days? Essentially, it will 
be marking time, accommodating the US, Western Eu- 
rope, and Japan like a supplicant, hoping for handouts 
to keep it alive, and awaiting the creation and organiza- 
tion of separate republic diplomatic establishments. 
But, in the meantime, it becomes the main function 
—perhaps the last major mission—of Soviet foreign 
policy to prevent dispersal of control of the Soviet nu- 
clear arsenal among the republics. 

Its principal external crutch in this regard is the US, 
which currently would rather deal with a single entity 
(minus the three Baltic states) than summon up the en- 
ergy and imagination to deal with 12 additional states. 
At times, it seems that in the United States and the rest 
of the world, the Soviet Union has effectively implanted 
the idea that the former Russian empire, reincarnated 
as the USSR, is a permanent integral entity, whose dis- 
integration is to be mourned, if not arrested, rather than 
welcomed and encouraged. 

More than nostalgia is involved in the Bush adminis- 
tration’s solicitude for the integrity of the Soviet state 
(without which support the Union would probably col- 
lapse). By continuing to recognize the Union, and Gor- 
bachev as its constitutional authority, the US is in a bet- 
ter position to manage intricate problems, such as who 
is to occupy the Soviet Union’s seat on the Security 
Council and what to do with the Soviet nuclear arsenal. 
Certainly, one important determining consideration in 
the timing and nature of President Bush's unilateral de- 
cision to eliminate all tactical nuclear weapons on land 
and sea, as well as to undertake other denuclearizing 
measures, was the wish to keep Gorbachev afloat, to 
keep the Union in operation, and to get a handle on the 
nuclear problem before the Soviet Union broke up and 
its nuclear arsenal was dispersed among the various 
republics. Realistically anticipating that Gorbachev 
would respond in kind and perhaps even go beyond 
the Bush proposals, Washington hoped to establish ir- 
reversible ground rules on further denuclearization 
while the Soviet nuclear arsenal was still under Gorba- 
chev's constitutional and operational control. 

Russia's President Boris Yel'tsin quickly found com- 
mon ground with Gorbachev on this issue, since Yel’- 
tsin considers Russia to be the logical successor to the 
residual superpower status of the Soviet Union and in- 
tends to be its primary successor-state in the event of 
the Union’s dissolution. In any event, even in a loose 
Union, Russia will be the dominant member and will be 
the new center. For this reason, Yel'tsin is interested in 
maintaining central control over nuclear weapons. 
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The behavior of the other “nuclear” republics has 
been both ambiguous and ominous. At least three other 
republics—Ukraine, Belorussia, and Kazakhstan— 
have ICBM’s on their soil, both in fixed silos and on mo- 
bile units. The latter can be, and are being, moved to 
the Russian republic, but the ones in fixed silos remain. 
The leaders of Ukraine and Kazakhstan have publicly, 
but not irrevocably, declared that as long as a ‘‘center’”’ 
exists, they will recognize its authority over the nuclear 
weapons on their soil, but under no circumstances will 
they relinquish their weapons to the Russian republic. "' 
What happens if the “center” disappears, they have not 
explained. Tactical and short-range nuclear weapons 
are even more widely dispersed, with the total number 
of all types of Soviet nuclear warheads numbering 
around 27,000. The logistical problem of collecting and 
destroying such a massive arsenal is immense and 
would require years, many more years than the Union 
itself is likely to Survive—hence Washington's desire to 
keep the Union afloat as long as possible. 

Under these circumstances, any agreement with 
Gorbachev on denuclearization is apt to be illusory: 
one cannot be sure that successor-states will honor it, 
although Ukraine has suggested that it, for one, will. '? It 
is not to be excluded that republics will see nuclear 
weapons as useful bargaining levers at the very least 
and exotic symbols of independence and power in the 
international community as well. Moveover, nuclear 
weapons can be an effective deterrent against Russia, 
which has potential territorial claims against both 
Ukraine and Kazakhstan, whose territories together 
contain over 16 million ethnic Russians living in areas 
adjacent to the Russian republic. 

The abortive coup in August 1991 seriously under- 
mined Gorbachev's authority and all but shattered what 
remained of a functional central authority. The power 
and autonomy of Russian President Boris Yel’tsin corre- 
spondingly increased because of his courageous and 
successful defiance of the coup leaders. Gorbachev's 
authority having been undermined and Yel'tsin’s en- 
hanced, a sort of transitional duumvirate of Gorbachev 
and Yel’tsin has emerged. As Yel’tsin recognized that 


"On October 24, 1991, the Ukrainian parliament reaffirmed Ukraine's 
nonnuclear status and further clarified the republic's stand on the nuclear 
arsenal on its territory. In a statement broadcast by Radio Kiev on October 
25, 1991, the republic stated that the presence of nuclear weapons on its 
territory was temporary, that they were under control of structures of the 
former USSR but Ukraine insisted on the right to control their nonuse, that 
Ukraine would abide by Soviet-American arms agreements and intended 
to adhere to the nuclear nonproliferation treaty, and that it would cooperate in 
the destruction of nuclear weapons. Reported in Report on the USSR, 

Nov. 1, 1991, pp. 15-16. See also The New York Times, Oct. 22, 23, 
and 25, and Nov. 12, 1991. 
"Report on the USSR, Nov. 1, 1991, pp. 15-16. 
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his quest for the autonomy of Russia threatened to shat- 
ter the Union, he joined forces with Gorbachev in an at- 
tempt to preserve the Union in some form—as a con- 
federation or economic union. But this also conveyed to 
the other republics the specter of anew Union, in which 
Russia as an ethnic unit would be more dominant than it 
had been in the USSR, where the nexus of hegemony 
had been the Communist party, not Russia as a nation. 

With the dissolution of the Union government by Gor- 
bachev after the coup (virtually the entire Council of 
Ministers had been directly or indirectly involved in the 
conspiracy) and the vitiation of the Union parliament, 
Gorbachev's authority has shrunk to the point where it 
extends only over the defense ministry in his capacity 
as commander-in-chief and over foreign policy in his 
Capacity as head-of-state—the sole recognized repre- 
sentative of the Union in the international community. 
Control over even these two areas was challenged and 
gradually eroded as some republics announced their 
intention to exchange diplomatic missions with foreign 
countries, request admission to the United Nations 
(Ukraine and Belorussia have been members since the 
organization was founded), or raise their own military 
forces. (Even as Gorbachev warned the various repub- 
lics not to create their own armies, the Ukrainian parlia- 
ment, in October 1991, under the direction of Leonid 
Kravchuk, authorized the republic to create its own 
army of 400,000. Whether it will claim a share of the So- 
viet Armed Forces as a foundation for such a force re- 
mained unclear, although the republic did lay claim to 
the Soviet Black Sea Fleet as the nucleus of a Ukrainian 
navy.) All of this is in flux, with no predictable outcomes, 
since the interest and capabilities of the various re- 
publics differ considerably and many are now subject 
to domestic pluralistic and factional divisions and 
pressures. 

These developments explain Gorbachev's attempt 
to reconstitute a Union of some sort. Abortive “Unions” 
of 12, 10, 8, or fewer republics have been periodically 
projected, with Yel’tsin's backing, but with little suc- 
cess. When Gorbachev convened his new, reorga- 
nized, toothless Supreme Soviet in October 1991 to lay 
the foundations of a new loose Union of some sort, eco- 
nomic or other, only seven republics even bothered to 
send representatives. Half of this improvised Supreme 
Soviet consisted of delegates selected and sent by the 
seven participating republics, and the other half was 
made up of members of the old pre-coup Supreme So- 
viet, who were retained on the payroll and showed up to 
fill the chamber. The three Baltic republics, of course, 
were now independent—recognized as such by Mos- 
cow and the international community—and were al- 
ready members of the United Nations. Ukraine was the 


most conspicuous absentee. Aside from Ukraine, the 
republics of Georgia, Moldova, and Azerbaijan also re- 
fused to send representatives to the shrunken parlia- 
ment. Later, much to the relief of both Yel’tsin and Gor- 
bachev, Ukraine relented and agreed to join. '° 

However, the degree of Ukraine’s adherence to the 
Union is fast shrinking. The December 1, 1991, referen- 
dum in Ukraine is expected to approve independence 
for the republic by a large majority. Simultaneously, a 
multicandidate election for an authentic executive-type 
president will be held, and it is anticipated that Krav- 
chuk, currently president of the Ukrainian parliament, 
will be elected and automatically assume the position 
of commander-in-chief of the Ukrainian armed forces. 
The republic has already established a defense minis- 
try and appointed a defense minister, who was given 
the rank of colonel-general by President Kravchuk. The 
parliament also authorized the expenditure of 28 per- 
cent of the budget (whose size remains indefinite) to 
raise and equip the military. ' 

It is expected that the Ukrainian military will be made 
up of professional officers and conscripts. At the same 
time, a “Republic Guard” or state militia of 30,000 was 
authorized, as was a smaller unit of border troops. The 
question of whether Ukraine will appropriate the equip- 
ment and installations of the Soviet military on its soil re- 
mains open, but should the republic attempt this, it may 
trigger a confrontation with Union forces, since Gorba- 
chev and the Soviet Ministry of Defense have warned 
against such a move. (Alternatively, Ukraine may seek 
to acquire equipment, weapons, materiel, and uniforms 
from abroad.) On the other hand, the USSR Ministry of 
Internal Affairs has agreed to allow a substantial part of 
its troops to be allocated to the republics. '° 

Ukrainian officials are cognizant of the concern the 
outside world feels with respect to the nuclear weapons 
on its soil. Republic policy is ambiguous and contradic- 
tory, probably reflecting controversy and lack of con- 
sensus. Despite the statement of Ukrainian officials that 
the republic will allow a central authority to control the 
weapons, the republic has refused to join any of the ex- 
isting plans for a political or security Union. Kiev has 
also stated that it will not relinquish nuclear weapons to 


'SThe New York Times, Oct. 18, 1991, on Ukraine's refusal to join; and 
ibid., Nov. 5, 1991, for its subsequent decision to join. Again, in mid- 
November, when seven republics agreed to a loose political union, 

Ukraine refused to commit itself until after the December 1, 1991, referendum 
on independence. See ibid., Nov. 15, 1991. 

‘For details, see ibid., Oct. 23 and 30, 1991. 

*SOn November 3, the Ukrainian parliament approved laws transforming 
the interior ministry troops into a Ukrainian National Guard and taking direct 
control of the soldiers who patrol Ukraine's borders with Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Romania. See The Washington Post, Nov. 15, 1991. 
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the Russian republic. Furthermore, Ukraine has been 
declared a “nuclear-free zone,” whatever that may 
mean under existing circumstances.'® The Ukrainian 
foreign minister, Anatoliy Zlenko, has stated that if cur- 
rent disarmament proposals were carried out, 130 of 
the 176 strategic weapons deployed in Ukraine could 
be safely destroyed, leaving 46 to be disposed of 
through further negotiations. '” 

One strategy in dealing with the question of nuclear 
weapons, especially ICBM’s, in the republics of Belo- 
russia, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan would be a quick Sovi- 
et-American agreement, while Gorbachev still pos- 
sesses constitutional authority and the defense ministry 
still retains operational and physical control of the 
weapons. An agreed-upon contingent of |CBM’s would 
be reduced on both sides, with the Soviet complement 
including all of the ICBM’s and other immediately re- 
movable nuclear weapons deployed in the non-Rus- 
sian republics. Whether this strategy will be attempted 
or, if tried, succeed, remains dubious, even though the 
republics involved have stated their willingness to have 
their nuclear weapons destroyed in accordance with 
the provisions of a Soviet-American agreement. The 
longer this is delayed, the more likely it is that ambitious 
and demagogic local politicians might generate pres- 
sures to retain the weapons. 

Before the August coup, the United States was wor- 
ried about centralized control over the Soviet nuclear 
arsenal lest it fall into the hands of a right-wing regime; 
with the danger from the Right more or less a thing of 
the past, the new danger is perceived to be the possi- 
ble dispersal of Soviet nuclear weapons. But the situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union remains in flux and transition; 
events rather than deliberate policy continue to pre- 
dominate, and these, by their very nature, are annoy- 
ingly impervious to rational analysis. 


Adjusting to New Realities 


As Gorbachev's authority wanes, the United States 
and the outside world must, at some point, decide 
when the authority of the residual Union to commit its 
parts is no longer viable, i.e., when agreements made 
with Gorbachev and the Union cease to have opera- 
tional or even legal validity. Can Gorbachev commit or 
obligate the dissident republics, if they disagree with 
his decisions, and can the US expect such agreements 
to have legal force? And what, absent diplomatic con- 
tacts outside the framework of the Union, is the alterna- 


'®See sources cited in fn. 11. 
'7Reported in The New York Times, Oct. 23, 1991. 
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tive if some republics accept Gorbachev's international 
authority and others do not? 

Various suggestions and proposals are being of- 
fered to invest existing consular establishments on re- 
public territory with de facto diplomatic status and to 
establish such consulates in republics where they do 
not currently exist. Some republics, notably Russia and 
Ukraine, have gingerly dispatched their “foreign minis- 
ters’ to various capitals either to make their presence 
known or to scout the possibility of establishing sepa- 
rate diplomatic contact. So far, most of the outside 
world has not been very receptive, preferring to deal 
with a Union entity. 

But for all practical purposes, the USSR is now a dis- 
embodied international juridical abstraction, deprived 
of most of its physical and material existence. Gorba- 
chev and the Union represent a state in a continuing 
process of disintegration, a process that has no visible, 
definitive termination point. In the meantime, Russia 
and Ukraine, among the republics, have become more 
active and intrusive in foreign affairs, stating bluntly and 
boldly that Gorbachev can represent them only in the 
broadest sense and only provisionally, whereas on 
concrete issues, such as the disposition of the Kurile Is- 
land in the case of Russia, foreign states must engage 
in direct negotiations with the relevant republic. 
Spokesmen for the Russian republic, junketing around 
the world, exercise little restraint in their expressions of 
contempt for Gorbachev and his claims to constitution- 
al authority. 

In turn, as power has gravitated to the Russian re- 
public, stakes there have become higher and Yel'tsin 
had confronted problems inside Russia similar to 
those Gorbachev faced when the Union was the focus 
of authority. Various ethnic groups, such as the Muslim 
Chechen-Ingush, are clamoring for independence 
from Russia.'® In some cases, proliferation of political 
identities assumed preposterous proportions as vari- 
ous, purely ethnic Russian regions within the Russian 
republic—e.g., the Soviet Far East and Cossack areas 
inthe North Caucasus—express sentiments for a sepa- 
rate political existence. In the Soviet Far East, for exam- 
ple, where, after the Bolshevik Revolution, Lenin fabri- 
cated a fraudulent Far Eastern Republic as a buffer 
against Japan, local officials have suggested that such 
an independent republic would make considerable 
economic sense, since the region’s economic hinter- 
land is inthe Far East and the Pacific Rim, notin Europe. 


Future of Foreign Affairs Cadres 


The authority and standing of the Soviet foreign min- 
istry and its diplomatic corps were seriously compro- 
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mised by the abortive August coup. When the coup 
failed, Shevardnadze’s successor, Aleksandr Bes- 
smertnykh, was summarily dismissed for not opposing 
the plot with sufficient vigor. '? He was replaced by a rel- 
ative unknown, Boris Pankin, whose main virtue was 
that he was the most prominent diplomat (he had been 
Ambassador to Czechoslovakia at the time) to publicly 
denounce and dissociate himself from the coup-lead- 
ers. Under Pankin, the foreign ministry is being re- 
formed and purged once again (Shevardnadze effect- 
ed his own shakeup of the ministry). More than a dozen 
sitting ambassadors have been publicly criticized for 
their behavior or failure to act during the coup, includ- 
ing those to the United States (Viktor Komplektov), 
France (Yuriy Dubinin), Britain (Leonid Zamyatin), and 
Germany (Vladislav Terekhov), and six, including the 
last three mentioned, were formally recalled. In the cen- 
tral ministry apparatus, the veteran arms control negoti- 
ator and former ambassador to Germany, Yuliy Kvi- 
tsinskiy, was also dismissed from his position as a first 
deputy foreign minister. 

Although 8,000 foreign ministry officials signed a pe- 
tition requesting that Shevardnadze be returned as for- 
eign minister,”° it is not clear if Shevardnadze set unac- 
ceptable conditions for his return, refused outright to 
serve under Gorbachev, or was not accepted by Gor- 
bachev. Reformers within the ministry demanded a 
purge of Communist party influence in the ministry as 
an institution, but it is not clear whom that would leave in 
the ministry. 

As individual republics assume greater visibility on 
the international scene, with high republic officials visit- 
ing foreign capitals and heads of states and govern- 
ments and receiving them in their own capitals, how 
long can the Soviet foreign ministry pretend that it 
speaks for all 13 different entities—the Union and 12 re- 
publics? Will there be one policy and 13 separate im- 
plementations, or 13 policies and a single execution, or 
13 policies and 13 executions operating simultaneous- 
ly in harmony and contradiction? Under these condi- 
tions, can a central foreign ministry function even as a 
coordinating vehicle?*' 


'8lbid., Nov. 12, 1991. 

'9See Sally Wise, “Foreign Ministry Adrift,” Report on the USSR, Sept. 6, 
1991, for details describing Bessmertnykh's equivocating and vacillating 
behavior during the coup. 

2°Crow, loc. cit., p. 9. Shevardnadze is reported to have retorted, “Who 
needs a minister when there is no Union?” 

'Although Ukraine has agreed to assume a proportionate share of the 
Union's foreign debt, Ukrainian Prime Minister Vitold Fokin has demanded that 
Moscow refrain from incurring further foreign financial debt without 
consulting the republics as to how borrowed money is to be distributed and 
who will be obligated to repay financial debts. See Report on the USSR, 
Oct. 4, 1991, p. 36, and Oct. 11, 1991, p. 36. 
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Various spokesmen of the Soviet foreign ministry talk 
expansively about greater participation of the republics 
in the formulation and execution of Soviet foreign poli- 
cy. Yet, this problem does not hold the same priority for 
all 12 republics. For some republics, in Central Asia for 
example, foreign policy questions have very low priori- 
ty, whereas for the Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian, and 
Armenian republics, foreign policy questions are cru- 
cial. The latter republics are fashioning their own for- 
eign policies. However, for virtually all republics, the 
questions of the domestic economic and financial or- 
der as well as the relations with one another, either col- 
lectively or bilaterally, are more important than foreign 
policy and must be resolved first before foreign policy 
questions are addressed. 

There have been a number of institutional, structural, 
and personnel rearrangements made within the foreign 
ministry in order to accommodate the participation of 
the republics,** but most of these actions appear to be 
improvisations upon improvisations as the situation 
changes constantly. Instead, as the viability of the 
Union and its international credibility and juridical ca- 
pacity to represent and legally commit the various parts 
of the USSR dissolve and the republics increasingly 
flex their international muscles, panic is rampant in the 
foreign ministry and is sweeping through the diplomatic 
service stationed abroad. 

The Russian foreign minister, Andrey Kozyrev, a 
young former Soviet diplomat, has apparently been in- 
structed by Yel’tsin to demand that the Union foreign 
ministry reduce its personnel by 90 percent, whereas 
Soviet foreign minister Pankin proposed instead a 
40 percent reduction in force and greater participation 
of republic representatives in the service. Should Kozy- 
rev’s demands prevail, thousands of experienced So- 
viet diplomats may soon be unemployed along with an 
estimated 50,000 or so other central ministry officials 
(assuming Yel’tsin's demand that some 70 central min- 
istries be shut down is met). 

It is expected that many of the experienced diplo- 
mats, if they are relatively young and malleable, may 
become servants of the various republics, with the bulk 
of the current diplomatic service being coopted by the 
Russian republic once it succeeds in replacing the 
center. According to Soviet diplomatic sources, the 
outlook for foreign ministry personnel over 60 years of 
age, with a few exceptions, is particularly bleak, since 
they are not apt to be retained or find diplomatic berths 
elsewhere. The issue also arises as to which future po- 


—— 


2See Jan S. Adams, “New Structures at the USSR Foreign Ministry,” 
ibid., Oct. 4, 1991, pp. 10-13. 
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litical entity will be responsible for the pensions of re- 
tired Union foreign affairs officials. 

It is not even assured that diplomats who are ethnic 
nationals of various republics will be invited to join re- 
public diplomatic services, since the republics may 
wish to use diplomatic posts as patronage rewards for 
the politically loyal and deserving. Republics may also 
sprinkle their foreign policy establishments with re- 
cruits from their respective diasporas outside the So- 
viet Union. The Armenian republic, for example, has 
passed over experienced Soviet diplomats of Arme- 
nian origin to appoint a young, American-born, Ameri- 
can-Armenian lawyer, Rafik Hovannisian, as its foreign 
minister, anticipating no doubt, that such an appoint- 
ment would provide an invaluable conduit to the United 
States and the American-Armenian community—the 
largest, wealthiest, and most influential Armenian dias- 
pora in the world. One might expect similar develop- 
ments in the Baltic states and Ukraine. 


Republics as International Actors 


The Russian and Ukrainian republics have been the 
most assertive in staking out their separate positions in 
international affairs. Unlike Russia, Ukraine already has 
a quasi-international identity and status as amember of 
the United Nations and its affiliated and associated in- 
ternational organizations. It has also been a party to 
various international treaties and agreements connect- 
ed with the postwar peace treaties and the United Na- 
tions. Hence, it already has an international juridical 
base to build upon (this is also true of Belorussia, but 
that republic’s lust for independence is far from robust 
at this point). Ukraine has recently entered into a treaty 
with Poland. (Belorussia has ties with both Poland and 
Lithuania.) It has also made contact with Western diplo- 
matic circles regarding the republic’s adherence to the 
CFE treaty.°9 

Although Russia does not possess a separate inter- 
national juridical identity per se, having been supplant- 
ed historically by the USSR, it is likely to turn the tables 
and claim the Soviet Union’s permanent seat on the UN 
Security Council. Yelt’sin is under intense pressure to 
move swiftly and declare Russia to be the USSR’s suc- 
cessor-state in order to lay first claim on its international 
political assets and domestic assets with international 
political ramifications, such as the nuclear arsenal. The 
unreadiness of the US and Western Europe to welcome 
such a move is probably the main deterrent. 

Domestically, all indications are that Russia intends 


3See The Washington Post, Nov. 15, 1991. 
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to become a plenipotentiary state. It will not function 
within any larger association (confederation or federa- 
tion) as simply an equal or a “first among equals,” but 
rather will play the role of a major power in relation to the 
other republics. With respect to the non-Russian ethnic 
units within the Russian republic, the current intention is 
to retain them and not allow them to exercise self-deter- 
mination and independence. This has already resulted 
in considerable anxiety and restiveness in Yakutia, Ta- 
taria, and in the North Caucasus region, where the 
struggle against Russian hegemony is as strong as 
in some of the republics. (Yel’tsin’s proposal to insert 
Soviet troops in the Chechen-Ingush region to sup- 
press separatist tendencies among the local populace 
brought a rebuke from his own parliament.)** 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia are already members 
of the UN; they have retrieved their former international 
identity and are in the process of creating their diplo- 
matic establishments. Georgia and Moldova have also 
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declared their independence and invited international 
recognition. They have recognized one another, and 
have gained recognition from Romania. Moldova has 
also concluded a trade agreement with Burundi, al- 
though both countries are landlocked. 

Thus, as the world bids adieu to Soviet foreign policy, 
it can say hello (once again) to Russian foreign policy 
as well as to the foreign policies of new members of the 
international community (not to mention the three Baltic 
states). This may render relating to this part of the world 
somewhat more complex and perhaps even unnerving, 
but it will provide sufficient interest and uncertainty to 
ensure that reams of analysis and commentary will be 
churned out by scholars, think-tank analysts, journal- 
ists, and even intelligence services for many years to 
come. 


*4The New York Times, Nov. 12, 1991. 


The Polities of 


Georgia’s Independence 


Darrell Slider 


eorgia was the second republic, after Lithuania, 

to declare independence from the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics (in April 1991), and since the 
August 1991 coup in Moscow, it has—like the Baltic 
states and Moldova—steadfastly refused to join in any 
reconstituted Union. National self-assertion by Geor- 
gians has a long history, and when its latest surge oc- 
curred at the end of the 1980's, it swamped a Commu- 
nist regime that attempted futilely to stem or ride the 
tide. The government of Zviad Gamsakhurdia, which in 
October 1990 was voted in to replace the Communists, 
faces the daunting tasks of uniting a fractured noncom- 
munist political elite, managing an economy that is de- 
pendent on other republics, and dealing with aggravat- 
ed sensitivities among Georgia's ethnic minorities, who 
fear that Georgians will dominate them once indepen- 
dence is achieved. 

The politics of the Soviet republics took on a sig- 
nificance in 1990 and 1991 that would have been un- 
thinkable even a few years ago. As a result of electoral 
victories in 1990, opposition movements took power in 
seven republics, including Georgia, and even Commu- 
nist-led governments in other republics took advan- 
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tage of the new situation to seek greater independence 
from Moscow. But the central bureaucracy continued 
to control most republic affairs, including management 
of the economy, as well as the police and army. In order 
to exercise their newly won authority, republic leaders 
found it necessary to struggle with central Soviet au- 
thorities over the delimitation of central and republic 
powers—in what has been termed the “war of laws.” 
This led republic parliaments to pass laws on sover- 
eignty that asserted republic rights. Without the acqui- 
escence of the center, however, it was difficult to imple- 
ment republic sovereignty. 

The strategies chosen by republic leaders to find a 
way out of this stalemate differed markedly. Lithuania 
directly challenged the center with its declaration of in- 
dependence in March 1990. Five other republics—Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Moldova, Armenia, and Georgia—also 
sought independence and declared they would neither 
participate in negotiations over a new Union treaty nor 
sign such atreaty.' The other republics, including Rus- 
sia, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan, sought a legal mechanism 
for reallocating powers by negotiating a new Union treaty 
with Gorbachev and the central authorities. 

Yet, even this last approach seemed too radical to the 
plotters behind the August 19, 1991, coup in Moscow. 
They sought to prevent the signing of what appeared to 
be the final version of this agreement, worked out be- 
tween republic leaders and Gorbachev at Novo-Ogarevo 
in the summer. In the minds of the coup organizers, the 
treaty—commonly called the “nine plus one’ agree- 
ment—went too far in ceding rights to the republics and 
would have led to the breakup of the Soviet Union. 

However, the coup had the effect of solidifying oppo- 


‘In the aftermath of the August 1991 coup, Armenia left this group and 
agreed to sign the new treaty, which ceded considerably more powers to the 
republics. 
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sition in the republics to all central institutions, and Es- 
tonia and Latvia rapidly adopted declarations of inde- 
pendence while the coup was in progress. After the 
coup collapsed on August 21, it became clear that Gor- 
bachev and other central authorities could no longer 
prevent republics from achieving independence. Inter- 
national recognition of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia 
was swift. Most other republics, including Ukraine, Be- 


lorussia, Moldova, Uzbekistan, and Azerbaijan, de- - 


Clared independence. When a new agreement was 
worked out between Gorbachev and the leaders of 
some republics, Akaki Asatiani, chairman of the Geor- 
gian Supreme Soviet, along with representatives of 
Moldova and the three Baltic states, refused to sign.* 

What is extraordinary about Georgia is the extent to 
which the republic had already achieved de facto inde- 
pendence by the spring of 1991, in spite of the fact that 
it was the last of the republics to hold free, multicandi- 
date parliamentary elections. These elections took 
place at the end of October 1990 and brought to power 
the Round Table bloc of parties headed by the popular 
long-time dissident Zviad Gamsakhurdia. By April 
1991, the new leadership had already neutralized or re- 
placed much of the center's control over Georgia’s in- 
ternal and external affairs. 

Georgia was also the first republic in which the Com- 
munist party virtually disappeared as an organization. 
Party membership fell rapidly over the course of 1989 
and 1990, and many prominent members quit the party 
at the time of the October 1990 elections. Most of the 
party's property was confiscated by the newly elected 
government with hardly a struggle. The party press was 
largely taken over by the parliament, and the lavish 
structure that had housed the Central Committee was 
turned over to the new government.? When the new 
Communist party first secretary ran for president in May 
1991, he received only 1.7 percent of the vote, and 
when the formal dissolution of the party took place after 
the August coup, it was an event hardly worth noting. 


Emergence of an Opposition 


Possessing an ancient culture and a rich language, 
Georgians (or Kartvelians, as the Georgians call them- 
selves) maintained a strong sense of national identity, 
despite the fact that Georgian territory has frequently 
been divided into various kingdoms or occupied by for- 
eign powers. In 1801, tsarist Russia, which in 1783 had 
signed a treaty establishing an “alliance” with Georgia, 
annexed that state and abolished the Georgian monar- 
chy. The collapse of the tsarist empire allowed Geor- 
gia’s Menshevik government to declare indepen- 
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dence, in March 1918, but this government was 
crushed by the Red Army in February 1921.* 

In the ensuing years, Georgia had a reputation as 
one of the most nationalistic of the Soviet republics. Tbi- 
lisi, the capital of modern Georgia, was the site of two of 
the most significant ethnic protests in the post-Stalin, 
pre-perestroyka era. In 1956, a demonstration against 
de-Stalinization quickly escalated into a drive for inde- 
pendence that Khrushchev brutally suppressed with 
Soviet tanks. At the 28th CPSU Party Congress in 1990, 
Eduard Shevardnadze—who was Georgian party first 
secretary from 1972 until tapped by Gorbachev to be 
foreign minister in 1985—disclosed that around 150 
young people had been killed in the attack (other Geor- 
gian sources put the total number of deaths at about 
300).° A second demonstration, which took place in 
1978 and involved thousands of participants, was 
called in support of preserving the primacy of Georgian 
as the official language of the republic. This time, de- 
spite the presence of Soviet tanks, the protest was 
peaceful and successful. At least in the constitution, 
Georgian remained the only state language (in prac- 
tice, Russian was used extensively in official business 
within the republic). 

Protests involving thousands of people do not occur 
spontaneously. There were several small dissident 
groups active in Georgia in the 1970's and 1980's. Cen- 
tered among students and the intelligentsia, they 
sought to protest the adverse impact of Soviet policies 
in Georgia. In addition to language issues, they were 
concerned with conserving ancient monuments (of 
which there are thousands in Georgia), preserving 
Georgian Orthodoxy (which is separate from Russian 
Orthodoxy), protecting the environment, and uphold- 
ing the rights of Georgians living in the republic’s terri- 
torial enclaves of Abkhazia and South Ossetia, as well 
as in the neighboring union republic of Azerbaijan. The 


?Asatiani did, however, participate in the meeting where the new treaty 
was worked out. See speech by Akaki Asatiani at the USSR Congress of 
People's Deputies on September 3, 1991, as carried in Svobodnaya 
Gruziya (Tbilisi), Sept. 4, 1991. According to CNN, Russian Prime Minister 
Ivan Silayev reported that all 15 republics participated in the discussions. 

The building was constructed in the 1970's during Eduard 
Shevardnadze'’s period as party first secretary. It included a private elevator to 
Shevardnadze's office on the top floor. The Central Committee was forced 
to take over the much less luxurious facilities occupied by the Tbilisi city party 
committee. 

“For Western accounts of the history of modern Georgia, see David 
Marshall Lang, A Modern History of Soviet Georgia, New York, Grove Press, 
1962; and Ronald Grigor Suny, The Making of the Georgian Nation, 
Bloomington, IN, and Stanford, CA, Indiana University Press and Hoover 
Institution Press, 1988. 

°Pravda (Moscow), July 11, 1990. Public discussion of the events 
surrounding the March 9, 1956, uprising was prohibited until 1990. Several 
interviews with eyewitnesses were published in Zarya Vostoka (Tbilisi), 

Mar. 14, 1990. 


local communist government dealt harshly with these 
groups, trying and imprisoning most of their leaders on 
charges of ‘anti-Soviet agitation.” One of the most ac- 
tive dissidents was Zviad Gamsakhurdia, who was first 
arrested and imprisoned in 1956. The son of one of the 
most famous Georgian writers, Konstantine Gamsa- 
Khurdia, he was one of the organizers of the Georgian 
Helsinki Watch Group in the mid-1970’s. For these ac- 
tivities, he was again arrested in 1977; he was par- 
doned in 1979 after a televised admission of guilt.° 

In anumber of Soviet republics, particularly those in 
the Baltic, the Gorbachev era saw the emergence of 
broadly based informal groups that usually adopted 
the “popular front” format and even included, in some 
cases, significant participation by reformist members 
of the republic Communist party. However, in Georgia 
under Dzhumber Patiashvili, who was party first secre- 
tary from 1985 to 1989, attempts to form such groups 
were suppressed.’ In general, Georgia was isolated 
from the glasnost’ in the media and the tolerance of po- 
litical diversity introduced by Gorbachev. The Geor- 
gian regime applied the usual methods of KGB harass- 
ment, and denied opposition figures access to the 
media. It was not until June 1989 that a Popular Front of 
Georgia held its founding congress. The group never 
took on the central role in organizing opposition activi- 
ties that popular fronts in other republics performed. 

The Georgian Communist leadership further at- 
tempted to preempt the rise of a consolidated opposi- 
tional nationalist movement by creating an alternative 
organization, the Rustaveli Society, in 1987. The activi- 
ties of the Rustaveli Society were at first mostly limited 
to the sphere of promoting and defending Georgian 
Culture, and it was headed by an establishment poet 
with little taste for reform or glasnost’. 

In this period, the Georgian opposition movement 
consisted mostly of small radical anticommunist 
groups, the leaders of which were often at odds with 
one another, more for tactical and personal reasons 
than for matters of principle. Cut off from public dis- 
course, the opposition groups were forced to create 
underground organizations that in turn orchestrated 
street demonstrations. Patiashvili saw himself as be- 
sieged by extremists trying to provoke mass disorder 
and overthrow the Communist regime. When, in No- 
vember 1988, the opposition staged a hunger strike 


SFor background on Gamsakhurdia, see Elizabeth Fuller, “Georgian 
Press Launches New Attack on Noted Dissident,” Radio Liberty Research 
(Munich), No. 114, Mar. 10, 1988. Gamsakhurdia’s “confession” was 
heavily edited, and he argues that his words were distorted to make it appear 
that he was renouncing all previous dissident activities 

’For an early review of opposition groups, see Elizabeth Fuller, 
“Independent Political Groupings in Georgia,” Ibid., No. 527, Nov. 25, 1988 
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Mourners carry the coffins of victims of the April 9, 
1989, attack by Soviet troops against unarmed Geor- 
gian demonstrators in Tbilisi. 

—I|. Shlamov/TASS from Sovfoto. 


and round-the-clock demonstrations in front of Tbilisi’s 
government building to demand revision of the Soviet 
constitution, Patiashvili asked Moscow's permission to 
use force to break up the demonstration.? When Mos- 
cow—principally Gorbachev and Shevardnadze—re- 
fused, a peaceful resolution of the crisis was found 
through negotiations with the demonstrators. Five 
months later, a more violent response to a similar dem- 
onstration had fateful consequences. 


April 1989—A Turning Point 


On April 4, 1989, a demonstration began outside the 
government building protesting recent appeals made 
by Abkhaz leaders to Moscow for the right to declare 
self-determination for the Abkhaz Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. (Ultimately, such a declaration 
might mean secession from Georgia against the wishes 
of local Georgians, who make up the largest group of 
the population in Abkhazia.) True to form, Patiashvili 
chose not to meet with or address the demonstrators. 
Instead, he again asked for military support from the 


®Based on disclosures by Anatoliy Luk’yanov to the USSR Congress of 
People’s Deputies, /zvestiya (Moscow), June 3, 1989. 
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center. This time, Gorbachev and Shevardnadze were 
abroad, and Yegor Ligachev was apparently running 
the show in Moscow. Although it is not clear whether or 
not he first consulted with Gorbachev on the matter, Li- 
gachev apparently authorized the dispatch to Tbilisi of 
special troops of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, army 
paratroopers, and other forces, all under the command 
of the Transcaucasian military region chief, Col.-Gen. 
Igor’ Rodionov. 

Inthe early hours of April 9, tanks, armored personnel 
carriers, and soldiers wielding field shovels moved 
against the demonstrators, many of whom could not es- 
cape because troops had sealed off the side streets. 
Gas canisters were launched against the crowd and 
employed by troops at close range. The operation re- 
sulted in the deaths of 20 Georgians, mostly women 
and children, and hundreds were hospitalized. Martial 
law was immediately imposed, and tanks set up road- 
blocks throughout the city. Leaders of opposition 
groups who had been active in organizing the protests, 
including Gamsakhurdia, Merab Kostava, Irakli Tsere- 
teli, and Gia Chanturia, were arrested. 

The April 9 “tragedy,” as it came to be called, had a 
searing effect on Georgian public opinion. The republic 
leadership lost what authority it had enjoyed in the eyes 
of Georgians, and support for independence became 
overwhelming—developments confirmed by polls initi- 
ated by the Communist leadership itself. One survey 
found that 89 percent of the respondents favored “real 
independence” for Georgia, in part reflecting the view 
(held by 81 percent) that much of the responsibility for 
the massacre lay with the central party leadership in 
Moscow. After the April events, the republic party lead- 
ership was viewed negatively by 71 percent, while 79 
percent of the respondents felt that opposition groups 
expressed the genuine interests of the nation.? 

Resentment toward Moscow and the Soviet military 
presence reached a level probably not experienced 
since Khrushchev sent tanks to Tbilisi to crush the 1956 
nationalist demonstration. These feelings were com- 
pounded by the gloss put on the Tbilisi events by the 
Moscow-based media in the weeks after April 9. The 
Soviet press outside of Georgia was full of justifications 
for the actions by the Soviet forces, and laid responsi- 
bility for the events on Georgian radicals (routinely de- 
scribed as “anti-Soviet” and anti-Russian) and on the 
victims themselves. Even after eyewitness accounts 
began to appear and the results of medical experts be- 
came known,'®? the Soviet military consistently de- 
fended its actions. At first, the army refused to admit 
that it had used gas against the demonstrators, and 
thus would not release to doctors information about the 
composition of the gas, which was essential for the 
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treatment of the victims. It was later determined that the 
nerve gas CS was employed, and its use in high con- 
centrations may have caused the deaths of many of the 
victims. | 

Gorbachev dispatched Shevardnadze, as well as 
the CPSU Central Committee’s secretary responsible 
for personnel matters, Georgiy Razumovskiy, to the re- 
public to try to calm the outrage among Georgians, par- 
ticularly the intelligentsia, as well as to make significant 
changes in the republic's leadership. At an April 14 
meeting of the Georgian party Central Committee, Pa- 
tiashvili was removed along with second secretary Bo- 
ris Nikol’skiy and the recently elected chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, Zurab Chkheidze.'* Chosen as 
first secretary was Givi Gumbaridze, a Shevardnadze 
protégé, whose most recent position had been chair- 
man of the republic’s KGB, a post he had held only a 
few months. '? His career had been primarily in party 
work, including several years as the head of Georgian 
Central Committee departments supervising the police 
and personnel under Patiashvili.'4 The new second 
secretary, traditionally a Russian who served as Mos- 
cow's ‘watchdog,’ was Aleksandr Pavshentsev. In this 
case, the nominee was from a Russian family that had 
lived in Georgia for three generations, and he had 
spent his entire career in the republic. '® 

Where Patiashvili largely suppressed the Georgian 


°See the report by Elgudzha Menabdishvili, of the Central Committee's 
Center for the Study of Public Opinion, “Public Opinion on the Consequences 
of the April Tragedy," Kommunist Gruzii (Tbilisi), No. 12, December 1989, 
pp. 77-81, as well as polling data presented in the report of the Georgian 
Supreme Soviet on the April events, Zarya Vostoka, Oct. 5, 1989. 

'0One eyewitness to the events of April 9 was a correspondent for 
Moscow's Literaturnaya Gazeta, Yuriy Rost. His report and photographs were 
rejected for publication in his own newspaper, and they appeared instead 
in Molodezh’ Gruzii, the Georgian Youth League's Tbilisi newspaper, on April 
13. Russian military authorities in Tbilisi banned that issue of the paper, 
though it was received by some subscribers. It was the first objective account 
of what actually occurred on the square. Later, videotapes—including one 
reportedly made by the Georgian KGB—were shown on local and Soviet 
national television to document the event. 

"Preliminary findings of the first official Georgian investigation of the 
April 9 tragedy were presented in Zarya Vostoka, June 11, 1989. Details about 
the use of nerve gas were announced in ibid., May 7, 1989. 

‘2\bid., Apr. 15, 1989. 

'8When Gumbaridze was appointed in December 1988, he replaced A. 
Inauri, who had headed the Georgian KGB since 1954. Gumbaridze was from 
Lanchkhuti, a small town in western Georgia that was home to the 
Shevardnadze clan. According to widely circulated reports, Gumbaridze is a 
distant cousin of Shevardnadze. The evidence for this was a note of 
condolence in a local newspaper signed by Gumbaridze on the occasion of 
the death of one of Shevardnadze’s relatives. In this note, Gumbaridze 
was identified as a relative of the deceased. 

'4See Zarya Vostoka, Apr. 15, 1989. Gumbaridze was born in 1945 and 
educated at Tbilisi University. In 1983, he became a rayon first secretary 
under Shevardnadze, and then headed the administrative organs and 
organizational party work departments under Patiashvili. In May 1988, he was 
named first secretary of the Tbilisi city party committee (gorkom). 


surge toward independence, Gumbaridze chose, or 
felt compelled, to come to terms with it. However, de- 
spite efforts by the party to re-orient itself, shifts in pop- 
ular attitudes quickly marginalized it as a force in Geor- 
gian politics. A national poll conducted in November 
and December 1989 by the All-Union Center for the 
Study of Public Opinion and several American scholars 
found that of all Soviet ethnic groups surveyed, Geor- 
gians had the lowest opinion of the Communist party: 
42 percent said that the party never makes decisions in 
the public interest, while nationwide this attitude was 
expressed by only 18 percent of the population. '® 
Such negative public opinion forced the Georgian 
Communist party to compromise with opposition forces 
and introduce internal reform. In February 1990, the 
party released what amounted to a draft program 
(though it was not labeled as such) entitled the ‘““Con- 
ception of the National Development of the Georgian 
SSR.”'’ This document incorporated many of the pro- 
posals made by unofficial groups. It called for complete 
political, economic, and cultural self-determination. 
Any interference by what was referred to as ‘‘an outside 
power’ in the internal affairs of the republic or of its sub- 
ordinate political formations was not to be permitted. 
The program called first for a new Union agreement 
that would grant “full sovereignty” to members and only 
a limited role for the center in defense, foreign policy, 
and the solution of “problems most important to the 
whole country.” The program spoke vaguely of a “‘step- 
by-step transition” to “higher, more perfect forms of 
government’—presumably meaning independence. 
In economic matters, all property in Georgia would be 
owned—or distributed in the form of private or other 
types of property—by the republic, and there would be 
no place for ‘“‘all-Union” property owned by Moscow. '® 
The new program also called for greater sovereignty in 
the sphere of defense and foreign policy, including dip- 
lomatic representation in foreign countries and steps 


‘SPavshentsev, born in Tbilisi in 1944, was educated at the Georgian 
Polytechnical Institute and worked in the party apparatus from 1975 (in the 
Tbilisi gorkom and Georgian Central Committee construction 
department); two of his most recent posts—first secretary of a Tbilisi rayon 
party committee and Tbilisi gorkom secretary—demand a virtually fluent 
knowledge of Georgian. Pavshentsev's biography appeared in Zarya 
Vostoka, June 18, 1989, and he described his family history in an interview 
in ibid., Sept. 29, 1990. 

'®The initiator of the poll on the American side was Ellen Mickiewicz of 
Emory University; data presented here were reported in a news release issued 
by Emory, March 28, 1990. The wording of the question did not give 
respondents the option to differentiate between the all-Union and the local 
communist parties. 

“The text of the program appeared in Zarya Vostoka, Feb. 21, 1990. 

‘8A partial exception was made for defense enterprises, which, while 
under republic jurisdiction, could still be managed by the central government 
“on a contract basis.” 
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toward eventual membership in the United Nations. Fi- 
nally, it reiterated the opposition’s calls for the creation 
of republic-level military units. 

The new Communist party leadership sought to cre- 
ate a dialogue with dissenting opposition groups. It re- 
leased opposition leaders, and starting in the summer 
of 1989, they gained access to television and the print 
media. In recognition of his enormous popularity and 
potential influence, Gamsakhurdia was brought into 
negotiations with Gumbaridze over impending legisla- 
tion in the republic Supreme Soviet. While this body 
was essentially conservative, having been elected un- 
der the old system, it quickly saw the writing on the wall 
and began adopting a number of measures demanded 
by opposition forces. It can be assumed that this all oc- 
curred at the urging of Gumbaridze with the support of 
the nationalist opposition. '? 

Of particular importance to the republic’s progress 
toward independence was the June 1989 creation by 
the Presidium of the Georgian Supreme Soviet of a 
commission “On Questions of the Political and Legal 
Evaluation of the Violation of the Treaty of May 7, 1920, 
between Georgia and Soviet Russia.” This treaty, 
signed by Lenin, had recognized the independent 
Menshevik government of Georgia that was formed in 
1918. In November 1989, the Georgian Supreme Soviet 
approved the findings of the commission that the 1920 
treaty had, indeed, been violated as a result of the ac- 
tions of the Red Army, which “crudely violated the inter- 
national ieee status of an independent and sovereign 

Further steps toward Georgian sovereignty were tak- 
en in early 1990. On March 8, a massive demonstration 
in front of the government building in Tbilisi protested 
the decision by the USSR Supreme Soviet to give new 
presidential powers to Gorbachev. The gathering also 
demanded an official republic declaration that Georgia 
was an occupied and illegally annexed country.*' The 
next day, the republic parliament bowed to these de- 
mands and declared illegal and invalid the 1921 and 
1922 agreements establishing Soviet control in Geor- 
gia after the Red Army invaded. In essence, the Geor- 
gian decision attempted to create the same sort of legal 
basis for independence that the Baltic republics had 
sought through the nullification of the Molotov-Ribben- 


'°Gumbaridze won the grudging respect of several opposition leaders 
who dealt with him on a regular basis. In interviews with this author, they 
described him as a clever tactician who often advanced unexpected 
arguments or proposals to soften the impact of measures favored by the 
opposition. 

207arya Vostoka, Nov. 29, 1989. 

1A photograph and brief report on the demonstration appeared in 
Zarya Vostoka, Mar. 10, 1990. 
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trop Pact and the resurrection of previous agreements 
recognizing the sovereignty of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

In this period, too, the Communist Party of Georgia 
began the crucial process of depoliticization of institu- 
tions throughout the republic. Traditionally, the Com- 
munist party group within each Soviet political, eco- 
nomic, and social institution constituted a parallel 
decision-making body that was closely integrated with 
(and often supplanted) the formal structure of manage- 
ment. Political reform and the shift to a multiparty sys- 
tem were impossible unless the party agreed to give up 
its “leading role” at all levels of the system. Initial steps 
inthis direction took place in March 1990, when the par- 
ty committees as well as the Komsomol (the Communist 
Youth League) committees at Tbilisi University and other 
institutions of higher education announced that they were 
disbanding.”? In April, the party organization in the appa- 
ratus of the republic trade union council agreed to dis- 
band upon the conclusion of the Georgian party con- 
gress scheduled for May.*° (After the October 1990 
elections, the new government effectively dismantled 
party structures in the police and legal system.) 

In an attempt to halt the disintegration of the party, its 
leaders sought greater organizational autonomy from 
the center (a path already taken by Baltic communist 
parties). Ata January 1990 party plenum, Gumbaridze 
announced that the party would move up its next con- 
gress to May 1990 and that among the items on the 
agenda would be reconsideration of the status of the 
Georgian Communist party. In his speech, he called for 
“self-determination” for the party in order to respond to 
peculiarly Georgian problems and to keep in touch with 
public opinion.24 The republic party congress con- 
vened in May 1990, but as a result of deep divisions 
over the party’s future course, its conclusion was post- 
poned until later in the year.?° 

Other institutions in Georgia closely associated with 
Soviet rule were moving faster than the Communists in 
dissociating themselves from Moscow in an attempt to 
reestablish a modicum of authority in the new, radical 
political atmosphere. In February 1990, the Georgian 
sports association announced that its teams would no 
longer compete in the Soviet soccer league or in 
the USSR championship games. Georgia held its own 
Championship series and hoped to send a team to 
compete internationally.2° Gamsakhurdia gave open- 
ing remarks at the ceremonies inaugurating the inde- 
pendent republic games.*’ 

Gamsakhurdia also played a prominent role in deci- 
sions by a number of other Georgian institutions to 
break their ties with Moscow, often by appearing at 
high-level meetings of their leadership organs. Gam- 
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sakhurdia’s organization, the Round Table, soon had 
large numbers of adherents in almost all Georgian insti- 
tutions. One of the early examples was the Georgian 
trade union organization, which reconstituted itself as a 
confederation independent of the all-Union trade union 
organization. The republic Komsomol went through 
perhaps the most thorough upheaval. A special con- 
gress was held in late March 1990 that came close to 
announcing the organization's self-liquidation. At the 
very least, it decided to declare independence from the 
Communist party and from the all-Union Komsomol, 
and after the congress, members began a serious ef- 
fort to replace the organization with a “Movement of the 
Free Youth of Georgia.” The congress closed down the 
councils governing the children’s youth group (the Pio- 
neers) at all levels and set a deadline of June 1 for Kom- 
somol members and organizations to determine their 
role in any future youth organization.*® Ultimately, new 
youth groups were formed, often oriented toward set- 
ting up money-making operations in trade, tourism, and 
publishing. The Komsomol as such was dissolved, and 
rival groups fought over the disposition of its assets.°9 


Contested Elections 


Elections to the republic Supreme Soviet, originally 
scheduled for March 25, 1990, accelerated the down- 


22This decision was reported in Komsomol'skaya Pravda (Moscow), 
Mar. 10, 1990. 

°87arya Vostoka, Apr. 18, 1990. 

24The speech was published in ibid., Feb. 6, 1990. 

2°By the time it reconvened, on December 7, fully 235 of the 728 
delegates did not return, and 66 others had already quit the party. A relative 
unknown, Avtandil Margiani, a rayon party leader from Gardabani, was 
chosen first secretary from a field of three candidates, and the party belatedly 
broke with the CPSU. A brief report on the congress appeared in Zarya 
Vostoka, Dec. 8, 1990. 

After initially denying charges that the party continued to receive 
substantial funding from Moscow, Margiani soon resigned his post, stating 
that the Communist party had discredited itself. See Komsomol'skaya 
Pravda, Feb. 20, 1991. 

€Soccer is by far the most popular sport in Georgia (Dinamo stadium 
holds 80,000 spectators and regularly sells out), and two teams were 
represented in the highest level of competition (Dinamo Tbilisi—now 
called |beria—and Guria). Georgians have traditionally produced the best 
teams in Soviet soccer, though in recent years their teams have not been 
competitive. Georgian players have played an important role on all-star teams 
assembled to compete internationally. Two of the best players reportedly 
hoped to continue to play on the USSR all-star team by moving to Kiev. See 
Izvestiya, Feb. 23, 1990; Rabochaya Tribuna (Moscow), Mar. 3, 1990; and 
Moscow News, April 9-15, 1990. 

27See Zarya Vostoka, Mar. 31, 1990. 

8ibid., Mar. 23, 1990. 

?°The assets included a large resort and conference complex outside of 
Tbilisi, built in part with all-Union Komsomol funding, formerly called Boris 
Dzneladze Komsomol City. Squatters took over what had formerly been 
hotel rooms at the complex. 


fall of the local Communist party. They also brought into 
the open serious divisions among opposition forces. 

Spurred by the events of 1989 and 1990, the so- 
called informal groups rapidly transformed themselves 
into political parties, often organized around a single 
prominent individual. The groups ranged in orientation 
from monarchists, who sought the restoration of the 
Georgian royal family (now residing in Spain), to a 
Georgian Green party, to a group that called itself the 
“Stalin” party. The Social Democratic Party laid claim to 
the legacy of the Mensheviks who had led Georgia in 
the independence period from 1918 to 1921. The Pro- 
gressive Democratic Party was made up largely of pri- 
vate entrepreneurs and chairmen of cooperatives. 
Broad-based social and cultural organizations—such 
as the Rustaveli Society, now reformed and politicized 
under the leadership of Akaki Bakradze, and the Popu- 
lar Front, led by Nodar Natadze—also became political 
parties. However, superimposed on organizational and 
programmatic differences were long-standing person- 
al rivalries among the leaders of various groups that 
Caused even parties with common goals to split. 

A major fissure developed among the new parties 
over their attitudes toward the elections to the Georgian 
Supreme Soviet. By the end of the preparations for the 
elections, approximately 2,300 candidates were vying 
for 300 seats. Many in the opposition resented the fact 
that fully one-third of the candidates consisted of enter- 
prise or farm managers, a group firmly entrenched in 
the Communist party nomenklatura.°° Some of the most 
radical groups began calling for a boycott of the elec- 
tions to the republic's Supreme Soviet, arguing that an 
entirely new legislative body should be created. 

The Popular Front and other moderate groups that 
had been prepared to participate also began to take a 
more radical view of the elections. The Popular Front 
met and urged the republic Supreme Soviet to post- 
pone the election and make changes in the election law 
to allow for a truly multiparty election.*' Five days prior 
to the elections, the Georgian Supreme Soviet bowed 
to pressure and decided to postpone the elections until 
the fall. At the same session, the Georgian parliament 
followed Gorbachev's initiative and formally changed 
the constitution to end the Communist party's monopo- 
ly in republic politics. The election postponement was 
reportedly the result of intense negotiations between 
Gumbaridze and opposition leaders. 

A new law on elections was passed by the Supreme 
Soviet in August 1990, after months of drafting and pro- 


3°7arya Vostoka, Mar. 17, 1990. 
3"Ibid., Mar. 21, 1990. 
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tests that ultimately ensured that the document fairly re- 
flected views of a draft prepared by the opposition. The 
elections were to be truly multiparty; half of the 250 
seats would be allocated according to the percentage 
of the vote obtained by a party throughout the republic, 
and the other half would be elected from the more tradi- 
tional majority voting system in 125 districts. An unusu- 
al feature of the law was that electoral commissions at 
each level were to be independent and essentially cre- 
ated “from below,” by the competing parties them- 
selves, as they were registered. The registration pro- 
cess itself was under the control of a Central Electoral 
Commission, whose decisions were subject to appeal 
through the court system.°* 

Eleven parties or blocs of parties qualified and par- 
ticipated in the campaign. An analysis of their pro- 
grams shows virtual unanimity on the main issue of in- 
dependence and relations with Moscow. All parties, 
including the Communist party, sought to embrace in- 
dependence as the only acceptable status for Georgia 
in the future. There were only slight and vague differ- 
ences over questions of timing and the methods to be 
used to attain this end. The program of Gamsakhurdia’s 
Round Table called for “restoring” Georgian indepen- 
dence that had been lost in 1921, but only gradually, af- 
ter what was assumed would be a lengthy “transition 
period.”%3 

The election and post-election political setting were 
complicated by the decision of two well-known radical 
nationalist parties to boycott the proceedings. The Na- 
tional Democratic Party of Georgia, led by Gia Chan- 
turia, and the Party for the National Independence of 
Georgia, headed by Irakli Tsereteli, opposed all “offi- 
cial” institutions, including the republic Supreme So- 
viet. In early 1990, they urged the selection of a com- 
pletely new representative body, the National Con- 
gress, which they said would serve as the conscience 
of the Georgian people and would oppose institutions 
dominated by the official Communist party. 

Elections for the National Congress were held on 
September 30, 1990, a month before elections for the 
Supreme Soviet. The six main groups participating in 
the Congress did not enjoy wide popularity, though 
they had significant pockets of support in Georgian 
cities—particularly among the intelligentsia. The lack of 
official cooperation meant that basic tasks such as 
compiling voter lists and even estimating the total num- 
ber of voters created insurmountable difficulties. The 
organizers of the election imposed on themselves a mini- 


°2The election law appeared in ibid., Aug. 22, 1990. 
33The political and economic platform of the Round Table was published in 
ibid., Oct. 23, 1990. 
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mum turnout of 50 percent of eligible voters. Ultimately, 
they claimed to have achieved the minimum required 
turnout with 50.88 percent, in part by twice extending 
the voting to allow more people to participate. Even so, 
the turnout figure appears to have been inflated.°* 

The open hostility between leading opposition 
groups and their armed formations reached new 
heights during the concurrent election campaigns. The 
offices of Tsereteli’s party (located on Rustaveli Pros- 
pect, in what used to be the Institute of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism) were firebombed in the early morning hours of 
September 19. Two of Gamsakhurdia’s bodyguards 
were found shot to death at one of the Round Table of- 
fices at the beginning of October. Chanturia himself 
was wounded in an attack two days before the Su- 
preme Soviet elections. The perpetrators of these acts 
were never identified, but the events heightened ten- 
sions and led to increasingly bitter exchanges between 
Gamsakhurdia and leaders of the Congress.°° 

On October 28, the first round of the elections to the 
Supreme Soviet was held. The only two parties to re- 
ceive more than the 4 percent minimum required for 
party representation in the proportional representation 
balloting were the Round Table (54 percent) and the 
Communist party (30 percent). By the time the second 
round of individual races was completed, the Round 
Table had captured a clear majority of 155 seats in the 
250-member parliament.°° Additional seats were won 
in the second round by the Popular Front, with the co- 
operation of the Round Table, so that it ended up with 
12 deputies. Gamsakhurdia was elected chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet, and he quickly formed a govern- 
ment that was primarily made up of members of the 
Round Table coalition of parties. 

Ina move that won widespread approval in Georgia, 
Gamsakhurdia appointed Tengiz Sigua, a leading fig- 
ure in the Rustaveli Society and the respected deputy 
head of the Central Election Commission, as prime min- 
ister. In order to obtain additional legitimacy—a step 
later taken by Boris Yel’tsin in the Russian republic 
—Gamsakhurdia later introduced a direct election for 
the new post of president of the republic. The election 
was held in May 1991, making Georgia the first republic 
to hold a contested popular election for president. 
Gamsakhurdia won easily, with over 86 percent of the 
vote in a field that included five other candidates.°’ 

The Communists won 64 seats in the parliament, but 
decided not to form their own platform or act as an op- 
position party.2° They supported the Round Table on 
virtually every issue, with the result that almost all votes 
approached unanimity. Party leader Avtandil Margiani, 
in an interview, acknowledged the popularity of the 
Round Table, predicted that they would take control of 
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Georgian leader Zviad Gamsakhurdia offers a candle 
at the Svetitckhoveli Cathedral in Tbilisi after casting 
his ballot in the Georgian presidential elections on 
May 26, 1997. 

—AP/Wide World. 


most local government offices when local elections 
were held, and said that he thought this was a good 
thing for Georgia.°? According to a statement issued by 


“Election result claims appeared in Molodezh’ Gruzii of Oct. 26, 1990. 
In an interview in Zarya Vostoka of Sept. 29, 1990, the head of the Congress 
election commission indicated that there were approximately 4 million 
eligible voters, and that 3,000 precincts had been created. In contrast to this 
evident exaggeration, Gamsakhurdia grossly underestimated the turnout 
at only 2 percent. See ibid., Dec. 8, 1990. 

3While the National Congress leadership was quick to blame 
Gamsakhurdia for attacks on them, he denied any involvement and accused 
the “economic mafia'—corrupt party officials and underground 
profiteers—and Moscow of plotting to create an atmosphere of crisis and to 
destabilize the Georgian political scene. 

°°A much more detailed examination of the Georgian elections—the 
author served as an official observer at the invitation of the Central Election 
Commission—as well as of republic-level elections in all other republics, 
will appear in Darrell Slider, Ed., Elections and Political Change in the Soviet 
Republics, forthcoming. 

3’The other candidates included leaders of the Georgian Popular Front 
(Nodar Natadze—who received 1.2 percent of the vote), the Communist 
party (Jemal Mikeladze—1.7 percent), the “Freedom” bloc (lIrakli 
Shengelia—0.9 percent), the Union for National Accord and Rebirth (Valerian 
Advadze—8 percent), and the Georgian Union of Free Democrats (Tamaz 
Kvachantiradze—O.3 percent). 

38On the decision not to create a platform, see the interview with G. 
Kashakashvili, Zarya Vostoka, Nov. 16, 1990. 

8%Ibid., Dec. 14, 1990. In a Pravda interview of Jan. 30, 1991, Margiani 
stated that “we have no fundamental differences” with the national 
independence movement. 
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the new party Central Committee, the Communist party 
supported joint efforts “to build an independent, demo- 
cratic, and Christian Georgia.'*° Despite Gamsakhur- 
dia’s vehement anticommunism, several prominent re- 
formist members of the Communist party—in particular 
specialists in economic matters—received key posi- 
tions in the new government.*' 

Despite this aura of cooperation, Communist organi- 
zations clung to power in areas of Abkhazia, Ajara, and 
the south of the republic. The continued role of these lo- 
cal leaders, often operating in conjunction with key fig- 
ures in the underground economy, led Gamsakhurdia 
to adopt in February 1991 a prefect system in order to 
manage policy at the district level. Variations of this in- 
stitution were later proposed in Moldova, Moscow, and 
the Russian republic, for similar reasons. The prefects 
were appointed directly by Gamsakhurdia and had 
wide-ranging powers over policy.** Local soviets were 
replaced by a new organ, the “sakrebulo,” or “assem- 
bly” in Georgian. Elections for the assemblies were 
held at the end of March 1991, but the appointment of 
the prefects diminished the role of these bodies. 


Opposition to Gamsakhurdia 


Gamsakhurdia’s chief political opposition at first con- 
sisted of parties and groups not represented in parlia- 
ment, either because they failed to get any of their 
candidates elected or because they chose not to 
participate in the elections. The only opposition to 
Gamsakhurdia within the parliament elected in 1990 
was a group of 12 deputies from the Popular Front, 
headed by Nodar Natadze, and Democratic Georgia, 
another small party. The group, which called itself the 
“Democratic Center,’’ was too small to have an appre- 
ciable impact.*? 

After the elections to the Supreme Soviet, the Round 
Table bloc almost immediately began negotiations with 
leaders of the National Congress to seek some sort of 


4°Zarya Vostoka, Dec. 19, 1990 

41One of the most interesting cases was the appointment of Bakur 
Gulua, former first secretary in the city of Poti and initiator of an important 
experiment in local budget reform. After being elected to parliament in 
1990 on the Communist party slate, Gulua was named to head the 
parliamentary committee on industry, construction, energy, and 
transportation. In August 1991, Gulua was appointed deputy chairman of the 
Georgian government—a post formerly called deputy prime minister. In 
that post he will clearly have an important role in the area of economic reform. 
On Gulua’s early career, see Darrell Slider, “More Power to the Soviets?” 
British Journal of Political Science (Cambridge), October 1986, pp. 495-511. 

42The law on the prefecture was published in Svobodnaya Gruziya 
(Tbilisi), Apr. 27, 1991. 

48The group was organized on May 14, 1991. Ibid., May 17, 1991. 


accommodation. A principal objective was to avoid vio- 
lent incidents between forces supporting the two 
groups, which might serve as a pretext for intervention 
by Moscow in Georgian politics. These negotiations 
proved fruitless. Parties active in the National Congress 
refused to participate in the subsequent presidential 
election. (In addition, internal disputes broke out 
among leaders of the National Congress, particularly 
after KGB documents were published in the Georgian 
press implying that one of its leaders, Gia Chanturia, 
had cooperated with his captors while in prison.)*4 

A few political groups attempted to use existing insti- 
tutions to challenge the dominant position of Gamsa- 
khurdia. However, his overwhelming popularity and au- 
thority were impossible to overcome. The candidate 
who came in second to Gamsakhurdia in the race for 
president was Valerian Advadze, an economist who was 
director of the Gosplan economics institute in Tbilisi. Ad- 
vadze, who received 8 percent of the vote, ran as leader 
of the Union of National Concord and Rebirth, a party 
whose top officials had been leading figures in research 
institutes and among the cultural intelligentsia. 

The increasing frustration of the opposition and the 
rising political polarization within the Georgian intelli- 
gentsia led to charges that Gamsakhurdia was a 
“fascist” who suppressed and harassed the opposi- 
tion, closed opposition newspapers, and subverted the 
electoral process. Advadze, for example, alleged that 
there had been massive vote fraud during the presi- 
dential election, and claimed he should have received 
about 40 percent of the vote.*° Television, which was 
firmly under the control of the new government, gave 
Gamsakhurdia a distinct advantage. However, opposi- 
tion newspapers continued to be published, although 
often with low circulations. 

Complaints about Gamskhurdia’s tactics stemmed 
in part from his efforts to rein in unofficial armed forma- 


tions in Georgia.*® Operating most openly were the 


*4The documents, which date back to 1985, appeared in Vestnik Gruzii 
(Tbilisi), Feb. 14, 1991. Chanturia claimed these were forgeries. In part, the 
disclosures were in response to repeated accusations by Chanturia that 
Gamsakhurdia had worked for the KGB in the past and was adopting policies 
that would serve Soviet interests. 

“©The author interviewed Advadze on June 28, 1991, in Moscow, where 
he continued to serve as deputy to the Supreme Soviet. 

However, independent observers denied that there was any significant 
fraud. This point was made, for example, in an interview conducted by the 
author in Tbilisi in July with one of the leaders of the independent political 
party Democratic Choice in Georgia (DAS), Vakhtang Khmaladze. DAS 
supported another of Gamsakhurdia's opponents, and was the 
organization that played the major role in drafting republic election laws in 
1990 and 1991. A group of international observers also reported that any 
violations they discovered were minor. 

“©The supporters of Gamsakhurdia also operated illegal formations, 
such as the White George Movement. These units were later dissolved into the 
national guard and came under the control of the government. 
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“Mkhedrioni” (meaning “horsemen” in Georgian), said 
to number about 5,000. The pre-election, Communist- 
run Supreme Soviet, under pressure from informal 
groups, had guaranteed legal status to some such for- 
mations. The Mkhedrioni, led by Dzhaba loseliani and 
connected with Tsereteli’s National Independence Par- 
ty, played a role in exacerbating ethnic conflicts in Ab- 
khazia in 1989 and later in South Ossetia. Immediately 
after the October 1990 elections, the Mkhedrioni con- 
ducted a number of attacks on local police stations for 
the purpose of obtaining weapons. There were also 
several attacks on Soviet military installations.*’ 
Gamsakhurdia’s argument that such attacks could 
serve as a pretext for an armed intervention by Moscow 
ultimately proved correct. After a Mkhedrioni attack on 
a Soviet installation in February 1991, the Soviet army 
moved against Mkhedrioni headquarters outside Tbilisi, 
apparently without consulting with the Georgian govern- 
ment. Shortly thereafter, Gamsakhurdia ordered a round- 
up of leaders of the organization, including loseliani. Op- 
position leaders subsequently sought to depict loseliani 
and his associates as political prisoners; however, it is 
hard to imagine any government that would permit an 
armed opposition to operate freely on its territory. 


The Transition to Independence 


During the election campaign, Gamsakhurdia and 
other Georgian political figures had frequently spoken 
of the need for a period of transition pending achieve- 
ment of complete independence for the republic. Laws 
and policies adopted by the parliament shaped the 
transition. The Law on the Transition Period, adopted 
on November 14, 1990,48 which made a number of 
changes in the Georgian constitution, was an attempt 
to set a middle course, allowing for some compromise 
with Moscow while pushing for a complete rebuilding of 
political and economic institutions. The law established 
the precedence on Georgian territory of Georgian laws 
over the laws and decisions of the USSR Supreme Sovi- 
et and the Soviet president. Gamsakhurdia, however, 
refused to commit himself to a time frame for the transi- 
tion to total independence, arguing that it did not de- 
pend on Georgia alone.*? 


Political issues. Almost immediately, the government 
changed the state symbols. The flag of Soviet Georgia 
outside of the government building was replaced with 
the flag from the 1918-21 independence period.°° The 
name of the republic was changed from the Soviet So- 
cialist Republic of Georgia to simply the Republic of 
Georgia, and the words “soviet” and ‘socialist’ were 
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removed from the constitution. The celebration of pub- 
lic holidays was shifted from marking socialist anniver- 
saries (Such as November 7 and May 1) to commemo- 
rating national or religious events. 

Political ties with the Kremlin were strained at best. 
Sigua and the vice-chairman of the republic parlia- 
ment, Akaki Asatiani, attended a few of the early meet- 
ings of Gorbachev's Council of the Federation, but 
Georgia's seat was often empty at these meetings.°' 
The republic's leadership repeatedly stated that Geor- 
gia would refuse to sign a new Union treaty in any form, 
and that any such treaties were invalid unless the sig- 
natories possessed equal status under international 
law.”°* Yet, Gamsakhurdia repeatedly went out of his 
way to stress that the victory of the Round Table did not 
mean that Georgia would soon break with the Soviet 
Union. What it meant was that, in his words, Georgia “is 
no longer a colony, but it is not yet an independent 
country.’°? In particular, he saw economic ties with the 
Soviet Union as continuing for a long time. 


Economic issues. As an economic entity, Georgia 
suffered from the same problems faced by the other re- 
publics after years of Soviet socialism and isolation 
from the world market: excessive money in circulation; 
inadequate incentives and excessive state control over 
the economy; low-quality goods and antiquated tech- 
nology; production, transportation, and trade links that 
are highly integrated with other republics. 

On the other hand, Georgia has a relatively advanta- 
geous geographical position, with an outlet to the Medi- 
terranean through the Black Sea, as well as a wide vari- 
ety of natural resources. It includes within its borders a 
range of climate zones that permits varied agricultural 
output, though some crops grown for the Soviet market, 
such as tea, do not meet the standards needed for ex- 
port elsewhere. Georgia also has a potential for tourism 
that has hardly been tapped. 

Georgia is, however, dependent on other republics 


47The attacks occurred in eastern Georgia. See the report in Trud 
(Moscow), Nov. 16, 1990. 

48Zarya Vostoka, Nov. 15, 1990. 

49See Gamsakhurdia’s first speech as Chairman of the Supreme Soviet, 
November 15, 1990, in ibid., Nov. 16, 1990. 

°°The flag of independent Georgia was virtually unknown to most 
Georgians until 1989, when it was resurrected by opposition groups and 
became a popular symbol of Georgian aspirations. 

°'According to a February 1991 interview with Asatiani in Washington, 
the Georgians attended three sessions: those devoted to the Union treaty (to 
announce they would have no part of it), to events in the Baltic (to side with 
Lithuania and Latvia), and to economic questions. 

°2Gamsakhurdia’s letter to Gorbachev outlining his views on the draft 
Union treaty appeared in Zarya Vostoka, Nov. 25, 1990. 

°8From Gamsakhurdia’s November 15 speech to the Georgian Supreme 
Soviet, loc. cit. 
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for a large portion of its food supplies and energy re- 
sources. Tengiz Sigua conceded in his first speech as 
prime minister that in 1991, Georgia would be willing to 
continue to operate within the Soviet planning sys- 
tem.°4 A boycott or a blockade by the rest of the Soviet 
market would be devastating in the short run. Georgian 
leaders argued that the government of former Soviet 
Prime Minister Valentin Pavlov had in fact imposed 
such a blockade on Georgia in the first half of 1991 as 
punishment for the republic's refusal to sign the new 
Union treaty. There were also claims that shipments in- 
tended for Georgia were being unloaded in adjoining 
provinces of the RSFSR and sold to the local population 
with the connivance of local Communist officials. Short- 
ages of fuel and electricity forced Georgia to close 
down over 60 percent of the republic’s industrial ca- 
pacity in January and February 1991. Good bilateral re- 
lations with Azerbaijan—the new Azerbaijani prime 
minister had familial links to Georgia—and Turkey 
helped fill some of the requirements for fuel and elec- 
tricity in winter 1990-91. 


Military and security issues. The fact that Soviet mili- 
tary and internal-security forces had been employed 
against Georgian demonstrators in April 1989 made re- 
lations with Moscow over military, police, and security 
issues particularly sensitive. As in the Baltic, the military 
draft was one of the first bones of contention. Of all the 
Soviet republics, Georgia had the lowest rate of recruit- 
ment in the fall of 1990, approximately 10 percent of its 
quota.°° One of the first acts passed by the new parlia- 
ment was to end the Soviet military draft on Georgian 
territory. Instead, young Georgian males would be 
drafted into new “special divisions” for maintaining or- 
der within the republic under the control of the Geor- 
gian Ministry of Internal Affairs.°° On December 20, 
1990, alaw was passed creating this force and calling it 
the Georgian “national guard."°’ Thus, Georgia be- 
came one of the first republics to take concrete steps 
toward creating its own army.°° 

Just after the elections, the Georgian branch of 


“4Speech reported in Zarya Vostoka, Nov. 16, 1990. 

*SKomsomol'skaya Pravda, Jan. 9, 1991. The next lowest rate was in 
Lithuania, at 12.5 percent. See also the interview with the chief of the 
Transcaucasus Military District in Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Dec. 7, 
1990. 

New laws on military service and law and order were published in 
Zarya Vostoka, Nov. 16, 1990. 

°’The law was published in ibid., Dec. 21, 1990. At the time of the 
August coup, the guard was subordinated directly to the interior ministry, 
and the ministry's own guard was dismissed. See Svobodnaya Gruziya, 
Aug. 24, 1991. 

S8A useful listing of military forces in the republics appears in 
Komsomol'skaya Pravda, Mar. 12, 1991. 
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DOSAAF, the Soviet organization charged with pre-mil- 
itary training of youth and with maintaining other links 
between the populace and the Soviet armed forces, 
was renamed the Georgian Society for Assisting the 
Army. According to its chairman, its new pupose was 
“preparing cadres for future national army forma- 
tions.”°? In the aftermath of the August 1991 coup at- 
tempt, it was announced that Georgia would form its 
own ministry of defense, which ultimately would in- 
clude, in addition to an army, a navy and an air force. 

Georgia indicated that it would be willing to cooper- 
ate with other republics for their common defense, but 
on September 15, the parliament passed a law de- 
manding the removal of all Soviet troops from the re- 
public.©° Until the August coup, relations between 
Gamsakhurdia and the commander of the Transcauca- 
sus Military District had been surprisingly good, primar- 
ily because—unlike Soviet forces in the Baltic repub- 
lics—the Soviet military kept a very low profile in 
Georgia. In October 1991, Gamsakhurdia stated that 
there were 210,000 Soviet troops stationed in Georgia.°' 

Pressure on the republic KGB was direct and overt. 
On September 16, 1990, after a massive campaign ral- 
ly for the Round Table at the sports stadium, a large 
group, mostly from the St. Ilia the Righteous Society 
(one of the parties making up the electoral bloc) went to 
republic KGB headquarters and broke through the 
doors. About 200 people occupied the building for 24 
hours before departing peacefully. They reportedly 
went through KGB files and removed some from the 
building. Several days later, an official announcement 
from the Georgian KGB stated: “We consider ourselves 
an integral part of the Georgian people and are pre- 
pared to serve faithfully . . . [and] submit to the will of 
those elected by the people [in the parliamentary elec- 
tion]."°* At about the same time, a group of former and 
current KGB officials published a letter in the Georgian 
newspaper Kommunisti in which they criticized the re- 
public KGB leadership for resisting reform and called 
for a thorough restructuring of the organization to make 
it “a genuine defender of the national interests and 
state sovereignty of Georgia.”°? 

Moscow and the new Georgian government soon 


clashed over appointments to top security posts in the 


°987Zarya Vostoka, Nov. 8, 1990. 

©°Georgian willingness to participate in defensive arrangements 
was stated by Akaki Asatiani in his speech before the Congress of 
People’s Deputies, September 3, 1991. Asatiani’s speech appeared in 
Svobodnaya Gruziya, Sept. 4, 1991; laws passed at the September 15 
session were published in ibid., Sept. 17, 1991. 

"Interview in Nezavisimaya Gazeta (Moscow), Oct. 30, 1991. 

27 arya Vostoka, Sept. 22, 1990. 

The letter appeared Sept. 28, 1990, and was translated in Vecherniy 
Tbilisi (Tbilisi), Oct. 5, 1990. 
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republic. The republic’s parliamentary commission on 
security removed Tariel Lortkipanidze as KGB chief on 
November 27, 1990, and named its own candidate, 
Otar Khatiashvili—a man who had been dismissed 
from the republic KGB for protesting the April 1989 
massacre—to replace him. Moscow attempted to re- 
tain its traditional prerogative of naming the republic 
secret police chief, but Tbilisi responded by leaving the 


chairman post vacant and naming Khatiashvili first 


deputy chairman, i.e., acting chairman. A gathering of 
officers of the Georgian KGB protested Gorbachev's 
“interference” and gave their full support to the Geor- 
gian parliament and the new republic KGB leader- 
ship.°* (Moscow attempted, with somewhat more suc- 
cess, to retain control over KGB units in Abkhazia and 
South Ossetia, a situation that Gamsakhurdia vowed to 
change.)®° In the days that followed the failed August 
coup, Gamsakhurdia sought to bring the KGB more di- 
rectly under his personal control, replacing Khatiashvili 
with Tamaz Ninua.©° 


Ethnic Issues 


Even as Georgia proceeded toward the goal of inde- 
pendence from Moscow, it was raising alarm among 
some of the republic’s ethnic minorities. Although Mos- 
cow's complicity in rousing such concerns cannot be 
ruled out, these issues were not new to the multiethnic 
republic. 

The three largest ethnic minorities in Georgia—the 
Armenians, Russians, and Azeris—have been relative- 
ly quiescent. This can be attributed to several factors. 
Armenians and Azeris play a prominent role in the 
Georgian economy, particularly in agriculture and 
trade. A large portion of these groups as well as Rus- 
sians have lived in Georgia for generations and have 
assimilated well. All three groups are also relatively 
widely dispersed throughout the republic, though there 
are concentrated populations of Armenians and Azeris 
in the south. Perhaps most important, the lack of an ex- 
plicit territorial jurisdiction corresponding to any of 
these three ethnic groups meant that there was no ex- 
tensive structure of administrative sinecures and privi- 
leges to foster ethnic political activism. 

The prospect of Georgian independence has, as a 


“Moscow's first reaction came in the form of an announcement from the 
KGB on a Soviet television news program. See Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereatter, 

FBIS-SOV), Nov. 30, 1990, p. 97. The Georgian KGB's reaction was 
described in Zarya Vostoka, Dec. 1, 1990. 
®Dec. 8, 1990, press conference published in ibid., Dec. 19, 1990. 
®Svobodnaya Gruziya, Aug. 24, 1991. 
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rule, not been viewed as a threat by these three minor- 
ities. Georgia, like the Baltic republics and Armenia, 
held its own referendum on independence on March 
31, 1991, as a Substitute for Gorbachev's March 17 na- 
tional referendum on preserving a “renewed” Union. |n- 
dependence was approved by more than 98 percent of 
those who voted in Georgia. Armenian and Azeri re- 
gions also overwhelmingly supported independence 
—perhaps influenced in part by Gamsakhurdia’s im- 
plied threat that groups opposing Georgian interests 
would not obtain citizenship or be eligible for land own- 
ership. In the election for president of the republic, 
Gamsakhurdia won a majority in districts that are pre- 
dominantly Azeri or Armenian.®’ The only serious dis- 
putes that emerged in these areas were over Gamsa- 
khurdia’s subsequent appointment of Georgians as lo- 
cal prefects. 

A source of considerable concern to Georgians has 
been the possible return of the thousands of Meskhe- 
tian Turks, an Islamic population native to southwest 
Georgia that was deported to Central Asia en masse by 
Stalin during World War Il. In 1989, attacks on the Mes- 
khetians in Uzbekistan and elsewhere led many of this 
ethnic group to attempt to return to reclaim their home- 
land in Georgia. Many Georgians feared that the Mes- 
khetians had lost all past ties to Georgia, including their 
knowledge of Georgian, and would ultimately seek to 
separate their territory from Georgia, perhaps to be- 
come part of Turkey. To prevent their return from Cen- 
tral Asia at the time of the crisis, Georgian officials went 
to the extreme of faking a landslide on the Georgian Mil- 
itary Highway, the only entrance point to Georgia from 
the northeast.©® In other parts of the republic, road- 
blocks were set up and manned at key points by Geor- 
gian “volunteers” to prevent the return of the Meskhe- 
tians. In late 1990, Meskhetian refugees massed on the 
border with Georgia near Sochi and threatened to force 
their way into Georgia, but eventually relented in hopes 
of obtaining a negotiated settlement of their claims. By 
autumn 1991, few Meskhetians had succeeded in re- 
turning to Georgia. 

The most serious ethnic problems in the recént past 


®’Gamsakhurdia got 86 percent in Marneuli, which is 80 percent Azeri, 
and 52 percent in Akhalkalaki, which is 91 percent Armenian. 

In recent years, the Communist regime had attempted to use economic 
incentives to encourage the departure of Azeris, with payments reportedly 
of up to 5,000 rubles for Azeris who agreed to take up residence in 
Azerbaijan. Few accepted the offer. 

°8The author made a trip north on the highway in July 1989 and was 
turned back at the “landslide.” A low-ranking official with the Ministry of the 
Interior reported a few days later that he had heard through official 
channels that the obstruction had been created to block the potential flow of 
refugees. 
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Table 1: Ethnic Composition of Georgia, 
Abkhazia, and South Ossetia, 
1979 and 1989 


(in percent) 


1979 1989 
GEORGIA 
Georgians 68.8 70.1 
Armenians 9.0 8.| 
Russians 7.4 6.3 
Azeri om Ly VA 
Ossetians 32 3.0 
Greeks 1.9 1.8 
Abkhaz RZ 1.8 
Ukrainians 0.9 1.0 
ABKHAZ ASSR 
Georgians 43.9 45.7 
Abkhaz Aract 17.8 
Armenians Sei 14.6 
Russians 16.4 14.2 
SOUTH OSSETIAN AUTON. OBLAST 

Ossetians 66.4 66.2 
Georgians 28.8 29.0 
Russians 2.1 2A 
Armenians 1.0 1.0 


SOURCE: 1989 census, published in Zarya Vostoka (Tbilisi), Mar. 23, 1990 


Table 2: Representation of Georgians 
and Titular Nationalities in Political 
Administrative Structures of Abkhazia 
and South Ossetia, 1990 


(in percent) 


ABKHAZ ASSR 
Abkhaz 


Georgians 


Govt. ministers 66.7 25.0 
Party obkom memb. 43.7 41.2 
Obkom dept. heads 71.4 28.6 
Chair, state commit. 62.5 37.5 
Prosecutors 62.5 na 
SOUTH OSSETIAN AUTON. OBLAST 
Ossetians Georgians 
Party apparatus 60.7 24.3 
State apparatus eS 21.6 
Service sector 62.3 26.2 
Trade sector LEO 14.2 
Cult. nomenklatura Tideb na 


SOURCE: R. Miminoshvili and G. Pandzhikidze, Pravda ob Abkhazii (The Truth 
About Abkhazia), Tbilisi, Merani, 1990, p. 6; and statistics on Ossetia compiled 
by a Georgian commission created by the republic Supreme Soviet before the 
elections and reported by Gamsakhurdia in a speech to that body, Zarya Vos- 
toka, Dec. 14, 1990. 
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The premises of the Georgian sector of the Abkhaz 
State University in Sukhumi after local forces sacked 
it in July 1989 to protest a move to convert it into an 
affiliate of Tbilisi University. 

—G. Tsagareli/Novosti from Sovfoto. 


have come from two small ethnic groups, the Abkhaz 
(1.8 percent of the republic’s population in 1989) and 
the Ossetians (3 percent, many of whom live outside of 
South Ossetia). Both groups have a long list of per- 
ceived historical grievances against Georgia and 
Georgians; they claim that Tbilisi has discriminated 
against them economically and culturally. 

There is in the most recent period little apparent evi- 
dence supporting these charges, although Georgian 
scholars and political figures have sometimes antago- 
nized both groups with insensitive and biased ac- 
counts of their history. Both Abkhaz and Ossetians 
have had extensive opportunities for education in their 
native languages as well as effective control over sev- 
eral institutions of higher education and research. In 
fact, these institutes served as an intellectual base for 
nationalist movements in both regions. In recent years, 
as aresult of past “affirmative action” programs adopt- 
ed under pressure from Moscow, the Abkhaz and Os- 
setians actually held a disproportionate share of politi- 
cal and economic power within their regions (see 
Tables 1 and 2). The advent of democratic elections 
threatened this privileged position, which the minorities 
and local Communist party organs wanted to perpetu- 
ate. The groups with the most legitimate grievances of 
underrepresentation were the Armenian and Russian 
minorities in Abkhazia, who were hardly represented in 
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the region's political administrative structure.°° 

The course of Georgian politics prior to the parlia- 
mentary elections made it apparent to leaders in Ab- 
khazia and South Ossetia that Georgian nationalists 
planning to take Georgia out of the USSR were likely to 
win the republic elections. The minority popular fronts, 
Aidgylara in Abkhazia and Adamon Nykhas in South 
Ossetia, feared that an independent Georgia would be 
even less likely to respect their rights than the Commu- 
nist regime had been, and that there would no longer 
be the option of turning to Moscow for assistance. Thus, 
both groups pushed for secession from Georgia and 
declared their fealty to Moscow. Nationalists in both re- 
gions boycotted the October 1990 republic elections 
and participated in Gorbachev's March 1991 referen- 
dum instead of Georgia's independence vote. In part, 
the drive for sovereignty prior to local elections in Geor- 
gia reflects the power of newly created informal groups 
to control the political agenda in Abkhazia and South 
Ossetia, a phenomenon that parallels the role of Geor- 
gian nationalists in Tbilisi in 1989 and 1990. 

In both Abkhazia and South Ossetia, local Commu- 
nist party and government officials from the titular mi- 
nority nationalities sometimes cooperated with the in- 
formal groups in an attempt to maintain themselves in 
power. One strategy pursued by local officials was to 
preserve institutional ties with Moscow despite Geor- 
gian efforts to sever them. For example, the Komsomol 
continued to function in both Abkhazia and Ossetia 
long after the organization had dissolved in Georgia as 
a whole.’° When the Communist Party of Georgia de- 
cided to break with Moscow in December 1990, Abk- 
haz and South Ossetian party leaders refused to par- 
ticipate in the voting on these issues, and apparently 
maintained ties with the CPSU. 

Nationalist movements in Abkhazia and South Osse- 
tia sought to maintain ties with the center in numerous 
other ways. The most explicit was the December 11, 
1990, vote by the “Supreme Soviet of the South Osse- 
tian Soviet Republic” (chosen in local elections con- 
demned by Tbilisi) to subordinate the republic directly 
to the USSR, amove that Moscow as well as Georgia re- 
fused to accept.’' The Georgian parliament then esca- 
lated the conflict by voting unanimously to abolish 
South Ossetia as an autonomous entity within Geor- 
gia.’° Open warfare between Georgian and Ossetian 
armed groups soon broke out, despite the presence of 
Soviet military forces in the region. 

The local movements expressed strong support for 
Leninism and perestroyka. |n its program, Aidgylara 
listed as one of its primary goals “assisting the policy of 
the CPSU aimed at... the formation of ethnic relations 
on the basis of Leninist principles of equality of na- 
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tions.” It declared its opposition to attempts to “under- 
mine the socialist foundations of society."’”? When Mos- 
cow hard-liners staged their coup in August 1991, the 
Abkhaz Communist party immediately supported their 
actions; for this, it was subsequently shut down by 
Georgian officials.’* Adamon Nykhas, the Ossetian na- 
tionalist group, also expressed fealty to the CPSU in its 
early programmatic documents and vowed to act in ac- 
cordance with the constitution and laws of the USSR.’”° 

Symbolic links to Moscow were also preserved in 
both regions. The only major monuments to Lenin still 
standing in Georgia by the time of the October 1990 
elections were in the Abkhaz capital of Sukhumi and in 
the town of Gudauta. On November 7, 1990, the anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik Revolution was celebrated 
only in Tskhinvali, Sukhumi, and Gudauta, and Gu- 
dauta was the only city in Georgia to stage a military 
parade to mark the occasion. ’® 

Negotiations between Georgian officials and the 
Abkhaz leadership resulted in a compromise on elec- 
tions to the Abkhaz parliament. In the rules that were 
applied to the September 22, 1991, elections, the eth- 
nic mix of the parliament was predetermined: of 65 
seats, 28 were reserved for the Abkhaz, 26 for Geor- 
gians, and 11 for other nationalities.’” In South Ossetia, 
the armed confrontation continued. A joint Soviet, Rus- 
sian, and Georgian parliamentary fact-finding mission 
determined that the conflict was essentially a power 
grab by local elites rather than a genuine ethnic cri- 
sis.’® Reduction of the number of Georgian troops oc- 
cupying the region in favor of-all-Union forces’? did 


®°Abkhaz nationalists have sought to capitalize on this fact to win 
support for their cause among other non-Georgians in Abkhazia. 

Sovetskaya Osetiya (Tsinkhvali), Sept. 15, 1990. In Abkhazia, the 
Komsomol was directly subordinate to the all-Union parent organization. 
Sovetskaya Abkhaziya (Sukhumi), Sept. 20, 1990. 

“The actions of the South Ossetian Supreme Soviet are summarized in 
the USSR Supreme Soviet's appeal to both parties in the dispute. See 
Izvestiya, Dec. 15, 1990. 

Georgia's reasons for abolishing the autonomous republic were 
presented in Zarya Vostoka, Dec. 14, 1990. 

’8The program/rules of the Abkhaz popular front were published in 
Sovetskaya Abkhaziya, June 22, 1989. (The author is indebted to Elizabeth 
Fuller for this source.) One of the clearest expressions of loyalty to the 
Communist party and Soviet rule was an open letter from the Gudauta branch 
of Aidgylara in the Gudauta newspaper, Bzyb’, Mar. 3, 1990. 

“4Svobodnaya Gruziya, Aug. 21, 1991. 

“The charter of Adamon Nykhas was published in Sovetskaya Osetiya, 
Aug. 23, 1990. 

’8Zarya Vostoka, Nov. 8, 1990. In other Georgian cities, November 7 
was a normal workday. 

“’Svobodnaya Gruziya, Sept. 12, 1991. 

’8On the creation of the commission, see Moscow Radio, Apr. 24, 1991, 
trans. in FB/IS-SOV, Apr. 25, 1991, p. 20. 

’8This decision had nothing to do with Gorbachev's order providing 
for joint patrols by local police and the Soviet army. The Georgian 
parliament rejected the application of this measure on Georgian territory. 
See FBIS-SOV, Jan. 31, 1991, p. 60. 


little to lower the temperature of the conflict. In Novem- 
ber 1991, the Russian parliament returned to the issue 
of South Ossetia and threatened economic sanctions 
against Georgia if it did not take steps to end the con- 
flict and restore South Ossetia’s autonomy.®° 


Prospects for Georgia 


Ultimately, Georgia's success in achieving and sus- 
taining independence will depend on how the outside 
world views the republic’s handling of the rights of mi- 
norities, its Success in pursuing economic reform, and 
its commitment to democracy and political pluralism. 
On each count, the current leadership faces enormous 
challenges in the coming years. 

As suggested above, the problem of ethnic minor- 
ities is potentially the most explosive. However, the col- 
lapse of the Soviet center in the wake of the August 
coup should help push the Georgians, the Abkhaz, and 
the Ossetians toward compromise. For Georgians, the 
threat that their republic might be dismembered is less 
real in the absence of a strong central authority that 
might fish in troubled ethnic waters. For the Abkhaz and 
Ossetians, the likelihood of Georgia achieving indepen- 
dence in its current configuration has increased signifi- 
cantly, leaving them little choice but to negotiate seri- 
ously. Their strength lies in the importance the outside 
world attaches to their treatment in the new Georgia. 

The Georgian leadership had been cautious in em- 
barking on economic reform, but it began to move more 
decisively by the late summer of 1991. In August, the 
republic legislature created a national bank and com- 
mitted Georgia to issuing its own currency at some fu- 
ture date.®' A law on privatization was finally passed in 
September 1991, after much debate over ways to pre- 
vent the “economic mafia’ from becoming the primary 
beneficiary. Despite the collapse of the center in the 
aftermath of the August 1991 coup, Georgia refused to 
sign the new economic agreement between the repub- 
lics. The Georgian leadership indicated that it would 
be willing to sign an economic agreement only if other 
republics explicitly recognized Georgia's political 
independence.®* 

The political prospects within Georgia remain ex- 
tremely uncertain, in part because Gamsakhurdia him- 


®°Rossiyskaya Gazeta (Moscow), Nov. 7, 1991. 

8'According to US Congressman from Florida Sam Gibbons, who 
headed a delegation to Tbilisi in early September, Gamsakhurdia revealed 
that a British concern had already entered into a contract to print the 
currency. 

82Svobodnaya Gruziya, Oct. 19, 1991. 
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self is a complex and unpredictable figure, and in part 
because most opposition groups have chosen to put 
themselves outside the legal political process. Urbane, 
well-educated, and Western-oriented, Gamsakhurdia 
has shown an ability to compromise, at times demon- 
strating great political skill. At the same time, he has 
used his enormous electoral triumphs as a pretext for 
pushing through policies without broad public discus- 
sion and with little input from opposition groups. He 
also has used the threat of efforts by Moscow to retain 
Georgia as a colony to justify various authoritarian 
measures such as the institution of local prefects (all of 
whom were chosen by Gamsakhurdia, thereby over- 
shadowing the election of local soviets or assemblies) 
or the September 1991 law specifying a new mayor of 
Tbilisito be appointed by Gamsakhurdia, rather than 
elected.®9 

Gamsakhurdia is impatient with critics and has had 
long-standing feuds with many opposition leaders. He 
trusts few people and is quick to fault the motives of op- 
position groups. The number of appointees needed to 
staff the new government and other posts quickly ex- 
hausted his limited circle of trusted associates. Gam- 
sakhurdia’s background led him to distrust Communist 
officials and academics who had advanced through 
the ranks of the “party intelligentsia.” As a conse- 
quence, he often appointed people who had no admin- 
istrative experience and little knowledge of their new 
area of responsibility.2* He has also been embarrassed 
by anumber of cases of corruption among his early ap- 
pointees. The new minister of trade disappeared for a 
time in Western Europe, spent large amounts of hard 
Currency, and was arrested upon his return.®° Several 
members of the presidential guard were also arrested 
on extortion charges. 

Anumber of unpopular appointments made by Gam- 
sakhurdia to the post of prefect necessitated their sub- 
sequent removal, and so there was a fairly high turn- 
over rate for these officials. In August 1991, in a move 
designed to prevent them from engaging in potentially 
illicit business arrangements, Gamsakhurdia issued an 
order removing the prefects from the process of grant- 
ing permission for exports.°° 

lt must also be said that the opposition to Gamsak- 
hurdia did little to create a political climate that would 
be conducive to democratic politics. By not participat- 


ing in elections for the parliament, even after it became 


8Sibid., Sept. 5, 1991. 

84Sigua (after having resigned) pointed to this as one of 
Gamsakhurdia’s major failings. 

8SAlthough this incident was common knowledge in Tbilisi, the official's 
arrest was not reported in the Georgian media. 

8®Svobodnaya Gruziya, Aug. 21, 1991. 
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clear that Communist authorities would be forced to 
permit free elections, several key opposition groups 
put themselves outside the political process. Instead, 
they have resorted to extra-parliamentary tactics rang- 
ing from mass rallies to supporting illegal armed forma- 
tions. They also have allowed frustration with their politi- 
cal impotence in face of Gamskhurdia’s popularity to 
fuel what are sometimes outrageous and unfounded at- 


tacks on the leadership of the republic. For example, — ms 


opposition leaders such as Chanturia and Tsereteli 
have asserted that Gamsakhurdia is secretly an agent 
of Moscow, and that he has adopted policies designed 
to maintain the colonial status of Georgia. Similarly, 
opposition leaders have attempted to portray Gamsa- 
khurdia as a supporter of the failed August coup be- 
cause he reacted cautiously to the event. Talk of news 
censorship is exaggerated. Several newspapers under 
parliament's control have been merged into a single 
Georgian-language newspaper Sakartvelos Respub- 
lika alongside the Russian-language Svobodnaya Gru- 
ziya,®’ but opposition newspapers also exist, including 
the respected new entry Droni. 

The recent sequence of events that began at about 
the time of the August 1991 coup does not augur well 
for the future of Georgian democracy. Gamsakhurdia’s 
opponents quickly seized upon his actions toward the 
national guard as evidence of complicity with the plot- 
ters. During the coup, after a meeting with Soviet mili- 
tary officials, Gamsakhurdia ordered the national guard 
to disband, intending to reconstitute it as a special de- 
tachment within the Ministry of the Interior. 

Gamsakhurdia’s oft-stated belief that Soviet hard- 
liners remained strong predisposed him to expect that 
the plotters would succeed. In part, his actions can be 
seen as an attempt to salvage as much of Georgia's 
newly won independence as possible without giving 
the center a pretext for Soviet military intervention. 
However, a large segment of the national guard viewed 
Gamsakhurdia’s action as capitulation, and they fled 
with their weapons to a safe haven under their leader, 
Tengiz Kitovani. Gamsakhurdia dismissed Kitovani, a 
former actor and friend of his, on August 23.88 

On September 2, a demonstration organized by 
Chanturia’s party demanded that Gamsakhurdia re- 
sign for alleged complicity with the August coup-plot- 
ters. A clash between police and demonstrators oc- 
curred, and several people were wounded when police 
opened fire. This, in turn, temporarily united the opposi- 
tion, including breakaway elements of the national 


8’See ibid., Sept. 4, 1991. 
®8Gamsakhurdia's order was published in ibid., Aug. 24, 1991. An 
interview with Kitovani appeared in Nezavisimaya Gazeta, Sept. 24, 1991. 
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An opposition rally outside the Georgian radio and 
television building on September 26, 1997. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


guard under the leadership of Kitovani, and produced 
anew wave of protests against Gamsakhurdia. These 
protests then provoked further countermeasures.°®? 

Increasing conflicts between Gamsakhurdia and 
Prime Minister Sigua, one of the most highly respected 
members of the government, led to the latter's resigna- 
tion in August 1991, just before the coup. Gamsakhur- 
dia later accused Sigua of personally betraying him 
and of participating in a fantastic conspiracy with She- 
vardnadze to seek Gamsakhurdia’s removal from the 
presidency. In another governmental shakeup, Georgi 
Khoshtaria, the foreign minister and a long-time asso- 
ciate of Gamsakhurdia’s, was replaced in August and 
also accused of conspiring with Shevardnadze.°° Both 
Sigua and Khoshtaria joined ranks with the growing op- 
position to Gamsakhurdia, and Sigua quickly became 
its leading spokesman. 

Demonstrations grew in size and intensity in Septem- 
ber, and for a period, Sigua and the opposition, aided 
by Kitovani’s national guard, occupied the republic 
television building. Gamsakhurdia and his followers 
mounted counterdemonstrations, and clashes be- 
tween the opposing groups left several people dead. 


®°Based on Soviet television reports summarized by Celestine Bohlen in 
The New York Times, Sept. 4, 1991. 

See the attack on Sigua and Khoshtaria issued by the presidential 
press service in Svobodnaya Gruziya, Sept. 3, 1991. Sigua was replaced with 
a little-known social scientist, Vissarion Gugushvili. 


An uneasy standoff resulted from these confrontations, 
with Gamsakhurdia unwilling to make major conces- 
sions, and with the opposition refusing to give up its 
struggle. Gamsakhurdia’s monopoly over the air waves 
was broken in late October 1991, when Sigua and his 
group were able to organize their own television broad- 
casts from a base just outside Tbilisi held by the break- 
away faction of the national guard led by Kitovani.?' 

The opposition to Gamsakhurdia grew to include 
many of his former supporters in the Round Table. At a 
session of parliament held on September 15, a large 
group of deputies, alarmed by the growing unrest and 
Gamsakhurdia’s rapid slide into authoritarianism, 
joined the opposition. The leading member of this 
group was Tedo Paatashvili, a Round Table strategist 
and chairman of the commission on foreign relations. 
As aresult of these defections, the parliamentary oppo- 
sition grew to about 40 deputies.°? At the same session, 
deputies voted to set up a commission to investigate 
the September 2 incident.?° 

Gamsakhurdia’s response to these events was trou- 
bling, showing a complete lack of tolerance for opposi- 
tion voices. The failure of the August coup, which 
brought about the dissolution of the Soviet Communist 
party and began the transformation of the KGB and So- 
viet military, removed his chief justification for authori- 
tarian measures. Yet, when he addressed mass rallies 
of supporters, often brought to Tbilisi from rural areas, 
Gamsakhurdia used highly inflammatory rhetoric, call- 
ing his opponents “traitors” and “agents of the Krem- 
lin.” On September 17, 1991, Gamsakhurdia’s most vo- 
cal opponent Gia Chanturia, was taken from a plane 


°*'Nezavisimaya Gazeta, Oct. 24, 1991. 

%21n October, Communist deputies were deprived of their seats when 
the party was banned, so that the total number of deputies stood at around 
182. 

8Svobodnaya Gruziya, Sept. 17, 1991 
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bound for Moscow and imprisoned along with several 
other members of his party. A resolution adopted in the 
parliament at Gamsakhurdia’s insistence depicted the 
opposition’s actions of September and October as an 
attempted military coup against the legitimate, elected 
government (although it urged that no one be punished 
who ceased violating the law).°4 

In October, anumber of leading moderate parties, in- 
cluding the Popular Front, the Democratic Choice for 
Georgia (DAS), the Green Party, the Republican Party, 
and the Union of Free Democrats, united to form the 
group “Democratic Movement of Georgia.’ Among its 
goals was a return to a “parliamentary” as opposed to 
“presidential” form of government.2° Gamsakhurdia’s 
response was to accuse the movement of attempting to 
“divide the nation, and to foist on it well-veiled ideas of 
communism. "2° 

lf Georgia is to attain the status of full independence 
with good relations with the outside world—the goal ad- 
vocated by virtually all forces in Georgian political life— 
then both Gamsakhurdia and his opposition will have to 
change fundamentally the ways in which they interact. 
One solution sought by the opposition would be to call 
new parliamentary elections with the participation of all 
political groups along with guaranteed access to the 
media. But given the low level of development of politi- 
cal parties, it is conceivable that the result would be an- 
other deadlock, with no party or group of parties able to 
overcome Gamsakhurdia’s advantage in popularity. 
Much will depend on Gamsakhurdia’s willingness to 
begin a dialogue with the growing opposition and con- 
solidate the political forces who all share the goal of 
obtaining recognition of Georgian independence. 


*4Ibid., Oct. 10, 1991. 
ibid., Oct. 18, 1991. 
%|bid., Oct. 22, 1991. 
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China and the Gulf Crisis: 
Escape from Predicaments 


Yitzhak Shichor 

raq’s invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990, has ex- 

posed a number of predicaments in China's for- 

eign policy in general, and its Middle Eastern poli- 
cy in particular. These predicaments stem from China’s 
complex identity; it is simultaneously one of the great 
powers, a Third World nation, and a socialist develop- 
ing country. Although these different identities can 
coexist in peacetime, they conflict in times of crisis, 
when Beijing takes sides, initiates its own policy, or 
follows that of others. However, these multiple iden- 
tities also provide China with an opportunity to exploit 
international instability in order to promote its diverse 
interests, including those not directly related to the 
Crisis. 

China’s behavior in the Gulf crisis is already well doc- 
umented. This article proposes to place this behavior 
within a historical context, underscoring the lingering 
influence of Maoism on China’s response to internation- 
al affairs. It is my view that while adhering to a cautious, 
almost traditional policy toward the crisis, the old-guard 
leadership that reasserted its authority in the post-1989 
period indeed managed to escape from the predica- 
ments imposed after the Tiananmen massacre, and ex- 
posed by the Gulf war, to improve China’s international 
position, and to modify related domestic policies—but 
not in a fundamental sense. 


Yitzhak Shichor is Dean of Students, Senior Lecturer 
at the Department of East Asian Studies and the De- 
partment of Political Science, and Senior Research 
Associate at the Harry S. Truman Research Institute 
for the Advancement of Peace, The Hebrew Universi- 
ty of Jerusalem. The author is grateful to the Louis 
Frieberg Research Fund and to the Leonard Davis In- 
Stitute for International Relations, the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, for supporting this study. 
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Following a brief historical introduction, a number of 
examples illustrating China’s manipulation of the Gulf 
crisis will be discussed: its relations with the United 
States, its performance in the United Nations Security 
Council, changes in defense modernization policy, and 
the implications for the mainland’s relations with Taiwan 
and Israel. These different problems provide an.occa- 
sion to analyze China’s predicaments and Beijing’s ef- 
forts to r¢solve them. 


Background 


Thirty years ago, on June 19, 1961, Kuwait was grant- 
ed independence by the British. In line with his earlier 
statements, Iraq’s leader ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim re- 
sponded by declaring Kuwait an integral part of Iraq. 
Although most of the Arab Gountries expressed firm op- 
position to Qasim’s declaration, Kuwait, feeling ex- 
posed to Iraqi aggression and unable to defend itself, 
invited British troops onto Kuwaiti soil on June 30; they 
landed the next day. Proposals urging the UN Security 
Council to respect, endorse, and defend Kuwait's inde- 
pendence were vetoed by the Soviet Union. The inabil- 
ity of the UN to cope with these developments forced 
the Arab governments to deal with this problematic sit- 
uation, wherein a newly liberated Arab country was be- 
ing defended by a former ‘colonialist oppressor” 
against another “revolutionary” and “progressive” 
Arab country. In late July, over lIraq’s protests, Kuwait 
was admitted to the Arab League and was recognized 
as an independent state by all the Arab countries. An 
“All-Arab” army was created and, following its deploy- 
ment in Kuwait in September, the British troops finally 
withdrew. | | 

The conflict was settled, but not for China. From the 
very beginning the Chinese were caught in a difficult di- 
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lemma. On the one hand, they wanted to recognize the 
independence of Kuwait. Yet, on the other hand, they 
realized that recognition of Kuwait's independence 
would upset China’s already delicate relations with Iraq 
which, three years earlier, had become the fourth Mid- 
dle Eastern government to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China (PRC). The 
lraqi ambassador to Beijing left no room for doubt on 
this score. In unequivocal terms, he warned the PRC 
that “Kuwait is a part of the Republic of Iraq just as Tai- 
wan is a part of China and Goa is a part of India, and no 
conclusion of private pacts, formation of artificial gov- 
ernments, or process of time can change this fact.’ 
Clearly, Beijing's recognition of Kuwait could have seri- 
ously disrupted PRC interests in the Middle East. China 
felt it could not afford to allow its relations with Iraq, 
which were already strained by the Iraqi persecution of 
local communists, to deteriorate further. 

To escape from this predicament, the Chinese 
steered clear of an official recognition of Kuwait—but 
also of a total endorsement of Iraq's claims. They ap- 
proved of the Kuwaiti “people’s” demands for indepen- 
dence, freedom, and liberation from colonial rule as 
fully justified and acceptable to the Arab governments. 
Premier Zhou Enlai even sent Sheikh Abdullah as-Salim 
as-Sabah a message of congratulations on the procla- 
mation of the independence of Kuwait.° As for Kuwait's 
sovereignty, this was considered by the Chinese an in- 
ternal Arab affair, to be peacefully settled by the Arabs 
themselves without external interference. Accordingly, 
British “armed intervention,” rather than Iraq's claim to 
Kuwait, became the PRC’s main concern in the 1961 
Gulf crisis. 

It took nearly a decade of bargaining for the PRC and 
Kuwait to establish diplomatic relations. By the end of 
1963, following the overthrow of Qasim (in early Febru- 
ary), Kuwait had been recognized by more than 70 gov- 
ernments, including Iraq itself—as well as the Republic 
of China (ROC), which succeeded in establishing dip- 
lomatic relations with Kuwait on November 22, 1963, at 
the expense of the PRC. Despite this diplomatic stand- 
still, which was probably a result of China’s ambivalent 
attitude toward Kuwait's independence in 1961, eco- 
nomic relations between the two countries improved 
considerably in the 1960's, and in 1966, the PRC 
opened a Xinhua office in Kuwait. Chinese efforts to win 


'This section is based on Yitzhak Shichor, The Middle East in China's 
Foreign Policy 1949-1977, London, Cambridge University Press, 1979, 
pp. 102-03; and Hashim S. H. Behbehani, China's Foreign Policy in the 
Arab World 1955-1975, London, Kegan Paul International, 1981, pp. 192-98. 

Xinhua, July 14, 1961, quoted in Shichor, op. cit., p. 103. 

Peking Review, July 7, 1961, p. 29. 
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Kuwaiti recognition during the late 1960's assumed 
even greater urgency for Beijing with the perceived 
emergence of the Soviet “threat.” This, together with 
the end of the most violent phase of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, paved the way for China’s return to the internation- 
al community in general, and for rapprochement with 
the United States in particular. 

Itis against this background that the establishment of 
official diplomatic relations between Kuwait and the 
PRC, on March 22, 1971, should be interpreted.* These 
relations provided China with some tangible political 
and strategic advantages, including a foothold in the 
oil-rich Arabian Peninsula countries, and a channel of 
communication with them (primarily with Saudi Arabia). 
It also struck a blow to the ROC (whose diplomatic rela- 
tions with Kuwait had been cut off). But the PRC’s main 
benefits have been economic. Since 1971, Kuwait has 
become an important market for Chinese civilian goods 
as well as a channel for re-exports to other parts of the 
Arabian Peninsula. It has also become China’s second 
most important market—after lraq—for construction 
projects and labor services. 

Also, in the 1982-89 period, the Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development (KFAED) provided the PRC 
with US$310 million in soft loans for the construction of 
13 projects, in addition to the several joint ventures that 
had already been set up. Although the value of these 
transactions is much smaller than similar transactions 
with other countries, itis significant inasmuch as Kuwait 
is the only Third World country to provide China with 
loans. Its readiness to form economic relations with the 
Chinese has not been subject to political conditions, 
and has not been affected by China’s domestic affairs, 
including the Tiananmen massacre.° 

lraq has been at least as important to the PRC as Ku- 
wait, probably much more. Established in 1958, Sino- 
Iraqi relations became closer in the late 1970’s, reflect- 
ing China’s willingness to engage in more diversified 
international economic activity and arms sales, which 
coincided with lraq’s growing economic and military 
needs. By the summer of 1990, Iraq had become Chi- 
na’s most important market for labor services and con- 
tracted projects. From 1976 to 1987, lraq’s share of the 
value of China's labor exports exceeded 50 percent 
(with nearly 70 percent of its total turnover), reaching 
$678 million. In those years, China also provided Iraq 


“For detailed coverage of Sino-Kuwaiti relations in the 1960's and early 
1970's, see Behbehani, op. cit., pp. 198-216. 

°Yitzhak Shichor, “China and the Middle East Since Tiananmen,” in 
Allen S. Whiting, Ed., Chinese Foreign Policy After Tiananmen, special issue, 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia), forthcoming in January 1992. 
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with construction services valued at more than $1 bil- 
lion.© While Sino-lraqi trade has not been particularly 
impressive, Chinese exports to Iraq have by far ex- 
ceeded imports, and thus provided the Chinese with 
urgently needed hard currency. 

An even more important source of revenue has been 
arms sales. Following the eruption of the Iran-Iraq war 
in September 1980, Baghdad became China's leading 
arms customer. From 1982 to 1989, the estimated value 
of Chinese arms delivered to Iraq was $4.16 billion, 
nearly 32 percent of the value of all PRC arms deliveries 
in that period. According to unconfirmed reports, these 
included 250 Type—59 main battle tanks, 50 Type—69 
main battle tanks, 70 Type—531 armored personnel car- 
riers, and 20 F-7 fighters as well as spare parts and 
ammunition. ’ | | 

In sum, on the eve of Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, the Chi- 
nese had developed a variety of political, military, and, 
most important, economic relations and interests with 
both countries. An editorial in Guoji Shangbao under- 
scored these interests: 


The Gulf region has always been China’s important 
market. Before the eruption of the war, the volume of 
trade between China and the Gulf region reached 
over $2 billion. Nearly 1,000 labor contracts were 
signed with the region, and the contracted value was 
$2.7 billion. Of these, the amount of labor service 
contracts with Kuwait and Iraq reached $2.4 bil- 
lion—$1.9 billion with Iraq and $500 million with Ku- 
wait. For many years, about 10,000 laborers assidu- 
ously worked in the region, establishing a relatively 
high reputation for China.® 


China and the Gulf War 


These interests account, at least in part, for Beijing's 
hesitant response following Saddam Hussein's inva- 
sion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990. Caught by surprise, 
the Chinese expressed ‘“‘grave concern about the sad 


®The Editorial Board, Almanac of China's Foreign Economic Relations 
and Trade 1988, Beijing, n.d., pp. 744-52. 

Richard F. Grimmett, “Trends in Conventional Arms Transfers to the 
Third World by Major Supplier, 1982-1989,” CRS Report for Congress, 
Washington, DC, Congressional Research Service, The Library of 
Congress, June 19, 1990; Yitzhak Shichor, “Unfolded Arms: Beijing's Recent 
Military Sales Offensive,” The Pacific Review (Oxford), No. 3, 1988, 
pp. 320-30; Li Ming-chiang, “One-Fourth of Iraq’s Arms Are Supplied by 
China,” Tangtai (Hong Kong), Aug. 28, 1990, pp. 13-14, translated in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC— 
hereafter, FBIS-CH/), Aug. 23, 1990, pp. 10-12. 

SEditorial, “Quickly Return to the Gulf Market,” Guoji shangbao (Beijing), 
Mar. 21, 1991, p. 1, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 24, 1991, p. 1. 
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incident of Iraqi troops’ invading Kuwait” and main- 
tained, in terms similar to those used in the 1961 Kuwait 
crisis, that “this issue should be solved within the scope 
of the Arab countries.”? 

It did not, however, take the Chinese long to realize 
the wider implications of the Gulf crisis, not only for the 
international community but also for China. Ostracized 
by most of the Western countries and Japan because of 
its brutal suppression of the Tiananmen Square dem- 
onstrations, China’s leadership saw the Iraqi invasion 
as a springboard to start rehabilitating its crumbling po- 
litical and economic relations with Japan, the European 
Community, and, most important, with the United 
States, which was playing the main role in the Gulf cri- 
sis. AS a permanent member of the UN Security Coun- 
cil, the PRC also had the opportunity to demonstrate its 
indispensable position as one of the major powers by 
helping settle the Gulf crisis. For China, lraq’s aggres- 
sion could thus be a blessing in disguise. 

To succeed, the Chinese had to make the right policy 
choice between two principal options with regard to the 
Gulf crisis. One, a relic of the past, was to refuse either 
to interfere in conflicts between Third World countries 
or to identify and collaborate with the superpowers 
in settling such conflicts—in line with traditional and 
time-honored Maoist revolutionary policies. The other, 
aherald of the future, called for anew and bold policy of 
increased Chinese involvement in world affairs—in line 
with Beijing’s readiness to shoulder its due burden in 
guarding international peace, both as a permanent 
member of the UN Security Council and, also, as a 
great power in its own right. 

As it turned out, the Chinese chose neither option, or 
to be more precise, both. In a typically Confucian way 
they opted for the middle of the road: the PRC is a great 
power, but also a part (or even a self-proclaimed repre- 
sentative) of the Third World. And the PRC did intervene 
in the Gulf conflict, but only in a limited sense—having 
done, in fact, the minimum required to regain some of 
the assets it lost since Tiananmen. By adopting this pol- 
icy, the Chinese have foregone an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to break with the past and to clearly identify them- 
selves aS an upcoming great power. 

China’s ambivalence was reflected in its behavior 
throughout the crisis, and it affected its global, regional, 
and domestic situation. To begin with, China interpret- 
ed the origins of the Gulf conflict not so much in terms of 
the particular lraqi-Kuwaiti context as in terms of the 
universal trends in international relations. Accordingly, 


°Gu Yuqing, ‘Qian Qichen Says That China Is Gravely Concerned Over 
Iraq's Invasion of Kuwait,” Renmin ribao (Beijing—hereafter, RMRB), Aug. 5, 
1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 6, 1990, pp. 14-15. 
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Chinese foreign minister Qian Qichen registers China’s abstention on the United Nations Security Council 


Resolution 678 authorizing military action to liberate Kuwait if Iraq did not withdraw its troops and release all 


its hostages by January 15, 19917. 


lraq, designated by the PRC as the “little hegemonist, ” 
took advantage of the gradual disintegration of the bi- 
polar system, and mainly the weakness of the Soviet 
Union and its preoccupation with domestic problems, 
to launch its offensive against Kuwait. This offensive 
provided the United States, designated by the PRC as 
the “big hegemonist,” with an opportunity to reassert it- 
self as the predominant superpower. '° 

As in the earlier lraq-Kuwait conflict, although the 
Chinese “understood” that the Arabian Peninsula gov- 
ernments’ invitation of Western troops had been moti- 
vated by genuine security considerations, they still 
strongly criticized the foreign military presence as 
equally harmful to the peaceful settlement of the con- 
flict as the Iraqi invasion itself.'' As the main military 
force on the peninsula, the United States was singled 
out by the Chinese media and extensively attacked. 


‘Used in classified speeches and documents, the terms “little 
hegemonist” and “big hegemonist’” were cited by the Hong Kong press. See, 
for example, Kuang Chiao Ching, Feb. 16, 1991, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 

Feb. 15, 1991, p. 22. See also “Anti-US Undercurrent in the Chinese 
Communist Military,” Kai Fang (Hong Kong), Feb. 15, 1991, pp. 6-7, trans. in 
Joint Publications Research Service, China Report (Washington, DC), 

Mar. 6, 1991, pp. 84-86. Other terms used were “global hegemonism” and 
“regional hegemonism."” See Ching Pao (Hong Kong), Mar. 10, 1991, 

trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 11, 1991, p. 26. 
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—AP/Wide World. 


These attacks, as well as the suppression of news re- 
ports of US military achievements, reflected China’s 
concern about the United States’ growing popularity 
among the Chinese public and, even more important, 
about its growing role in international affairs.'* Never- 
theless, the Chinese regarded the Gulf crisis as an op- 
portunity to improve their relations with Washington. 


Sino-US relations. On the eve of the Gulf crisis, 
China’s relations with the United States were at a virtual 
standstill because of disagreements and frictions over 
the issues of human.rights, the sale of missiles, and, last 
but not least, the Tiananmen massacre. It is unclear to 
what extent the wish to improve relations with Washing- 


"This stand has been reiterated many times. Qian Qichen, for example, 
stressed that China in principle is not in favor of military involvement in the Gulf 
by the big powers, because such involvement will only complicate the 
situation. Xinhua, Sept. 20, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 27, 1990, p. 1. 

'2For example, Rui Yingjie, “US Intentions in Dispatching Troops to the 
Gulf,” Ban Yue Tan (Beijing), Sept. 25, 1990, pp. 56-57, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Nov. 1, 1990; Wu Zhi, “US Gains in the Gulf War,” Ta Kung Pao (Hong 
Kong), Mar. 1, 1991, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 1, 1991, pp. 11-12; Cang Lide, 
“The United States Will Expedite Arms Exports to the Middle East,” RMRB 
(Overseas Edition), Mar. 14, 1991, p. 6, trans. in FB/S-CH/, Mar. 15, 1991, 
p. 8. On US popularity in China, see “Chinese Greet Gulf War With Pro-US 
Fervor,” International Herald Tribune (Paris), Feb. 20, 1991, and Ming Pao 
(Hong Kong), Feb. 9, 1991, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 11, 1991, pp. 10-11. 
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US President George Bush meets with China's Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs Qian Qichen (left) and Chinese 
Ambassador Zhu Qizhen (center) in the White House 
on November 30, 1990. 


—Han Juce from Xinhua. 


ton motivated China’s cautious policy toward the Gulf 
crisis, but China’s votes in favor of all UN Security 
Council resolutions on the Iraqi invasion, and its ab- 
stention on Resolution 678 (the one authorizing the use 
of force to expel Iraq from Kuwait) helped to bridge US- 
PRC disagreements and led to the resumption of high- 
level meetings—suspended since June 1989—be- 
tween their representatives. 

In September, PRC Minister of Foreign Affairs Qian 
Qichen met US Secretary of State James Baker at the 
United Nations. In addition to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, 
and other international issues, they discussed bilateral 
relations. A second meeting was held between the two 
foreign ministers in Cairo in early November. Although 
the two countries disagreed over the use of force 
against Iraq, the Chinese decided to abstain from vot- 
ing on Resolution 678. In fact, they did not have much 
choice. A PRC veto would have enraged the United 
States and Western Europe and led to an inconceivable 
deterioration in China’s international position that could 
also have led to domestic economic difficulties, social 
unrest, and political instability. On the other hand, sup- 
porting the use of force would have contradicted Chi- 
na's clearly articulated position that all sides should 
seek a peaceful settlement of the Gulf crisis.'° 

Following the vote on the resolution, Qian Qichen 
was invited to the White House to meet President Bush, 
a symbolic act of reconciliation. Although the Chinese 
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have consistently denied that they had expected a re- 
ward from Washington in return for their abstention— 
the two issues are independent, stated the PRC am- 
bassador to Saudi Arabia, who saw no justification for 
linking Sino-American relations with the PRC’s fixed po- 
sition on the Gulf'*—PRC-US relations have improved 
because of Chinese cooperation during the Gulf crisis. 
However, since this improvement was forced by exter- 
nal circumstances rather than reached through a set- 
tlement of outstanding bilateral problems, it has taken 
place on only one level. Most of the economic and polit- 
ical sanctions imposed after June 1989 against the 
PRC were lifted and its most-favored-nation status was 
renewed through the consistent efforts of President 
Bush, despite tough Senate opposition.'® Yet, mutual 
suspicions still exist. In China's view, the United States 
exploited the Gulf crisis to renew its predominance in 
the oil-rich parts of the Middle East. For its part, Wash- 
ington continues to be troubled by China’s violations of 
human rights (including using the distractions of the 
Gulf war to prosecute the leaders of the Tiananmen 
demonstrations); Beijing’s unfair trade practices, which 
have created a serious deficit in the US trade balance 
with China; and the sale of Chinese-made arms (partic- 
ularly short- and intermediate-range missiles) to the 
Middle East. 

The issue of conventional and nuclear arms prolifera- 
tion in the Third World has aroused increasing interna- 
tional concern as a result of the war. Following the Iraqi 
invasion, and the UN Security Council’s economic and 
military sanctions against Iraq (Resolution 661), the 
PRC stopped all arms deliveries to Iraq, its largest cus- 
tomer. However, other Chinese arms sales, to the Mid- 
dle East and other regions, continued. As soon as the 
war ended, Washington resumed its pressure on the 
PRC to stop such sales, particularly of missiles, to the 
Middle East. This created another dilemma for the PRC. 
Beijing has come to rely on the income from the sale of 
arms, especially in markets where China has a relative 
advantage over its potential competitors. Not only does 
this income provide a significant input to China’s eco- 
nomic and military modernization program but, per- 
haps even more important, it has also played a signifi- 
cant role in upgrading China’s international status. 


'8On China's position before the vote, see RMRB (Overseas Edition), 
Nov. 29, 1990, and Hsin Wan Pao (Hong Kong), Nov. 29, 1990, both trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Nov. 29, 1990, pp. 2-3. 

'4Al-Sharq al-Awsat (London), Nov. 25, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Nov. 29, 1991, p. 4. 

‘SA Bush Victory on Chinese Trade Status,” /nternational Herald 
Tribune, July 25, 1991. See also “Bush Lifts Science and Technology 
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However, this upgraded status has, in turn, required 
the PRC to give up the assets from these arms sales in 
return for recognition as a full partner to the other great 
powers in settling major international issues. 


China and the UN Security Council. The Gulf crisis 
has also demonstrated the crucial role of the PRC in the 
UN Security Council. For many years, the PRC’s atti- 
tude toward the United Nations was ambivalent. Even 
after its admission in October 1971, Beijing held that 
the two superpowers manipulated the UN to promote 
their own interests. It took the Chinese nearly a decade 
to overcome their reluctance to take a more active part 
in the UN, and it was only in the mid-1980's that they 
fully changed their original assessment. Since then, 
Beijing has systematically praised the importance of 
the UN in settling international problems while also ex- 
tolling its own role as a permanent member of the UN 
Security Council, and the only representative of the 
Third World to hold that position. '© 

The Gulf conflict provided the Chinese with a unique 
opportunity to make their case. First, all activities 
against Iraq were coordinated and supervised by the 
United Nations through several Security Council reso- 
lutions. Second, it was recognized that China played an 
instrumental role in reaching these resolutions, some- 
times, as in the case of Resolution 678, acrucial role. In- 
deed, China’s vote in the UN Security Council has been 
a principal source of its new international influence. 

Much of China’s new influence is, however, still an 
illusion, not only because opportunities like the Gulf 
Crisis are rare, but also because the PRC did not have 
much choice but to support, or at least not oppose, the 
Security Council's resolutions. Nevertheless, it seems 
that China’s agreement to cooperate with the other ma- 
jor powers derived not merely from its desire to manipu- 
late the Gulf crisis in order to rehabilitate its image and 
lift the sanctions; it also reflected a genuine anxiety 
about international instability and particularly the dam- 
age it might do to international economic relations, and 
thus to China's modernization drive. China has appar- 
ently learned a major lesson from the Gulf crisis— 
greater international cooperation, including its own, is 
needed to preclude outbreaks of international violence 
or to make sure that once they start, they are settled as 
quickly as possible. 


China’s Defense Modernization Policy 


The Gulf war has had a major impact on China’s 
thinking about its defense modernization policy. Bei- 
jing's reassessment of the international situation as a 
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result of the Gulf war, combined with the demonstration 
of superior Western military technology in the war, re- 
suscitated the debates over defense modernization 
and military reform that had been all but suspended in 
China in the aftermath of the Tiananmen massacre. '” 
Convinced that the PLA performance in May-June 1989 
had exposed political and ideological deficiencies, 
China’s conservative patriarchs had since then 
launched a series of campaigns aimed at reinforcing 
the political and ideological dimensions of China’s de- 
fense modernization and downgrading professional 
military considerations, using methods reminiscent of 
Mao Zedong’s and Lin Biao’s radical policies of the tur- 
bulent 1960's. By 1990, the ongoing struggle in the de- 
fense establishment between the “reds” and the ‘“ex- 
perts’ had apparently been won by the former group, 
led by Yang Baibing, secretary general of the CCP 
Central Military Commission (CMC) as well as director 
of the PLA General Political Department. However, 
Signs of a counteroffensive led by the “experts” 
emerged on August 1 (just before the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait), on the occasion of the 63rd anniversary of the 
founding of the Red Army. PRC Minister of Defense 
Qin Jiwei, an advocate of military professionalism, 
stressed that the PLA “is determined to make new con- 
tributions” in defending the PRC.'® In a speech com- 
memorating Army Day, CCP Secretary General Jiang 
Zemin, who is also chairman of the CMC, stated in a 
much bolder tone: 


To ensure a stable environment for socialist modern- 
ization we must maintain a strong force and build up 
strong national defense. ... If we have a military 
force whose strength corresponds to our country’s 
Status, we will easily deal with whatever contingency 
that may occur and will remain invincible.'9 


'®Yitzhak Shichor, “China and the Role of the United Nations in the 
Middle East: Revised Policy,” Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), March 1991, 
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Paper No. 19, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University, Woodrow Wilson Schoo! 
of Public and International Affairs, Center for International Studies, January 
1989; Lillian Craig Harris and Robert L. Worden, Eds., China and the Third 
World: Champion or Challenger? Dover, MA, Auburn, 1986. 

Harlan W. Jencks, “Civil-Military Relations in China: Tiananmen and 
After," Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1991, 
pp. 14-29; Richard H. Yang, Ed., The PLA and the Tiananmen Crisis, 
SCPS Papers, No. 1, Sun Yat-Sen Center for Policy Studies, National Sun Yat- 
sen University, Kaohsiung, Taiwan, October 1989; A. James Gregor, The 
Military in Post-Tiananmen China, SCPS Papers, No. 3, April 1991. 
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the Yang Family,” Kai Fang, Aug. 15, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
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‘Quoted in Chen Xiaogong, “World Military Situation in the 1990's,” 
Jiefangjun bao (Beijing—hereafter, JFJB), Sept. 7, 1990, trans. in 
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China and the Gulf Crisis 


The need to deal with contingencies, which was 
downplayed in the 1980's because of the apparent lack 
of imminent threats, has emerged as an important fac- 
tor following Iraq's aggression against Kuwait. This 
conflict has provided Beijing with further proof that 
whereas the danger of a world war has indeed “dimin- 
ished,” international stability is still far away. China's 
leaders, both military and civilian, who carefully studied 
reports and documentary films on the Iraqi invasion ex- 
perience,” have now concluded that the breakdown of 
the bipolar international system breeds. regional ten- 
sions that, in turn, lead to instability and, moreover, to 
local wars. 

By late 1990, a deluge of articles, commentaries, 
and interviews on military modernization was being 
published, particularly in the PLA organ Jiefangjun 
bao (Liberation Army Daily). In addition, a number of 
high-level meetings discussed, among other things, 
the implications of the Iraqi invasion, and later the 
Gulf war, for the PRC’s military modernization. In No- 
vember-December 1990, at a conference of the PLA 
General Staff Department, management work, training, 
combat power, and fighting skills were emphasized. 
The minutes of this conference were hailed and later 
circulated by the CMC. They clearly underscored 
professionalism while making no mention of promoting 
political education or ideological indoctrination in 
the PLA.*! 

On January 11, 1991, a secret, enlarged meeting of 
the party's CMC was reportedly held in Beijing before 
the offensive against Iraq was launched. Concentrating 
on the Middle East imbroglio and its significance for 
China, the meeting finalized future PLA plans for air 
force and naval modernization, and ordered a further 
trimming of manpower, as well as an increase in de- 
fense expenditures.** These plans were translated into 
concrete policies and officially approved by the Sev- 
enth National People’s Congress (NPC) at its fourth 
session held late in March 1991. 

These policies reflect changes in a number of 
areas related to defense. Overarching these changes 
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has been Beijing’s fundamentally revised prognosis 
for the 1990's, according to which military strength 
would still play a central role in what is called “com- 
prehensive national strength.”*? This new prognosis 
of the world situation and its potential threat to Chi- 
nese security have legitimated the return of the “ex- 
perts,” as well as a remarkable shift in priorities. 
Whereas until the Gulf crisis, PRC leaders, both mili- 
tary and civilian, had basically agreed on economic 
modernization as an essential precondition for de- 
fense modernization, some of them have now used 
the Gulf war to put forward the idea that, perhaps, it 
is the other way around: “Without a strong national 
defense, there will be neither security nor development 
to speak of.”*4 An associate research fellow at the 
Academy of Military Sciences, Senior Colonel Liu Yi- 
chang, said: 


The modernization of socialism in an independent 
and peaceful way requires strong national defense 
strength as a guarantee in coping with possible 
emergencies at all times . . . the modernization of na- 
tional defense itself is... an important guarantee for 
economic development in the coming decade.*° 


This fundamental change of priorities is supported by 
the leaders of the “professional” faction in the PRC’s 
defense system, including Chi Haotian, PLA chief of the 
general staff, who has stated: ‘‘A higher defense con- 
sciousness is conducive not only to national unity and 
stronger combat will of the army, but also to the devel- 
opment of the economy.”?° 

The main reason behind the resumed debates and 
the revised priorities has to do with the inferiority of 
China’s defense system as exposed by the Gulf war. 
The war demonstrated the incompetence of the Iraqi 
armed forces, equipped by weapons mostly originat- 
ing in the socialist countries, including the PRC. Re- 
ports on the performance of Chinese weapons in the 
war are not publicly available (although it was reported 


*3Chen Xiaogong, loc. cit., pp. 4-8. On the term “comprehensive 
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that a few US Tomahawk cruise missiles were shot 
down by Chinese-made Iraqi HQIII surface-to-air mis- 
siles, and that the British Royal Navy shot down a Chi- 
nese-made Iraqi Silkworm anti-ship missile).*’ Also, 
Chinese generals watched the performance of Western 
military technology and were reportedly “astonished,” 
“amazed,” and ‘deeply frustrated.”° 

Among the ‘frustrated’ were not only current PLA 
commanders but also anumber of older, retired gener- 
als such as former defense minister Zhang Aiping and 
former chief of staff Yang Dezhi, who all agree that PRC 
weapons and equipment lag behind those of Western 
countries by 20, even 30 years. Their requests for ad- 
ditional military research, development, and produc- 
tion funds have finally—because of the Gulf war—been 
acknowledged and, moreover, Supported by such se- 
nior leaders as Chen Yun, Secretary General Jiang Ze- 
min, and Prime Minister Li Peng.°° In his dual role as 
chairman of the CMC of both the state and the party, 
Jiang reportedly instructed the Commission for Nation- 
al Defense Science, Technology and Industry to “‘con- 
centrate its energy on developing sophisticated hi-tech 
weapons."’?! 

Such an effort requires an increase in the defense 
budget, which the CMC, in its January 1991 meeting, 
had already recommended. Another CMC enlarged 
meeting, held in early March, reportedly formulated the 
final decisions. President Yang Shangkun was quoted 
saying that, following repeated discussions, the CCP 
Politburo had unanimously agreed that it was neces- 
sary to increase military appropriations and decided to 
allocate an additional 30 billion yuan (some $6 billion) 
for military research and production in the next five 
years.°* This increase was Officially approved at the 
NPC session in late March. 

To upgrade weapons and equipment, both conven- 
tional and nuclear, and ‘to handle unexpected 
changes in the increasingly complicated international 
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arena,’ a total of 32.51 billion yuan (approximately $6.5 
billion) was allocated for military spending in 1991, an 
addition of 3.48 billion yuan, or 12 percent over last 
year's allocation. Although this falls far short of a much 
larger defense appropriation hoped for by some PLA 
generals in 1991, it was the first increase in rea/ terms 
for anumber of years.°9 This allocation has not been af- 
fected by the NPC's decision to slash total state expen- 
ditures by 500 million yuan because of an unprece- 
dented 13.35 billion yuan budget deficit.°* Yang 
Shangkun promised PLA NPC deputies: “As compared 
with things ten years ago, national defense appropria- 
tions in the period of the Eighth Five-Year Plan will in- 
crease by a substantial margin.’°° All these changes 
will by no means lead to a dramatic transformation in 
the quality of the PLA. Still, they are significant as an in- 
dication of the direction the PRC will follow, at least in 
the near future.°° 


PRC-ROC Relations 


In addition to affecting China's role in global and Mid- 
dle Eastern politics and influencing trends in defense 
modernization policy, the Gulf crisis has also had an im- 
pact on PRC-ROC relations. First, ROC President Li 
Teng-hui believed that “the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait had 
served as a warning to the Republic of China, which 
faces a potential military threat from Communist Chi- 
na."°’ Indeed, the issue of using force against Taiwan 
was occasionally discussed by senior PRC leaders not 
only before the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, but also after- 
wards.°® CCP Secretary General Jiang Zemin report- 
edly told a former Japanese deputy prime minister that 
the PRC reserves the option to take Taiwan by force.°9 
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China and the Gulf Crisis 
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After the outbreak of the war, the ROC placed parts of 
its armed forces, including the air force, on full alert. 
The PRC has reacted by accusing the ROC of deliber- 
ately creating tension so as to stabilize its domestic sit- 
uation, divert public attention from the difficulties 
caused by the crisis, and slow down “reunification 
efforts.’"4° 

For its part, the ROC has tried to exploit the Gulf tur- 
moil, and the economic hardships it caused to Middle 
Eastern countries, in order to gain some advantages at 
the expense of the PRC. Not required by the United 
States to share the costs of the military operations in the 
Gulf, Taipei decided to provide economic assistance 
through its International Economic Cooperation and 
Development Fund “‘to those Middle Eastern countries 
having good relations with the Republic of China.” Jor- 
dan, which helped with the evacuation of ROC citizens 
from Kuwait, topped Taipei's priority list, which also in- 
cluded Egypt and Turkey.*' While ROC foreign minister 
Chien Fu insisted that his country expected “nothing in 
return” for its aid offer of $30 million,** relations be- 
tween Jordan and the ROC obviously improved. When 
Jordan’s Crown Prince Hassan visited Taiwan in No- 
vember 1990, Beijing reacted furiously: 


When establishing diplomatic relations with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the Government of the King- 
dom of Jordan declared in explicit terms that it recog- 
nized the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China as the sole legal government representing the 
whole Chinese people. Any visit to Taiwan by leaders 
of those countries having diplomatic relations with 
China, no matter whether in an Official or private ca- 
pacity, is unacceptable.*? 


In May 1991, in a seemingly defiant reaction to the 
PRC’s threatening tone, King Hussein of Jordan sent 
his eldest son to the ROC to exchange views on the 
consolidation of relations between the two countries.*4 

During the Gulf crisis, the ROC had formally opened 
anew Taipei Economic and Cultural Representative Of- 
fice in Saudi Arabia, in lieu of its embassy that had been 
closed in July 1990 following the establishment of dip- 
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lomatic relations between Riyadh and Beijing. Taipei 
continued and even increased not only its economic 
but also its diplomatic activities in Saudi Arabia. During 
this same period, in a drastic change of tune, Taiwan 
also made gestures toward Israel, and plans were 
made to open an office in Tunisia.*° 

The PRC, in turn, used the Iraqi invasion to score 
some points at the expense of the ROC. Beijing quickly 
offered to represent ROC interests in Iraq and assist in 
evacuating “compatriots” from Taiwan (as well as from 
Hong Kong and Macao) who were stranded in Kuwait 
and Iraq. Despite its earlier disapproval and later em- 
barrassment, the ROC raised no objections and, evi- 
dently, displayed relief and appreciation.*© This was a 
godsent opportunity for the PRC to assume responsibil- 
ity for al/ Chinese. “We believe that all overseas Chi- 
nese, people from Hong Kong and Macao, are compa- 
triots, Chinese embassies have a duty to protect all its 
citizens,” said a PRC diplomat in Amman. Citizens of 
Taiwan were presumably included in this protection.*” 

The Gulf crisis also provided incentives for ROC-PRC 
economic cooperation. The occupation of Kuwait, the 
ROC’s second largest oil supplier, led Taipei to seek 
out alternate sources of oil. Although Iran agreed to 
provide the ROC with most of the oil it would have got- 
ten from Kuwait, Taipei clearly now prefers to continue 
to reduce its dependence on the unpredictable supply 
of Middle Eastern oil. Under these circumstances, the 
possibility of turning to the PRC as a regional supplier of 
crude oil could become more and more attractive to the 
ROC. Its economics minister stated ‘that the govern- 
ment would not consider buying crude oil from the Chi- 
nese mainland at the present time” (emphasis added), 
for two reasons: strategic (unwillingness to rely on a ri- 
val regime) and technical (the high wax content of PRC 
oil).48 Yet, in the long run, oil could become another in- 
centive in the ongoing economic integration between 
the PRC and the ROC. 
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Sino-Israeli Relations 


Also accelerated by the Gulf crisis has been the im- 
provement in Sino-!sraeli relations. Following the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between Beijing and Ri- 
yadh in July 1990, Israel became the only Middle 
Eastern country without official representation in Bei- 
jing. Since the late 1970's, as a part of their “open door” 
policy, the Chinese formed unofficial economic, cultur- 
al, and scientific relations with Israel, which, in turn, led 
to occasional political exchanges in the mid- and late 
1980's, mainly in the United Nations. This slow, selec- 
tive process underscored another Chinese dilemma: 
China’s commitments to the Arabs in general and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in particular 
clashed with its aspiration for greater involvement in 
Middle Eastern affairs, which required official relations 
with Israel.*? The Gulf war has provided China with a 
way out of this dilemma and with an opportunity to in- 
tensify its relations with Israel. 

For one thing, the invasion of one Arab country by an- 
other, just one year after the end of the Iran-Iraq war, 
demonstrated to the Chinese that the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict is not the only source of Middle Eastern instability. 
Implied in Chinese commentaries is a sense of disillu- 
sionment and disappointment not merely about the in- 
vasion itself but also about the conflicting response of 
the Arabs and the PLO: “The differences among the 
Arab countries today are the most serious since 
1945."°° 

For another, while they did not say so plainly, the Chi- 
nese appreciated Israel's restraint in face of the Iraqi 
Scud missile attacks on its territory. Xinhua vividly re- 
ported on these attacks directly from Tel Aviv and Jeru- 
salem (for the first time). Beijing believes that if Israel 
had retaliated, the war would have escalated and ex- 
panded with disastrous consequences. Beijing was 
visibly relieved that Israel chose to forego the use of 
force.°' Nonetheless, the possibility of Israel's interven- 
tion has made the Chinese even more aware of the explo- 
siveness of the Arab-Israeli conflict, ‘the crux” of the Mid- 
dle East issue. Yet, Iraq’s suggestion to link the settlement 
of the Gulf conflict with the settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict was categorically rejected by the PRC: 


There is no reason to confuse UN Security Council 
Resolution 242 (on resolving the Arab-Israeli issue) 
and Resolution 678 (on resolving Iraq's occupation of 
Kuwait). These two resolutions are independent of 
each other and must not be confused. Iraq has no 
right to connect these two, nor has the United States 
any reason to link them.°? 
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Such a link would have undoubtedly delayed the end of 
the Gulf war, against China’s interest in a quick resolu- 
tion of the crisis. This is why China insisted that these 
two problems should be settled in order of priority, but 
also reiterated that without the resolution of the Pales- 
tine problem there can be no lasting and comprehen- 
sive peace in the Middle East.°? It was also obvious to 
the Chinese that as soon as the Gulf crisis was over, in- 
ternational as well as Arab attention would focus on the 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict.°* China has not 
only expressed, since 1984, its wish, right, and duty to 
take part in such a settlement but, moreover, hinted that 
once the process is launched, diplomatic relations with 
Israel could be established. This was made very clear 
by foreign minister Qian Qichen, who met Israeli foreign 
minister David Levi in October 1990 at the United 
Nations: 


! said to him that Sino-lsraeli relations should be 
gradually improved along with the development of 
the peace process in the Middle East. At present, 
there are no Official relations between China and Isra- 
el. We only have a travel agency in Tel Aviv. They 
have a Beijing office of the academy of humanities 
[sic], which is a non-governmental organization. The 
establishment of official diplomatic relations can only 
be possible along with the development of peace in 
the Middle East.°° 


This message reflects the considerable progress 
made in China's relations with Israel during and after 
the Gulf crisis. Following the official opening of the Bei- 
jing Liaison Office of the Israeli Academy of Sciences 
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and Humanities in late 1990, the PRC agreed to up- 
grade its status. In early 1991, a veteran Israeli ambas- 
sador was sent as an “adviser” to the head of the Liai- 
son Office, whose staff was expanded considerably. 
Later, in March, Reuven Merhav, director general of the 
Israeli foreign ministry, arrived in China on a visit hastily 
termed “private” by his hosts. Yet, he reportedly met 
with senior PRC foreign ministry officials, including the 
deputy foreign minister.°® Asked about the normaliza- 
tion of Sino-Israeli relations, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Qian Qichen said: 


China and Israel have exchanged some offices. That 
is to say, the Israeli Academy of Sciences has estab- 
lished an office in Beijing, while the Chinese Adminis- 
tration of Tourism has established an office in Israel. 
Except for this, there is no political tie between China 
and Israel. Recently, an Israeli official visited China 
in his private capacity. There is no such thing as es- 
tablishing diplomatic relations between the two 
countries.°” 


Not yet, at least. But other relations, including per- 
haps military relations (reflecting the renewed Chinese 
emphasis on defense modernization), have been con- 
siderably expanded since the eruption of the Gulf 
war.°® Once an Arab-Israeli peace process begins, in 
whatever form, diplomatic relations between Israel and 
the PRC are no longer inconceivable. Deng Xiaoping 
himself made this clear in an interview held in early 
March. According to diplomatic sources in Beijing, dip- 
lomatic relations between China and Israel could be es- 
tablished before the end of 1991.°° 
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Conclusion 


China's policy toward the Gulf crisis can be interpret- 
ed in three different ways. My discussions with officials 
and researchers during a recent visit to the PRC re- 
vealed that some consider the policy a great success. 
According to their positive assessment, China acted 
cautiously with minimal risks, by following a trail blazed 
by others, but in complete conformity with its own inter- 
ests. Consequently, Beijing managed to preserve, and 
even promote, relations with all parties involved, Iraq in- 
cluded. A second view holds that “the Gulf crisis has 
seriously damaged China’s position in the Middle 
East,” and adds: “In trying to please everybody, the 
Chinese have displeased many.”©° 

It seems to me that both of these interpretations are 
somewhat overstated. Any damages suffered by China 
as a result of the war, whether political, economic, or 
military, are bound to be short term. If a few of the anti- 
Saddam Arab coalition countries, notably Kuwait and 
Egypt, are a little disappointed in China's actions, all 
will be forgiven and forgotten sooner rather than later, 
as in the past. Estimated at $2—-4 billion, the economic 
cost to China as a result of the war would lead to greater 
caution toward countries like Iraq, and greater diversifi- 
cation of foreign economic relations, especially labor 
export and construction services. 

lf China’s policy toward the Gulf crisis can by no 
means be considered a serious failure, neither can it be 
regarded as a great success. According to the third 
view, the Chinese chose to go half the way, and they 
have achieved half the results. Knocked off the game- 
board of international politics since Tiananmen, China 
used the Gulf crisis to rejoin the game only by going 
back to square one. Sitting on the fence and watching 
the tigers fight, China still plays a marginal role in world 
affairs. A more central role in world affairs will probably 
only become possible after China’s current aging rulers 
are replaced by younger, more daring leaders. 
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Moscow’s Retreat from Cuba 


Cole Blasier 

or 30 years, the Soviet Union and Cuba main- 

tained an exceptionally close relationship, nota- 
ble for the size of Soviet aid and trade, the mutual- 
ity of international interests, and the interdependence 
of military policies. By 1991, however, this relationship 
had deteriorated significantly. Not only did the Soviet 
Union's own economic crises lead to a sharp decline in 
Moscow's ability to support the Cuban economy, but 
Soviet political and strategic interests also no longer 
seemed to require close cooperation with the Castro re- 
gime. Beginning in December 1990, Moscow began to 
cut its aid programs to the bone and, after the failed 
coup the following August, it moved to withdraw military 
forces, thereby gutting the basis of the 30-year Soviet- 
Cuban partnership. Why did this relationship become 
So close, what were its principal features, and why has 
it now fallen apart? 


Origins of Partnership 


When Fidel Castro came to power at the beginning of 
1959, the United States promptly recognized him, 
raised the possibility of economic assistance, and at- 
tempted to moderate conflicts through negotiations. 


Cole Blasier is Chief of the Hispanic Division, US Li- 
brary of Congress (Washington, DC). He is the author 
of The Giant's Rival, the USSR and Latin America 
(1983). The founder of the US/USSR Exchange in Lat- 
in American Studies, he has made many resident and 
shorter visits to the USSR since 1958, most recently 
in April and May 1991. He visited Cuba many times in 
the 1980's. This research was sponsored by the Cen- 
ter for Latin American Studies, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. David 
Elmer provided research assistance. 
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However, as Castro consolidated the new government, 
and quelled opposition parties, he became increasingly 
Critical of the United States, and relations between the 
two governments deteriorated. In the spring of 1960, 
the Eisenhower administration decided to continue the 
ban on arms sales to Cuba that it had initiated against 
the Batista regime, and to end US sugar purchases. At 
the same time, the US companies that controlled Cuba's 
oil refineries refused to make further deliveries because 
of Cuba's payments arrearages. Many observers be- 
lieved that no Cuban government could long survive with- 
out access to sugar markets, oil, and arms. ' 

During the first year of Castro's rule, the USSR main- 
tained a very low profile; it initiated only a few contacts 
with the new Cuban government and did not establish 
diplomatic relations until May 1960. Nevertheless, 
when faced with economic strangulation, Castro decided 
to send envoys to the USSR in the summer of 1960 in 
hopes of securing Soviet help. Castro was the wooer, 
the USSR the wooed. 

Soviet interest in the Castro regime was based on the 
assumption that the United States posed a military 
threat—waxing and waning, but permanent—to the So- 
viet Union.* US nuclear capabilities made this threat a 
frightening reality. Also, the intense competition be- 
tween the capitalist and socialist systems was viewed 
as an historic struggle, winner take all. 

Nikita Khrushchev could not resist a chance to score 
points against the US in the global political and strate- 


'To supplement this brief summary on Cuba's establishment of close 
ties with the USSR, see my The Hovering Giant, U.S. Response to’ 
Revolutionary Change in Latin America, Pittsburgh, PA, University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1985, pp. 177-202. 

"Vladimir |. Stenchenko, “The Soviet Role in Central America,” The 
Washington Quarterly (Washington, DC), Summer 1990, pp. 193-94. See also 
idem., “Soviet Views of the Caribbean and Central America, 1985-1991,” 
prepared for the Latin American Studies Association congress, Washington, 
DC, June 1990. 
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gic struggle by developing close relations with a coun- 
try 90 miles from the Florida coast, by establishing the 
first Marxist-Leninist regime in the Western hemi- 
sphere, and by laying the groundwork for fresh political 
adventures in Latin America. Also, various Soviet elites 
saw a Cuban tie as an opportunity to expand their staffs 
and pursue their global pretensions. Finally, party lead- 
ers could point to a relationship with Cuba as a symbol 


of the continuing vitality of the communist movement | 


—it was seen as giving a big boost to Soviet prestige 
worldwide. 

Although the commitments the Soviet Union made to 
Cuba were trumpeted in the communist world as an 
anti-imperialist gesture in the tradition of proletarian in- 
ternationalism, in fact, perhaps the most important So- 
viet motive was strategic. The military objectives of So- 
viet strategy were threefold: to counter US military 
power in the Western hemisphere, to serve as a re- 
straint on US actions elsewhere, and to bolster military 
and strategic parity with the United States. Cuba also 
offered the USSR an opportunity to establish its first mili- 
tary foothold in the Western hemisphere. Several thou- 
sand members of the Soviet armed forces were eventual- 
ly stationed there, some as a garrison, others as technical 
advisers. Finally, Cuba was a venue for the Soviet armed 
forces, allowing occasional naval and air visits. 


puts to s 
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The Partnership’s Main Features 


Soviet-Cuban relations were based on tradeoffs. The 
Soviet side provided economic assistance sufficient to 
keep the Cuban economy afloat. Military assistance 
was meant to provide a deterrent against US attack 
without any explicit Soviet defense guarantee. What the 
Cuban relationship offered the USSR in return was a 
foothold inside the US sphere, a strategic forward move 
in the global struggle. Castro was expected to maintain 
an anti-imperialist (read anti-US) posture. The Soviet- 
Cuban deal was similar in some ways to US arrange- 
ments with Tito in Yugoslavia, where the US acquired a 
foothold in Eastern Europe against Stalin. 

From the Soviet side, other aspects of the Cuban re- 
sponse were frosting on the cake, but frosting that 
helped justify high levels of Soviet aid. In order to 
strengthen his relationship with Moscow and ensure a 
continuing flow of assistance, Castro took the initiative 
to support Moscow in a number of arenas, such as Chi- 
na, Africa, the United Nations, the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment, etc. Castro also supported various revolutionary 
groups in Latin America, but Moscow was sometimes 
more annoyed than pleased by these actions. In the 
1960's, Castro stubbornly followed independent do- 
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mestic economic policies, most of which were conspic- 
uous failures—so much so that by the 1970's, when 
Castro moved to adopt Soviet models for the Cuban 
system, it was as much an effort to save Cuban social- 
ism as to please Moscow. What was remarkable about 
the Soviet-Cuban relationship was that their interests 
converged on so many, if not all, issues. 


Economic aid. |n the three decades that followed the 
USSR’s taking on of Cuba as a client state, the USSR 
bought most of Cuba’s exports, especially sugar and 
nickel, and supplied most of its oil, arms, imported 
food, and manufactures. The USSR also financed bilat- 
eral trade deficits. Soviet aid often constituted the 
equivalent of 15 to 20 percent of the Cuban domestic 
social product. Cuba, meanwhile, paid almost nothing 
in interest or principal on its debt to the USSR, which by 
the 1990's, totaled over 15 billion rubles, a figure that 
did not include grants and subsidized prices for sugar, 
nickel, and oil. Moreover, a substantial portion of the 
Soviet maritime fleet was tied up in trade with Cuba.? 

Soviet technical assistance flowed to Cuba on amas- 
sive scale from the 1960’s into the 1980's in the form of 
grants, compensation agreements, credits, joint col- 
laboration, and the like. Although random information 
about these projects has been available for many 
years, it has been an to find comprehensive re- 
ports of them from which generalizations can be drawn. 
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Two researchers, A. P. Bekarevich and N. M. Kukharev, 
report in arecent study that the scope of Soviet projects 
with Cuba was remarkably broad.* Indeed, it might 
have equaled or exceeded that of US projects during 
the Alliance for Progress. They identified projects in- 
volving agro-business, electric power, mining, ma- 
chine-building, chemical and light industry, transport, 
communications, as well as education and health. 
What their reports lack is information on how many of 
these projects were completed and with what success. 
The 1985-90 Five Year Plan called for Soviet aid in the 
amount of 2.5 billion rubles, that is, about 500 million ru- 
bles a year.° 

The value of Soviet aid has long been difficult to de- 
termine. One revealing aspect of the numbers game in 
the Soviet Union is the fact that many Soviet analysts 
have long relied on calculations of Soviet aid to Cuba, 
as well as of other subjects, made by the US Central In- 
telligence Agency. In this matter, as in arms negotia- 
tions, compartmentalization—that is, restrictions for se- 
curity reasons on sharing information within the Soviet 
government—has forced many Soviet analysts to rely 
on CIA figures; they do not have access to any others. 
Secrecy crippled Soviet analysis and impeded policy- 
making. 

Soviet analysts typically assert that the CIA figures 
are too high not so much because of deliberate misrep- 
resentation but because of methodological errors in the 
calculations. They point out that calculating the Soviet 
subsidy as the difference between the Soviet price and 
the world market price exaggerates the amount of that 
aid. Such comparisons do not take into account the fact 
that much of the world’s sugar is traded above world 
market prices. Also, prices of many items supplied to 
Cuba are artificial since Soviet machinery and equip- 
ment, for example, are priced arbitrarily, not by the mar- 
ket. Moreover, the peso and ruble have long been val- 
ued at a dollar or more, far in excess of their value on 
free market exchanges. In the end, however, although 
the actual amount of economic aid that Cuba has re- 
ceived may be lower than many estimates, the undeni- 
able fact remains that Soviet aid has been huge. 

Although Soviet colleagues have claimed that cer- 
tain Gosplan specialists in fact know the true costs of 
Soviet aid, my own view is that there is no way of know- 
ing what aid to Cuba has cost the USSR. This is not be- 


’Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 8, 1990. 

4A. D. Bekarevich and N. M. Kukharev, Sovetskiy Soyuz-Kuba: 
ekonomicheskoye sotrudnichestvo (The Soviet Union-Cuba: Economic 
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cause of an absence of data but simply because there 
has been no way of accurately determining value in the 
absence of a market system. In fact, one Soviet objec- 
tive in the December 1990 agreement to determine 
trade accounts using world market prices in dollars 
may have been to establish market values, and thereby 
get a better grip on what aid to Cuba was costing. 


With real costs unknown, or known only to a small cir- _ 


cle, Soviet resources in the 1960's, 1970's, and 1980's 
seemed sufficient to cover aid to Cuba. Also, Moscow 
had an expansionist policy in the Third World through- 
out these decades and was somehow hoping for the 
achievement of successes there that had eluded it in 
the advanced industrialized countries. All these fac- 
tors, plus continuing misplaced faith in the efficacy of 
the Soviet system itself, blinded the Soviet leadership to 
the limitations of the Cuban geo-economic situation 
and to the applicability of Soviet socialism to Cuban 
problems. 

Soviet policies toward Cuba tended to shape Soviet 
analysis of the Cuban situation rather than the reverse. 
An example of political censorship was the editorial 
treatment of my participation in a round table exchange 
that appeared in a Soviet journal in 1979.° My explicit 
references to Cuban dependence on the USSR for oil, 
arms, and other imports were deleted although that de- 
pendence could clearly be inferred from the text. De- 
pendence on the USSR became the central reality of 
the Cuban economy, but Soviet media were not al- 
lowed to admit this publicly. 


Military aid. Moscow extended such large economic 
assistance to Cuba in no small measure because of the 
strategic advantages Cuba offered the Soviet Union in 
the continuing military confrontations of the cold war. 
The island was a counter to American bases in Europe, 
and a supply point and stopover for Soviet aircraft and 
naval ships in the Caribbean. The huge Soviet electron- 
ic listening post at Lourdes provided massive access to 
communications in the United States. 

Throughout the last three decades, the USSR fre- 
quently tried to leave the impression that it would spring 
to Cuba’s defense in the event of an armed attack by 
the United States. Yet, never in all that time did Moscow 
directly commit itself to the use of force to defend Cuba, 
i.e., it did not enter into a military alliance with Havana. So- 
viet leaders never believed that Cuba was worth a nucle- 
ar war, as they dramatically demonstrated in the Missile 
Crisis. They were also leery of a military alliance with Cas- 
tro, who they felt was an obstreperous political ally. 


©The Carter Administration and Latin America (A Round Table),” ibid., 
No. 4, 1979, pp. 130-35. 
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Although Castro resented the absence of a defen- 
sive alliance, he sought to curry Moscow's favor, and 
reciprocated Soviet aid through his actions in the Third 
World. This was marked in Cuban armed intervention, 
with Soviet logistical and financial support, in Angola 
and Ethiopia as well as in Castro's leading role in the 
Non-Aligned Movement. Castro was politically more 
flamboyant than the Soviets and although he some- 
times acted on his own initiative, Moscow’s far greater 
political and economic power made the Soviet-Cuban 
relationship an asymmetrical one. 

The Soviet and Cuban governments have revealed 
little information on Soviet military aid to Cuba, but 
widely available information about the composition of 
the Cuban armed forces confirms that most of Cuba’s 
modern military equipment is of Soviet origin.’ Follow- 
ing Gorbachev's announcement in September 1991 
that the USSR would withdraw troops from Cuba, /zves- 
tiva quoted the United Press International as saying 
that there were 12,700 Soviet citizens in Cuba: 2,800 
soldiers, 2,800 military advisers, 2,100 intelligence 
staff, and about 5,000 civilian specialists.? A Moscow 
radio commentator reported that according to CIA esti- 
mates, the USSR has spent a total of US$43 billion on 
the Cuban armed forces.? 

US specialists have estimated that economic and 
military aid in 1984 alone may have been as high as 
$5.6 billion or $15.4 million a day. '° Assistant Secretary 
of State Bernard Aronson has put Soviet economic and 
military aid as high as $5 billion annually, or the “equiv- 
alent of about one-fifth of the total production of the Cu- 
ban economy.” In 1990, he estimated the total aid fig- 
ure at $4.5 billion, with $3.5 billion devoted to 
development aid, trade credits, and subsidies and $1 
billion devoted to military aid. This represents a decline 
for the year 1990—Aronson had estimated military aid 
at roughly $1.3 billion annually from 1985 to 1990."' 

In spite of the high costs of economic and military 
aid to Cuba, and the international complications it 
caused, the Soviet-Cuban relationship continued for 
some 30 years because of the broad support it had 


See The International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military 
Balance, 1986-1987, London, 1986, pp. 184-85. 
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among Soviet military, intelligence, and party elites, 
and especially because of the personal vanity and 
global pretensions of the communist leadership, and its 
ability to extract surpluses from the Soviet budget for 
Cuba without legislative or popular approval. 


Reevaluation of Soviet Policy 


After 1985, the Soviet relationship with Cuba began 
to deteriorate. By April 1989, when Mikhail Gorbachev 
visited Havana, the strains between the two countries, 
and between Gorbachev and Castro personally, be- 
came public. Up until 1989, there had been, however, 
little room for a comprehensive reevaluation of that rela- 
tionship. Most Soviets justified their relationship with 
Castro on strategic and ideological grounds. More- 
over, any reevaluation undertaken in the Soviet Union 
would have been seen as a challenge to existing policy, 
opponents of which were subject to harsh sanctions. 

Nor did Castro want a reevaluation. He had an enor- 
mous stake in the status quo, and was a vigilant enforc- 
er of ideological and political orthodoxy not only in 
Cuba but wherever his influence reached. Thus, Soviet 
analysts were particularly fearful about breaching polit- 


dent Mikhail Gorbachev and Cuban President Fidel Castro in Havana in April 1989. 
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ical orthodoxy regarding Cuba. Soviet leaders could be 
counted on, in response to Cuban complaints, to disci- 
pline Soviet writers critical of Cuba. Many Soviet spe- 
cialists wrote with relative freedom about much of Latin 
America, but when it came to Cuba, walked on eggs. 

This began to change in the late 1980's as the USSR 
moved toward g/asnost’ and perestroyka in response 
to the secular and apparently irreversible slowdown in 
Soviet economic growth. The Soviet leadership under 
Gorbachev reached the painful and unavoidable con- 
clusion that Soviet socialism was preventing the Soviet 
Union from catching up with the United States, Japan, 
and Europe and, indeed, that it was causing it to fall far- 
ther and farther behind. This line of reasoning called for 
pragmatism, or, at the least, making Soviet policies 
work better. In this context, many drains on the Soviet 
budget—including Cuba—came under scrutiny. 

In the late 1980's, reform-minded Soviet newspapers 
made aid to Cuba a public issue. At the first session of 
the USSR Congress of Peoples’ Deputies, Nikolay P. 
Shmelev, an economist in the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences, called attention to aid to Cuba, especially sugar 
subsidies, as a place to economize. '* 


'2(Fn. 12 follows on p. 96.) 
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G/asnost’ made it possible to inform the Soviet public 
about the costs of aid to Cuba for the first time. It was 
virtually unknown, for example, that Cuba was, by a 
wide margin, the USSR’s largest debtor.'* Among the 
occasional articles critical of the policy toward Cuba is 
one that appeared in late 1990: 


.. . Now | want to ask questions about the Republic 
of Cuba that have escaped Soviet citizens. | want to 
ask our president, the chairman of the Supreme So- 
viet—what resources have we invested in Cuba in the 
last 30 years? How does one measure our military aid 
to this country? How much does Cuba owe us, and 
how much have we given the Republic without requir- 
ing compensation? And how many more years will 
the leadership of the Soviet Union gather a part of the 
share of the poor and downtrodden peasantry and 
workers to pay off and support an ineffective and mili- 
tarized economy of a distant government from across 
the ocean? There are many questions. One would 
want to receive clear answers to them. But, while 
there are none, it is necessary to turn to materials of 
the Western press, partly American.'* 


Increasingly penetrating Soviet examinations of 
Moscow's policy toward Cuba also raised other per- 
plexing questions. If the Cuban economy could not 
stand on its own feet after 30 years of Soviet assistance, 
when could it do so? Many projects begun with Soviet 
aid were behind schedule, had been abandoned, 
or were inefficient and operated at huge losses. Cas- 
tro’s dependence on Soviet markets had, if anything, 
increased. 

The immediate stimulus for this sort of questioning of 
the Cuban-Soviet relationship was the failing Soviet 
economy. With growth rates declining, the Soviet Union 
was unable to shoulder the burden of aid to Cuba and 
other client states without excessive strain. 

Gorbachev's New Thinking in foreign affairs also 
played a role in the Soviet retreat from Cuba. In coming 
to terms with new economic and political realities, New 
Thinking led the Soviet leadership to revise its percep- 
tions of the military threat to the Soviet Union. Most im- 
portant, the United States was no longer viewed as a 
military competitor of the USSR. The US did not take 
military advantage of this weakness; in fact, Washing- 
ton supported Moscow on many issues'® out of fear 
that a Soviet collapse might destabilize Europe and 
pose nuclear dangers for the United States. Hence, just 
as perceived strategic interests led Moscow to Cuba, 
so the new perceptions of these interests caused it to 
withdraw. 

Finally, expansive foreign policies and the large insti- 
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tutional superstructures they required were dependent 
on the continued viability of the Soviet and Cuban econ- 
omies. When they began to falter, Soviet-Cuban re- 
lations had to be reexamined as did Soviet policies 
generally. 

The Soviet leadership now appears to regard arms 
control agreements and good relations with the US asa 
better guarantee of Soviet security than access to Cu- 
ban air and naval bases. US markets, capital, and tech- 
nology can do more for the USSR than the needy Cu- 
ban economy. Also, the USSR does not expect the US 
to launch an armed attack against Cuba; President 
Bush has made explicit assurances on this point. 


Cutting Aid, Continuing Trade 


Under these circumstances, Soviet leaders decided 
to reduce sharply their aid to Cuba, a policy formalized 
in an agreement in December 1990. During the first half 
of 1991, official Soviet policy sought to reassure Castro 
that the USSR was still a sympathetic partner and was 
prepared to the extent of its capabilities to provide help 
to Cuba. However, an internal policy struggle raged 
among Soviet leaders over this issue, with those who 
wanted to cut back still more on commitments in Cuba 
gaining the advantage, primarily because their policies 
cost less. 

The Soviet aid that has been most crucial for Cuba 
has been petroleum deliveries, which constitute about 
90 percent of Cuban consumption, and are essential 
for the functioning of the Cuban economy. In order to 
help Cuba meet the need for more foreign exchange, 
the USSR has in the past permitted Cuba to re-sell un- 
used petroleum “savings” for hard currency. Until re- 
cently, Cuba was receiving about 13 million tons of pe- 
troleum at below world market prices, using about 10 
million tons for domestic consumption, and selling the 


'2Stenograficheskiy otchet, pervyy S’ezd Narodnykh Deputatov SSSR, 
25 maya-9 iyunia 1989 g. (Stenographic Report, The First Congress of USSR 
People's Deputies, May 25—June 9, 1989), Vol. Ill, Moscow, 1989, p. 54. 
See also A. Novikov, “From Fidel’s Personal Life,"" Komsomol'skaya Pravda 
(Moscow), Oct. 18, 1990, for a story on Castro's children, wives, 
mistresses, and high living style. 

'SStenograficheskiy otchet, op. cit., p. 3. 
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special studies on this subject which are not in the open literature but whose 
information can be conveyed through interviews with Soviet specialists. In 
fact, much of this article is based on several dozen interviews with specialists 
on Cuba: diplomatic and trade officials, a legislative deputy, journalists, 
university faculty, and researchers from the Academy of Sciences. Those 
interviews probed the current Soviet crisis and changes in Soviet policy 
toward Cuba. 

"President Bush's remarks at the opening of the Moscow summit 
meeting, The New York Times, July 31, 1991. 
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rest for hard currency. A predicted decline in Soviet oil 
production has ended Soviet generosity. The USSR 
Ministry of Oil and Gas Industry reports that Soviet oil 
production will begin to fall rapidly in about two years. '® 
Consequently, in the face of declining oil production 
and severe economic problems at home, the Soviets 
negotiated a new economic framework in an agree- 
ment announced on December 31, 1990. 

The principle was established that economic rela- 
tions should be governed by mutual interests (meaning 
Soviet as well as Cuban). This new bilateral framework 
has the following major elements: 


e Asharp cut of at least 3 millon tons in Soviet annual 
deliveries of petroleum and petroleum products to 
Cuba—in other words, about what the Cubans have 
been re-selling on the free market for hard currency. 
These sales constituted Cuba's major source of such 
currency. Under the agreement, the Soviet Union 
wished to maintain deliveries of oil and oil products at 
the 10 million-ton level, '’ about the level of Cuba's 1990 
consumption, but this is subject to Soviet ability to 
maintain output and distribution in 1991, and there was 
no agreement for 1992. One specialist on Cuba in- 
formed me that in spite of the agreement, the USSR 
would supply only about 7 million tons in 1991. 

e Clearing commodity exchanges expressed in 
world market prices in dollars. As a first step, as speci- 
fied in the December 1990 agreement between the two 
countries, the USSR will pay the equivalent of about 
R500 per ton of sugar as compared to the more recent 
figure of R850.'® In an interview in July 1991, a Soviet 
economist informed me that the USSR now pays about 
the same premium price for sugar as US buyers. The 
practice of Cuba purchasing foreign sugar with loan 
guarantees by the USSR in order to meet Cuban obliga- 
tions for sugar deliveries to the USSR has also been 
ended. Also, the ratio of the amount of oil Cuba receives 
for sugar shipped to the USSR has been declining: 
three tons of oil for each ton of sugar in 1989; 2.5 tons in 
1990, and less in 1991.'? In apparent compensation for 
these cuts, Moscow promised an increase in Soviet 
grain deliveries. 

e Reduction of the bilateral economic agreement 
from five years to one year (1991) with terms subject to 
change to take account of the uncertain economic situ- 
ation in the Soviet Union. The 1991 arrangement consti- 
tutes a transitional year, after which more permanent 
arrangements may be made. In the future, commercial 
operations for machinery and equipment must be con- 
ducted through individual enterprises in the new de- 
centralized Soviet system—enterprises which do not 
match up with Cuba’s centralized ministerial struc- 
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tures. After March 31, 1991, such agreements were to 
be denominated in dollars. The agreement also prohib- 
its any new Soviet deliveries of consumer durables, like 
refrigerators and other electrical appliances. Cuba is 
now to pay 10 percent of shipping costs, which, in the 
past, were totally borne by the USSR.*° 

e On January 11, 1991, the Supreme Soviet ap- 
proved grants to Cuba in the amount of 55.7 million ru- 
bles. Only Afghanistan received more such foreign 
aid.*' By early 1991, the USSR had reduced the num- 
ber of technicians and advisers in little more than a year 
from 3,200 to about 1,000.°* 

e The USSR has provided the Cuban army, air force, 
and navy with almost all of their arms and equipment 
free of charge; Cuba has lacked the means to pay. In 
addition, the USSR has maintained several thousand 
military advisers in Cuba as well as a roughly equivalent 
amount of garrison troops, a costly program indeed. 
Negotiations between the two governments were 
scheduled for late 1991 to arrange Soviet force reduc- 
tions, and surely, also, cuts in military aid. 


Conflicting Elites—The August Coup 


The controversy over Cuba has been simmering in- 
side the USSR at least since Gorbachev's visit in 1989. 
Official policy has been to protect the long-term Soviet 
political investment in Cuba even though it has become 
increasingly clear that Cuba is less important to the 
USSR than the USSR is to Cuba. 

In this debate, the “conservatives” probably wanted 
to keep as much of the old Stalinist system as possible. 
Identifying the “conservatives” is more an art than a sci- 
ence, and they differ among themselves in disconcert- 
ing ways. Nonetheless, the conventional wisdom is that 
the core of this group was found among the military,*° 
intelligence officers, and party traditionalists, elements 
of which failed to unseat Gorbachev in August 1991. 
The core group’s attachment to the old order is ex- 
plained by the salaries, perquisites, and status they en- 


'8Narodnyy Deputat (Moscow), August 1990, p. 34. 

'7EFE (Madrid), Jan. 19, 1991. 

'8Trud (Moscow), Apr. 18, 1990. 

'8Aronson, op. cit., p. 10. 

?0FFE, Jan. 19, 1991. See Pravda, Apr. 8, 1990, for a critical article 
about high costs of Soviet shipping to Cuba. 

2IViadimir Neklesov of Novosti, ‘“Cuba—A Moral Debt of the USSR,” E/ 
Espectador (Bogota, Colombia), Jan. 19, 1991. 

22The Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1991; EFE, Mar. 2, 1991. 

23The organ of the Ministry of Defense, for example, carried two articles, 
sentimental and patriotic in tone, strongly anti-American, in favor of the Castro 
regime and the maintenance of the “traditions” of Soviet-Cuban relations. 
See Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), May 8 and 10, 1990. 
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joyed under that system as well as by their ideological 
attachment to discipline, order, national pride,?* and 
the global reach of Soviet power. 

Not surprisingly, the conservatives in the Soviet 
Union have been the major supporters of Soviet aid to 
Cuba. Many intelligence and military people have had 
Close ties to the Cuban elite, with whom they have col- 
laborated for more than a generation, and some, like N. 
S. Leonov, the KGB general, have had a particularly 
strong emotional and personal tie to Cuba.*° However, 
many other conservatives’ views of aid to Cuba are 
shaped more by their attachment to the old system than 
fondness for Cuba. They see no important place for 
themselves in the new system, while, under the old, 
they knew with fair accuracy what they could expect, 
and how they would come out. Like their compatriots 
assigned to other countries, Soviet citizens sent to 
Cuba have had preferential access to hard currency 
and foreign products, and non-material rewards. Also, 
conservatives, proud of the USSR’s status as a super- 
power and deeply disillusioned by the morass in which 
the Soviet Union now finds itself, viewed continuing 
strong ties with Cuba as a sign of the viability of the old 
system. 

The reformists, who reflect a wide and shifting spec- 
trum of Soviet opinion, and who are sprinkled among 
management, the professions, academe, and the arts, 
favor decentralization and privatization. This group 
closely links restructuring of the economy and democ- 
ratization. By the spring of 1991, they had become in- 
creasingly impatient with Gorbachev's domestic poli- 
cies, indecisiveness, and dependence on the con- 
servatives, and were, with some exceptions, solidly be- 
hind the policies of Boris Yel’tsin, who had come out in 
May 1990 in favor of “substantial reduction of assis- 
tance to other countries.”“° Their ideological, political, 
and economic predilections caused the reformists to 
urge the continued restructuring of Soviet relations with 
Cuba. 

Unlike the conservatives, the reformists believe that 
the Castro regime—personailist, totalitarian, politically 
repressive, and economically dependent—is precisely 
the sort of government the USSR should not be sup- 
porting.*’ Looking back on the history of Soviet- 
Cuban relations, they wonder what permanent Soviet 
interests have been advanced in this relationship. Not 
only do they have no desire to save Cuban socialism as 
such, they doubt fresh infusions of Soviet assistance 
could do it anyway. In any case, they feel resources are 
desperately needed at home and will be better spent 
there. The reformists have the edge long term because 
the Soviet economy will have great difficulty providing 
aid to Cuba in the foreseeable future. 
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The failed coup of August transformed Soviet politics 
and Soviet policy toward Cuba. The conservatives 
were discredited and brushed aside, and the reform- 
ists gained what appears to be full control of policy to- 
ward Cuba. Until the August coup, the USSR stood bal- 
anced on the line between old and new; since then, it 
has been plunged into an uncertain search for the new. 
The widespread repudiation of the old authoritarian 
system that followed the coup’s collapse gutted the 
pro-Castro forces among the old guard. 

In the post-coup setting, elimination of aid to Cuba 
ceased to be a potential foreign policy embarrassment 
and came to be viewed as progressive by reformists. 
Castro's Soviet defenders were out of the picture at 
least temporarily, and the authoritarian nature of the 
Cuban regime became a legitimate reason to cut Soviet 
aid. 

Gorbachev's unexpected announcement of Septem- 
ber 12, 1991, that many Soviet troops would be with- 
drawn from Cuba was a staggering blow to the Castro 
regime not so much because of its immediate practical 
importance, but because of its symbolic and political 
implications.*® On top of the December 1990 aid cut- 
backs, the troop withdrawal spelled the end of Cuba's 
status as a favored client of the USSR. It must now con- 
tinue largely on its own. The Soviet military withdrawal 
from Cuba was both an economy move, and a political 
move to placate the United States as a highly valued 
political partner. In addition, Soviet leaders must have 
been aware that troop withdrawals cut Soviet vulnera- 
bilities and involvements should any nasty civil strife 
precede the fall of the Castro regime. 


The Future of Soviet-Cuban Relations 


Until the coup, the Soviet posture made a virtue of ne- 
cessity by shoring up appearances globally and re- 
assuring conservatives at home about continuities in 
Soviet policy. In spite of its own societal crisis and the 
obvious blow it dealt to Cuba, the Soviet leadership opt- 


*4In Pravda, Apr. 8, 1990, a reader says aid to Cuba should be matter of 
pride not remorse. Further problems are described in ibid., Apr. 9, 1990. 

*°Latinskaya Amerika, No. 1, 1979, pp. 5-7. See also Christopher 
Andrew and Oleg Gordievski, KGB: The Inside Story of Its Foreign Operations 
from Lenin to Gorbachev, New York, Harper Collins, 1990, p. 466 passim. 

°Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), May 27, 1990. 

*7\rina Zorina, “The Autumn of the Patriarch: Hasn't Fidel Prepared a 
Splendid Funeral for His People?” Aug. 30, 1990, p. 20. (Detached from 
“Megapolis-Express.") 

?®Gorbachev announced the withdrawal of 11,000 servicemen, whereas 
only the training brigade of some 2,800 men was meant. Informed observers 
believe that the USSR intends to arrange the withdrawal of the training 
brigade and military advisers in the late 1991 negotiations. What was not clear 
is whether or how the Lourdes intelligence facility will be affected. 
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ed to take the high road of seeming generosity and pa- 
tience in its dealings with Castro. It repeatedly ex- 
pressed goodwill, fidelity to the Soviet-Cuban partner- 
ship, and intentions of continued collaboration. Soviet 
Official claims as late as early 1991 of rosy Soviet- 
Cuban relations does not square, however, with Soviet 
economic prospects, especially pessimistic forecasts 
of Soviet oil output. Continued Soviet purchases of sug- 
ar, nickel, and a few other Cuban products are impor- 
tant to both parties, and are likely to continue in the mid- 
term, but what really makes the Castro regime run is 
Soviet oil. Soviet economic relations with Cuba in the 
long term will be determined primarily by the extent to 
which the USSR finds exchanging oil for sugar and 
nickel profitable. Since 1960, political considerations 
assured this exchange; now, allowing for transition 
time, Cuba will have to compete with other countries. 

By way of contrast, Castro has occasionally taken the 
low road, deprecating perestroyka, discrediting Soviet 
socialism, and insulting Gorbachev. His response to 
the August coup before its failure was noncommittal. 
Castro did not spring to Gorbachev's defense, and 
while he did not approve the coup explicitly, he did 
leave the way open for collaboration had it succeeded. 

The Soviet military withdrawal from Cuba probably 
means that Soviet economic and military aid, so essen- 
tial to the Cuban economy for 30 years, is over. Gorba- 
chev’s troop withdrawal announcement was met by ag- 
onized and embittered shrieks of protest in Havana. 
Gorbachev's failure to consult first with Cuba added in- 
sult to injury. Castro was especially put out that the So- 
viet troop withdrawal was not linked to a US withdrawal 
from the Guantanamo base. 

In that connection, and even before Gorbachev,*? 
Soviet officials were calling for the renewal of Cuban 
economic relations with the United States. The Soviet 
government knew, perhaps better than anyone else, 
how difficult it was to support from such distance an 
economy cut off from its traditional markets in this hemi- 
sphere. Since Gorbachev's ascent, Soviet leaders 
have been calling ever more insistently for a renewal of 
those traditional ties, first, as a means of getting help 
with their Cuban burden. More recently, such ties have 
been seen as a means of facilitating a regime transition 
that will prevent their huge political and economic ex- 


Cole Blasier, The Giant's Rival: The USSR and Latin America, 
Pittsburgh, PA, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1983, p. 128. 

S°Howard J. Wiarda discusses Cuba's crisis, mainly domestic, in “Is 
Cuba Next?” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January-April 1991, 
pp. 84-93. 


penditures in Cuba from being a total loss. Moscow still 
hopes to maintain good official relations with Cuba over 
the long term. 

Bilateral issues have defined Cuban relations during 
the recent crises, but Castro has had grave disappoint- 
ments on the multilateral scene, too. The revolution in 
the USSR has been accompanied by the demise of the 
international communist movement in Latin America as 
elsewhere. Castro’s long-term hemispheric strategy 
counted on the proliferation of guerrilla operations, 
communist parties, revolutionary movements, radical 
nationalist governments, and, ultimately, socialist gov- 
ernments. Although he probably never thought that rev- 
olution would engulf all of Latin America in his lifetime, 
he had faith that enough radical regimes would emerge 
to serve as a severe restraint on the United States. This 
was to be Cuba's ultimate security guarantee if all else 
failed. Now, Castro has seen all these governments 
and almost all these movements disappear. In a figura- 
tive sense, he stands alone in the hemisphere. The 
question now arises whether the Castro regime can 
survive.2° 

Many Soviet specialists see radical changes in the 
Cuban economy and in the political system as inevita- 
ble though not impending.?' They are skeptical that 
Castro has the political flexibility to effect reform or that 
his situation realistically permits it. The reformists did 
not seek the political demise of Castro, although, when 
speaking frankly, they see little alternative in the long 
run. Their position vis-a-vis Castro has been hardening 
since the coup. 

Many Soviet observers doubt that Cuba, as a country 
with no appreciable energy resources of its own, and 
with only a half dozen or so marketable exports, can es- 
cape from its relentless economic dependence on for- 
eign economies. The USSR will no longer supply sub- 
stantial aid to Cuba, and prospects of economic 
relations with the United States are slim indeed. The So- 
viet authoritarian socialist model has been rejectedas a 
failure in the USSR, and many Soviet observers | inter- 
viewed consider it a failure in Cuba, too.°* With its 
economic system discredited and its foreign economic 
relations in ruins, the Castro regime will have great diffi- 
culty surviving. 


3'V Borodayev and G. Leyvikina, though restrained, give a coherent 
account of opposition to the Castro regime and of Cuba's economic difficulties 
in “Cuba: The Difficult Path to Socialism,” Argumenty i Fakty (Moscow), 

Mar. 17-23, 1990, p. 4. 

32See also A. Snam, “Earning Money in the Tropics," Komsomol'skaya 

Pravda, Sept. 19, 1990. 
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From Visegrad to Krakow: 
Cooperation, Competition, and 
Coexistence in Central Europe 


Rudolf L. Tokes 


public of Poland, the Czech and Slovak Federal 

Republic, and the Republic of Hungary—were 
born between June 1989, when the semi-free Polish 
elections were held, and May 1990, when the govern- 
ment of Jozsef Antall took office in Hungary. Each coun- 
try faced two challenges. One was creating the institu- 
tions of a liberal democracy, market economy, and civil 
society. The other, more formidable challenge was en- 
suring the new democracy’s survival, and finding and 
defining its new place and identity in the region, in Eu- 
rope, and in the global political community. 

The dual task of restoring liberty and building de- 
mocracy at home and developing the ability to function 
as sovereign actors in the international arena has se- 
verely tested the governing skills of the new elites and 
the personal courage of the leaders of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary. Though the Soviet colonial 
masters have left the scene, and the Western political 
community has offered to help, the ultimate responsibil- 
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ity for Keeping the infant democracies afloat at home 
and abroad lies with Lech Watesa, Vaclav Havel, and 
Jozsef Antall, together with their foreign ministers 
Krzysztof Skubiszewski, Jifi Dienstbier, and Géza 
Jeszenszky. 

The August 1991 Moscow coup and the ill-timed re- 
buff delivered by the European Community (EC) to the 
efforts of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary to ob- 
tain associate membership status are sharp reminders 
of the extreme fragility of Poland’s, Czechoslovakia’s, 
and Hungary’s security in Europe today. Yet, the coup 
and its uncertain aftermath helped to accelerate sub- 
stantive cooperation in many fields among the three 
Central European states, cooperation that had formally 
begun at the February 15, 1991, summit of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary in Visegrad, Hungary. 

The purpose of this essay is to discuss the interna- 
tional or, more specifically, the foreign and security pol- 
icy dimensions of Poland’s, Czechoslovakia’s, and 
Hungary's record between the summit meeting of Pres- 
ident Watesa, President Havel, and Prime Minister An- 
tall in Visegrad, and the summit of these same leaders 
in Krakow, Poland, on October 5—6, 1991. Focusing on 
these three states and on this period is justified on three 
grounds: 


e Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary were the 
first to gain their freedom and have gone farthest in im- 
plementing a program of political, economic, and so- 
Cial transformation; 

e the experiences and the achievements of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary could serve as a model 
for Southeastern Europe, the Baltic area, and those 
sovereign states that are emerging from the ruins of the 
USSR; 

e these states have done much more than just sur- 
vive over the past two and one-half years. By develop- 
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ing innovative and ingenious methods of self-help and 
regional cooperation, they found new ways to demon- 
strate their viability. They are now leading the way to- 
ward enhanced regional stability and the widening of 
European integration. 


Since the G-7 summit in Paris in July 1989, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary have been perceived by 
the Western political community as the part of the for- 
mer Soviet bloc most deserving of Western assistance. 
The cultural traditions of these countries, their record of 
anticommunist resistance, and their efforts at econom- 
ic transformation are considered by the West to be 
highly promising for the successful transition to democ- 
racy and for “joining Europe” in a relatively short period 
of time. Thus, from the moment of their birth, the Central 
European democracies have benefited from Western 
attention of many kinds. In return, the West has expect- 
ed these democracies to implement an agenda of polit- 
ical and economic integration within the Central Euro- 
pean region. Their success or failure in implementing 
this agenda will be an important test of the three post- 
communist states’ ability to conduct themselves as 
competent actors in regional, European, and world 
affairs. 

In this article, | will reconstruct and assess the securi- 
ty posture and present status of the Central European 
“Triangle” of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
through an examination of their cooperation, competi- 
tion, and coexistence in the military, political, and eco- 
nomic spheres since early 1991 (security also has so- 
cial and ecological dimensions; reference will be made 
to them as well in this article). Cooperation, competi- 
tion, and coexistence also define the nature of the three 
states’ interaction with respect to national and regional 
security, East-West relations, and regional integration. 

By “national and regional security,” | understand is- 
sues associated with the three states’ postcommunist 
identity as “new democracies” of Central Europe. Mat- 
ters such as the terms of these states’ respective basic 
treaties with the USSR, the terms of their bilateral secu- 
rity treaties, ‘““confidence-building’” measures and ef- 
forts at conflict resolution associated with the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), 
and bilateral consultations with NATO fall into this 
category. 

By “East-West relations,” | refer to the complex set of 
agreements, consultative arrangements, and negotia- 
tions between Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
on the one hand, and various multilateral agencies of 
the West European political community, such as the 
Council of Europe, the Western European Union 
(WEU), the Pentagonale Initiative (now the Hexagonale 
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Group), andthe EC, respectively, on the other. Bilateral 
negotiations between the individual states of the Tri- 
angle and individual West European states, and con- 
Sultative arrangements among the former also belong 
to this cluster of interactions. 

By “regional integration,” | mean the new kind of 
“East-East” international politics that was initiated at 
the April 9, 1990, Bratislava summit of Polish, Czecho- 
slovak, and Hungarian leaders and formally inaugurat- 
ed at Visegrad. As indicated below, a broad cluster of 
regional initiatives on economic, legal, cultural, envi- 
ronmental, and “people-to-people” issues comprises 
this dimension of Central Europe’s security agenda 
today. 

The Central European states now find themselves, as 
so many times in their history, in a “no man’s land” be- 
tween East and West. The Warsaw Pact and the old se- 
curity structures are shattered and a new all-European 
security structure remains to be built. Where does this 
leave Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary in the 
1990's? An answer may be formulated in the form of six 
axiomatic propositions: 


e In historic terms, the security posture of each state 
has been, at one time or another, strongly influenced, or 
totally dominated, by Great Powers from all directions 
of the compass. 

e Each state’s traditional perceptions of external 
friends and foes, have not, until very recently, coincid- 
ed to provide clear-cut choices with respect to joint 
“natural partnerships” with individual West European 
powers. Polish concerns about Russia and Germany 
and now Ukraine; Czech apprehensions vis-a-vis Ger- 
many; Slovak ambivalence toward the Soviet Union 
and aspirations for independent statehood; and Hun- 
gary’s sense of isolation and the psychological burden 
of the treaties of Trianon and Paris (and its consequent 
preoccupation with national minority issues) point to 
severe obstacles on this score. 

e Apart from historic, but largely meaningless, prec- 
edents of cooperation on behalf of common objectives, 
the three states’ main, and perhaps only, compelling 
motive for partnership is their shared sense of insecuri- 
ty in the historic buffer zone between a friendly (but thus 
far noncommittal) NATO and the presently retreating 
(but potentially very menacing) Soviet Army. 

e Although Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
have a shared foreign policy agenda, each state has 
comparable but, at times sharply different, national pri- 
orities that cannot be accommodated by increased co- 
ordination among the domestic policies of the three 
states. This is particularly true for national scenarios of 
institutional transformation, marketization, privatiza- 
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tion, and policies toward ethnic minorities at home and 
abroad. 

e In addition to security anxieties resulting from the 
internal collapse of the USSR (civil war, migration, 
breakdown of trade relations, etc.), a new north-south 
political cleavage between Central Europe and South- 
eastern Europe (Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania) is emerging that could impinge, directly and 
indirectly, on the security postures of all three states. 

¢ The transitional nature of the three states’ external 
environment will be exacerbated by the effect on Cen- 
tral Europe of agreements between Washington and 
Moscow and between individual West European states 
and Moscow concerning “spheres” of interest and 
the recognition of “legitimate security needs” in the 
Eurasian continent and elsewhere in the world. 


With these propositions in mind, | now turn to the many 
dimensions of “cooperation, competition, and coexis- 
tence” among the three new democracies of Central 
Europe. 


The Emergence of the Triangle 


The trilateral relationship among Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary, though in existence for seven 
months, is still an unexamined proposition for Central 
European politicians and intellectuals alike. The idea of 
the Triangle rests on an odd mixture of historic myths 
and realities, wishful thinking and hard-headed prag- 
matism, and historically evolved patterns of mutual em- 
pathy and distrust among the leaders and the peoples 
of the three states. The idea that “once upon a time 
there were the great kings Casimir, John, and Charles 
Robert” from Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary who met 
in 1335 to lay the foundations for their peoples’ future 
cooperation is compelling and dangerous at the same 
time. This notion is compelling because it helps legiti- 
mate the relationship by calling attention to a record 
of shared triumphs—of which there were few—and 
shared adversities—of which there were many. But it is 
also dangerous because it unwittingly introduces an el- 
ement of wishful thinking that obfuscates the pro- 
nounced differences among the respective national in- 
terests of the three states—both in 1335 and in 1991. 

The idea of a “community of fate of small Central Eu- 
ropean nations” has been a persistent theme in the 
thinking of democratic thinkers in the region from To- 
mas Masaryk and Oscar Jaszi to Milan Kundera, 
Gyorgy Konrad, and other advocates of a civil society 
in this part of Europe. With respect to the more immedi- 
ate antecedents of trilateral thinking, one must call at- 


tention to the Helsinki Final Act, the activists of the Char- 
ter '77 movement, the Hungarian authors of the Istvan 
Bibé Festschrift of 1980,' and the Polish Solidarity think- 
ers’ contributions to this common intellectual posture. 
This posture, to the extent that itis accepted by the rele- 
vant players in the trilateral process, may be seen as a 
foreign policy mandate for the new democracies of 
Central Europe. 

More fundamentally, what is at issue here is whether 
the record of informal interaction between Czech and 
Polish dissidents,* clandestine consultations among 
Polish, Hungarian, and Czech dissidents in the early 
1980's in Western Europe and elsewhere, the famous 
October 1986 “30th Anniversary” joint appeal,? and the 
written evidence of regional solidarity on the part of Po- 
lish, Czech, and Hungarian dissident intellectuals 
should be seen as binding precedents for today’s poli- 
cy-makers in Warsaw, Prague, and Budapest. It is one 
thing to cherish the memory of regional solidarity in face 
of the severe police harassment these dissidents expe- 
rienced under the old regimes, and it is quite another to 
translate the dreams and hopes of yesterday's dissi- 
dents, by means of unglamorous daily bureaucratic for- 
eign policy activity, into multilateral treaties and co- 
operative agreements among sovereign states. 

The situation is further exacerbated by the sullen Op- 
position to new initiatives by senior holdover foreign 
policy bureaucrats who are still in charge of many de- 
partments in the foreign, defense, and foreign trade 
ministries in Warsaw, Prague, Bratislava, and Buda- 
pest. There may be no clear evidence of outright sabo- 
tage of government directives by the old cadres, but 
there is ample evidence that many who were trained to 
conduct their states’ foreign affairs in subservience to 
Moscow's demands are, at best, skeptical about re- 
form measures. At worst, they are self-appointed pro- 
tectors of their late masters’ interest in stemming the 
emergence of potentially anti-Soviet alliances, such as 
the trilateral partnership among Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Hungary. In other words, although there is a 
tremendous amount of residual goodwill and openness 
to new ideas among the new political elites of Warsaw, 


—_—_—_———_—  _s —xwlRe—— 


'Bibé emlékkényv (The Bib Memorial Book), Budapest, samizdat, 
1980. This Festschrift contains contributions by 75 leading Hungarian 
dissident intellectuals in honor of Istvan Bibé—a brilliant liberal 
democratic political philosopher, a member of Imre Nagy’s government in 
October 1956, and a victim of lengthy imprisonment and subsequent 
Official harassment by the Kadar regime. 

7In the early 1980's, Polish Solidarity activists and members of 
Czechoslovakia's Charter ‘77 met clandestinely on the Czechoslovak side of 
the border to “exchange experiences” and ideas. 

“The “30th Anniversary" appeal was prompted by a commemoration of 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 and was the first such document that Polish, 
Czechoslovak, Hungarian, and Soviet dissidents signed together. 
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Prague, Bratislava, and Budapest, there is an urgent 
need to identify, confront, and, if possible, overcome 
old and new constraints that impede the further evolu- 
tion of the three states’ cooperative intentions. 

The Visegrad summit of February 15, 1991, yielded 
two policy documents designed to inform and guide 
the actions of those responsible in Warsaw, Prague, 
and Budapest for the maintenance and future develop- 
ment of the trilateral relationship. The “Solemn Declara- 
tion” is a statement of philosophical preferences. The 
“Declaration on the Cooperation of the Republic of 
Hungary, the Czech and Slovak Federal Republic, and 
the Republic of Poland on the Road to European Inte- 
gration” is a statement of political intentions, as well as 
an agenda for policy implementation.* To understand 
what they are and what they are not, the Visegrad docu- 
ments must be seen in a broader perspective of the three 
states’ transitions from dictatorship to democracy. 

The Hungarian transition was quite long in duration 
(in fact, one might argue that it had been in progress 
since the inauguration of the New Economic Mecha- 
nism in 1968). Through the instrumentality of the Na- 
tional Round Table of the summer of 1989, it was a “‘ne- 
gotiated,” and therefore peaceful, transition. Indeed, in 
foreign policy terms, the freely elected Hungarian gov- 
ernment that took office in May 1990 had no difficulty in 
using working papers and planning documents that the 
lame duck communist government, particularly foreign 
minister Gyula Horn, had prepared for the Bratislava 
summit of April 9, 1990. 

The Polish transition was similarly protracted and 
“negotiated” to some extent, but, overall, the process 
has been stormy indeed. The milestones were the 
Round Table negotiations of early 1989, the elections of 
June 1989, the government reshuffling in the summer of 
1990, the presidential elections of late 1990, and the 
October 27, 1991, parliamentary elections, which com- 
pleted the process of transition from one kind of politi- 
cal system to another. In any case, the policies and the 
personnel of the Polish foreign ministry of June 1990 
are definitely not the same as those of today. 

The Czechoslovak transition, initiated by the so- 
called “velvet revolution,” is not over. Divisive and po- 
tentially crippling debates concerning such core is- 
sues as the legitimacy of federal structures, jurisdiction 
over domestic and foreign policies, and public support 
for the new regimes in Prague and Bratislava counsel 


4"Solemn Declaration,” Press Release No. 6/1991, Feb. 15, 1991, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, The Republic of Hungary; ‘Declaration on the 
Cooperation of the Republic of Hungary, the Czech and Slovak Federal 
Republic, and the Republic of Poland on the Road to European Integration,” 
Press Release No. 4/1991, Feb. 15, 1991, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, The 
Republic of Hungary. 


caution with respect to the capability of the federal 
leadership to deliver on its domestic and foreign policy 
commitments. 

Thus, the “Visegrad alliance” of February 1991 can 
best be seen as a caucus of like-minded Central Euro- 
pean reform elites with somewhat tenuous control over 
the political, economic, and security resources of their 
respective states rather than a “real” summit meeting of 
fully empowered national leaders of unquestionably 
stable political systems. The actual record of the for- 
eign policy interactions of these states before the Vise- 
grad summit lends credence to this assessment. 

Paternity of the present trilateral relationship is 
claimed by all partners. However, it seems that that the 
combination of a Polish proposal of June 1989 and a 
Czechoslovak memorandum of February 1990 laid the 
original conceptual groundwork for the Visegrad decla- 
ration. The immediate objective of the Czechoslovak 
memorandum was not to inaugurate a trilateral relation- 
ship but to secure the entry of Czechoslovakia into an 
ltalian-Yugoslav-Austrian-Hungarian “Alps-Adria” po- 
litical consultative group that with Czechoslovakia’s en- 
try became the Pentagonale at the April 9, 1990, Brati- 
slava meeting of the foreign ministers of Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 

Judging by press accounts and the recollections of 
participants, the meeting of foreign ministers in Brati- 
slava was a hastily improvised affair.° The host country 
did not have much of an agenda, the Italian and the 
Austrian spokesmen did not have much to say, and the 
“born-again democrat,” then Hungarian foreign minis- 
ter Gyula Horn, said even less, which was understand- 
able given the crushing electoral defeat of his Hungar- 
ian Socialist Party (formerly the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party) in the final round of the Hungarian elec- 
tions on the preceding day. Indeed, the Bratislava 
meeting will go down in history as an inept but earnest 
attempt to articulate the participating states’ security 
needs in the volatile international environment of spring 
1990. 

lt was not the Bratislava summit but the June 7, 1990, 
Warsaw Pact summit in Moscow that gave birth to what 
became the working trilateral relationship of today. The 
Moscow summit was critically important for two rea- 


°See Magyar Hirlap (Budapest) Apr. 11, 1990; Polityka (Warsaw), 
Apr. 14, 1990; Lidové Noviny (Prague) Apr. 10, 1990; and the summary of 
Polish and Czechoslovak comments on the Bratislava summit in 
Népszabadsag (Budapest), Apr. 11, 1990. In any case, as late as July 
1990, the affected parties could not come up with a commonly agreed-upon 
text of the closing communiqué for the April 9 meeting. On the 
Pentagonale, see Hans-Peter Neuhold, “Renaissance of Regionalism,” Der 
Standard Album Supplement (Vienna), Jan. 4, 1991, translated in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Western Europe (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-WEU), Feb. 26, 1991, pp. 2-3. 
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Hungarian President Arpad Géncz, center, arrives in 
Moscow on June 6, 1990, to attend a meeting of the 
Warsaw Pact Political Consultative Committee. He is 
welcomed by Aleksandr Yakovlev (right). 


—V. Kuzmin/TASS from Sovfoto. 


sons.® First, thanks to Prime Minister Antall’s coura- 
geous decision to withdraw from the Warsaw Pact, 
Poles and Czechoslovaks had the opportunity to expe- 
rience firsthand what political will can accomplish in 
face of expected Soviet opposition.’ Second, work in 
the Warsaw Pact Political Consultative Committee be- 
tween June and November 1990 brought the three 
States together in a negotiating environment that en- 
abled them to clarify the commonalities in their security 
needs and juxtapose these needs to those of Moscow. 

The position of the three states on the accelerated 
dismantling of the Warsaw Pact became even bolder 
soon after the October 17, 1990, Polish-Czechoslovak- 
Hungarian deputy foreign ministerial consultations in 
Warsaw after which some of the negotiators in the Politi- 
cal Consultative Committee were replaced, giving 
fresh impetus to the work of the group and transforming 
it from a debating club of holdover security policy 


®"Warsaw Pact Under Fire,” The New York Times, June 7, 1990: Alfred 
Reisch, “Hungary to Leave the Military Arm of the Warsaw Pact,” Radio Free 
Europe, Report on Eastern Europe (Munich), June 29, 1990, p. 29; and the 
interview with Jozsef Antall, E/sé6 Kézbé/ (Budapest), June 12, 1990. 

’Antall also stated at the meeting that he considered NATO and the US 
presence in Europe to be ‘stabilizing factors.” See the interview with State 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs Ferenc Somogyi in Magyar Hirlap, Aug. 31, 
1991. 


apparatchiki into a burial party of the Warsaw Pact. 

The emergence of the US-led Gulf alliance, the Paris 
CSCE summit in November 1990, and the subsequent 
destabilization of the “Moscow center’ were neces- 
sary, though far from sufficient, conditions for the grow- 
ing cohesion of the three Central European states’ posi- 
tions on regional cooperation. But other events could 
be pointed to as more decisive in firming up the trilater- 
alist position of the three states: Eduard Shevardnaa- 
ze’s resignation as USSR foreign minister in December 
1990, the decision of the three states to commit person- 
nel in support of the US-led Gulf alliance, Moscow’s 
ruthless repression of the Baltic states’ aspirations to in- 
dependence, and the sense that Mikhail Gorbachev 
had become a puppet of the Soviet army and the KGB. 
The result was that a firm “trilateralist” policy posture 
began to emerge in early 1991.8 

The Visegrad summit was mainly a symbolic event, 
but its agenda and closing declaration are useful in 
identifying, for analytical purposes, the dimensions and 
the overall boundaries of the trilateral relationship of Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. As _ indicated 
above, the dimensions are in the realms of security, 
East-West integration, and regional integration.? 


The Security Dimension 


A state's most basic interest is survival; “security” is a 
central objective as well as the mechanism through 
which this interest is pursued. In an interdependent 
world, the security needs of a non-nuclear state that is 
militarily indefensible, economically vulnerable, and 
politically unstable, as well as caught in a politico-mili- 
tary transition from one alliance system to another, are 
difficult to define. This generalization applies to each of 
the Central European partners. However, if one were to 
consider each of the three states’ security needs and 
problems both individually and as a unit, one would 
quickly reach an analytical impasse by virtue of the 


Se 


®As far as one can tell, the decision to firm up the agenda for the 
Visegrad summit was made at the January 21 meeting of the three foreign 
ministers in Budapest. See “Hungarian, Polish, CSFR Foreign Ministers 
Meet,” Budapest Domestic Service, Jan. 21, 1991, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, DC— 
hereafter, FB/S-EEU), Jan. 25, 1991, p. 1. 

°For recent Western commentaries on Central European security 
issues, see Christopher Smart, “The Emerging Security Structures of East 
Europe: Girding for Europe's Next Wars,” HI-4126-RR, Indianapolis, IN, 
Hudson Institute, September 1990; Ronald D. Asmus, et al., Soviet Foreign 
Policy and the Revolutions of 1989 in Eastern Europe, R-3909-USDP, 
Santa Monica, CA, The RAND Corporation, 1991; Andrew A. Michta, “East- 
Central Europe in Search of Security," SA/S Review (Washington, DC), 
Winter/Spring 1991, pp. 59-71; and Joshua B. Spero, “Central European 
Security After Visegrad,” unpublished manuscript, June 9, 1991. 
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Hungarian Prime Minister Jozsef Antall, Polish President Lech Watesa, and Czech and Slovak Federal Repub- 
lic President Vaclav Havel at the Visegrad summit, February 15, 19917. 


sheer number of unforeseeable policy contingencies 
that the interactions of the three with one another and of 
the three with their external environment would yield. 
For a partial understanding of the matrix of these nu- 
merous factors, | will, therefore, briefly consider the 
three states’ shared domestic priorities, and then dis- 
cuss the principal security dilemmas of the Triangle alli- 
ance in 1991. 

As stated in the preamble of the Visegrad declara- 
tion, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary are con- 
currently engaged in the tasks of deconstruction; 
reconstruction; and construction of their political, eco- 
nomic, and social order. On the national level, they are 
dismantling the structures of the old political system, 
rebuilding their economies, and promoting an indepen- 
dent stance in international affairs. The simultaneous 
implementation of deconstruction, reconstruction, and 
construction would, in the best of circumstances, be a 
prescription for instability—something incompatible 
with any state’s security needs. And when this triple 
task is undertaken during a period of transition between 
two security systems, the threat to a given state’s se- 
curity needs is compounded. 

Deconstruction, reconstruction, and construction 
are not proceeding everywhere in Central Europe with 


—Barnabas Honéczny/MTI-FOTO. 


the same vigor. An important flaw in the common secu- 
rity posture of the Visegrad alliance is the ambivalent 
stance of the Slovak leadership vis-a-vis the “pre-coup”’ 
USSR. Slovakia remains a barely “reformed” part of the 
Czech and Slovak federal state, with many of the old re- 
gime’s cadres, resources, and xenophobic ideologies in- 
tact. Anyone who witnessed, as | did in March 1991, the 
candlelight vigil in Bratislava of young Slovak nationalists 
demanding the expulsion of Jews and Hungarians from 
the parliament and celebrating the anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of Father Jozef Tiso’s fascist republic has 
reason to be concerned about the reliability of the “fourth 
nation” of the trilateral alliance. 

In early 1991, Central Europe’s foremost security di- 
lemma was the continued existence of the Warsaw 
Pact. The Hungarian initiative for unilateral withdrawal 
from the Pact became a unified trilateral stance by Feb- 
ruary 1991.'° For reasons that are still unclear, three 
days before the Visegrad summit, Gorbachev consent- 
ed to the dismantling of the Warsaw Pact as a military 
organization. It was to be done by March 31, 1991—a 
date well ahead of the original Hungarian deadline of 
December 31, 1991. 


'°(En. 10 follows on p. 106.) 
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However, a new problem arose even before the for- 
mal dissolution of the Warsaw Pact. Between February 
and late April 1991, Soviet Communist party ideo- 
logues, conservative foreign policy analysts, the resi- 
dent Soviet ambassadors in Warsaw, Prague, and Bu- 
dapest, and deputy foreign minister Yuliy Kvitsinskiy 
tried to get the postcommunist governments of the re- 
gion to sign away their sovereignty and accede to the 
ratification of a basic treaty with the Soviet Union stipu- 
lating that the East European states were to refrain from 
joining an alliance directed against the USSR. Of 
course, Moscow had NATO in mind, but the treaties 
might have proscribed Central European membership 
in the EC as well.'' In the end, Romania was the only 
state that acceded to this Soviet demand and agreed 
not to join any international organizations that Moscow 
deemed to be inimical to its security interests. '* 

Emboldened by Moscow's evident inability to apply 


‘The announcement was made in letters that were handed over to the 
heads of the Warsaw Pact states on February 11, 1991. It was a surprise to all 
concerned, including the editors of Pravda. As they put it, “The whole 
world press is discussing the news. Our allies, judging by the responses 
received by the editorial office, support the ideas proposed in M. S. 
Gorbachev's message to the leaders of Czechoslovakia and other countries. 
Regrettably, we have only learned about the top Soviet leadership's plans 
and proposals regarding the Warsaw Pact's future from foreign sources. And, 
unfortunately, this is not the first time that this kind of thing has happened. 

Is it permitted to ask how long the press and, consequently, readers are going 
to learn about such events from ‘secondary’ sources?" Pravda (Moscow), 
Feb. 18, 1991, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), Feb. 22, 1991, p. 7. 

"The commentary of Soviet foreign ministry spokesman Vitaliy Churkin 
well summarizes the Soviet position on this issue: “. . . the attempts of certain 
circles to depict the matter in such a way that the USSR is supposedly 
Striving to fix in new treaties one-sided advantages and to hurt the sovereignty 
of its partners does not bear out criticism. Everything being proposed by 
the Soviet side is based on equal rights and full reciprocity, and corresponds 
with the UN Charter and documents in the Helsinki process.” TASS 
International Service, May 6, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, May 7, 1991, p. 1. 

See also V. Markushin, “From Love to Hatred? What Is Troubling About 
the Positions of Some East European Neighbors,” Krasnaya Zvezda 
(Moscow), Feb. 5, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 14, 1991, pp. 71-72: 

“Old Friend—New Enemy?” Pravda, Feb. 11, 1991, trans. in 

FBIS-SOV, Feb. 13, 1991, pp. 17-18, Mikhail Aleksandrov, “Security of the 
USSR: Two Views of the Philosophy of Foreign Policy,” Literaturnaya Rossiya 
(Moscow), Feb. 22, 1991 trans. in FB/S-SOV, May 3, 1991, pp. 5-10; 

Valeriy Musatov, “East Europe: ‘Typhoon of Change’,” Pravda, Mar. 13, 1991, 
trans. in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 14, 1991, pp. 3-6; “Eastern Europe: What Comes 
After the Changes. Interview with Yu. A. Kvitsinskiy, USSR Deputy Foreign 
Minister,” Pravda, Mar. 18, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 21, 1991, 

pp. 16-18; “USSR Foreign Ministry Spokesman’s Statement,” /zvestiya 
(Moscow), Mar. 30, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 4, 1991; A. Kaznacheyev, 
“Hopes and Illusions,” Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Apr. 17, 1991, 

trans. in FBIS-SOV, Apr. 25, 1991, pp. 10-12; "Interview with Vadim Zagladin,” 
Moscow World Service, Mar. 23, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 27, 1991, p. 3, 

Jifi Roskot, “The Future of European Security. Interview with Yuliy Kvitsinskiy,” 
Rudé Pravo (Prague), Apr. 27, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, May 3, 1991, 

pp. 10-11; “Neither Success nor Failure—Interview on the Outcome on 

the Hungarian-Soviet Basic Treaty Negotiations with Yuliy Kvitsinskiy,” 
Népszabadsag, Apr. 29, 1991; and “Excerpts from a CPSU Central 
Committee Memorandum,” Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt/Main), 
June 7, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, June 25, 1991, pp. 19-20. 


credible military pressure on Eastern Europe and by 
the prompt and positive outcome of the Gulf war, Buda- 
pest, Prague, Warsaw, and Sofia chose to reject the So- 
viet demands. In the post-coup period, each of these 
countries can now expect to sign basic treaties with 
Moscow that will not contain this security clause. (After 
the August coup, even the Romanian regime found the 
courage to request renegotiation of the security clause 
in the Soviet-Romanian basic treaty.)'? 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops from Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary also coincided with the dissolution of the 
Warsaw Pact's Political Consultative Committee in early 
July.'* With the Soviet troops out of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, Poland is the only Central European 
state that remains exposed to direct Soviet military 
pressure. However, all Central European states remain 
vulnerable to indirect Soviet military pressures. In the 
absence of an integrated regional network to defend 
the air space over Central Europe, there is nothing to 
prevent Soviet overflights of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. In any case, as long as Soviet troops are 
stationed on Polish soil, Poland’s direct NATO links 
might be impaired and thus may not develop together 
with those of Hungary and Czechoslovakia. '® 

Somewhat less assertively, the Triangle also played 
a major role in relegating the Council for Economic Mu- 
tual Assistance (CEMA) to the dustbin of Soviet-bloc 
history. '© Western economists might dispute the follow- 
ing proposition, but, as seen from Central Europe, 
CEMA contributed little to the economic security and 


‘Romania is the first country to have proved ready for the formulation 
in a treaty of its new relations with the Soviet Union, relations that have become 
truly equal.” TASS International Service, Apr. 5, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 8, 
1991, p. 22. 

'SThe issue was formally raised by Romanian foreign minister Adrian 
Nastase in a meeting with Soviet foreign minister Boris Pankin at the Moscow 
CSCE Conference on Human Rights in September 1991. See “Talks to 
Romania's Nastase,"’ ROMPRES (Bucharest), Sept. 12, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, 
Sept. 16, 1991, p. 4. See also “Foreign Ministry's Chebeleu on USSR 
Treaty, Visits,” ROMPRES, Oct. 23, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 24, 1991, p. 24. 

"4On this, see “Yanayev's Address at Political Consultative Committee 
Conference in Prague Transmitted to /zvestiya at Delegation’s Request,” 
TASS International Service, July 1, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, July 3, 1991, 
pp. 1-3. For the text of the “Protocol Ending the Validity of the Treaty on 
Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance Signed in Warsaw, May 14, 
1955, and of the Protocol Extending Its Validity Signed in Warsaw, April 16, 
1985,” see /zvestiya, July 3, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, July 8, 1991, 
pp. 3-4. 

'8On Poland's unique security dilemmas, see L. Pochivalov, “Warsaw. 
Belweder. An Hour with President Watesa,” Liternaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), 
May 1, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, May 9, 1991, pp, 12-15; Przemystaw 
Grudzinski, ‘The Polish Conception of National Security After the Cold War,” 
presented at a conference on “The Formulation of New Security Policies 
for Eastern Europe,” Budapest, June 14-15, 1991; and Oskar A. Chomicki, 
Ed., “Poland in Europe,” Warsaw, Polish Senate Center for International 
Studies, 1991. 

'€On the final unraveling of the CEMA, see the TASS report by George 
Mikhailin, Feb. 27, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 1, 1991, p. 3. 
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long-term economic viability of its member-states. On 
the other hand, the USSR was and still is a pervasive 
economic force in Eastern Europe. As the region's prin- 
Cipal supplier of oil and natural gas, and as a major 
market for East European agricultural commodities and 
the goods produced by Central Europe’s heavy indus- 
tries, Moscow continues to hold most of the trump 
cards when it comes to energy and industrial employ- 
ment in this part of the world. These are more than suffi- 
cient reasons for apprehension in Warsaw, Prague, 
and Budapest. 

In the spring of 1991, some conservative Soviet for- 
eign policy strategists publicly advocated the use of 
energy supplies and the manipulation of exports from 
Eastern Europe to exercise leverage over the foreign 
policies of the East European states. '’ Indeed, in view 
of Russian republic Prime Minister lvan Silayev’s post- 
coup ruminations about a developing a ‘common eco- 
nomic sphere” with the former CEMA states, there is 
nothing even now that prevents Moscow from tighten- 
ing the energy and trade screws to obtain financial and 
trade concessions from Eastern Europe. '® 

Since the August coup, relations between Moscow 
and the Central European states have been in flux. On 
the one hand, Central Europe has been dealing with a 
very different Soviet Union. Foreign minister Aleksandr 
Bessmertnykh and deputy foreign minister Kvitsinskiy, 
the architect and the executor of policies designed to 
preserve Moscow's sphere of influence in Eastern Eu- 
rope, are out of power.'? On the other hand, no one 
knows what the ‘new’ Gorbachev and Boris Yel'tsin have 
in mind for Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 

From the perspective of Central Europe, another se- 


'™On the Development of Conditions in Eastern Europe and Our Policy 
in This Region. Resolution of the Secretariat of the CPSU Central Committee, 
January 22, 1991," /zvestiya TsK KPSS (Moscow), No. 3, 1991, pp. 12-17. 

"This is what Silayev said at the September 3, 1991, extraordinary 
session of the USSR Congress of People’s Deputies: “Yesterday, among other 
things, our committee received the author of the economic reforms in 
Poland, Mr. Balcerowicz, deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers. He 
listened to what we had to say with great interest and showed very great 
interest in a future union and the possible participation of that country in 
particular. For this reason, we should [the next word ‘not’ is not in the 
English translation of this speech] rule out in advance the possibility of 
Bulgaria, Poland, and Czechoslovakia joining our economic community.” 
Moscow Central Television First Program, Sept. 3, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 
Sept. 4, 1991, p. 13. When asked for a comment, Balcerowicz chose to 
understand Silayev's point as an invitation for “good relations” with the 
USSR—an idea that he, too, supported. Radio Warszawa Network, 
Sept. 3, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 4, 1991, p. 19. The Hungarian 
reaction, however, was considerably less diplomatic. “Hungary will not 
conclude any agreement that will distance it from West European 
integration. This was the reaction in the foreign ministry to the statement by 
Ivan Silayev, acting Soviet head of government, that the former socialist 
countries could also join the economic agreement to be concluded by the 
Soviet Union's member-republics.”” Kossuth Radio Network (Budapest), 
Sept. 4, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 5, 1991, p. 15. At a hastily convened 
news conference, Silayev subsequently retracted his statement. 


curity dilemma is whether to do business on security, 
energy, and trade matters with Moscow, with the Rus- 
sian republic, or with Kiev, Minsk, Kishinev, and the 
Central Asian republics.*° Although the latter may be 
more attractive trade partners inasmuch as they do not 
seek to exercise political leverage over Central Europe, 
they do not have the hard currency to pay for Polish, 
Czechoslovak, and Hungarian exports. 

The new Union treaty will, or should, sort out the 
spheres of competence between Moscow and the re- 
publics. However, none of this is likely to assuage Cen- 
tral Europe's security concerns, which are prompted by 
fear of chaos and instability in the East. Another coup 
attempt, nuclear accidents, and large-scale emigration 
from republics torn by civil war cannot be excluded. 
But, as always, the Soviet Army remains the ultimate 
threat to Central Europe. 

For the Triangle, the answers to these security dilem- 
mas are to be found in NATO and the security shield it 
could extend to protect Central Europe from the spill- 
over effects of a collapsing USSR (and from the effects 
of the Yugoslav civil war). The evolution of relations be- 
tween the new democracies and NATO has been a 
complex process. It began with the July 1990 NATO 
summit in London, where the alliance’s leaders invited 
the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe to 
establish regular diplomatic liaison with it.2’ The proc- 
ess was taken a step further at the November 1990 
CSCE summit in Paris with the adoption of a “Joint Dec- 
laration” between NATO and the Warsaw Pact that in- 
cluded provisions for visits and intensified consulta- 
tions between NATO and its former adversaries.?* 

This process of East-West rapprochement, although 
seemingly straightforward, was, in reality, anything but 
that. The NATO—Warsaw Pact dialogues made sense 
as long as there was an eastern military alliance that 


'9As Aleksandr Lebedev, the new Soviet ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia and previously Ambassador (now foreign minister) Boris 
Pankin’s deputy at the Prague embassy, recalls: “Now these people have 
gone—but not all of them; for instance, Yuliy Kvitsinskiy, who is first deputy 
minister at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, at least for the time being, led 
these [i.e. the basic treaty] talks to a considerable degree and was not helpful 
at all in looking for compromise. Rather the contrary, he created problems. 
This is my personal assessment of his stance, but | would say he behaved as 
dealing from the position of a superpower, using an imperial and arrogant 
tone and he did not try to find compromise as far as the content is concerned. 
All this should change now.” Prague television interview with Aleksandr 
Lebedev, Aug. 29, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 30, 1991, p. 11. 

2°From the viewpoint of many Central European diplomats, the rush of 
the three states to quickly sign a reworded basic treaty with the USSR tends to 
legitimate and strengthen Gorbachev's position vis-a-vis the republics, 
which are seen as the future primary trading partners of the three states. 

?'For the text of the London Declaration, see NATO Review (Brussels), 
No. 4, August 1990, p. 32. 

22On this, see Manfred Woerner, “The Atlantic Alliance in the New Era,” 
ibid., No. 1, February 1991, pp. 3-10. 
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quarters in July 1997. 


could speak authoritatively about common goals and 
objectives. After the demise of the Warsaw Pact, the 
“Helsinki process” and its institutional embodiment, the 
CSCE, became the ground on which NATO-members 
were able to interact with the former member-states of 
the Pact.?? 

Under such circumstances, those responsible for 
Central Europe’s security policies were confronted with 
the unenviable task of having to define their states’ se- 
Curity needs in the face of contradictory messages from 
Brussels, Washington, Bonn, London, Paris, and Mos- 
cow. On the one hand, it was understood by all that 
NATO was not ready to admit any new members. On 
the other hand, the gates were wide open for various 
forms of linkage and liaison between the states of Cen- 
tral Europe and NATO. 


“However, the CSCE, at least until November 1990, lacked a 
permanent administrative infrastructure. The establishment of a CSCE 
Secretariat in Vienna, a Conflict Prevention Center in Prague, and an 
Office of Free Elections in Warsaw institutionalized the CSCE and established 
its presence in Central Europe, precisely the region where it was needed 
the most. “European Multinational Organizations: A Primer,” Radio Free 
Europe, Report on Eastern Europe (Munich), Aug. 9, 1991, pp. 25-29. 


Polish President Lech Watesa and NATO Secretary General Manfred Woerner meet at NATO’s Brussels head- 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


On March 21, 1991, Vaclav Havel gave an official ad- 
dress before the NATO council in Brussels.** Speaking 
for Czechoslovakia, as well as for its trilateral partners, 
Havel agreed that the key elements of the new Europe- 
an architecture were the CSCE, the Council of Europe, 
NATO, the EC, and the WEU. However, he warned 
that “our countries are dangerously sliding into a cer- 
tain political, economic, and security vacuum.” His 
concluding point—“what the people in the East have 
valid reasons to fear, the West should fear as well’ 
—miay prove prophetic. Since then, with varying de- 
grees of urgency and differing emphasis, Havel’s argu- 
ments have been echoed by Polish Prime Minister Jan 
Krzysztof Bielecki, Czechoslovak foreign minister Jifi 
Dienstbier, Hungarian foreign minister Géza Je- 
szenszky, and other Central European foreign policy 
officials.2° 

The Western response to such arguments was re- 
markably prompt and positive. NATO’s first “post— 
Warsaw Pact’ position was submitted by Secretary 


*4Text in NATO Review, No. 2, April 1991, pp. 31-35. 
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General Manfred Woerner at the Prague Conference on 
the Future of European Security on April 25, 1991.°° He 
stressed the need to define “a new modern and com- 
prehensive concept of security,” and spoke of the ‘‘so- 
cietal, economic, and mental underpinnings” without 
which security could become a hollow concept. As 
Woerner put it, “because of its geostrategic location, its 
sheer size, its military might, and its world power aspir- 
ations,” the USSR continues to play a major role in 
shaping security outcomes in Europe. In view of this 
fact, Eastern Europe should be neither “neutral, nor... 
a buffer zone” and, as a substitute for formal security 
guarantees, ‘of which non-members do not partake,” 
he offered a “multiple and intensive web of relations 
that do not exclude the Soviet Union.” All this put the 
burden of ensuring national and Central European se- 
Curity where it had been in the first place—on the shoul- 
ders of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 

As Woerner suggested (and Havel and others 
agree), the Triangle’s security needs might be met to a 
certain extent through bilateral intra-regional security 
treaties and participation in the CSCE; membership in 
organizations such as the Hexagonale Group and the 
Council of Europe; and associate membership status in 
the EC, WEU, and the like. However, these are but “trip 
wires” rather than the ‘real thing.” 

The real thing is participation ina NATO that secures 
the continued presence of US troops in Europe. The 
Baker-Genscher statement of May 10, 1991, goes a 
long way to address this issue.” In it, Central European 
policy-makers found references to “NATO as the prin- 
cipal venue,” “NATO as guarantor of stability,” and, 
even more important, “NATO as agent of change.” The 
assignment of an activist role to NATO as a direct facili- 
tator of European integration and a guardian of the new 
postcommunist status quo was, from the new democra- 
cies’ viewpoint, a major step in the right direction. 

The North Atlantic Council Statement of June 7, 
1991—"Partnership with the Countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe’’—also came very close, but not close 


5"About Polish Security. Interview with Prime Minister Jan Krzysztof 
Bielecki,” Polska Zbrojna (Warsaw), Aug. 30—Sept. 1, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Sept. 4, 1991, pp. 19-21; “Ten Principles Regarding the Future 
of Europe as Agreed in Prague by Federal Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
CSFR Jifi Dienstbier and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the FRG 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher,” Prague, Federal Ministry of Foreign Affairs, The 
Czech and Slovak Federal Republic, Apr. 11, 1991; and Géza Jeszenszky, 
“Security in the New Central Europe,” address delivered at the Bologna 
Center, The Johns Hopkins University, May 17, 1991, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Republic of Hungary, Current Policy (Budapest), No. 23, 1991. 

?6FBIS-EEU, Apr. 29, 1991, pp. 1-2. 

27"Statement by Secretary of State James A. Baker, III, and Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher, May 10, 1991,” US Department of State, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary/Spokesman, May 10, 1991. 


enough, to what the peoples and the leaders of Central 
Europe wanted to hear.*® The statement declared: 
“Our security is inseparably linked to that of all states in 
Europe,” and added that“... our security can best be 
safeguarded through the further development of a net- 
work of interlocking institutions and relationships, con- 
stituting a comprehensive architecture in which the Allli- 
ance, the process of integration, and the CSCE are the 
key elements.” 

An option, albeit less advantageous than joining 
NATO, is for each of the Triangle countries to develop a 
network of bilateral treaties with major European pow- 
ers. Yet another, admittedly ancillary, option for bolster- 
ing Central Europe's security could be the develop- 
ment of relationships between the Triangle countries 
and those states of the Western community that might 
have an interest in privileged access to them or want a 
direct voice in ensuring certain politico-economic poli- 
cies in Central Europe. Germany, Italy, or the Benelux 
states might be the most likely candidates in this re- 
gard. Finally, recent efforts by the trilateral states to es- 
tablish treaty links with the Russian republic, Ukraine, 
the Baltic states, and Belorussia are ingenious, and 
perhaps even elegant, forms of rearguard action to at- 
tenuate the impact of the only remaining military threat 
to the security of Central Europe, that is, the threat pre- 
sented by Gorbachev's Soviet Union. 

However, despite these measures, as they see it in 
Warsaw, Prague, and Budapest, at the end of the day of 
conferences, consultations, declarations, banquet 
speeches, and photo opportunities with world leaders, 
NATO is still the only credible deterrent to the Soviet 
Army and the next group of putsch-makers behind it. 


The East-West Dimension 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary are, and have 
been for the last 1,000 years, European states. Their 
European identity imparts certain advantages to the 
Triangle in its collective and individual dealings with the 
rest of the (West) European community. Some of these 
advantages, as will be shown below, are derived from 
historic traditions, while others are the result of events 
of the last 35 years. The years 1956, 1968, and 1980-81 
are not only road-markers but powerful symbols of the 
commitment of these three Central European peoples 
to the core values of European civilization. The thus-far 
peaceful and successful transitions from dictatorship 
to democracy that have taken place in these three 


8Text in NATO Review, No. 3, June 1991, pp. 28-29. 
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states also have served as evidence of Central Eu- 
rope’s willingness and ability to live up to European 
norms and expectations. For these reasons, the three 
states are natural partners of the rest of the (West) Euro- 
pean community. 

Western recognition of the Central European com- 
mitment to European norms has taken many forms over 
the years. As indicated above, the most relevant has 
been the Western tendency, since the July 1989 meet- 
ing of the G-7 in Paris, to view the three states as a unit 
—one that is “destined to succeed.” US consent to the 
participation of these three states in the Gulf alliance 
(and the rejection of others from Eastern Europe) is the 
most recent piece of evidence that Central Europe oc- 
cupies a distinct position in the strategic thinking of the 
Western alliance. The Baker-Genscher statement, 
which used the formulation “Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope,’ also suggests that distinctions are being drawn 
between Central Europe and other postcommunist 
states of Eastern Europe. 

But when thinking about the possible configurations 
of relations between Western and Central Europe, one 
must be mindful of certain facts in the relations between 
sovereign states: 


e all state actors are inherently unequal to one anoth- 
er with respect to size, geographic location, popula- 
tion, economic development, military capabilities, and 
other attributes of national power; 

e Poland and Czechoslovakia, for historical, geo- 
strategic, and economic reasons, seem to have greater 
access to, and possibly influence over, their potential 
Western partners than does Hungary; 

e there is a built-in competitive relationship for ac- 
cess to and influence over Western partners among the 
three states of Central Europe; 

e because the national interests of the three states 
are not identical, the principal challenge to the Triangle 
countries is to transform their relationship from a com- 
petitive to a cooperative one. 


The advantages that may be gained through unilater- 
al actions with the West vastly outnumber the advan- 
tages that may be gained through triangular coopera- 
tion. Therefore, if the trilateral alliance is to survive, the 
member-states must make strenuous efforts to act as a 
unit for the joint promotion of their shared interests. 

Although there are numerous institutions that provide 
the opportunity to promote these shared interests—the 
UN and its functional agencies, NATO, the CSCE, the 
Council of Europe, the WEU, and the innumerable 
working groups, task forces, and committees spawned 
by these organizations—they constitute an institutional 


environment of awesome complexity. This environment 
is also an obstacle to the coordinated articulation of 
shared interests. 

The Visegrad declaration offers brave and hopeful 
language about the simultaneous enhancement of na- 
tional identity (read: interests) and the pursuit of shared 
objectives. However, in political terms, any Polish, 
Czechoslovak, or Hungarian government that suc- 
ceeds in “being the first to join the European Communi- 
ty” will enhance its popular approval and greatly 
strengthen its chances for re-election. Therefore, to im- 
prove their chances in the race to “join Europe,” the 
three states have each engaged in frenzied efforts to 
build such wording into their bilateral treaties with 
Western partners that would somehow commit the lat- 
ter to support Poland’s, Czechoslovakia’s, or Hun- 
gary’s wishes to come closer to, and/or eventually be- 
come a full member of, the EC and NATO. Moreover, 
until recently, one might have surmised that Poland's, 
Czechoslovakia’s, or Hungary’s negotiations with the 
EC were not coordinated as to language and operative 
details. But following France’s September 1991 veto of 
EC associate membership for the Triangle, all three 
states are wiser for the experience. On the eve of Presi- 
dent Watesa’s official visit to Czechoslovakia, a Czech 
journalist asked him: 


When leading Western politicians speak directly and 
forget about being polite, it seems that Poland, the 
CSFR, and Hungary are regarded—from an econom- 
ic view as European Community partners and rivals 
—as second- or third-class countries. That is, in the 
opinion of these politicians, it would be more pur- 
posetul if the troika attempted some kind of second- 
league integration and tried to find out what they can 
do and only then—figuratively speaking—run out 
onto the first league European integration sports field. 
What is your view? 


Watesa answered: 


Each of us very much desires to link up with Western 
Europe. A really serious question arises here: Should 
each of us try to catch up with the more developed 
part of Europe on his own or should we strive to make 
the most rational use possible of the comparable po- 
tential of comparable economies for better coopera- 
tion among the CSFR, Poland, and Hungary, and 
then, on this basis, attempt a more effective ap- 
proach toward an integrated Western Europe? On 
more than one occasion, experience has taught us 
the extent to which we are mutually dependent on 
each other. | think we can simultaneously continue in 
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the reforms and transformations oriented toward 
where the West now is and, at the same time, utilize 
our existing possibilities... . This would be perhaps 
perceived in the way you mentioned in your question: 
Training hard in the second league and then break- 
ing through to meet the very best competition.*° 


Watesa is absolutely right. But the blunt truth about 
human nature and national interests is that each Tri- 
angle member has a certain incentive to try to reach Eu- 
rope on its own rather than cooperate with its partners. 


The Regional Dimension 


Regional integration as a means to overcome tradi- 
tional national rivalries among neighbors has been a 
basic ideological building block in the architecture of 
postwar European unity. A “Europe of regions” is to 
ensure the stability of a “Europe without borders.” The 
principles of a “Europe of regions” and a “Europe with- 
out borders” have been embraced by the Triangle 
countries, especially Hungary, which seeks to preserve 
and strengthen ties with the 3 million ethnic Hungarians 
living in Slovakia, Romania, and Vojvodina. 

Regional integration allows the Triangle to acquire 
habits of cooperation and to become well versed in the 
use of mechanisms for resolving conflicts through ne- 
gotiations. The Visegrad declaration tries to make a 
case that Central Europe's regional integration pro- 
vides the experience necessary for the entry of the 
three states into an already integrated EC. Participants 
of the Visegrad summit agreed to consult and actively 
cooperate with one another in the following areas: 


e developing security policies and relations with all- 
European institutions; 

e developing contacts among citizens, governmen- 
tal institutions, and religious and social organizations; 

e promoting free movement of capital and labor, 
market-based (and private-sector) Cooperation, and 
foreign investment; 

e developing a regional transportation infrastruc- 
ture, and energy and telecommunications systems; 

e cooperating in the ecological sphere; 

e promoting cultural exchanges and _ information 
flows; 

e protecting human rights, particularly those of eth- 
nic minorities; 

e developing contacts between local governments 
and sub-regions.°° 


Between the Visegrad summit and the Moscow 


coup, the Triangle held numerous meetings to imple- 
ment this agenda: 


e several consultative meetings at the ministerial, 
deputy ministerial, and working levels on security mat- 
ters to develop coordinated positions on NATO, the 
basic treaties with the Soviet Union, regional military 
planning and communication, and the Yugoslav 
Crisis; 

e several consultative meetings, at the deputy minis- 
terial and expert levels, to develop a coordinated strat- 
egy on integration with the EC and to develop joint posi- 
tions in the Council of Europe, the Hexagonale Group, 
and other international organizations: 

e exploratory meetings of banking and foreign trade 
officials; 

e planning meetings of regional transportation and 
telecommunications experts: 

e several meetings of the trilateral Council of Ambas- 
sadors to coordinate ongoing projects; 

e several unannounced meetings and workshops on 
topics ranging from foreign intelligence to projects 
on subregional, “micro-regional,”’ and general cross- 
border cooperation; 

e a three-day trilateral conference, held on June 
28-30, 1991, in Krakow, on the status of political, secu- 
rity, economic, and cultural cooperation among the 
three countries.°! 


From conversations | had this year with foreign affairs 
experts in Warsaw, Prague, Bratislava, and Budapest, 
it appears that there are several spheres in which co- 
operation will likely yield quick results: 


e transportation, highway infrastructure, and tele- 
communications; 

e subregional and microregional projects; 

e enterprise-to-enterprise contacts; 

e private tourism and retail trade; 

e cultural, educational, and youth-exchange proj- 
ects; 

e bilateral foundations to promote cultural, historical, 
and scientific collaboration. 


Freedom Is Our Bedrock and the Economy Is Our Mainstay. Interview 
with President Lech Watesa,” Mlada Fronta Dnes (Prague), Sept. 13, 1991 
trans. in FBIS-EEU, Sept. 17, 1991, pp. 25-27. 

°See “Declaration on the Cooperation of the Republic of Hungary, the 
Czech and Slovak Federal Republic, and the Republic of Poland on the Road 
to European Integration,” loc. cit. 

3'™Central European Cooperation: Challenges and Opportunities,” 
conference organized by the Jagiellonian Foundation, the “Poland in Europe” 
Foundation, and Editions Spotkania, held on June 28-30, 1991, in Krakow 
(resolutions of the political and security working groups) 
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(standing, left) and Polish President Lech Watesa (standing, center) exchange agreements while Hungarian 


Prime Minister Jozsef Antall (seated, right) looks on. 


The Moscow coup was the first major test of the Vise- 
grad alliance. Warsaw, Prague, and Budapest had to 
make a choice whether to remain silent and await the 
eventual outcome, or to take a joint public stance on the 
potentially terrifying implications of a conservative 
takeover in the USSR.°° Much to its credit, the Triangle 
chose the latter. On August 20, a deputy ministerial and 
expert-level emergency meeting was held in Warsaw. 
The decisions were prompt and firm. A summit meeting 
was to be convened the following day (when it became 
apparent that the coup was collapsing, the summit was 
postponed until October); a deputy ministerial Stand- 
ing Committee was established to coordinate trilateral 
affairs, especially security policies; and a working 
group on migration was set upto address the prospect 
of a large-scale influx of refugees from the USSR. The 
meeting also agreed on the principal points of letters 
that Watesa, Havel, and Antall were to send to the EC 
and other Western leaders. Since then, additional steps 
have been taken to widen and deepen trilateral co- 
operation. For example, according to Lubos Do- 
brovsky, the Czechoslovak minister of defense, the Tri- 
angle will coordinate all military activities, including 


32See “Attempted Coup in the USSR: East European Reactions,” Report 
on Eastern Europe, Aug. 30, 1991, pp. 1-18. 


—Gamma Liaison. 


modernizing the military equipment of the Czechoslo- 
vak, Polish, and Hungarian militaries.°9 

The second summit of leaders from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary was held in Krakow to assess 
the results of trilateral cooperation to date and to chart 
the Triangle’s future course. This meeting yielded two 
documents: the ‘Krakow Summit Statement of the For- 
eign Ministers on Links with the North Atlantic Alliance” 
and the “Krakow Declaration.”3* 

The KrakOw summit foreign ministerial statement 
was, for all intents and purposes, a response to the joint 
statement issued by US Secretary of State Baker and 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs Genscher on Octo- 
ber 2, 1991. The joint statement spoke of the need “‘to 
develop NATO’s new institutional relationship” with the 
“new democracies of Central and Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union” through the development of a “new li- 
aison relationship” between NATO members and for- 
mer members of the Warsaw Pact within the framework 
of something called the “North Atlantic Cooperation 


$3"Strengthening Defense Capabilities. Interview with Defense Minister 
Lubos Dobrovsky,” Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), Sept. 9, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Sept. 16, 1991, pp. 12-13. 

“The following is based on the Hungarian text of these documents that 
was made available to me on October 7, 1991, through the courtesy of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Republic on Hungary. 
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Council."°° Apart from the perceived slight of being 
lumped together as “new democracies” with the Bal- 
kans and the Soviet Union, the Krakow summit partici- 
pants took exception to the kind of security guarantees 
that the Baker-Genscher statement of October offered 
to Central Europe. Rather than “diplomatic liaison” be- 
tween Central Europe and NATO, the statement said 
that“... itis necessary . . . that our countries’ links to 
NATO be elevated to a qualitatively higher level. There 
is no place in Europe for different kinds and types of 
security—it should be the same for everyone.” The 
statement recommended the establishment of a “‘direct 
role” for the Triangle in NATO activities. 

Of the eight main points of the “Krakow Declaration,” 
three dealt with East-West relations and security is- 
sues, one with Yugoslavia, and the remainder with new 
initiatives for trilateral cooperation. Concerning Yugo- 
Slavia, it resorted to fairly blunt language to register the 
Triangle’s dismay with Belgrade’s role in the Yugoslav 
civil war. The prescribed solution— ‘national self-deter- 
mination, including independent statehood, full protec- 
tion of minority rights, and the inviolability of the repub- 
lics’ (pre—civil war) boundaries’—was quite explicit. 
And so was the offer of the three states to provide per- 
sonnel to staff a multinational peacekeeping force in 
Yugoslavia. The declaration also offered the Triangle’s 
participation in future G-24 programs to assist the So- 
viet Union—either through the so-called ‘Dienstbier 
plan” of sending food supplies paid for by the West, or 
through technical assistance to help spur economic 
decentralization and marketization in the USSR. 

The declaration approved the projects on economic, 
infrastructural, cultural, and scientific cooperation enu- 
merated above. It also added several new initiatives to 
the alliance’s agenda: the assembly of a “financial 
working group” and an “energy policy working group”; 
arrangements to promote trade and protect invest- 
ments; and the development of joint ventures in com- 
mercial banking. Although the declaration stopped 
short of proposing the institutionalization of the existing 
clusters of joint undertakings, the phrase ‘further de- 
velopment and perfection of existing economic and po- 
litical cooperation” left the door open for this possibility. 


Conclusion 


When reflecting on the record of the Triangle, one 
must call attention to its improvised and inherently de- 
fensive nature. The participants’ shared objective has 
been survival amidst the rubble of a defunct empire. 
The most successful aspect of the trilateral relationship 
has been in the area of shared threat perceptions with 


reference to: (1) the continuing military threat posed by 
Moscow; (2) instability and chaos in the East that have 
led to a breakdown in trade and could lead to mass mi- 
gration, environmental disasters, etc.; (3) the possible 
spillover into the Triangle countries of domestic insta- 
bility in the USSR, Yugoslavia, and Romania. 

Originally, the Triangle’s primary motivation for co- 
operating in the dismantling of the Warsaw Pact and 
CEMA, and in arriving at a common negotiating posi- 
tion on their respective basic treaties with the USSR 
was to avoid the Finlandization of the three states and to 
avoid remaining satellites of Moscow. Yet, the Triangle 
is not only about what its members want to avoid (de- 
pendence on Moscow) but also about what they want to 
promote. They have fully embraced and aggressively 
institutionalized—even at the risk of domestic instabili- 
ty—the values and ideals of liberal democracy. 

As stated above, the East-West dimension of the tri- 
lateral relationship is inherently and unavoidably com- 
petitive. It is axiomatic that the ability of the three states 
to observe European norms will be quite different. An- 
other complicating factor is that both individual West- 
ern states and Western multilateral institutions such as 
the EC and NATO will rate Central Europe's efforts in 
creating Rechtstaats and market economies not ac- 
cording to objective criteria but according to subjective 
judgments. As suggested above, the competition 
among the three states to be the first to enter Europe is 
held in check by the Western political community's in- 
Clination to treat the new democracies of Central Eu- 
rope as aunit. This assumption may be convenient, but 
itis fallacious because it overlooks and tolerates under- 
performance in the legal-institutional and the economic 
policy fields by one or more of the partners. It is also axi- 
omatic that bilateral ties are much easier to establish 
and manage than a multilateral relationship. As collec- 
tive entities, both the West and the Central European 
states, often through such vehicles as “Joint Declara- 
tions” and “Krakow Declarations,” seek to influence 
and manipulate each other’s political and economic 
behavior while leaving ample room for bilateral chica- 
nery. These considerations suggest that competition 
will continue to characterize the trilateral relationship. 
Indeed, as the time of entry for one or two of the states 
into the EC draws nearer, the trilateral consensus might 
collapse, and what was once “competition” among the 
states of Central Europe might become a barroom 
brawl. 


$5" Joint Statement by Secretary of State James Baker and Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Federal Republic of Germany,” 
US Department of State, Office of the Assistant Secretary/Spokesman, 
Oct. 2, 1991. 
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Whereas the cooperative and competitive dimen- 
sions of the trilateral relationship are likely to remain in 
place, the coexistence of the three states might devel- 
op either toward greater cooperation or toward greater 
competition. To be sure, when one considers the princi- 
pals’ political and diplomatic inexperience, one has to 
acknowledge that a great deal of progress has been 
made in the seven months between Visegrad and Kra- 
kow. Still, it must be kept in mind that the architecture of 
coexistence rests on three structurally interdependent 
pillars—military security, political stability, and eco- 
nomic prosperity. The resiliency of the military and eco- 
nomic “pillars” is derived largely from the three part- 
ners’ common fear of the USSR and from their bilateral 
and multilateral interaction with the Western communi- 
ty. The strength of the ‘third pillar” will depend on the 
three states’ ability to establish links among their eco- 
nomic policies (trade, banking, and finance); business 
activities (industry, agriculture, and commerce); and 


cultural, educational, scientific, and communications 
institutions and programs. 

The realization of these objectives is not merely de- 
sirable; it is the essential condition for future harmoni- 
ous cooperation among Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. It is also the element of the trilateral relation- 
ship today that is the most vulnerable to false starts, 
mixed signals, and accidental breakdowns. Unless 
pursued vigorously, inaction on the agenda of substan- 
tive regional cooperation could bring down the Vise- 
grad alliance. At present, the latter is kept together as 
much by the Soviet threat and by President George 
Bush’s supportive telephone calls in stressful moments 
as by the smiles and political will of Vaclav Havel, Lech 
Walesa, and Jozsef Antall. These are necessary, but 
not sufficient, conditions for the survival of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary as free and sovereign 
states in the dangerous Europe of the 1990's. 
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ANTI-SOVIETISM is faddish these 
days. This profoundly negative 
evaluation of historical experience 
is hardly surprising given the well- 
documented economic turmoil and 
the painful process of political re- 
form in the Soviet Union.' This neg- 
ative evaluation is, however, gross- 
ly overstated. 
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The virulent anti-Sovietism of 
Western observers draws suste- 
nance from a wildly radical and 
poorly considered rejection of the 
totality of the Soviet experiment on 
the part of observers within the So- 
viet Union. Such thinkers as the 
economist Vasiliy Selyunin, the phi- 
losopher Aleksandr Tsipko, and the 
film director Stanislav Govorukhin 
have outdone each other in denying 
the validity of any part of the Soviet 
past. Reinforcement of this trend 
comes from the recent publication 
of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn's works 
in the Soviet Union, as well as from 
the translation and publication of 
such examples of Western cold-war 
historiography as Robert Con- 
quest’'s The Great Terror and Rich- 
ard Pipes’s The Russian Revolution. 
Like waves in harmonic resonance, 
the condemnatory currents from 
within and outside of the Soviet 
Union are giving rise to ever higher 
peaks of anti-Sovietism.* As a re- 
Sult, there is enormous pressure on 
Soviet studies, broadly conceived, 
to participate in this baby-with- 
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ZENOVIA A. SOCHOR. 
Revolution and Culture: The 
Bogdanov-Lenin Controversy. 
Ithaca, NY, Cornell University 
Press, 1988. 


the-bath-water discarding of Soviet 
history.? 

The practice of denying a signifi- 
cant component of their national life 
experience is itself an important 
part of the Russians’ past, but itis a 
part which they very much need to 
transcend, and it is certainly not one 
in which the West needs to partici- 
pate. On the contrary, the Russians, 
and other Soviet peoples to equal or 


'This article was essentially completed 
before the dramatic events of mid-August 1991, 
and no attempt has been made to integrate 
those immediate events into this analysis. The 
arguments of this essay address general 
problems of what might be labeled “perestroyka 
society.” However, it does seem that the 
attempted coup and its aftermath throw into even 
greater highlight the issues discussed here. 

*For a more detailed discussion of these 
currents within the general Soviet intellectual 
community and within the community of 
historians in particular, see Mark von Hagen's as- 
yet-unpublished paper, “The Stalin Debate 
and the Reformulation of the Soviet Past.” 

“This sounds overly critical. It is not as if 
Western Soviet studies has not produced an 
impressive corpus of analysis. There are, 
however, conceptual limits within any intellectual 
system, and, furthermore, this particular 
framework has nearly outlived its usefulness. 
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greater degrees,’ have a pressing 
need to incorporate the shadows 
and light of all aspects of their his- 
tories in a single general composi- 
tion acceptable to the national eye. 

Western Russian/Soviet studies 
—as acorporate body interested in 
and affected by, but not directly im- 
mersed in, the current trauma— 
could assist in this constructive 
task. Through an interdisciplinary 
“intellectual Marshall Plan,” we 
stand to gain a great deal ourselves 
by way of enormously enriched 
theoretical perspectives and inter- 
pretive approaches for our own dis- 
ciplines. By helping the peoples of 
the former Soviet Union gain an his- 
torically grounded, critically con- 
structive perspective on their own 
past, we will profit from the insights 
and interpretive frameworks gener- 
ated by a solidly based native Sovi- 
et studies community. At the same 


‘In this article, | will discuss a pattern of 
historical rejectionism specific to the Russian past. 
Nevertheless, the strictures against the 
repudiation of the past discussed here apply with 
the same force to the non-Russian nations. On 
the one hand, the non-Russian Soviet ethnic 
groups run the risk of historical demonology, 
explaining all problems as the result of 
Russian/Soviet rule and leading to a distorted 
historical reductionism. On the other hand and ina 
more complicated way, rejection of the Soviet 
era can prove detrimental to a comprehensive 
understanding of a nation’s history. In the case 
of the Georgians, for example, a complete denial 
of the Soviet era would entail erasing what was 
arguably the single most important period for the 
formation of modern Georgian nationalism. 
Ronald Grigor Suny convincingly argues that “by 
the early twentieth century, Georgians were a 
self-conscious nationality with an articulate 
political leadership, the Mensheviks, who 
briefly held power in an independent state. But 
remarkably, and against the original 
expectations of many observers, the most. 
complete consolidation of the Georgians as a 
nation came in the first seven decades of Soviet 
power. Although the thrust of Marxism had 
seemed opposed to the creation of a coherent and 
separate Georgian nation, the actual evolution 
of Soviet Georgia resulted in the emergence of a 
compact and conscious nation prepared to act 
in its own interests either on its own or in concert 
with its current government” (my emphasis). 

The Making of the Georgian Nation, Bloomington, 
IN, Indiana University Press, 1988, p. 318. 


time, the depoliticization of Western 
Soviet studies will free us from some 
of the constraints of our own Left- 
Right debate and allow us to pursue 
interesting new questions. 

It was often the case in Russian 
history, however, that promising po- 
tentialities went undeveloped be- 
cause the social base supporting 
them was too narrow. Therefore, it 
will not be enough to foster a nu- 
anced view of the past only among 
the more highly educated strata of 
the population. There is still a very 
real possibility of the re-emergence 
of the phenomenon of two Russias 
—the Russia of the more educated 
and intellectually developed groups 
and the Russia of the common peo- 
ple. If all efforts at developing a bal- 
anced historical vision center solely 
on the educated elite, the common 
people will be left with an anti- 
historical, politically authoritarian 
tradition. It will hardly be surprising, 
then, if, excluded and ignored, they 
support the kind of authoritarian, 
anti-intellectual policies charac- 
teristic of much of the Soviet 
period. 

Relying, however, on the central 
themes of the three books under re- 
view here—Richard Stites’s stress 
on the need for positive utopias in 
Revolutionary Dreams: Utopian Vi- 
sions and Experimental Life in the 
Russian Revolution, the social divi- 
sions in late imperial Russia that 
Marshall Shatz elucidates in Jan 
Wactaw Machajski: A Radical Critic 
of the Russian Intelligentsia and So- 
cialism, and Aleksandr A. Bogda- 
nov’s systemic approach with its 
heavy emphasis on culture, which 
Zenovia Sochor treats in Revolution 
and Culture: The Bogdanov-Lenin 
Controversy—we Can fashion an al- 
ternative way, both more positive 
and more inclusive, of visualizing 
the pasts of the peoples, Russian 
and non-Russian, of the former So- 
viet Union. By pursuing this goal, all 
of those who support and benefit 
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from the current intellectual ferment 
can help to ensure that the “broad 
popular masses” are not excluded 
from this enterprise. Otherwise, one 
of the most important lessons of 
Russian history will have been 
missed, and the whole effort may 
well prove to have been for naught. 


IT is a very good time to be a Rus- 
sian and Soviet specialist. Interest 
in things Soviet has seldom been as 
great, and the public profile of Sov- 
iet analysts, many of whom are fre- 
quent commentators in the media, 
is at an unprecedentedly high level. 
Long gone are the sunset years 
of Leonid Brezhnev and company, 
when there was minimal general in- 
terest and one had almost to justify 
one’s serious intellectual involve- 
ment in the subject. Today, there is 
a fascination among the general 
public with /e monde russe et sovie- 
tique, which has elevated the status 
of the profession. However, this 
heightened stature masks the very 
real, inherent threat that the profes- 
sion will lose its equilibrium in the 
quest for contemporaneity. Defin- 
ing ourselves exclusively in terms of 
immediacy and currency will do 
serious long-term damage to our 
profession.° 

Fortunately, this is not the only 
possibility in the present situation 
for those who have chosen “Soviet- 
ology as a vocation.’ In fact, far 
from it. Many elements are in place 
to make this an era to rival in impor- 
tance the two most significant previ- 
ous phases in the development of 
Western Soviet studies: the postwar 
Grunazeit and the revisionist His- 
torikerstreit of the 1960's. For one 


°In fact, this pressure very likely has a lot to 
do with the extent and strength of the reigning anti- 
Sovietism. 

®See “Scholarly Missions: Sovietology as a 
Vocation,” in Stephen F. Cohen, Rethinking the 
Soviet Experience: Politics and History Since 
1917, New York, Oxford University Press, 1985, 
pp. 3-37. 


thing, despite the dangers of a fo- 
Cus on current events, the field 
does stand to be re-energized by 
the enormous changes now taking 
place in the Soviet Union. Such 
changes will also attract bright new 
minds to the field.’ Another avenue 
to theoretical and interpretive re- 
newal is via access to important 
new sources and databases. Soviet 
archivists and librarians have wel- 
comed the opportunity to work in a 
less constricted and more coopera- 
tive manner with foreign scholars. 
While we still await the appearance 
of significant documentary publica- 
tions from their archival fondy, there 
has been a meaningful opening up 
of new archival troves.® It is to be 
hoped that the g/asnost’ of Glavar- 
kKhiv will develop apace and along 
with it our various disciplines. 
Together with these straws in the 
present-day winds of change, there 
is another incipient development 
with incalculable significance for 
Soviet studies—the emergence of 
Soviet Soviet studies as a legiti- 
mate, respectable enterprise.° It is 
an historical anomaly that generally 
speaking, the most interesting, in- 
sightful, and worthwhile studies of 
the Soviet Union in the fields of 
sociology, anthropology, econom- 
ics, legal studies, political science, 
and so on—and to a certain extent 
in the field of Russian history—have 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————————— 


‘This point should not be overdrawn. One 
has the general impression that the brain drain of 
which Professor Cohen warned in the 
important piece cited above has been stanched 
and even reversed in recent years, perhaps in 
part due to Cohen's very warning. Still, the drama 
of present developments in the Soviet Union 
should reinforce this process of “cadre renewal.” 
®See R. W. Davies, Soviet History in the 
Gorbachev Revolution, Bloomington, IN, Indiana 
University Press, 1989. A number of scholars 
are gaining access to previously inaccessible 
party archives—Alexander Rabinowitch, J. 
Arch Getty, Mark von Hagen, Ziva Galili. Problems 
with archives continue to exist, however: 
documents and even fondy are withheld, and 
archival access remains to a certain extent a 
matter of chance. 
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Originated outside of the Soviet 
Union. To be sure, it is not unknown 
for foreign scholars to pioneer and 
excel in the study of another soci- 
ety. To take a case from Russian 
history, in the second half of the 
19th century and up to 1917, certain 
Russian historians, clearly _re- 
sponding to problems of the day in 
tsarist society, produced a series of 
studies of ancien régime and revo- 
lutionary France, many of which 
were ground-breaking efforts that 
surpassed the investigations of the 
French themselves. But the so- 
called école russe did not dominate 
French historical study. It is not that 
Sovietology as we have known it 
has partially or temporarily fallen 
under the sway of non-Soviets; the 
very field itself is the creation of non- 
Soviets. For too long, the entire inter- 
disciplinary effort has proceeded 
without a healthy Soviet scholarly 
community to challenge and invigo- 
rate its precepts and its interpreta- 
tions.'° Happily, that is changing. 


THESE developments in Soviet 
Studies are not occurring in a politi- 
cal vacuum. They have taken place 
during a time of vigorous popular 
reaction against both the commu- 
nist system and the current situation 
to which that system has given rise. 


°This is already happening in some areas. 
One could cite Andrey Berezkin’s work in 
compiling and disaggregating material on 
recent Soviet elections, undertaking not just voter 
analysis, but also using these materials as a 
source for sociological investigation and 
projection. His data are richer than those of 
Western scholars, and he is at least their equal 
theoretically. See his contribution to Vesna 89: 
Geografiya i anatomiya parlamentskikh vyborov 
(Spring 89: Geography and the Anatomy of 
Parliamentary Elections), Moscow, Progress, 
1990; and the collective effort by A. V. 

Berezkin, et al., “The Geography of the 1989 
Elections of People’s Deputies of the USSR 
(Preliminary Results)," Soviet Geography (Silver 
Spring, MD), October 1989, pp. 607-34. 

'°This is not to say that the Soviet academic 
community has not produced works of enormous 
scholarship and erudition. However, taken as a 
whole, the community is not a healthy and vibrant 
one. 
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This reaction entails a rejection of 
nearly the entire Soviet experi- 
ence.'' Among a broad cross sec- 
tion of the populace, this defense 
mechanism against the “terror of 
history” has taken on the form of a 
temporal version of russkaya che- 
kharda or leap-frog. Jumping over 
the Soviet era, many people look 
back to the tsarist era and to a mon- 
archism dusted off and polished up 
a bit, or at least they partake of 
a certain nostalgia for the old 
regime. '* 

The selective rejection of the past 
is a well-developed Russian tradi- 
tion. In ancient times, Russian 
peasants practiced the slash-and- 
burn method of agriculture: after a 
few years of farming the same piece 
of land to exhaustion, they moved to 
new lands, clearing them by the 
simple expedient of burning off the 
forest and underbrush, thereby fer- 
tilizing the soil with the ash. This ex- 
perience (extending, arguably, 
right up to the present) left an im- 
portant legacy; it engendered in the 
Russian people an extensive and 
expansive approach to problems, 
as Opposed to an intensive, internal 
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"TA ready example of this on the part of the 
government is the current Gorbachevian fashion of 
referring to the Brezhnev era as “the period of 
stagnation” (period zastoya). 

'2In the beginning was the word. An 
instance of popular affirmation of the return to pre- 
Soviet times is the wave of “urban 
renewal’—the renaming of cities—going on at 
present. It is worth noting that the referendum 
to revive the name St. Petersburg carried by a 
narrow majority over both Leningrad and 
Petrograd. Some opposed the renaming because 
of the expense involved; others associated the 
name Leningrad with the heroic wartime defense; 
still others maintained simply enough that 
Leningrad was the name they had grown up with 
and St. Petersburg meant nothing to them. | 
know of no analysis of this vote in terms of social 
class, education, age group, etc. Such an 
investigation might reveal a great deal about the 
social locus of the rejection of the Soviet 
experience. However that may be, the majority of 
the population of the city voted to return to the 
prewar, tsarist name, and it has been so adopted. 
There are many other examples: Tver' (Kalinin) 
and Nizhnyy Novgorod (Gorkiy), to name just a 
couple. 
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one.'? And this is precisely the way 
many Russians go about formulat- 
ing their view of history—bundling 
up a few treasured items, abandon- 
ing their roots, and torching that 
which they do not want in their new 
environment. From time to time, 
they return to the original piece of 
historical ground to try to work it 
again. Equally important, the very 
nature of their history has encour- 
aged this tendency; much of 
it one would rather not have to 
remember. 

This same tendency was also 
quite pronounced both within the 
government and within Alexander 
Herzen’s “other” Russia—the Rus- 
sia of the educated elite. The Rus- 
sian government has both partici- 
pated in and contributed enor- 
mously to this attitude of rejection- 
ism, partly as a result of the callous- 
ness of many of its policies, which 
the general populace passively re- 
pudiates through its approach to 
history, and partly in its abrupt re- 
versals of policy. Rejectionism is 
not only evident in Peter the Great's 
chopping of beards from boyars’ 
faces and smashing of icons, both 
physical and mental. One also re- 
calls the relative abruptness of the 
decision to emancipate the serfs, 
the suddenness of the Stolypin re- 
forms after much official oscillation, 
the thunderbolt of Nicholas’s abdi- 
cation, the New Economic Policy, 
collectivization, and so on. The 
overall result is that one of the en- 
during problems of the Russians’ 
Weltanschauung is their inability to 
reconcile in one synthetic and syn- 


'SBasing his ideas on the work of his 
teacher, S. M. Solov'yev, V. O. Klyuchevskiy 
emphasized the migratory nature of the 
Russian people. This propensity has not ended. In 
recent years, there has been a noticeable 
migration of Russians from non-Russian ethno- 
territories back to the heartland. See Lee 
Schwartz, “USSR Nationality Redistribution by 
Republic, 1979-1989,” Soviet Geography, 
April 1991, p. 211. 


ergistic whole the entire spectrum 
of their historical experience. 

When members of the intelligen- 
tsia attempted to resolve the com- 
plicated issue of the Russian past, 
they too placed a negative valua- 
tion on whole stretches of their his- 
tory. In the Solov’yevian historical 
tradition, '* Russian history could be 
said to have begun only with Peter, 
that is, roughly in 1700. The Slavo- 
philes in a sense offered the photo- 
graphic negative of this picture, ar- 
guing that Peter and his fledglings 
created a deracinated, ahistorical 
monstrosity that violated the histori- 
cally developed (yet, somehow, 
ahistorically created) Russian char- 
acter. For them, history ended with 
Peter the Great. 

Herzen’s creative contribution to 


'4The dominant view among the elite in 
Russia from at least the time of his death was that 
Peter the Great (1682-1725) created the 
modern Russian state and led the nation onto the 
stage of history by bringing it forcefully and 
inextricably into the European political order. This 
idea received further support from the 
powerful Hegelian intellectual currents swirling 
through Russia in the first half of the 19th 
century. Sergey Mikhailovich Solov’yey, in 
Nicholas Riasanovsky’s considered opinion, 
“probably the greatest Russian historian of all 
time,” was strongly influenced by these 
currents. See The [mage of Peter the Great in 
Russian History and Thought, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1985, p. 154. Still, as 
Riasanovsky makes clear, Solov’yev assessed 
Peter from a very mature historical perspective, 
reducing the sense that under Peter's tutelage 
Russia was led from “nonbeing to being.” Ibid., 
p. 165. It is difficult to argue that Solov'yev 
treated pre-Petrine history ahistorically, since 13 
volumes of his 29-volume History of Russia 
from Most Ancient Times deal with Russia to the 
time of Peter. Solov’yev did, however, consider 
Peter a genius and world-historical figure who led 
the people into the battle of Poltava, out of 
which ‘‘there was born for Europe, for the common 
European life, a new great people; and not 
only one people: in the thunder of that battle, there 
was born an entire new race, the Slavic race, 
which had found for itself a worthy representative, 
with the aid of which it could rise to a mighty 
and glorious historical life. Anew epoch dawned in 
European history.” Publichnyye chteniya o 
Petre Velikom (Public Lectures on Peter the Great), 
Moscow, 1872, cited in ibid., p. 73. Many 
Russians missed Solov'yev’s nuance and 
continued to view Russian history as beginning 
with Peter. 
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Russian social thought was to meld 
the Western, Enlightenment-based 
ideal of socialism with the Russian 
folk “socialism” of the commune. In 
practice, then, he—and the popu- 
lists who built on this idea—accept- 
ed the Western intellectual legacy 
of Peter and rejected all the rest “in 
the name of the people.” 

The Russian Marxists, of course, 
worked for the final eradication of 
the Russian pasts, both “feudal” 
and “bourgeois, and the anar- 
chists—representatives of one of 
the most important currents with- 
in Russian social and_ political 
thought—repudiated almost all his- 
torically developed political struc- 
tures and practices. The incom- 
plete incorporation of the Russians’ 
historical experience did not allow 
them a Nietzschean escape from 
the dead weight of a useless lega- 
cy,'° but rather left them with only 
partial solutions to enormously 
complex problems. 


IN order to move forward and to 
deal in a truly effective manner with 
the challenges facing the country, 
the Soviet people must encompass 
the past, not exclude it, as the cur- 
rent “totalitarian” anti-Sovietism 
would have it do.'® No long-term 


'SNietszche contended that an “excessive” 
concentration on the past inhibited human 
behavior. Concerned as he was with the free 
creative assertion of the individual existential 
agent, his approach was essentially 
ahistorical. Leaving aside the difficulties of this 
position, | find little that is free and self-defining 
in the Russian approaches discussed here. | do 
find an inadequate resolution of outstanding 
problems and issues. See Friedrich Nietszche, 
The Use and Abuse of History, New York, 

Liberal Arts Press, 1949. 

'6There are, of course, countercurrents in 
Russia. New historical journals are being planned 
and launched, documents published, and so 
on. In this way, the “blank spots” of the Soviet past 
are being filled in. Nor is this the exclusive 
territory of professional historians or even of the 
more educated strata. People whose family 
members perished or disappeared in the terror, 
united in the various Memorial organizations or 
acting on their own, are trying to uncover the truth 


resolution of this problem will 
emerge as long as the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917 is written off sim- 
ply as an aberrant historical erup- 
tion and the Soviet era as an histori- 
Cal interruption. In point of fact, not 
only the period from 1917 to the 
present is being erased from histori- 
cal memory, but the years 1914 to 
1917 are also being omitted. Thus, 
the nostalgia for the old regime is of 
an antebellum variety.'” This is im- 
portant, not for the purposes of 
casting blame, but for establishing 
historical balance. With the issue of 
the tsarist government's entry into 
World War | eliminated from consid- 
eration, it is possible to cast too rosy 
a light on the prewar years and to 
see the Civil War as merely blood- 
thirsty and inhuman. In fact, the hor- 
ror—both White and Red—of the 
Civil War grew directly out of the or- 
ganized insanity of World War |.'8 
Systems theory offers one set of 
analytical tools for the reconceptu- 
alization of late imperial history and 
Soviet history together as a series of 
efforts to rebalance an out-of-kilter 
mechanism. This theory conceives 
of a system as “a complex of in- 
terdependencies between parts, 
components, and processes that 
involves discernible regularities of 


about their relatives. This is an extraordinarily 
painful—and necessary—experience. The past 
cannot be denied. For the time being, 

however, each new finding will be like an exposé, 
further reinforcing the tendency to reject the 
entire Soviet experience. 

"For warnings about possible “blank spots” 
in the historical memories of some East European 
peoples, see Jerzy Jedlicki, “The Revolutions 
of 1989: The Unbearable Burden of History,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
July-August 1990, pp. 39-34, and the 
commentary by Roman Szporluk, ‘The Burden 
of History—Made Lighter by Geography?” ibid., 
pp. 45-48. 

'8On the connection of the prewar political 
system, the Great Power status of Russia, and the 
decision to go to war, see Geoffrey Hosking, 

The Russian Constitutional Experiment, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 

1973; and Dietrich Geyer, Russian Imperialism, 
Leamington Spa, Berg, 1987. 
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relationship. . . ."'? Change and ad- 
justment are natural realignments of 
a system, which has “a tendency to- 
ward a state of equilibrium, i. e., the 
system tends to maintain itself 
through various processes when- 
ever it is disturbed, either from with- 
in or without its boundaries.”2° 

One real disadvantage of the sys- 
tems approach is that it tends to 
make any system seem “function- 
al’—no matter how inequitable or 
inhumane that system is.°' It is also 
quite easy to fail to discern the true 
nature of internal adjusting mecha- 
nisms by regarding them as a nor- 
mal part of any social system, so 
that the action of the police can be- 
come routinized as mere law en- 
forcement, ignoring elements of the 
forcible maintenance of privileges 
based on gender, class, ethnicity, 
race, religion, or other factors. 

On the other hand, systems 
theory enables one to see all parts 
of the whole in an interconnected 
fashion. That is also, after all, one of 
the enduring strengths of Marxism, 
and it seems in some ways fitting 
and natural that as Zenovia Sochor 
details for us in her study of the Bog- 
danov-Lenin controversy, one of 
the pioneers of systems theory was 
a rogue Russian Marxist, Aleksandr 
A. Bogdanov. Bogdanov was an 
early member of the social demo- 
cratic movement in Russia and a 
close collaborator of Lenin’s in the 
early years of Bolshevism. Bog- 
danov later broke with Lenin, vigor- 
ously contesting certain of the Bol- 


'STalcott Parsons, “Social Systems,” Section 
ll of “Systems Analysis,” in David L. Sills, Ed., 
International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, n. p., The Macmillan Company and the 
Free Press, 1968, Vol. 15, p. 458. 

?°William C. Mitchell, “Political Systems,” 
Section III of “Systems Analysis,” in ibid., 

p. 473. 

*'In Parsons's words, “The cultural (pattern- 
maintenance) system centers on the 
institutionalization of cultural value patterns, 
which, at the general cultural level, may be 
regarded as moral.” Parsons, loc. cit., p. 463. 
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shevik leader's political, ideologi- 
cal, and intellectual positions.2? 
Differences over the nature of the 
base-superstructure linkage served 
as the starting point for the heated 
and prolonged theoretical struggle 
between Bogdanov and Lenin. One 
of the weaker systemic linkages in 
Marxist theory is that which is sup- 
posed to exist between base and 
superstructure. In its Leninist vari- 
ant, this linkage became rather 
crude and automatic. Indeed, many 
of Lenin’s more murderous and vin- 
dictive policies can be seen as at- 
tempts to inflame class hatred with 
the aim of sealing an identification 
of social position and class values. 
By contrast, Bogdanov's ap- 
proach had two interrelated ele- 
ments to recommend it. First, he re- 
duced Marxism’s emphasis on 
conscious exploitation of one class 
by another, shifting the focus to the 
system itself. Second, this shift in fo- 
cus enabled Bogdanov to view the 
lower classes less heroically and 
more realistically and to compre- 
hend the distorting impact that their 
harsh class and social experience 
had had on their perspectives. As a 
result, he understood that the work- 
ing class would not automatically 
embody the humane values ex- 
pected under socialism. Bogdanov 
therefore argued that the social 
democratic movement ought to 
take on a much more rigorous edu- 
Cative mission to offset the negative 
life lessons of poverty and brutality 
to which the lower classes were rou- 
tinely exposed. Unfortunately and 
perhaps ineluctably, this more nu- 
anced and more comprehensive ef- 
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2An impressive body of literature on 
Bogdanov has sprung up in recent years. See 
Sochor, pp. 6-10, for a brief biography and 
discussion of the literature. Her bibliographical 
notes 9, 10, 11, and 18 are especially helpful. 
See also Alexander Vucinich, Social Thought in 
Tsarist Russia: The Quest for a General 
Science of Society, 1861-1917, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1976, esp. Ch. 8. 
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fort was not pursued to much pur- 
pose, losing out to the more im- 
mediately pragmatic and power- 
oriented policies of Lenin. 

We need to take a cue from Bog- 
danov and analyze the current situ- 
ation in the Soviet Union from a sys- 
tems perspective with a strong 
emphasis on culture. We can thus 
envision the upheavals of the first 
years of this century, the war years, 
and the entire Soviet period as a 
prolonged systemic adjustment on 
the part of the Russian socio-politi- 
cal order to the massive socio-eco- 
nomic transformations initiated in 
Europe and affecting the entire 
world in socio-economic, political, 
and military terms. This formulation 
of the problem allows us to tran- 
scend the constricting categories 
of the past. Hence, there is no need 
to demonize either the tsarist elite, 
which failed to steer the country 
through the necessary changes in 
the prewar years, or the Soviet elite, 
whose leadership has of late come 
up so short. Instead, we ought to 
look for the limiting factors that con- 
tributed to their joint downfall. 

While shifting the focus away 
from the elites, we can also move 
away from the view of the noble 
narod. In Bogdanovite terms, we 
can begin to see that however un- 
fortunate—and however much a re- 
sult of factors beyond its con- 
trol—the Soviet populace, as the 
product of an unhealthy social or- 
der, could scarcely have avoided 
some disfiguring scars stemming 
from its experiences. For example, 
violence was one of the distinguish- 
ing features of tsarist society.2? And 
yet, there is no general study of the 
role of violence in that society. Enor- 
mously magnified by the brutalizing 
experience of World War |, this is 
one of the central components of 
the social basis of Stalinism. It re- 
mains unexplored, | suspect, be- 
cause those most likely to do this 
sort of socio-historical study are 


ideologically on the Left, and for 
them this is too much like blaming 
the victim.?4 Furthermore, there is 
probably a reluctance to contribute 
to the reigning anti-Sovietism and 
anti-Russianism in American soci- 
ety.*° Viewing the whole systemi- 
cally, however, and in a durée un 
peu plus longue, frees us to exam- 
ine vital questions outside of any 
planned economy of blame or ex- 
oneration. This approach, com- 
bined with the critical perspectives 
flashing forth from an emerging and 
energized community of native So- 
viet analysts, makes it all the more 
likely that Western, and especially 
American, Sovietologists can break 
free from the intellectually inhibiting 
constraints that | discussed above. 

In this vein, we can answer the 
question “What was the revolution 
about?’° by depicting the painful 
transformation of a poorly educat- 
ed, peasant society dominated by a 
Russian elite into a relatively mod- 


23 convenient place to look for examples of 
the violence routinized in tsarist society, and for 
much more, is Reginald Zelnik’s marvelous 
edition of the autobiography of the “Russian 
Bebel,” Semeon Kanatchikov. See A Radical 
Worker in Tsarist Russia: The Autobiography of 
Semeon Ivanovich Kanatchikov, Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1986. 

24Howard Zinn reminds us that “the lines are 
not always clear... . the victims, themselves 
desperate and tainted with the culture that 
oppresses them, turn on other victims.” On the 
other hand, while we should “try not to 
overlook the cruelties that victims inflict on one 
another as they are,” in his powerful image, 
‘jammed together in the boxcars of the system,” 
we should also remember that “ ‘the cry of the 
poor is not always just, but if you don't listen to it, 
you will never know what justice is’. Howard 
Zinn, A People’s History of the United States, New 
York, Harper Perennial Edition, 1990, p. 10. 

25See the essay-review by Marc Raeff, 
“Consequences of Glasnost’,” Problems of 
Communism, March-April 1990, pp. 105—08, in 
which he criticizes the latest edition of the Marquis 
de Custine'’s Empire of the Czar: A Journey 
Through Eternal Russia, with its distorted view of 
the Russians. That the publication of this 
bilious, tendentious text has been something of a 
cottage industry in American Soviet studies is 
indicative of our national anti-Russian prejudicies. 

26Posed by Sheila Fitzpatrick in The Russian 
Revolution, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1982. 
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ern, urbanized society with multiple 
centers of ethnic consciousness and 
political representation. Hence, al- 
though innumerable problems re- 
main, the Russian and Soviet social 
organization and polity may be ina 
position for the first time in their 
history to create a democratic order 
in which the individual—every indi- 
vidual and not just the socio-politi- 
cal elite and the well-educated—is 
respected. 

As argued above, the systems 
approach considers modern Rus- 
sian/Soviet society to be in a state of 
systemic disequilibrium that is in 
the process of stabilizing. An en- 
during equilibrium requires incor- 
poration of a nation’s historical ex- 
perience, because the past con- 
tains so much that is necessary fora 
successful resolution of present 
problems. For example, people 
throughout the Soviet Union have a 
great need at present for human 
hope and vitality. They can find a 
model for these ideals in the 
thought of the leftist utopians of the 
late imperial period. However, 
these visionaries, who in their own 
day were assailed by the neo-Kant- 
ian intellectuals of the Vekhi move- 
ment,°’ are castigated these days 
as proto-Stalinists.2® Reevaluating 
this aspect of the Russians’ histori- 
cal experience would legitimate the 
rehabilitation of the leftist intelligen- 
tsia, which for all its faults, con- 
tained people of good conscience 


2’The Vekhi movement was named after an 
anthology of articles by a number of prominent, 
like-thinking intellectuals—Nikolay Berdyayev 
and Peter Struve are the most famous—who broke 
with Marxism and the political Left and looked 
for renewal in spiritual values. See Marshall Shatz 
and Judith Zimmerman, Trans. and Eds., 
“Vekhi (Signposts): A Collection of Articles on the 
Russian Intelligentsia," Canadian Slavic 
Papers (Toronto), Summer 1968—Autumn 1971. 
See especially the interesting, but flawed 
and slightly dangerous, work by the social 
philosopher Aleksandr S. Tsipko, /s Stalinism 
Really Dead? trans. from Russian by E. A. Tichina 
and S. V. Nikheev, San Francisco, CA, Harper, 
1990. In fact, Tsipko is a latter-day Vekhist. 


and insight (such as Bogdanov) 
who were attempting to deal with an 
impossible situation. 

Catherine || also criticized the 
utopianism of a ‘leftist intelligent” 
when she dismissed the reform proj- 
ects proposed by the philosophe 
Denis Diderot, saying that he wrote 
on paper while she had to write on 
human flesh. Those ready to ostra- 
cize historically and morally the left- 
ist “utopian” intelligentsia must 
bear in mind that the majority of 
them—hoping to help humanity— 
wrote projects intended for paper, 
not flesh, and that in many in- 
stances a much larger project was 
ultimately written, against their will 
and sometimes on their own flesh. 


IF the leftist intelligentsia and the 
utopians were attacked (and are 
being attacked) by other members 
of the intelligentsia, they were also 
under assault from below, an as- 
Sault thoroughly investigated by 
Marshall Shatz in his book on Jan 
Wactaw Machajski. It is vital to keep 
constantly in mind the legacy of 
class chasms—and of the hatred 
they engendered. This hatred took 
on many forms, one of the starkest 
of which was “Makhayevism.” In the 
summer of 1920, the historian Niko- 
lay lvanovich Kareyev gave a pub- 
lic talk in the countryside ‘‘on the life 
and activity of Marx.” During the 
course of his talk, anote was sent to 
him by a member of the audience 
accusing him of concealing ‘the 
conspiracy by which the whole in- 
telligentsia was with tsarism against 
the narod."*° Consciously or not, 
this was a manifestation of Makha- 
yevism, which understood the ac- 
tivity of the leftist intelligentsia as an 
attempt to use the people to make a 
revolution from which the intelligen- 
tsia itself would benefit. “The re- 
sult,” in Shatz’s words, “was the first 
systematic theory of socialism as 
the ideology not of the proletariat 
but of anew class of aspiring rulers” 
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(p. 42). This social philosophy— 
based as it was on a suspicion of 
the beloruchki (the “white hands”) 
or, as Machajski came to represent 
them, everyone with a diploma— 
also rejected any collaboration or 
cooperation between classes. 

Condemnation of the leftist intelli- 
gentsia from below together with 
the attack on it by the non-leftist in- 
telligentsia (indeed, Vekhi was even 
sardonically characterized as 
“Makhayevism from above” [cited 
in Shatz, p. 143]) typified the lack of 
social cohesion in late tsarist soci- 
ety. Makhayevism was not a major 
intellectual current, but it speaks to 
the enduring problem of the dis- 
tance between those with special- 
ized knowledge and those whose 
needs the knowledge is supposed 
to serve, a problem structurally 
rooted in the modern specialization 
of labor and of knowledge. This po- 
larization contributed enormously 
to the consolidation of Stalinism, in 
which a bureaucratic, ultimately ter- 
roristic, apparatus substituted itself 
for a fragmented society as a social 
basis of the state.°° 

The Soviet experience has gone 
no small distance toward reducing 
those divisions within Soviet soci- 
ety, especially when compared with 
the situation in tsarist Russia, but 
contemporary circumstances threat- 
en to revive them. Thus, another of 
the historical lessons that must be 
borne in mind in the current situa- 
tion is an awareness that Ma- 
khayevism could reemerge if a le- 
gitimate democracy providing for 
the genuine social welfare and a 
popularly oriented educational and 

8Cited by Vasiliy Pavlovich Zolotarev in 
“The Historian Nikolay lvanovich Kareyev and his 
Memoirs Prozhitoye i perezhitoye” in N. |. 
Kareyev, Prozhitoye i perezhitoye (To Experience 
and to Suffer), Leningrad, 1990, p. 29. 

*This is the major interpretive position of 
Moshe Lewin, “The Social Background of 
Stalinism," in Robert C. Tucker, Ed., Stalinism: 


Essays in Historical Interpretation, New York, 
Norton, 1977, pp. 111-36. 
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cultural system are not crafted.?' 
This lesson is particularly important, 
since it is in vogue these days to cite 
the market as the deus ex machina 
that will extricate the Soviet system 
from its current dilemma. Whatever 
else the market does, it will exacer- 
bate social divisions and, if left un- 
checked, could well contribute to a 
neo-Stalinist backlash.°2 


BY reconceptualizing the Soviet era 
as part of a historical continuum 
with the tsarist experience, and 


ce 


$'A valuable and much overlooked book is 
James C. McClelland’s Autocrats and Academics: 
Education, Culture and Society in Tsarist 
Russia, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1979. McClelland demonstrates the distorted, 
top-heavy nature of the tsarist educational system. 
Similar, if less extreme, difficulties trouble the 
contemporary American system, because of the 
university's emphasis on publication and 
research. 

It may be the case in areas such as Central 
Asia, which is not noted for strong traditions of 
democratic government, that democracy will 
not be an essential aspect of a stable new system, 
so long as socio-economic and cultural- 
educational performance conform to the 
expectations of the various peoples. 

2s has been pointed out, “Markets neither 
came into existence spontaneously . . . nor are 
they sustained without the considerable force 
of state coercive and ideological apparatuses; nor 
have they proved capable of resolving major 
social and political dilemmas. . . . Furthermore, 
markets are not neutral in their social and 
economic consequences... .”’ Mark von Hagen, 
“The Stalin Question,” The Nation (New York), 
Mar. 25, 1991, p. 286. See also Karl Polanyi, The 
Great Transformation, New York, Rinehart and 
Co., 1944, p. 140. Contesting the “liberal creed,” 
Polanyi argues that “the free market was 
opened and kept open by an enormous increase 
in continuous, centrally organized, and 
controlled interventionism. . . . the introduction of 
free markets, far from doing away with the 
need for control, regulation, and intervention, 
enormously increased their range.” For his 
part, Eric Wolf demonstrates that the choice of 
entering the capitalist world market ‘was rarely 
free.” Usually, “it was imposed by force, or by 
constraints stemming from market domination 
by powerful participants. Coercion or constraint 
... were of the essence of the process; they 
were not epiphenomena.” Each region entering 
the “circuits of capital” “had to reorganize. . . 
to intensify capital growth, or else fall under the 
wheels of the chariot of progress.” Eric R. Wolf, 
Europe and the People Without History, Berkeley, 
CA, University of California Press, 1982, 

p. 314. 
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viewing them together as a difficult 
path toward resolution of problems 
posed by the past and ultimately 
leading to a more balanced and 
healthy social formation, the peo- 
ples of the former Soviet Union can 
overcome the conceptual sterility of 
the present and gird themselves for 
the still difficult, but realizable, pas- 
sage into the future.°° But the peo- 
ples of the former Soviet Union still 
need a positive vision of the future. 
Utopia—the creative projection into 
the future—has not fared well in the 
Soviet Union, as a result of its identi- 
fication with the anti-human ex- 
cesses that have marred significant 
stretches of Soviet history. Utopia is 
currently, as Richard Stites tells 
us, ‘aterm of bitter derision among 
Soviet dissidents and émigrés,” 
equated with “an outdated and rick- 
ety system that is seen as false, 
hypoeritical, and repressive” (p. 
250). But a complete rejection of 
utopia leaves one with either ‘“reali- 
ty,” however grim and uncomfort- 
ing, or with some idealized version 
of the pre-Soviet past, a sort of con- 
servative utopia. 

The Russian and Soviet historical 
understanding thus requires an 
adaptive self-conception, a new 


38The Russians are not unique in this matter. 
In a somewhat similar way, the French have had to 
work through the monarchist-republican- 
imperial conflict left to them as a legacy of their 
great revolution. In fact, many peoples with 
troubled historical experiences have difficulty 
reconciling all of them in a facile whole. The 
most instructive instance may be the German 
postwar case, but the historiography of the 
Reconstruction era in the American South may 
also lend useful insights. 

To a certain extent every national history is 
a myth. For the United States, that myth is 
generally triumphal and untroubled. Our 
classroom maps show the “Growth of the United 
States’; our movement across the continent is 
expansion, not colonization. This movement is 
somehow natural, organic; its destiny is 
manifest for all to see. There are numerous painful 
socio-economic and political legacies of our 
past in contemporary America, yet the negative 
aspects of our past seem to fit quite 
comfortably beneath the bright beacon of our 
national self-image as Lady Liberty. 


myth, a utopian reconsolidation of 
the past.°* It need not be a white- 
washing of the past. In this vein, one 
thinks of Richard Hofstadter’s The 
American Political Tradition, which, 
even while revealing the less-than- 
positive aspects of important Amer- 
ican political figures (for example, 
John C. Calhoun and Teddy Roose- 
velt), manages to affirm as domi- 
nant a tradition that is moral, hu- 
mane, democratic, and popular. 
Something similar can be done for 
the Russo-Soviet political tradition 
by drawing on such figures as Boris 
Godunov, the Archpriest Avvakum, 
Tsaritsa Sophia and Prince Vasiliy 
Golitsyn, Empress Catherine and 
the Panin brothers, Speranskiy, 
Loris-Melikov, Bogdanov, Aleksan- 
dra Kollontay, Khrushchev, Kosy- 
gin, and Sakharov and Bonner, with 
Konstantin Pobedonostsev in Cal- 
houn’s negative role. This list is 
quickly devised and may seem triv- 
ial; the task itself and the overall 
agenda are not. Utopia must be re- 
furbished in the form of some kind of 
positively critical myth that explains 
the torments of the past as part of 
the experience necessary to reach 
a stable, just social order.°° 

Moshe Lewin has suggested that 
the more forcefully and artificially 
one attempts to speed the course of 
change, the more of the past one re- 
tains.°° Rather than force the Soviet 
experience into some Western Pro- 
crustean bed, the global communi- 
ty of scholars dedicated to the 


35Using Hayden White's conception of 
history and its tasks, we should overturn the 
skepticism of the “ironic” mode in favor of a 
more positive mode of discourse. See Hayden 
White, Metahistory: The Historical Imagination 
in Nineteenth-Century Europe, Baltimore, MD, The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973, p. 433. 
36"'Incidentally, the peculiar factor of haste 
should be underlined and its influence explored. 
... It is worth venturing, quite tentatively, on the 
basis of the Soviet experience, the following 
maxim: The quicker you break and change, 
the more of the old you re-create.” Lewin, loc. cit., 
p. 126. 
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study of those societies that com- 
prised the old Soviet Union could 
extricate from the Soviet and pre- 
Soviet pasts those elements from 
which the former Soviet peoples 
can fashion a more acceptable fu- 
ture. For example, as World War || 
demonstrated, for all their other fail- 
ings, one thing that the communists 
did well was mobilize to face crisis 
situations. Is it possible that the 
communists’ organizational exper- 
tise has prepared the former Soviet 
peoples for the current situation? 
Put more neutrally, what has been 
the impact of communist organiza- 
tional approaches on the capacity 
of the Soviet peoples for self-organ- 
ization? Along the same line, is it ab- 
solutely heretical to propose that 
Soviet nationality policy, with all 
of its violations of “socialist legality” 
and assaults on national rights, 
somehow contributed to the readi- 
ness with which various Soviet na- 
tional groups responded to oppor- 
tunities inherent in the present 
situation by helping forge national 
consciousness, means of national 
self-expression (written languages), 
modern national elites, and even 
practical political expertise? How- 
ever one views these particular 
problems, the conclusion is the 
same: we must write through, and 
not write off or write out, the Soviet 
period. 

The point is not simply that we 
cannot return to what existed before 
Lenin because of all the changes 
that have occurred. Horrible, un- 
speakable things happened under 
communism, but, ironically, it may 
have created some of the socio- 
political bases for democracy. The 
society emerging from the ashes of 
the Russian empire was not capa- 
ble of supporting a democratic po- 
litical order. It is entirely possible 
that one of the unintended conse- 
quences of Soviet rule is that it cre- 
ated a society that could well prove 
capable of sustaining a pluralist 


system. Whatever else they did, the 
communists forged in the Soviet 
Union an urbanized, literate soci- 
ety, built a formally democratic insti- 
tutional framework, and used the 
political rhetoric of constitutional- 
ism and popular sovereignty. The 
socio-economic and political ambi- 
tions of the communists led them to 
pursue policies that transformed the 
society and ultimately rendered the 
communist system superfluous.°” 


IN the glare of the transformation 
now going on in the old Soviet 
Union, Western Soviet studies must 
live up to its name and not lose sight 
of the Soviet period. By focusing in 


*’In a similar way, although Gorbachev is 
largely a superfluous man at present, it is essential 
to remember that the formation of the current 
constellation of social and political forces would 
have been unimaginable without him 
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a positive way on the enduring con- 
tinuity of historical experience, we 
can assist in the development of an 
autonomous Soviet studies disci- 
pline in its native land and end the 
artificial prominence of the West in 
this discipline. In turn, these devel- 
opments will help us break free from 
our own ideological presupposi- 
tions and thereby enrich the whole 
field. 

We can also further the popular 
recovery of the past as a necessary 
Stage in the movement forward of 
the Russians as well as of the other 
peoples of the Soviet empire. In so 
doing, we should bear in mind that 
failure to incorporate the narod in 
this project, failure to overcome 
the centuries-long “otryv ot mass” 
(alienation of the masses) that has 
tormented Russian and Soviet soci- 
ety, will erode the social support 
necessary for evolutionary change. 


With that lesson in mind and with a 
little thought and effort, the West 
could aid in the popular dissemina- 
tion of this reconstituted past.°8 In 
addition, whether from moral or 
merely pragmatic considerations, 
we must keep before the public eye 
the Russians’ deeply rooted tradi- 
tion of social leveling, which runs 
counter to the principles of a market 
economy and its likely effects. Fi- 
nally and most fundamentally, we 
must remember that if the Russian 
and other former Soviet peoples are 
able to overcome their current situ- 
ation, it will be at least partially due 
to lessons learned during the life 
span of the Soviet system. 
te See eT 
°8Something like this happened, in fact, in 
postwar Berlin, in the western sector of which 
libraries and even a university were opened 
with substantial financial backing as a means of 


making sure that democratic institutions could 
take root. 
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There is nothing more danger- 
ous for the state than men who 
want to govern kingdoms on 
the basis of maxims which 
they cull from books. 


—Cardinal Richelieu. ' 


FOR the second time in less than a 
century, despotism has fallen in 
Russia. This past August, Commu- 
nist hard-liners made a last ditch ef- 
fort to preserve their bankrupt re- 
gime by arresting Mikhail Gorba- 
chev and attempting to rule the 
USSR through a military/party junta. 
Their failure was total and swift. The 
conspirators were foiled by the 
blank refusal of the Soviet peo- 
ple—including large numbers of 
military and secret police offi- 
cials, long considered the diehard 
defenders of the party's rule—to ac- 
cept the coup; by Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yel’tsin’s resolve; and by 
their own doddering incompe- 
tence.? Instead of removing Gorba- 
chev permanently from power 
—and thereby reversing the various 
reforms he had set in motion—the 
plotters merely accelerated the de- 
mise of Communist rule. In the 
coup’s aftermath, the once mighty 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) has been effectively 


SIMON SCHAMA. Citizens: A 
Chronicle of the French Revolu- 
ion. New York, Knopf, 1989. 


banned throughout most of the 
USSR. The Soviet Union itself ap- 
pears to be on the verge of dissolu- 
tion—many of its constituent repub- 
lics, including Ukraine, have al- 
ready declared their indepen- 
dence. The centrally planned 
Soviet economy has collapsed, and 
nothing viable has replaced it yet. 

The coup and its rejection 
capped the series of incredible 
transformations that have occurred 
in the internal and external affairs of 
the Soviet Union since Gorbachev 
came to power in 1985. In a very 
real sense, the events of last August 
are a final chapter? in the historical 
drama that began in 191 7—or even 
earlier, if one considers the histori- 
cal antecedents of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

The August events have major 


1Cardinal de Richelieu, Testament Politique, 
ed. by L. André, 1947, p. 289, as quoted in J. H. 
Elliott, Richelieu and Olivares, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1984, p. 27. 

2Moreover, the plotters had no coherent, 
long-term program. Although they intensely 
disliked perestroyka, it certainly did not seem 
that they were trying to rally the people under the 
banners of orthodox Marxism-Leninism. 

3} e., the August events are not just another 
stage in the ebb and flow observed in revolutions 
as different segments of the revolutionary 
leadership struggle for power while seeking to 
advance their preferred versions of the 
revolution’s ideals. 
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implications for our understanding 
of the entire Soviet revolutionary tra- 
dition. To begin with, the relative 
lack of violence with which commu- 
nism was consigned to the “dustbin 
of history” certainly resolves one of 
the key questions of Sovietology, 
debated ad infinitum by Western 
and Soviet scholars alike—whether 
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communism was an alien construct 
imposed on Russian society by vio- 
lence and maintained by force, or 
whether a “kinder, gentler” commu- 
nism was possible. The “Keystone 
Kop” conspirators of August, what- 
ever their other failings, were right in 
one respect—the communism with 
a human face that Gorbachev be- 
lieved he could bring about could 
not survive.* So alien to human na- 
ture were the economic and social 
constructs of communism that once 
its political rule was undermined, 
these collapsed virtually overnight.° 
In the end, no significant stratum of 
Soviet society, even the nomenkla- 
tura itself, was willing to fight and 
die for communism.® 

Revolutionary upheavals, even 
those motivated by the love of free- 
dom and democracy, are a danger- 
ous enterprise, if not necessarily in 
and of themselves, then at least in 


“To be sure, as argued by a well-known 
Soviet dissident, Viadimir Bukovsky, Gorbachev's 
blunder was entirely understandable. ‘No 
KGB analyst could fathom the mistrust and hatred 
the people of Eastern Europe [and of the 
Soviet Union] felt for any communist leader, 
‘liberal’ or ‘conservative’. V. Bukovsky, ‘What 
to Do About the Soviet Collapse," Commentary 
(New York), September 1991, p. 22. 

“Despite ridicule from more “sophisticated” 
critics, “hard-line” Soviet observers long 
contended that communism would sooner or 
later collapse of its own weight. Paradoxically, 
these sober-minded observers of the Soviet 
scene have recently been criticized for 
supposedly overestimating Soviet strength 
over the last decade. Yet, as rotten as the Soviet 
edifice was, it still posed a threat to the West. 
Analysts cannot be fairly faulted for failing to 
predict the precise date and hour of the Soviet 
collapse. 

®The question of whether the Bolsheviks 
were ever popular has provoked much 
controversy. To begin with, there is no doubt 
that they failed to win a majority of the Constituent 
Assembly seats in the first free Russian 
election, held shortly after the October 1917 
Revolution. Still, the relentless Soviet 
propaganda machine may have succeeded in 
making communism attractive to some 
segments of the population, at least for some time. 
For a discussion of this issue, see Walter 
Laqueur, Stalin: The Glasnost Revelations, New 
York, Scribner's, 1990, and its review by Leon 
Aron and subsequent exchange of letters in the 
April and September 1991 issues of 
Commentary. 
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terms of the forces they unleash. 
Thus, although the Russian Revolu- 
tion appears to have run its course, 
itis still very unclear whether its end 
game will result in the sea of blood 
that engulfed its beginning in Octo- 
ber 1917.’ In the aftermath of com- 
munist rule, there remain, together 
with genuine yearnings for democ- 
racy, enough ethnic hatreds and 
economic privations to fuel a full- 
fledged civil war, or a protracted 
period of internecine strife. 

How these matters play out has a 
greater immediacy and urgency for 
the United States and its allies than 
did the dénouement of the 1917 
revolution. Then, Russia was only 
one of several great European pow- 
ers engaged in the world war. To be 
sure, its slide into revolution, and 
then civil war, had significant geo- 
political consequences. In a pre- 
nuclear world, however, these were 
manageable. The USSR, on the oth- 
er hand, was one of only two super- 
powers, and it retains the tangible 
evidence of its one-time exalted 
status in the form of tens of thou- 
sands of nuclear warheads. 


WHILE no one can predict the ulti- 
mate outcome of recent events in 
the Soviet Union, some guidance 
may be culled from reviewing the 
experience of the first chapter of the 
Russian revolutionary saga—the 
events of 1917. Our understanding 
can be further enriched both by go- 


’Some chilling parallels are already evident. 
The swiftness of the collapse of communist 
authority rivals the events of 1917, described 
by Richard Pipes in the first of the volumes 
reviewed here: “The February Revolution had 
many striking features that distinguish it from other 
revolutionary upheavals. But the most striking 
of all was the remarkable rapidity with which the 
Russian state fell apart. It was as if the greatest 
empire in the world, covering one-sixth of the 
earth's surface, were an artificial construction, 
without organic unity, held together by wires all of 
which converged in the person of the 
monarch. The instant the monarch withdrew, the 
wires snapped and the whole structure 
collapsed in a heap” (p. 336). 
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ing into the Russian roots of that rev- 
olution and also comparing it with 
the revolutionary experiences of 
France and of England.® 

Of the three great European revo- 
lutions—the English, French and 
Russian—only the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688 was “bloodless.” The 
Bolshevik revolutionaries of 1917, 
quite consciously, followed the pat- 
tern of the French Revolution, be- 
ginning with the pursuit of high 
ideals, and ending in a charnel 
house. In comparing these revolu- 
tions with the events that culminat- 
ed last August, we are fortunate to 
have available three outstanding 
recent works—Richard Pipes’s The 
Russian Revolution, Simon Scha- 
ma's Citizens: A Chronicle of the 
French Revolution, and W. A. 
Speck’s Reluctant Revolutionaries.? 

Their timeliness aside, all three 
books are excellent and well-written 
histories. In presenting a consid- 
ered analysis of the events they de- 
scribe, none of the authors de- 
scends into the domain of historical 
determinism. Although the events 
of 1688, 1789, and 1917 are traced, 


®Having used the term “revolution” a 
number of times in this essay, a definition of it is 
overdue. 

For purposes of the discussion that follows, 
our working hypothesis is that “revolution” 
connotes a fundamental reordering of an 
existing polity through extra-constitutional means. 
This reordering may, depending on the new 
political order being established, also involve a 
great deal of social and economic change. 

This, in turn, may or may not entail a great deal of 
violence. 

In adopting this definition, we consciously 
eschew a broader, Marxian definition according to 
which “a revolution embraces all aspects of 
social life and activity.” See, e.g., Christopher Hill, 
“A Bourgeois Revolution?” The Collected 
Essays of Christopher Hill: People and Ideas in 
Seventeenth Century England, Amherst, 
University of Massachusetts Press, 1986, Vol. 3, 
pp. 94, 114. Whether a revolution affects other 
aspects of social life, once political power is 
secured, depends very much on the goals of 
the revolutionaries, and even more fundamentally 
on whether they establish a limited or unlimited 
government. 

9(Fn. 9 follows on p. 126.) 
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to alesser or greater degree, to de- 
velopments in prior years, neither 
Pipes, nor Schama, nor Speck ar- 
gues that these revolutions were 
preordained. The authors’ empha- 
sis is not upon inexorable social 
and economic forces, unknown and 
unknowable to the participants, but 
upon the men and women who 
starred in these great dramas. '° 

Each author also explores and 
answers three key questions one 
can ask about any revolution. First, 
why did the old regime fall? Sec- 
ond, why did the revolution evolve 
in a particular fashion—from an ini- 
tial set of moderate reforms to a rad- 
ical upheaval in the social, political, 
and economic order, for example? 
And, last but not least, what was the 
role of violence and terror in the 
revolution? 

In this context, the French and 
Russian revolutions naturally invite 
comparison, among other reasons, 
because the revolutionaries of 1917 
consciously looked to 1789 for in- 
Spiration. Additionally, both revolu- 
tions followed a similar pattern—the 
initial replacement of an “absolute,” 
albeit reforming, monarchy by a 
moderate, but weak democratic re- 
gime; the stress that external events 
put on the society and the new gov- 
ernment; the capture of the revolu- 
tion by radicals determined to re- 


°We recognize that there is an extensive 
literature on the phenomenon of revolution, 
treating it from a philosophical or political 
science perspective. This literature includes 
Hannah Arendt’s On Revolution, New York, 
Viking, 1963; Crane Brinton’s Anatomy of 
Revolution, New York, Vintage, 1952; 
Barrington Moore's Social Origins of Dictatorship 
and Democracy, Boston, Beacon, 1969; and 
Theda Skocpol’s States and Social Revolutions, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1979. There are dozens of others. The literature on 
just the Russian, French, and English 
Revolutions is also vast, including classic works by 
de Tocqueville, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Chamberlain, and Carr. Thus, attempting even a 
cursory review of the written works in this field 
is a task we happily leave to others. Our goal is 
much more modest—merely to review three of 
the more recent accounts, while drawing on the 


make society in their own image, 
regardless of the cost in human suf- 
fering; the inability of these revolu- 
tionaries to gain widespread popu- 
lar support for their programs; and 
the final descent into terror. 

The pattern of the English Revolu- 
tion was very different. The ‘“Glori- 
ous Revolution” was conducted 
with a decorum bred from the expe- 
rience of a civil war only a genera- 
tion before. The large, regular mili- 
tary forces assembled by the 
contenders never clashed, and the 
Revolution itself was completed in 
the space of a. few months. During 
this time, the population remained, 
for the most part, quiescent. The 
principal beneficiary of the Revolu- 
tion, Prince William of Orange, 
made certain that his rival, King 
James Il, “escaped” to the conti- 
nent, so that the question of what to 
do with a fallen king did not arise. 
The culmination of the Revolution 
was marked not by the deposed 
king’s execution, but by the corona- 
tion of his replacements, and their 
acceptance of the “Declaration of 
Rights.” The dramatically different 
path followed by the English Revo- 
lution—marked by political consen- 
sus and peaceful change—and its 
similarity to the events of August, 
makes its inclusion in the discus- 
sion all the more poignant. 


events of recent years and months in Moscow 
insofar as they bear directly on Pipes’s analysis of 
the Russian Revolution. 

Schama, in particular, consciously adopts 
the “biographical approach” to the history of the 
French Revolution, trying to “listen attentively 
to the voice of the citizens whose lives it describes, 
even when those voices are at their most 
cacophonous’”’ (p. xvi). 

Ironically, despite the contrary claims of 
Marxist orthodoxy, the actual evolution of 
Bolshevik policy was also intensely personal. 

As Pipes observes: ‘Although they claimed to be a 
political party, the Bolsheviks were really nothing 

of the kind. They resembled rather an order or 
cohort gathered around a chosen leader. What 
held them together was not a program or a 
platform—these could change from one day to 
the next in conformity with the leader's 
wishes—but the person of the leader” (p. 814). 
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RICHARD Pipes’s thorough and 
thoughtful volume—the product of 
a lifetime of study—presents a de- 
tailed account of Russia’s descent 
into an unprecedented tyranny, a 
system that made tsarist authoritar- 
ianism, or even the Mongol occupa- 
tion, pale by comparison. Appropri- 
ately enough, Pipes dedicates the 
book to the Revolution’s victims. 

Although Pipes recognizes that 
the seeds of the Russian Revolution 
were sown at leasi as early as the 
mid-19th century, he begins his ac- 
count of the revolution proper with 
the general university strike of 1899. 
At that time, the Russian govern- 
ment canceled—as a danger to 
public order—the annual student 
celebration of the founding of the 
University of St. Petersburg. Violent 
demonstrations resulted, and the 
movement was quickly taken over 
by radicals, who used it as an op- 
portunity to politicize the students. 
A general university strike ensued, 
its leaders were duly arrested, 
and a manifesto was issued calling 
for the overthrow of the Russian 
monarchy. 

Pipes selects this episode pri- 
marily because it demonstrates the 
hardening of the attitudes of the Left 
and Right that made the subse- 
quent extra-constitutional change 
in Russia all but inevitable. It was, 
he writes, a “microcosm of the trag- 
edy of late Imperial Russia: it illus- 
trated to what extent the Revolution 
was the result not of insufferable 
conditions but of irreconcilable atti- 
tudes” (p. 7). In this irreconcilable 
division of society over the shape of 
the future lay Russia’s tragedy. Nei- 
ther the tsarist government nor the 
opposition intellectuals were inter- 
ested in compromise and reform, 
only in reaction or revolution. 

Pipes offers a careful and nu- 
anced picture of the old regime's fi- 
nal years. In 1900, Russia remained 
Europe’s last true absolute monar- 
chy, an autocracy with dis- 


tinctive “patrimonial’ features.'' 
The incumbent autocrat was, how- 
ever, a poor specimen. Nicholas || 
was a modest, cultured, and basi- 
cally decent man, who, writes 
Pipes, “lacked the intelligence and 
character to rule,” yet also lacked 
the imagination to accept the role of 
a constitutional monarch—a role 
for which, as Pipes points out, he 
was eminently suited by disposi- 
tion (p. 57). 

Instead, Nicholas blindly persist- 
ed in preserving the autocracy, be- 
lieving—erroneously—that to do 
otherwise would violate his corona- 
tion oath.'* Given this view of his 
authority, Nicholas saw those con- 
stitutional reforms that, in the after- 
math of the Revolution of 1905, 
were forced on him as unfortunate 
expedients, necessary to ensure 
public order, but imposing no real 
limits on his authority. 

The opposition—some of them 
“professional revolutionaries, anew 
breed who dedicated their lives to 
plotting political violence” (p. 
152)—also were unwilling to 
accept any compromises. “From 
the day the constitution went into 
force,” Pipes writes, “they exploited 


"Pipes notes: "The peculiar features of 
Russian absolutism in its early form, which lasted 
from the fourteenth until the late eighteenth 
century, were marked by the virtual absence of the 
institution of private property, which in the 
West confronted royal power with effective limits to 
its authority. In Russia, the very concept of 
property (in the Roman sense of absolute 
dominion over objects) was unknown until 
introduced in the second half of the eighteenth 
century by the German-born Catherine II. 
Muscovite Russia had been run like a private 
estate, its inhabitants and territories, with 
everything they contained, being treated as the 
property of the Crown” (p. 54). 

Pipes describes the origin and evolution of 
Russian patrimonialism in his classic Russia Under 
the Old Regime, New York, Scribner's, 1975, 
which he himself treats as volume one of a 
projected trilogy, with The Russian Revolution 
being the second installment. 

'2Actually it would have done no such thing. 
Perhaps this was one of the few times in history 
when a bit of clever lawyering would have 
proved highly beneficial. 
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every opportunity to wage war 
against the monarchy. The radical in- 
tellectuals rejected the very princi- 
ples of constitutional monarchy and 
parliamentary government” (p. 156). 
The most radical of them had some- 
thing more grand in mind—the re- 
making not only of government and 
society but of man himself. 

Between the tsar and the revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia stood the im- 
perial bureaucracy, the only organ 
of the Imperial Russian state for 
which Pipes has much praise. It 
contained a number of earnest, 
genuinely patriotic men who under- 
stood the need for reform, and who 
worked tirelessly for it. Chief among 
them was Petr Stolypin, Nicholas’s 
principal minister from 1906 to 
1911. Unfortunately, he confronted 
an all but impossible task. 

In addition to an uninterested 
tsar, a hostile imperial court, and an 
even more hostile intelligentsia, 
Stolypin and other reformers had to 
contend with an isolated rural popu- 
lation, which had little interest in the 
outside world, and no “developed 
sense of property and law.” They 
were, writes Pipes, “poor material 
for citizenship” (p. 113). Stolypin 
believed that “Russia needed a 
large class of independent, land- 
owning peasants to replace the de- 
caying [Russian nobility] and pro- 
vide a model for the rest of the rural 
population” (p. 168). He set out to 
create such a class, but the peas- 
ants’ goal was not the individual 
farms that Stolypin sought to give 
them. Rather, they wanted the re- 
distribution of land from the state 
and nobility to their own village 
communes. 

Still less did the peasants desire 
the dissolution of the established 
order. This, however, made little 
difference to the opposition radi- 
cals, whose notions of what the 
people desired was, according 
to Pipes, “the product of sheer 
abstraction.” 'S 
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ALTHOUGH Pipes notes that the 
tsarist regime might have faced rev- 
olution under any circumstances, 
he concludes that “[t]he immediate 
cause of the Revolution was the col- 
lapse of Russia’s fragile political 
and economic structure under the 
strains of [World War |]” (p. 195). 
Russia's entry into the war, and es- 
pecially its defeats, did not unite the 
country as was the case with some 
of the other belligerents. '* Instead, 
the war divided Russian society 
even more. “With the first major re- 
verses, in the spring of 1915, as the 
Germans swept into Poland, Russia 
exploded with fury—not so much 
against the invader as against the 
government.” This was, Pipes ob- 
serves, ‘the price tsarism had to 
pay for the semi-patrimonial sys- 
tem of government.” Generals, min- 
isters, and bureaucrats were re- 
sponsible to the tsar alone. Be- 
cause of this fact, the Duma was 
able ‘to accuse the Crown of hope- 
less incompetence and_ even 
worse, treason” (p. 210). 

The Romanov government col- 
lapsed in February 1917, and was 
replaced by a Provisional Govern- 


'SPipes, p. 131. This concept, of course, was 
first articulated by Rousseau as the “general will,” 
“which defined the will of the people as what 
enlightened ‘opinion’ declared it to be.” Ibid., 

‘Oh ise 

The intelligentsia, it should be noted, was 
just as ruthless with its own members. “Inasmuch 
as the survival of the intelligentsia depended 
on its members adhering to an ideological 
consensus, the consensus was ruthlessly 
enforced.” Ibid., p. 140. 

All these concepts reached their ultimate 
fruition with the advent of such Bolshevik notions 
as the ‘vanguard party""—a set of people who 
purported to Know better than the actual workers 
what the true interests of the proletariat 
were—and “democratic centralism,” a principle 
that purported to combine intraparty freedom 
of debate with rigid party discipline. 

“To be sure, the strains of World War | were 
felt by each of the belligerents in Europe. Social 
and political tensions were rising, and by the 
war's end, armed uprisings broke out in several 
countries, including Germany and Hungary. 

Still, no European country was torn apart by the 
war to such an extent as Russia. 
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ment, made up largely of moderate 
social democrats. This constituted 
“a genuine revolution in that the dis- 
orders that brought down the tsarist 
regime, although not unprovoked or 
unexpected, erupted spontaneous- 
ly and the Provisional Government, 
which succeeded, gained immedi- 
ate nationwide acceptance” (p. 
384). Violence was localized and 
sporadic. Such was not to be the 
case after the Bolsheviks seized 
power eight months later. 

In contrast to the events of Febru- 
ary, the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government was not the result of a 
popular revolution, brought on by 
the unpopularity of the war or failure 
of land reform to move fast enough. 
Rather, that government fell victim 
to a Bolshevik coup d'état, “a tightly 
organized conspiracy,” and it “took 
these plotters three years of civil 
war and indiscriminate terror to 
subdue the majority of the popula- 
tion.” The Bolshevik coup, Pipes ar- 
gues, “introduced into revolu- 
tionary action methods more ap- 
propriate to warfare than to 
politics. '® 

Pipes puts to rest the shopworn 
myth that the Bolsheviks were 
forced into a policy of terror by Al- 
lied intervention in support of a tsar- 
ist counterrevolution. On the con- 
trary, the Bolsheviks were assidu- 
ously courted by both the Allies and 
the Central Powers. Each side 
hoped to influence Russian policy 
in its favor, and neither side cared 
much for the fate of the Russian 
people. '© Significantly, the Allied in- 
tervention—long used by Soviet 
supporters in the West to justify 
both the Red Terror and the USSR’s 
development of amammoth military 
machine—when it did take place, 


‘Pipes, p. 384. While critical of tsarist 
authoritarianism, the author is equally scornful of 
the Russian moderates who, at the critical 
junction in the Revolution’s history, failed to muster 
enough will, cohesion, and fortitude to battle 
the more determined and ruthless Bolsheviks. 


was directed not against the Bol- 
sheviks, but against German forces 
then in Russia. Indeed, initially, the 
Allied forces were used to protect 
Russian ports from German occu- 
pation, and to “help organize and 
train the Red Army.” Later, when Al- 
lied forces landed in northern Rus- 
sia, they had instructions not to 
“ “meddle in internal affairs’ (pp. 
656-57). As Pipes observes, ‘[t]he 
Bolsheviks actively participated in 
this foreign involvement, and invit- 
ed it now from this party, now from 
that, depending on what their mo- 
mentary interests called for’ (p. 
669). 

Rather, terror was adopted in or- 
der to push Russia to the point of no 
return. The murder of the Tsar and 
his family—the event in July 1918 
that began the Red Terror proper 
—are symbolic of this. Pipes quotes 
Trotsky—a man in a position to 
know—who wrote: “The execution 
of the Tsar’s family was needed not 
only to frighten, horrify, and instill a 
sense of hopelessness in the ene- 
my, but also to shake up our own 
ranks, to show that there was no re- 
treating, that ahead lay either total 
victory or total doom’ (p. 787). 

Subsequently, terror was institu- 
tionalized because Lenin wanted it 


'®ln July 1918, Prime Minister David Lloyd 
George, writes Pipes, made it clear that “it was 
none of Britain's business what sort of a 
government the Russians set up: a republic, a 
Bolshevik state, or a monarchy” (p. 657). For 
its part, the German government censored reports 
of Red atrocities so as not to turn the 
population against its pro-Bolshevik policy 
(p. 666). The resolutely and dependably 
credulous Woodrow Wilson “seems to have 
believed that the Bolsheviks truly spoke for the 
Russian people and formed a detachment of the 
grand international army that he imagined 
advancing toward universal democracy and 
eternal peace” (pp. 600-01). 

Only Winston Churchill showed much 
interest in the fate of Russia’s millions—it was 
largely at his initiative that the British ultimately 
gave some desultory aid to the anti-Bolshevik 
forces. The effort, writes Pipes, “was never 
seriously pursued, because the forces of 
accommodation in the West were stronger 
than those calling for intervention” (p. 607). 
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that way. By pointing out that it was 
not Stalin, but the father of the Revo- 
lution himself who introduced terror 
as an instrument of government in 
the USSR, Pipes dispels another 
cherished myth of revisionist Soviet- 
ology. Lenin, writes Pipes, “was 
quite prepared to resort to [terror] 
preventatively—that is, in the ab- 
sence of active opposition to his 
rule” (p. 790). 

This is not surprising. Seeking to 
stay in power without popular sup- 
port, “the dictatorship had first to at- 
omize society and then destroy its 
very will to act” (p. 838). It is, Pipes 
concludes, “absurd to talk of the 
Red Terror as an ‘unfortunate’ poli- 
cy ‘forced’ upon the Bolsheviks by 
foreign and domestic opponents. 
As it had been for the Jacobins, ter- 
ror served the Bolsheviks not as a 
weapon of last resort, but as a sur- 
rogate for the popular support 
which eluded them” (p. 792). 

It is important to underscore the 
far-reaching nature of the objec- 
tives espoused by these revolution- 
aries. At the very outset of his book, 
Pipes notes that what the Bolshe- 
viks sought was “a complete re- 
design of state, society, economy, 
and culture all over the world for the 
ultimate purpose of creating a new 
human being” (p. xxi). The “uncon- 
strained”'’ nature of the Bolshevik 
vision meant both that a strong re- 
sistance was certain to be encoun- 
tered and that almost any means 
seemed palatable to the revolution- 
ary zealots, animated by the im- 
ages of the brave new world they 
were determined to construct. 

Russia's revolutionaries refined 
terror into a system of government 


"The term is Thomas Sowell’s. He uses the 
terms “unconstrained” and “constrained” visions 
to describe the two competing philosophical 
views of how far the state ought to proceed in 
attempting to perfect human nature through 
social engineering of one sort or another. See 
Thomas Sowell, A Conflict of Visions, New 
York, Morrow, 1987. 


in a way that Robespierre could 
only have fantasized. Indeed, in 
France, the terror eventually ended, 
and Robespierre himself went to the 
scaffold. Russia, however, as Pipes 
points out, had no “10 Thermidor’” 
(p. 829). Instead, terror was institu- 
tionalized as “an intrinsic feature of 
the regime” (p. 793). And so it re- 
mained, at least until Stalin’s death 
in 1953. As a result, the issue of the 
place of terror in Bolshevik ideolo- 
gy—the extent to which “Stalinism” 
is the logical successor to ‘“Lenin- 
ism"—is much less academic than 
is discussion about the Terror in the 
French political tradition.'® Pipes 
definitively reveals the continuity 
between the mass graves of Lenin’s 
days and those of the Stalin era. His 
conclusions are buttressed by the 
ongoing demise of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union: as soon as 
the scaffolding of repression was 
removed by Gorbachev, the entire 
rotten edifice began to collapse. 


PIPES’s portrayal of “Great Octo- 
ber’ is much more than an effort to 
resolve definitively an_ historical 
controversy. His account, while not 
unique, runs counter to much of 
contemporary Sovietology, as Mar- 
tin Malia points out in a recent arti- 
cle.'? Malia notes such features of 
this “orthodoxy” as the claims that 
the events of October 1917 were a 
genuine revolution, caused by the 
real suffering and alienation of the 
Russian working class; that the Bol- 
shevik party, at least in its early in- 
carnation, was more or less a dem- 
ocratic force; that certain excesses 


'8The Soviets themselves, in an effort to 
salvage some legitimacy for their revolutionary 
tradition, have searched in vain for some 
version of a “kinder, gentler" Bolshevism. 
Likewise, many Western analysts claimed that 
the early Bolsheviks, or at least some of them, were 
democratic in thought, if not always in deed. 
See, e.g., Stephen F. Cohen, Bukharin and the 
Bolshevik Revolution, New York, Knopf, 1973. 

'The Hunt for the True October,” 
Commentary, October 1991, pp. 21-28. 
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of the Civil War and beyond were 
just that—excesses—and that, un- 
der different circumstances, the 
New Economic Policy (NEP) of the 
1920's would have become the ba- 
sis for the entire Soviet economic 
development. According to this ap- 
proach, “Leninism, therefore, was 
not totalitarian, and Stalin was ex- 
cluded from the authentic canon of 
Bolshevik history.”2° 

Ironically, Malia then proceeds to 
chastise Pipes for failing even to 
consider information amassed by 
the revisionists, for ignoring the 
“genuine social revolution” against 
the backdrop of which the Bolshe- 
vik coup took place, for utilizing “an 
oddly idiosyncratic definition of so- 
cialism,” and for treating the philo- 
sophe Helvetius rather than Hegel 
as the source of what ultimately be- 
came the Marxist creed. The crux of 
Malia’s critique is that “underesti- 
mating the role of ideology in the 
Revolution naturally leads [Pipes] 
[inJto overestimating the Russian 
tradition in determining its out- 
come” (loc. cit., pp. 24-25). 

All of the above assertions are se- 
rious Criticisms and ought not to be 
taken lightly, especially when com- 
ing from a Sovietologist of Malia’s 
standing, and one who himself 
does not subscribe to the revisionist 
view of Soviet history. Moreover, 
they are likely to be taken up by the 
revisionist historians whose sacred 
cows Pipes has slaughtered. How- 
ever, in our view, while many of Ma- 
lia’s points are technically correct, 
they fail to undermine any of Pipes’s 
principal arguments. 

To begin with, although Pipes’s 


°lbid., p. 22. Malia also describes a 
somewhat “bolder school of revisionism'— 
associated with Sheila Fitzpatrick and Jerry 
Hough—which purports to discover certain 
democratic features even in Stalinism (for 
example, it generated upward social mobility for 
workers), and claims that certainly by the time 
of Brezhnev's ascent to power, the USSR 
manifested some aspects of “institutional 
pluralism.” 
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failure to engage in a spirited de- 
bate with the revisionists would be a 
flaw in a monograph on the evolu- 
tion of Western historiography of the 
Russian Revolution, it is less clearly 
a problem in a straightforward ac- 
count of the Revolution itself. Sec- 
ond, although Pipes does not dwell 
on the pent-up social and economic 
frustrations that provided the back- 
drop for the October coup, he is 
certainly aware of what Lenin called 
“a revolutionary situation.” His ar- 
gument appears to be that the Oc- 
tober coup was neither the neces- 
sary, nor even the logical, outcome 
of the February Revolution.?' 

Last, but not least, Malia is cor- 
rect that Pipes offers no serious dis- 
cussion of Marxist-Leninist ideolo- 
gy. This supposed failure, however, 
does not detract from the strength 
of Pipes’s central thesis, that it was 
the Russian patrimonial tradition 
and peculiar political culture that 
provided the fertile soil in which 
Bolshevism survived for some 75 
years. 

Moreover, there are enough dis- 
agreements among the serious stu- 
dents of Marxism about what con- 
stitutes the genuine core of the 
Marxist tradition—the early Marx 
with his almost existential pathos 
about human alienation or the later 
Marx of Das Kapital—and to what 
degree Leninist thought evolved 
from the proper Marxist tradition, or 
corrupted and distorted it—to pro- 
vide an additional excuse for 
Pipes’s failure to explore the field 
fully. Suffice it to say that, in our 
view, Malia’s key assertion—that it 
was the Bolshevik desire to abolish 
private property that led to their de- 
cision to embark on an unprece- 


'To be sure, were it not for the collapse of 
the Romanov dynasty and resulting power 
vacuum, the Bolsheviks would have never 
been able to seize power. This fact, however, has 
little relevance in explaining either the nature of 
the October coup or the subsequent evolution of 
Bolshevik rule. 
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dented experiment in social engin- 
eering—is far from self-evident. It is 
difficult to imagine applying so 
much energy and passion to the 
simple task of correcting what ap- 
peared to be merely a dry academ- 
ic contradiction between “produc- 
tive forces” and the “relationship of 
production.” 


THE fact that “the revolutionaries of 
1917 consciously looked to 1789 for 
inspiration has colored much of the 
interpretation of the French Revolu- 
tion ever since,” according to Fran- 
cois Furet.2? Happily, in Citizens, 
Simon Schama avoids such 20th- 
century blinkers, and presents a 
view of the French Revolution as it 
was, not as it “should have been.” 

Schama’s analysis of the old re- 
gime is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of his work. Too often, the an- 
cien régime is presented in the 
literature on the French Revolution 
as a decayed society, riddled with 
corruption, privilege, and oppres- 
sion—arrogant aristocrats and a 
frivolous queen parade before 
starving peasants, all of them pre- 
sided over by a dim, fat, lethargic, 
monarch utterly unequal to the task 
of governing France. Even Bourbon 
sympathizers rarely dwell on Louis 
XVI's reign, preferring the solar glo- 
ries of Louis XIV, or the connubial in- 
trigues of Louis XV. 

Schama adopts and significantly 
expands de Tocqueville’s argu- 
ment that the old regime was desta- 


2Francois Furet, interpreting the French 
Revolution, trans. by Elborg Forster, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1987, p. 86. 

Furet observes that after 1917, ‘the French 
Revolution became more than just the matrix of 
probabilities that could and would engender 
another permanently liberating revolution... . It 
had become the mother of an actual event, 
and its offspring had a name: October 1917, and 
more generally, the Russian Revolution. As 
early as 1920, Mathiez wrote a pamphlet stressing 
the kinship between the government of the 
Montagnards from June 1793 to July 1794 and the 
Bolshevik dictatorship during the civil war 
years." Ibid., p. 85. 


bilized by its own efforts at reform. 
He reveals an earnest regime com- 
mitted to reasoned reform, and a 
society, filled with inequities to be 
sure, but enchanted by the new sci- 
ence and moving toward a system 
where merit and ability counted for 
as much, or more, than pedigree 
and privilege. “Official activism” for 
the public good was the order of the 
day under Louis XVI. From basic 
public hygiene and health mea- 
sures, to the abolition of torture and 
the removal of civil disabilities from 
France's Protestants in 1787, it was 
the government of Louis XVI, and 
not the succeeding revolutionary 
juntas, that led the way (p. 186). 

Overall, as Schama points out, 
the harbingers of the “modern” 
state—capital and not custom as 
“the arbiter of social values,” “pro- 
fessionals rather than amateurs 
run[ning] institutions of law and 
government,” and “commerce and 
industry rather than land” leading 
economic growth and prosperity— 
appeared in the last years of the 
monarchy. They were not the re- 
sults of the Revolution (ibid.). If any- 
thing, the greatest danger to Louis 
XVI's France was not, Schama ex- 
plains, resistance to change, but an 
addiction to it (p. xv). 

In the end, he argues, the Bour- 
bons were swept away by a combi- 
nation of their failure to develop in- 
stitutions that could effectively carry 
out their reform program, and, like 
the Russian monarchy later, by po- 
litical decisions that taxed the sys- 
tem to the breaking point. In partic- 
ular, Schama finds the seeds of the 
monarchy’s disaster both in “the 
destabilizing effects of moderniza- 
tion before the Revolution,” and in 
the program of military reform and 
naval construction that followed 
France's humiliation in the Seven 
Years’ War. France's defeat by Eng- 
land and its allies gave birth to a 
new patriotism, and a determination 
to avenge the national honor. It was, 
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writes Schama, the expense of 
maintaining a major continental 
land force—to preserve the bal- 
ance of power in Europe—and of 
maintaining a_ “transcontinental” 
navy, “[mJore than any inequity ina 
society based on privilege, or the vi- 
olent cycles of famine that visited 
France in the 1780's,” that occa- 
sioned the Revolution (p. 62). 

The increase in military spend- 
ing, which included approximately 
1.3 billion livres to promote Ameri- 
Can independence, resulted in a fis- 
cal crisis. Still, where most histori- 
ans stress the unwieldy and 
inequitable nature of the ancien ré- 
gime’s system of taxation, Schama 
argues: 


The trouble lay rather in the politi- 
cal difficulties in sustaining those 
policy decisions to the point where 
they might have paid off, and in 
the repeated retreats of the King 
to what he judged was the tempo- 
rarily least painful political alterna- 
tive. If anything, as de Tocqueville 
pointed out, it was not an aversion 
to reform but an obsession with it 
that made. consistent financial 
management difficult if not impos- 
sible. (p. 66). 


Louis XVI was a kindly man, and 
he cared about public opinion. As a 
result, his ministers avoided forcing 
through unpopular fiscal reform 
measures, trying to “avoid anything 
that suggested arbitrary rule” (p. 
66). At the same time, the monarch 
was unable “to create representa- 
tive institutions through which the 
state could execute its program of 
reform” (p. 857). 

The similarities with the final 
years of the Russian monarchy are 
striking. Both monarchies were ulti- 
mately broken not by the armed in- 
surrections of desperate popula- 
tions determined to throw off their 
oppressors but by the results of 
political decisions that, given a se- 


ries of external 
disastrous. 

For Russia, it was involvement in, 
first, the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05, and then the Great War it- 
self, which stretched its human and 
physical resources past the break- 
ing point and led to the Tsar’s fall. 
Ironically, at that point, the many 
good reforms of the prior years 
proved more of a curse than a 
blessing. The rapid industrialization 
at the turn of the century, accompa- 
nied by political, economic, juridi- 
cal, and social reforms, had greatly 
weakened the fabric of the old or- 
der, particularly the autocracy. Yet, 
not enough time had passed for the 
new, more democratic institutions 
to take root. 


events, proved 


UNLIKE many contemporary schol- 
ars, Schama refuses to dismiss or 
downplay the excesses of the 
French Revolution, a process he 
Calls the “scholarly normalization of 
evil” (p. 631). Rather, he portrays 
the Revolution as it was—a creature 
of violence. Bloodshed, Schama 
concludes, “was not the unfortu- 
nate byproduct of revolution, it was 
the source of its energy” (p. 615), 
and the revolutionaries reveled in it. 
Accordingly, the original Reign of 
Terror is not buried in the middle of 
Schama’'s account, dismissed with 
a few paragraphs of embarrassed 
text between accounts of the mon- 
archy’s fall and the Directory’s rise, 
but serves as its grand finale. He 
describes in detail the sickening 
slaughter of the King’s Swiss Guard 
on August 10, 1792; the ‘““Septem- 
ber Massacres’’—where thousands 
of prisoners, many of them adoles- 
cent boys, and most not aristocrats 
at all, were sabred and shot; and 
the organized terror of Robespierre 
and the Committee of Public Safety 
that followed. As Schama writes, 


a good case might be made for 
seeing the September Massacres 
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as the event which more than al- 
most any other exposed a central 
truth of the French Revolution: its 
dependence on organized killing 
to accomplish political ends. For 
however virtuous the principles of 
kingless France were supposed to 
be, their power to command alle- 
giance depended, from the very 
beginning, on the spectacle of 
death. (p. 637) 


Like Pipes, Schama will have 
none of the argument that national 
danger from foreign intervention 
(here, counterrevolutionary forces) 
are to blame for the descent of the 
revolution into terror. Like the Bol- 
sheviks, the Jacobins readily em- 
braced terror as a calculated policy 
to achieve their own messianic po- 
litical, social, and ideological ends. 
They were determined to inculcate 
virtue, aS they understood it, into 
their fellow citizens. The society 
was to be mobilized in service to the 
patrie, with the common good com- 
pletely subsuming any considera- 
tion of individual liberty or autonomy. 

In Schama’s analysis, the Revolu- 
tion moved toward radicalism both 
from frustrated popular expecta- 
tions and individual political ambi- 
tion and rhetoric. As Schama points 
out, between 1789 and 1793, 
France experienced an “unprece- 
dented explosion of politics.” Sub- 
jects became citizens, and were 
promised by a string of revolution- 
ary orators that this transformation 
would resolve all of the nation’s 
problems. The new citizens could 
now demand what before they 
could only request— ‘justice, free- 
dom, and plenty.” “By the same 
token,’ Schama writes, ‘should 
[these values] not materialize, only 
those who had spurned their citi- 
zenship, or who were by their birth 
or unrepentant beliefs incapable of 
exercising it, could be held respon- 
sible” (p. 859). 

In seeking the cause for the de- 
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scent into terror and the actual mas- 
sacre of thousands of individuals, 
most of them entirely innocent, 
Schama, for one, posits that per- 
haps it was Romanticism, 


[w]Jith its addiction to the Absolute 
and the Ideal; its fondness for the 
vertiginous and the macabre; its 
concept of political energy as, 
above all, electrical; its obsession 
with the heart; its preference for 
passion over reason, for virtue 
over peace, that supplied a crucial 
ingredient in the mentality of the 
revolutionary elite: its association 
of liberty with wildness. (p. 861) 


In any case, the Revolution’s radi- 
calization was not an inescapable 
result of the deluge writ indelibly in 
the book of fate, but the result of an 
intellectual conceit.?% 

More than anything else, it was 
this adoption of widespread and or- 
ganized violence as an acceptable 
means to effect political and social 
change that constituted the legacy 
of the French Revolution. This lega- 
cy was eagerly embraced by the 
Bolsheviks a century and a quarter 
later. 


IN stark contrast to the events of 
1789 and 1917, the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688 was accomplished with 
so little bloodshed and social dislo- 
cation that many have questioned 
whether it should be classed as a 
“revolution” at all. Marxist histori- 
ans, in particular, tend to dismiss 
1688 as a palace coup, where one 
branch of the royal family replaced 


23A\though the French revolutionaries 
claimed to worship Reason—festivals of Reason 
were held in many places to replace Christian 
observances, and Notre Dame de Paris was 
renamed the Temple of Reason—Schama 
points out they were also imbued with the new 
romanticism. “Those two tempers—rhetorical 
and rational, visceral and cerebral, sentimental 
and brutal—shall not be separated in this 
history. Indeed, it was from their imperfect union 
that a new politics was born” (p. 17). 
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another, but which did not much ef- 
fect the country’s political, econom- 
ic, or social development.*4 
lronically, this interpretation of 
the events of 1688 is not very differ- 
ent from the traditional ‘Whig inter- 
pretation” of the Glorious Revolu- 
tion, which has informed British and 
American political theory over the 
past three centuries. The most elo- 
quent statement of the Whig inter- 
pretation was made by Lord Ma- 
Caulay in his monumental History of 
England from the Accession of 
James II, originally published in the 
mid-19th century. According to Ma- 
caulay and his apostles, 1688 rep- 
resented not so much a revolu- 
tion—the French experience had, 
of course, given “revolution” a thor- 
oughly bad name in Victorian Eng- 
land—as a restoration of the an- 
cient English “‘constitution.”?° That 
constitution, they argued, was res- 
cued from a tyrannical king, James 
Il, who had been bent upon impos- 


?4For them, the critical period in the 
formulation of the modern English state was the 
Civil War of the 1640's and its aftermath. In that 
“Great Rebellion” they find enough radical 
ideology and violence to make a respectable 
revolution, albeit a “bourgeois” one. In this view, 
1688 was merely an assertion of power by the 
new ruling class, deposing a king who was trying 
to turn back the clock. With the “coup d’état of 
1688-89 and the peaceful Hanoverian 
succession,” writes Christopher Hill, “[t]he 
self-confident landed class had now consciously 
taken its destiny into its own hands.” Loc. cit., 

p. 118. 

The events of 1688, however, did not fit the 
normal coup model. They were not orchestrated 
by a determined conspiracy, seizing the 
machinery of state. The “conspirators” who:invited 
William Ill to England did little more than inform 
him that public opinion would likely support his 
intervention. They did not make the revolution. 
The revolution was made by William III's army, and 
by James Il’s failure of nerve. Once James had 
fled the country, William II| did not step into his 
shoes. He waited and watched while a national 
Convention determined where to vest the Crown, 
and what limitations to place upon it. 

Overall, the Glorious Revolution was a 
political revolution that ended the English Crown's 
move toward absolutism, and replaced it with 
a constitutional monarchy. Interestingly, 
contemporaries had no doubt that the events 
of 1688-89 were revolutionary, and Professor 
Speck rightly takes them at their word. 


ing an absolute and arbitrary gov- 
ernment on the country. Under this 
view, James had acted illegally in 
using “prerogative” powers to pro- 
mote Catholics in the government 
who would be entirely dependent 
upon him and subservient to his will. 
For Macaulay, 1688 merely repre- 
sented the removal of a bad king, 
not the restructuring of the office of 
the British monarchy itself. He con- 
cluded that “ ‘not a single flower of 
the Crown was touched; not a sin- 
gle new right was given to the peo- 
ple’”’ (Speck, p. 1). 

As Speck ably demonstrates in 
his Reluctant Revolutionaries, nei- 
ther the Marxist nor the Whig inter- 
pretation does justice to the events 
of 1688. Drawing upon the work of a 
number of recent historians, most 
particularly that of J. R. Western and 
J. R. Jones, he articulates a more 
credible explanation of 1688—that 
England did experience a revolu- 
tion in 1688-89.2° The restored 
monarchy under Charles _ Il 
(1660-85) and his brother James || 
(1685-88) had aspired to a kind of 
“absolutism” (even if it was a bit 
threadbare when compared with 
the absolutism of their cousin Louis 
XIV in France) based upon a legal 
exercise of the Crown’s still vast 
prerogative powers. In 1688, Speck 
concludes, this absolutism gave 
way decisively to limited monarchy. 

The chain of events leading to the 
English Revolution may be stated 


*5England certainly does have a 
constitution, although instead of being reflected in 
a single document, like the American 
constitution, it consists of scores of different 
documents and court cases. British jurists 
would have no more trouble than their American 
counterparts in determining whether a given 
governmental act is constitutional. 

Speck is also of the opinion that 1688, if not 
classifiable as a social revolution itself, certainly 
ushered in a social revolution. The Revolution 
of 1688 was made by the English gentry—largely 
by supporting, or not opposing, the invasion of 
William Ill and the ultimate deposition of King 
James. William's government, however, 
“encouraged the development of other interests 
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briefly. The monarchy was restored 
in 1660, after England’s only experi- 
ment with republicanism had end- 
ed in Oliver Cromwell’s military dic- 
tatorship. The restored King 
Charles Il had spent more than a 
decade in exile. His overriding 
goals were to avoid—as he put it 
—going “on his travels” again, to 
preserve the principle of hereditary 
monarchy, and to extend its author- 
ity wherever possible. 

Charles Il was not the autocratic 
and shifty hedonist of legend, but 
he never let principle interfere with 
any of these aims. In the last few 
years of his reign, he managed to 
impose a kind of absolutist govern- 
ment in England, based upon a 
growing royal revenue, occasional 
subsidies from Louis XIV, and a firm 
alliance with the conservative Angli- 
can majority among the English 
gentry. 

Charles was succeeded by his 
brother James in 1685. Although 
not the arbitrary tyrant of Whig leg- 
end, James II lacked his brother's 
personal flexibility and highly devel- 
oped instinct for political survival. 
He was a Catholic convert, and his 
principal ambition upon coming to 
the throne was to restore the politi- 
cal and civil rights of his co- 
religionists. He set about this task 
with a single-minded ardor that, in 
the space of three years, alienated 
many of the conservative Anglicans 
who had been his brother's strong- 
est supporters. 


literally at the expense of the landed interest. 
Above all the creation of a machinery of public 
credit benefited the monied interest and hit 
landowners where it hurt, in the pocket” 

(pp. 250-51). 

These changes did not mean a social 
revolution in the classic sense, but “they did mark 
an acceptance that emergent interests which 
had received a powerful boost from the 
commercial boom of the 1680's should be 
granted greater political clout. In this respect, 
1688 deserves to be regarded as marking a 
shift in the process whereby England became 
recognized not as an ancien régime but as a 
nation of shopkeepers” (p. 251). 
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This element was, however, will- 
ing to tolerate the aging King’s pro- 
motion of fellow Catholics since 
his heir presumptive was a firm Prot- 
estant—James’'s eldest daughter 
Mary, wife of Prince William of Or- 
ange. Moreover, the alternative 
seemed a return to civil war. In July 
1688, however, James’s queen 
gave birth to a son, and England 
was faced with the prospect of a 
continuing Catholic dynasty. 

Shortly after the child’s birth, a 
number of influential figures invited 
William of Orange to bring an army 
to England, ostensibly to ensure a 
“free” parliament, at which James's 
policies would be reversed, and the 
parentage of his son examined. 
When William did, in fact, invade in 
November 1688, James lost his 
nerve and fled to France. A Conven- 
tion Parliament met in early 1689, 
and decided, after much debate, 
that James had effectively abdicat- 
ed his throne by fleeing the country. 
The crown then was offered to Wil- 
liam and his wife Mary, who were 
proclaimed king and queen. 

The crown they accepted, how- 
ever, was a different one than that 
allegedly abandoned by King 
James. Speck rejects the classic 
Whig case, and Macaulay’s formu- 
lation, noting that “[s]o far from the 
Revolution Settlement leaving all 
the flowers of the Crown untouched 

. it uprooted some significant 
blooms” (p. 162). To begin with, 
Speck argues, there was nothing il- 
legal about most of the measures 
Charles || and James || adopted to 
maximize the royal prerogative.?’ 
Moreover, the Stuart bid for absolut- 
ism was not doomed to failure— 
there was nothing inevitable about 


?7In the late 17th century, the prerogative of 
the English king was still formidable, even given 
the limits accepted at the Restoration—the 
abolition of the “prerogative courts” of Star 
Chamber and High Commission, and the 
acceptance of the principle that taxation could 
only be imposed through parliamentary grant. 


1688. Indeed, had the alliance be- 
tween the Crown and the estab- 
lished Anglican Church—which in- 
cluded a majority of the political 
nation—been preserved by James 
ll, the later Stuarts “bade fair to 
make the monarchy as absolute in 
the 1680's as it had ever been since 
the accession of their House to the 
English throne” (p. 248). 

The Revolution of 1688, and the 
Revolution Settlement that followed, 
put a decisive end to this absolut- 
ism. While little appeared to have 
changed on the surface, the sub- 
stance of the monarchy would nev- 
er be the same. “What triumphed in 
the Revolution Settlement,” writes 
Speck, “was a version of the rule of 
law which saw the king as beneath 
and not above it.” James || had 
sworn at his coronation to keep the 
laws “granted” by the kings of En- 
gland. William and Mary swore to 
govern “according to the statutes in 
parliament agreed on, and the laws 
and customs of the same” (p. 165). 
After 1688, no British monarch 
again attempted to govern without 
parliament, and it was, observes 
Speck, this “permanence of parlia- 
ment” that “distinguished the lim- 
ited monarchy which the Revolu- 
tion established from the absolut- 
ism to which the Stuarts had as- 
pired” (p. 246). 

The most distinctive feature of the 
Glorious Revolution was the ab- 
sence of bloodshed once the revo- 
lutionaries had seized power,”® a 
result that was by no means inevita- 
ble given the extensive bloodletting 
in 17th-century England and else- 
where.*? The participants made ev- 
ery effort to avoid violence, from 
William Ill’s orchestration of James 
II's escape to France, to the great 
care taken in the Convention Parlia- 
ment to reach a formula for James's 
deposition—“abdication’—that was 
acceptable to most of the king's 
supporters. The explanation for this 
lies in the general agreement 
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among ‘ ‘Whigs, Tories, princes, 
prelates, nobles, clergy, common 
people, and a standing army’ ” 
about what had to be done (p. 240). 

In short, no reign of terror fol- 
lowed the Glorious Revolution, be- 
cause the goals of the revolutionar- 
ies corresponded to those of most 
of the political nation. With few ex- 
ceptions, they had no radical ideo- 
logical or social agenda to impose 
on their fellow citizens. Most were, 
as Speck's title indicates, ‘reluctant 
revolutionaries,’ whose ambitions 
were fairly modestto reverse the 
“Catholicizing” policies of James II, 
and to limit his authority, rather than 
to rewrite the constitution, or to re- 
make society.°° 

Whatever they thought of James 
Il—and most men of affairs were 
very uncomfortable at his deposi- 
tion—Englishmen almost universal- 
ly agreed that the king had abused 
his authority, and that he needed to 
be controlled. They also agreed 
that a renewed civil war had to be 
avoided at all costs.°' Most wel- 
comed William of Orange with res- 
ignation rather than relish. They ulti- 


28\rish and Scottish historians rightly point 
out that although the revolution was bloodless in 
England, in Ireland and Scotland it led to civil 
war. Moreover, there were also civil disorders in 
the American colonies in 1689-90, most 
notably in New England, New York, and Maryland. 
These events, however, were more a part of 
the final absorption of the Celtic fringe into the 
English state than incidents of revolutionary 
violence calculated to shore up the new order. 

The revolution resolved the issue of 
parliamentary government in England. The issue of 
whether Ireland, Scotland, and the English 
Colonies were tied to England only through the 
person of the monarch, or whether they were 
an integral part of the English state, subject to the 
English Parliament, was not settled in the 
revolution but in its aftermath. 

°°For example, the punishment for “treason” 
was the brutal process of being hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. 

3°As Speck notes, the few who actually did 
mean to depose James and replace him with 
William “succeeded beyond their wildest 
dreams,” because James fled, leaving his 
supporters with little to support (p. 239). 

31(Fn. 31 follows on p. 134.) 
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mately accepted his accession to 
the throne as a necessity, but few 
thought it was a virtue (p. 239). The 
handful of radicals—and there were 
still those who looked back to the 
Commonwealth regime with nostal- 
gia—were in no position to have 
much of a say. 

Thus, the “Glorious Revolution” 
was bloodless, in a sense, as a mat- 
ter of choice, as the French and 
Russian Revolutions were bloody 
by design. Here, the revolutionaries 
carried not a message of messianic 
fury, but articulated a broad con- 


3'Unlike the romantic idealists of 1789, who 
grew up in a France that had not known 
widespread civil discord for over a century, the 
men who made the Revolution of 1688 were only 
one generation removed from the reality of civil 
war, and many men survived who had lived 
through it. They harbored no romantic illusions 
about the patriotic death, or the cleansing nature 
of violence. They feared it, and distrusted the 
“enthusiasts” who would have urged such a 
course. 


sensus with which most of the coun- 
try agreed—and which the revolu- 
tionaries were careful to preserve. 


THE final chapter of the Russian 
Revolution and the revolutions of 
1989 in Eastern Europe seem large- 
ly to have followed the example of 
1688, rather than those of 1789 and 
October 1917. The people of Rus- 
sia have resoundingly renounced 
the legacy of Lenin, and they did so 
peacefully. Communism has dis- 
credited itself so profoundly that it is 
difficult to conceive of how it might 
rise again.°° 

Of course, only time will tell what 
this dramatic shift will ultimately 
bring and whether the largely “ne- 
gative”’ (anticommunist) consensus 
will peacefully convert into a more 
“positive,” forward-looking consen- 
sus. If the experience of the past 
teaches us anything, it is that re- 
verses are possible. Both the 
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French and Russian Revolutions 
started with the best of intentions 
and the highest of hopes. It is per- 
fectly possible that the consensus 
that defeated the August coup 
could break down. If it does, Russia 
may well experience a new ‘time of 
troubles’—a “smutnoye vremya.” 
However, the Russian people seem 
set against it. It may well be that, at 
last, the lights Sir Edward Grey saw 
extinguished in August 1914 are 
being lit once again. 


52Indeed, one can argue that the reason why 
the current events in the USSR have unfolded 
without much bloodshed is because the ‘old 
regime” was not only unjust, but was also a total 
failure. And to argue, after the Soviet, Chinese, 
Cuban, North Korean, Vietnamese, and East 
European experiences, that a better version of 
communism can be built defies common sense. 
Ironically, neither the tsar’s regime, nor that of 
the Bourbons, was entirely decayed at the time of 
its downfall. Communism had rotted clean 
through. 
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Both posit that ethnic values and af- 
filiations, and the nationalistic im- 
pulses they often ignite, would ex- 
pire in modern society. Indeed, it 
would not be an overstatement to 
say that Marxism and Western liber- 
alism display palpable animosity to- 
ward ethnicity. 

Walker Connor has contended 
that there are many Marxist inter- 
pretations of nationalism, but. all 
maintain the belief that in a socialist 
commonwealth, “parochial,” “na- 
tionalistic” impulses will be super- 
seded by universalistic norms.' For 
its part, mainstream Western liber- 
alism deems economics to be piv- 
otal—that is, it asserts that in the 
crucible of the market place, “eco- 
nomic man” will replace ‘ethnic 
man.” 

Note that in both cases there is a 
normative component to the final 
assessment of nationalism—that in- 
sofar as it persists in the modern 
world, it is “bad.” From the classical 


‘Walker Connor, The National Question in 
Marxist-Leninist Theory and Strategy, Princeton, 
NJ, Princeton University Press, 1984. 
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Marxist perspective, nationalism is 
false consciousness because it 
precludes workers from gaining a 
true proletarian consciousness. In 
the Western liberal view, national- 
ism is pernicious because it is con- 
sidered the root cause of intergroup 
conflict and ultimately bloody wars 
between nations. 

Given the global influence of 
both intellectual traditions, even 
seemingly benign interpretations of 
nationalism today are freighted 
with negative connotations. Nation- 
alism often is described as being 
“premodern,” and a remnant of 
“traditional society.” It remains 
common practice for policy-makers 
and writers on politics to use the 
word nationalism in a pejorative 
fashion. 

But in the Baltic republics, nation- 
alism has been a positive force. For 
example, a comparison of the 
Chronicle of the Catholic Church in 
Lithuania from the 1970's and 
1980's with Russian samizdat doc- 
uments from the same period re- 
veals that in contrast to the activities 
of the Russian dissident movement, 
which was led and supported al- 
most exclusively by intellectuals, 
the Lithuanian-Catholic human 
rights movement included people 
from all walks of life. Those who 
wrote, read, and distributed the 
Chronicle were urban and rural folk, 
young and old, educated and poor- 
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ly schooled men and women. The 
fact that tens of thousands of peo- 
ple signed petitions protesting reli- 
gious oppression in Lithuania, dur- 
ing a period when even such 
modest acts of protest left petition- 
ers subject to arrest, suggested the 
movement had a mass base. The 
“ideology” motivating these people 
was nationalism expressed in their 
attachment to the Lithuanian lan- 
Quage and a desire to preserve 
Lithuanian culture. 

This article will focus on national- 
ism in the Baltic states in an effort to 
address three questions: 


e Why were the Baltic peoples 
the first in the Soviet Union to pro- 
duce popular-front movements? 

e Why was Lithuania the first re- 
public to bolt from the Union? 

e What does the future hold for 
newly independent Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania? 


This essay will explore these ques- 
tions through an assessment of 
the four books under review, 
which were written and edited by 
people who are extremely knowl- 
edgeable about the Baltic repub- 
lics and Soviet nationalities policy. 
Given the rapid pace and the mag- 
nitude of change, however, many 
of the issues treated in these vol- 
umes—such as speculation about 
the future of the independence 
movements and US policy toward 
them—have been overtaken by 
events. Nonetheless, the .books 
provide insights into all of 
the questions under scrutiny in this 
essay. 

Walter Clemens Jr.'s Baltic Inde- 
pendence and Russian Empire 
and Jan A. Trapans's edited vol- 
ume Toward Independence: The 
Baltic Popular Movements explain 
why popular fronts first appeared 
in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
They do not ignore factors that 
American and Soviet commenta- 


tors have emphasized—the impact 
of a federal system whose constitu- 
ent elements are national territories, 
the center's economic moderniza- 
tion efforts in the republics, and the 
capture of the party and state appa- 
ratuses at the republic level and 
below by members of the respec- 
tive titular nationalities. However, 
they also stress traditional historical 
and cultural factors that have pro- 
duced a strong sense of nation- 
hood among the Baltic peoples. 

Alfred E. Senn’s Lithuania Awak- 
ening is a detailed, first-rate ac- 
count, based mainly on the au- 
thor’s on-the-scene observations, 
of the origins of the ‘Lithuanian Re- 
construction Movement” (Lietuvos 
Persitvarkymo Sajudis). |It covers 
developments from August 1988 
to Sajudis's founding congress in 
October 1989. (The author added 
a brief afterward that discusses 
the March 1989 elections to the 
USSR Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties and the subsequent alliance 
between Lithuanian Communist 
party leader Algirdas Brazauskas 
and Sajudis.) This work is by far 
the most comprehensive treatment 
available of the events and person- 
alities that played a pivotal role in 
Sajudis’s formation. 

Finally, the contributors to The 
Rise of Nations in the Soviet Union, 
through analysis of history and con- 
temporary events, link the nation- 
alities issue to the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union. Moreover, they 
speculate about the international 
implications of this monumental 
event, especially those pertaining 
to the United States. Here again, 
recent developments have overtak- 
en many of the issues so adroitly 
treated by the authors in this brief 
book. 


DISCUSSION of nationalities issues 
in mainstream Soviet studies circles 
in the United States has long been 
muted. Even as late as 1985, 
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Stephen F. Cohen's Rethinking the 
Soviet Experience, which aimed to 
take stock of “Soviet studies,” ig- 
nored the nationalities question al- 
together.* Scholars who studied the 
USSR's “ethnic minorities” were 
deemed eccentric, and their work 
was largely ignored. Furthermore, 
their assertions that the non-Rus- 
Sians were restive were suspect 
since many of them were émigrés 
from the Soviet Union who harbored 
bitter memories of their homeland. 

A review of the literature sug- 
gests another reason for the ne- 
glect of the non-Russians. There 
was empirical evidence that the 
Soviet nationalities policy—Russifi- 
cation—was making great strides 
in homogenizing the “Soviet peo- 
ples.” Scholars cited a correlation 
between urbanization and industri- 
alization on the one hand, and 
preference for the Russian lan- 
guage and hence their accep- 
tance of a Soviet identity on the oth- 
er.° It was conceded that such de- 
velopments were most evident 
among the educated elements of 
the non-Russian nations, but ex- 
panded educational opportunities 
suggested that Russification was 
making inroads among workers 
and peasants as well. 

Neglect of the more than 100 
non-Russian nations resulted in an 
anomaly; for years, Soviet studies 
was really Russian studies—the 
Study of Russian language, Rus- 
sian culture, Russian politics, etc. 
And this myopia was not only limit- 
ed to academic circles; policy- 
makers also perceived develop- 
ments in the USSR _ from. this 
Russo-centric perspective. More- 


*Stephen F. Cohen, Rethinking the Soviet 
Experience, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1985. 

“Brian Silver, “Social Mobilization and the 
Russification of Soviet Nationalities," American 
Political Science Review (Washington, DC), 
March 1974, pp. 45-66. 


over, and contrary to Paul Hollan- 
der’s recent claim that the failure 
to anticipate the USSR’s demise 
was a peculiar liberal disorder, 
conservatives were equally as 
guilty of exaggerating the Soviet- 
Russian empire’s prowess while 
ignoring the systemic internal cri- 
ses—including the empire's na- 
tionality problems—that would 
eventually destroy it.4 For exam- 
ple, in the late 1970's, former US 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
warned that the Soviets, having 
reached nuclear parity with the 
United States, were now in a posi- 
tion to use a diplomacy of terror to 
force the “Finlandization of West- 
ern Europe.” Moreover, Western 
conservatives responded _ favor- 
ably to Jean-Francois Revel’s in- 
ference that liberal democracies 
were inherently weak and doomed 
to be crushed by totalitarian sys- 
tems, which were _ intrinsically 
strong.° 

lt is possible that Western as- 
sessments of the success of Rus- 
sification helped convince the So- 
viet elite that they were making 
progress on the nationalities front. 
Mikhail Gorbachev, a political vi- 
sionary on other issues, remained 
a captive of Marxist-Leninist dog- 
ma about the origins of national- 
ism among the non-Russian peo- 


ples and displayed confusion 


about their mounting discontent 
with the center’s Russification polli- 
cies. He attributed the emergence 
of ethnic strife in Central Asia and 
the Caucasus and the rise of sep- 
aratist movements in the Baltic re- 
publics to economic stagnation. It 
is no wonder that he was blind- 
sided by Lithuania's March 11, 
1990, declaration of indepen- 


4Paul Hollander, “Communism and 
Its Discontents,’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), May-June 1991, pp. 11623. 
SJean Francois Revel, The Totalitarian 
Temptation, New York, Doubleday, 1977. 
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dence. Gorbachev's brutal sup- 
pression of the Lithuanian action, 
which was led by the courageous 
and stubborn Vilnius University mu- 
sicologist Vytautas Landsbergis, 
was based on a solid assessment 
that separatist drives placed the 
Soviet-Russian empire at risk. 
On this score, his judgment was 
flawless. 


IN contrast to other Soviet peo- 
ples, the Balts possessed a major 
asset—their historical memory of 
the interwar years, when Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania were inde- 
pendent. In the late 1980's, mas- 
sive demonstrations, often involv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of 
people, were conducted to com- 
memorate the historical develop- 
ments that ended the Baltic na- 
tions’ independent existence—the 
1939 Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, the 
1940 deportations to Siberia, and 
the return of the Red Army in 
1944. 

Reform communists and non- 
party members also were quick to 
exploit glasnost’ to protest policies 
that placed Latvian and Estonian 
national life at risk. The fears of Es- 
tonians and Latvians about nation- 
al survival were linked to the mas- 
sive in-migration of Russians, who 
staffed the new industries con- 
structed in each republic after 
World War Il. The failure of Rus- 
sian settlers to learn indigenous 
languages exacerbated fears 
about Russian cultural hegemony. 
Toomas H. Ilves relates that in Es- 
tonia, 24 percent of the Russians 
there ‘understand but do _ not 
speak” Estonian, while 35 percent 
know no Estonian all (in Trapans, 
ed., p. 77). Clemens notes that 
leaders of the Communist Party of 
Estonia, even after long residence 
in that republic, did not bother to 
learn the local language. For exam- 
ple, Pavel Panfilov, the second sec- 
retary of the Tallinn party orga- 
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nization, lived in Estonia for 21 
years but spoke no Estonian. “It 
was simply not necessary for us to 
learn Estonian when | came,” he 
said. “Even now, about 68 percent 
of communists in the Tallinn orga- 
nization are Russian-speakers”’ 
(D151): 

The ineptness of the republic 
Communist leaders, who remained 
loyal to the CPSU but resisted Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's reforms, was 
another asset of the popular 
fronts. Also, as pointed out by V. 
Stanley Vardys, the support 
of such Lithuanian Communist re- 
formers as Algirdas Brazauskas 
contributed to the success of Saju- 
dis (in Trapans, ed., pp. 11-25). 
Brazauskas'’s opposition to the 
hard-liners in his own party won 
the hearts of many Lithuanians 
even before he opted to work for 
his republic's independence. Gor- 
bachev reasoned that Brazaus- 
kas’s popularity could be exploit- 
ed to coopt the burgeoning in- 
dependence movement, but Bra- 
zauskas was at the helm when the 
Communist Party of Lithuania broke 
with the CPSU in December 1989, 
and he supported the restoration 
of independence the _ following 
March. Kestutis Girnius observes 
that Moscow similarly miscalculat- 
ed when it relied on the reform- 
minded Janis Vagris, who replaced 
Boris Pugo as the Latvian party 
chief, to placate the separatists in 
Latvia. 

Gorbachev's efforts to place re- 
form communists in power in the re- 
publics proved futile. They were 
simply another piece of evidence 
indicating his tardiness in dealing 
with the Baltic separatist move- 
ments. According to Girnius: 


The appointments of Vagris in Lat- 
via and Brazauskas in Lithuania 
illustrate Gorbachev's dilemma 
once the genie of national rebirth 
had been released. The local party 
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organization could retain influ- 
ence only if its leadership hewed 
closely to the public mood. This 
required adopting an ever more 
independent course of action, 
leading to a proportionate decline 
in’ Moscow's influence. (in Tra- 
pans, ed., p. 68) 


Jan A. Trapans and Walter Clem- 
ens agree that economic discon- 
tent in the Baltic area clearly in- 
flamed hostility toward the center, 
but they argue that Gorbachev's as- 
sertion that economic stagnation 
alone fueled the Baltic indepen- 
dence drive was a gross misinter- 
pretation of events as well as a 
political blunder. In addition to dis- 
Cussing the non-economic griev- 
ances already mentioned by the au- 
thors, they assert that concern 
about ecological devastation was a 
powerful issue that mobilized peo- 
ple from all walks of life. Moreover, 
they point out that nationalities were 
not inclined to divorce the environ- 
mental destruction of their home- 
land from anger over Russian hege- 
mony. Estonians and Latvians could 
not forget that the large industrial en- 
terprises, which are responsible for 
most of the pollution in their coun- 
tries, were built and staffed primarily 
by Russians, who were perceived as 
colonizers, not settlers. Russians be- 
came the enemy, even though the or- 
dinary Russian worker migrated to 
the region because he wanted a de- 
cent job, a higher living standard for 
his family, and a brighter future for his 
children.® 

Although the essays in Trapans’s 
Toward Independence were com- 
pleted late in 1989, they provide 
scholars with thoughtful, extensive- 
ly researched, and tightly argued 


Such ordinary Russians, and not the 
managers, party apparatchiki, and 
representatives from the security agencies, 
supported the Baltic independence movements in 
sizable numbers. 


discussions of the forces that ulti- 
mately led to Baltic independence. 
Clemens's book also provides help- 
ful historical information (with special 
attention to developments in Estonia) 
that makes it accessible to general 
readers who do not have an exten- 
sive background in the subject. 


IN his book on the origins of Sajudis, 
Alfred E. Senn makes clear that by 
the early 1980's, growing numbers 
of men and women in the Lithuanian 
establishment, including party- 
members and intellectuals, feared 
that their language, culture, and 
homeland were at risk. Writers and 
teachers voiced concern that in the 
face of the center's Russification 
policies, the Lithuanian language 
would slowly die. Educators and 
historians resented teaching chil- 
dren and publishing material that 
distorted Lithuanian history. Col- 
lege students organized them- 
selves to save the nation’s historical 
monuments and other treasures. 
And just about all Lithuanians were 
appalled at the ecological destruc- 
tion the Soviets had visited upon 
their beloved Tevyne (homeland). 
After the Chernobyl’ meltdown, 
ecological concerns exploded into 
open protest when planned addi- 
tions to the nuclear power plant at 
Ignalina were announced. Every- 
one was mindful of the fact that this 
nuclear power installation is located 
in an area (Snieckus) that is inhabit- 
ed mainly by Russians. As in Latvia 
and Estonia, many Lithuanians in- 
extricably linked environmental de- 
struction to Russian hegemony. 
Senn briefly discusses, perhaps 
too briefly for general readers, 
some of the people and groups who 
made up the Lithuanian opposition 
before the rise of Sajudis in the late 
1980's. In this category are such 
Catholic human-rights activists as 
Nijole Sadunaite, and such long- 
time opponents of Soviet rule as 
Viktoras Petkus and Antanas Ter- 
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leckas, founders of the “Lithuanian 
Freedom League,” which attracted 
militants bent on Lithuania's inde- 
pendence. Although their protests 
in 1987 and 1988 were later over- 
shadowed by SajUdis, which they 
incorrectly deemed a creature of 
the Communist party even after it 
demonstrated that it was operating 
independently of Moscow and on 
behalf of Lithuanian independence, 
these militants sustained covert re- 
sistance to the Soviet occupation 
long before Lithuania's intellectuals 
and reform communists began their 
Challenge to Soviet hegemony, and 
they were the first to demonstrate 
to the Lithuanian people that the 
apparatchiki were demoralized and 
uncertain of their ability to crush 
dissent. 

Gorbachev's reforms and actions, 
including the release of Andrey Sa- 
kKharov from exile in Gorky, were 
especially shocking to Lithuanian 
hard-liners, as was Moscow's en- 
couragement of the popular-front 
movement in Estonia. Perhaps most 
disquieting, however, was the Au- 
gust 1988 visit to Vilnius of Aleksandr 
Yakovlev, then Gorbachev's right- 
hand man and the founding father of 
perestroyka. He told the Lithuanian 
party leader Ringaudas Songaila that 
the party's hostility toward displays of 
national consciousness was a grave 
political error. To underscore the hy- 
pocrisy of many “internationalists” 
who denigrated the “nationalists,” 
Yakovlev cited the confrontation be- 
tween Nikolay Mitkin, the Russian 
second secretary of the republic’s 
Communist party, and the Lithuanian 
writer Vytautas Petkevicius, in which 
the former accused the latter of na- 
tional parochialism. Petkevicius re- 
sponded, “Isn't it a paradox? | know 
three languages, and am a national- 
ist. And he who calls me that knows 
one—Russian—even though he has 
lived in the republic for more than a 
decade. But he is an internationalist!” 
(cited in Senn, p. 111). 
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Reformers in the party and the 
intellectual community proceeded 
with caution until Songaila rejected 
Gorbachev's recommendation in 
the spring of 1988 that delegates to 
the 19th CPSU Conference seek 
popular approval. Senn indicates 
that it was this offense coupled with 
the other grievances previously 
mentioned that finally induced the 
academics at Vilnius University to 
form an “Initiative Group” in June 
1988. Among the original founders 
of SajUdis were many leading Com- 
munists, such as Bronius Genzelis, 
Antanas Buraéas, Romualdas Ozo- 
las, and Kazimiera Prunskiené. But 
they were joined by others who had 
spurned party membership, for ex- 
ample, Landsbergis, whose family 
had played a vital role in the Lithu- 
anian national revival in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, and 
whose wife, Grazina, had been a Si- 
berian deportee. 

One of the more useful parts of 
Senn’s book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the assistance provided to 
SajUdis by Western radio broad- 
casting. For example, plans for a 
demonstration in Snieckus, the site 
of the controversial Ignalina nuclear 
power plant, were placed in jeopar- 
dy when the authorities in this pre- 
dominantly Russian city refused to 
permit it. Sajudis decided to go 
ahead with the demonstration, and 
the question turned to how this de- 
cision would be communicated to 
the Lithuanian people. Senn writes: 


When someone in the audience 
asked how the group could possi- 
bly learn of the final plans with 
only three days intervening before 
the action, another voice shouted 
out “Sakadolskis will tell us!” The 
suggestion drew laughter, but 
[Zigmas] Vaisvila was in fact to 
use this alternative. Romas Saka- 
dolskis, as the Lithuanian voice of 
the Voice of America, had his own 
place in the ferment in Lithu- 


ania. Conservatives, reformers, 
and radicals alike listened to his 
broadcasts and quoted him to 
make their points in discussions. 
(p. 172) 


In light of Senn’s treatment of the 
impact of Western radio broadcast- 
ing on developments in Lithuania, it 
is surprising that he chose not to de- 
vote more attention to such Western 
organizations as the Lithuanian In- 
formation Center, which played a 
Critical role in assisting the Lithua- 
nian independence movement. The 
center established a press office for 
Sajudis in Vilnius, and later its small 
staff planned and helped advance 
trips to the West by Prunskiene and 
Landsbergis, and provided transla- 
tors for them in meetings with Presi- 
dent George Bush and members of 
the US Congress. Moreover, there 
were many young Americans and 
Canadians of Lithuanian descent 
residing in Lithuania in the late 
1980's, and they helped Sajudis, 
and later the new government, pre- 
sent Lithuania's case to the world.’ 


SAJUDIS and the popular fronts in 
Latvia and Estonia were successful 
in achieving independence for their 
countries. What, though, of the fu- 
ture? Putting aside the daunting 
and widely discussed economic 
problems facing the Baltic peoples, 
there are other problems that will 
hamper their efforts to build politi- 
cal, economic, and societal plural- 
ism. As Alexander Motyl states in 
his excellent essay in the Mandel- 
baum volume, “The post-Soviet re- 
publics will have to confront the di- 
sastrous legacy of decades of 
communism, and they will have to 
do so without the benefit of strong 
civil societies, stable political insti- 
tutions, and experienced elites” (p. 
51). In the Soviet era, opposition to 
Russian imperialism fostered unity 
among the Baltic peoples and mut- 
ed divisions within all three soci- 
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eties. After independence, these la- 
tent fissures, such as ethnic con- 
flict, will become manifest. 

The albatross of “Homo Sovieti- 
cus’ will be the most difficult com- 
munist legacy to cope with. For 50 
years, the Baltic peoples have been 
forced overtly, and by dint of cir- 
cumstances, to adopt authoritarian 
patterns of thought and behavior 
that will not quickly expire in the 
postcommunist environment. It will 
be some time before popular legiti- 
macy is accorded to free and open 
dialogue, toleration of opposing 
views, acquisition of social rewards 
through merit, not connections, and 
other building blocks of a demo- 
cratic political culture. 

In his introduction to The Rise of 
Nations in the Soviet Union, Michael 
Mandelbaum, among other things, 
warns that the communist legacy 
will exacerbate ethnic discord. The 
warning is certainly relevant to the 
Baltic area, where minority nations 
make up 46 percent of Latvia’s pop- 
ulation, 35 percent of Estonia’s, and 
20 percent of Lithuania’s (Mandel- 
baum, ed., p. 103). Indeed, one lit- 
mus test of the maturity of Baltic na- 
tionalisms will be the treatment 
afforded the Russians, Poles, Belo- 
russians, and other minorities who 
reside in all three republics. The 
Baltic leaders understand this, and 
the minority laws on the books in Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania reflect 
their progressive position.® But eco- 
nomic and nationalities policies 
were often entangled in the Soviet 
era, and it will be difficult to untan- 
gle them in the post-Soviet period. 
For example, the large industrial en- 
terprises built in the Baltic republics 


’North Americans of Latvian and Estonian 
descent played an equally important role in Riga 
and Tallinn, respectively, in attracting the 
attention of Western media. 

8in this connection, see Riina Kionka, “Are 
The Baltic Laws Discriminatory?” Radio Liberty, 
Report on the USSR (Munich), Apr. 12, 1991, 
pire: 
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after World War Il are among the 
most inefficient economic entities in 
all three countries; they will have dif- 
ficulty competing in a market econ- 
omy and will be priority targets for 
dismemberment. As | have noted 
above, however, Russian workers 
are found in disproportionate num- 
bers in these enterprises; when 
they lose their jobs, they will likely 
perceive their unemployment as a 
consequence of anti-Russian poli- 
cies, not the result of market logic. 

The cool words recently ex- 
changed between Poland’s Lech 
Watesa and Lithuania’s Vytautas 
Landsbergis are another example 
of the ethnic discord that may con- 
tinue to be a source of internal un- 
rest and a barrier to harmonious re- 
lations among former members of 
the Soviet-Russian “outer” and “in- 
ner’ empires. The Watesa-Lands- 
bergis dispute arose following a de- 
cision of the Lithuanian government 
to dissolve the councils in the pre- 
dominantly Polish districts of east- 
ern Lithuania on the grounds that 
the Polish party apparatchiki who 
dominated them had supported the 
August 1991 putsch. Leaders of 
ethnic Poles in Lithuania, such 
as Supreme Council Deputy Cze- 
staw Okinczyc, a strong supporter 
of Lithuania’s independence, re- 
sponded that Vilnius had no consti- 
tutional authority to disband the 
councils.? The Polish government in 
Warsaw rushed to the defense of 
the Polish minority in Lithuania. Up 
to that point, Warsaw and Vilnius 
had enjoyed warm relations, and 
the dispute will probably be re- 
solved without lasting damage to 
those relations. Nonetheless, the in- 
cident should be a prod for the Lith- 
uanian government, which to be 
sure faces enormous difficulties of 
all Kinds, to address its ethnic mi- 
nority problem with dispatch. At the 
same time, Poland’s leaders must 
understand that Vilnius is wary of 
outside interference in its internal 


affairs by a country ten times larger 
than Lithuania. 

Meanwhile, in Latvia and Estonia, 
where demographics justify fears 
about national extinction, attempts 
to strengthen the indigenous lan- 
guages and Cultures in the post-So- 
viet period, and the hostile rhetoric 
of some Estonian and Latvian na- 
tionalists, will be perceived by Rus- 
sians and other minorities as evi- 
dence of the violation of their human 
rights. It will not be an easy task for 
governments in Riga and Tallinn to 
convince their ethnic minorities of 
their goodwill. As disputes over bi- 
lingualism and the rights of ethnic 
minorities throughout the world indi- 
cate, there are no easy and ready 
solutions to the concerns of both 
sides, even if the government 
adopts sensitive and progressive 
policies toward minority peoples. 


INASMUCH as the problems faced 
by the now-independent Baltic peo- 
ples are daunting, Motyl argues that 
aid from the Western democracies 
is necessary to help them grapple 
with their problems. His recommen- 
dations have not been overtaken by 
the recent events in the USSR: 


e integrating the republics in as 
many international organizations as 
possible to provide them with stable 
structures and values for dealing 
with their problems; 

e encouraging, if not compelling, 
all the countries of Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet West to declare 
themselves nuclear-free zones and 
to sign the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty, to place strict limits on 
the size of national armies, and to 
forswear territorial claims against 
their neighbors; 

e and, perhaps most important, 
providing massive economic aid to 
the republics. 


If, writes Motyl, the Western democ- 
racies do not undertake such mea- 
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sures, which will help promote hu- 
man rights and civil liberties, they 
should at least consider the sober- 
ing thought of having to live with ten 
Mozambiques east of the Oder- 
Neisse line (in Mandelbaum, ed., 
pp. 60-61). 

Developments leading up to the 
restoration of sovereignty in the Bal- 
tic countries, and events since then, 
suggest that powerful and enduring 
ascriptive phenomena—language, 
Culture, history, and religion—are 
the primary bases of Baltic national- 
ism. As Harold Isaacs has written, 
an ethnic group's language, cul- 
ture, and shared historical experi- 
ences (the components of what he 
calls “basic group identity”) are vi- 
tal to the psychic and social well- 
being of its members.'° An indivi- 
dual’s identity, personality, and 
value system are shaped by group 
affinities, religious beliefs, and oth- 
er phenomena that social theorists 
on both sides of the old Iron Curtain 
have deemed ‘‘premodern.” 

Encounters with Soviet Russia 
over the past 50 years have pro- 
foundly shaped expressions of Bal- 
tic nationalism, but deep and abid- 
ing “premodern” emotional attach- 
ments predating the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution are of first- not second-order 
importance. National revivals in the 
Baltic region from the early 19th 
century to World War II, resistance 
to Soviet occupation, the appear- 
ance of popular fronts in the late 
1980's, and the final struggle for in- 
dependence all suggest the exis- 
tence of powerful common bonds, 
shared national identities. These, in 
turn, underlie the quest for democ- 
racy and for political pluralism. 


°*“Polish Deputy: Dissolving Councils 
Violates Law," Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), Sept. 12, 
1991, translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC), Sept. 19, 1991, p. 46. 
‘Harold Isaacs, /dols of the Tribe, New 
York, Harper and Row, 1975. 
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THE 1989 revolutions in Central and 
Eastern Europe came full circle with 
the failed coup d'état in the former 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
from August 19 to 21, 1991. One of 
the results of these revolutions is 
the rapid change in European secu- 
rity structures. Although it was not- 
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ed by surprisingly few among those 
observers following the extraordi- 
nary pace of change, the mid-Fe- 
bruary 1991 summit of Hungarian 
Prime Minister Jozsef Antall, Czech 
and Slovak Federal Republic Presi- 
dent Vaclav Havel, and Polish Pres- 
ident Lech Watesa in Visegrad, 
Hungary, had already marked the 


‘At the June 7, 1990, Warsaw Pact Political 
Consultative Committee meeting in Moscow, 
Hungarian Prime Minister Jézsef Antall 
declared his country's intention to withdraw from 
the Warsaw Pact, stating that it was ‘a remnant 
of European confrontation [that] has lost its main 
function.” See “Hungary's Antall Addresses 
Meeting,” MTI (Budapest), June 7, 1990, in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: East Europe (Washington, DC—hereafter, 
FBIS-EEU), June 8, 1990, p. 10. The January 
1991 meeting of Warsaw Pact foreign ministers in 
Budapest sounded the death knell for the 
alliance. See F. Luk’yanov, “The Fate of the 
Warsaw Pact Is Being Decided,” /zvestiya 
(Moscow), Jan. 24, 1991. 

For the sake of consistency, the term 
“Triangle” will be used to denote Hungarian- 
Czech/Slovak-Polish cooperation. In 
discussions with the author over the past year, 
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beginning of an entirely new kind of 
security mechanism. At Visegrad, 
for the first-time in the post-Warsaw 
Pact era,' democratically elected 
leaders from what has become 
known as the Triangle* convened to 
sign a declaration on cooperation. 
They promised to undertake con- 
certed efforts to integrate their re- 
gion into the new Europe,® and to 
collaborate on security policies 
—including coordination on military 
issues. 

Nearly seven centuries ago, the 
Polish, Bohemian, and Hungarian 
kings met at Visegrad and similarly 
agreed to cooperate to reduce ten- 
sion throughout this region.* Even 
though the Visegrad meeting of 
1335 failed to ensure long-term 
peace in the region, it represented 
an attempt by Central European 


specialists from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland who have been involved in 
negotiations among the three countries have 
used the term “Triangle” to describe the Visegrad 
cooperative mechanism. 

3“Declaration Accepted at the Tripartite 
Summit in Visegrad,” MTI, Feb. 15, 1991, in 
FBIS-EEU, Feb. 19, 1991, p. 4. 

4See references to the 14th-century meeting 
in Visegrad of Robert Charles of Hungary, John, 
King of Bohemia, and Casimir, King of Poland, 
in the “Ceremonial Declaration,” MT, 
Feb. 15, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 19, 1991, 
p. 5. For accounts of the 1335 meetings and 
their agreements, see, among other works, 
Arminius Vamberg, Hungary: In Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern Times, London, T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1886, pp. 162; and Denis Sinor, History 
of Hungary, London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1959, p. 90. 
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leaders to set aside their differ- 
ences, solidify cultural bonds 
among their peoples, and negotiate 
agreements to strengthen their gov- 
ernments and countries. The meet- 
ing of 1991 had the same goals. As 
Prime Minister Antall emphasized, 
“common culture, Common eco- 
nomic striving, and similar political 
institutions” enable the Triangle to 
cooperate.° President Havel also 
stressed shortly before the Vise- 
grad summit that “. . . we must not 
try to overtake one another on this 
road to Europe... . The success of 
any of our countries can be seen as 
a success for all of us.”© President 
Watesa added that although “. . . 
our countries differ and are advanc- 
ing on different roads. .. . [if] we co- 
operate, and we are destined to co- 
operate, the road leading to Europe 
will be faster and less bumpy, and 
our joining Western civilization will 
be easier and cheaper.”” 

Despite ethnic disputes and terri- 
torial tensions that have long 
plagued relations among them,® 
these countries are intent on draw- 
ing upon common political ideals 
and similar dissident and under- 
ground experiences to overcome 
45 years of Soviet-imposed rule. 
Through cooperative efforts, the Tri- 
angle countries believe they can 
forestall the emergence of instabil- 
ities stemming from both the Cen- 
tral European region itself and from 
the turmoil that is resulting from the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. Such 
cooperation also stems from the 
need to enhance capabilities for the 
Triangle’s political, economic, and 
military integration into Europe. 

Indeed, in the wake of the disinte- 
gration brought about by the failed 
coup attempt by Soviet hard-liners 
in mid-August 1991, the Triangle 
began to form a regular consulta- 
tive group to expedite its “full inte- 
gration” into West European politi- 
cal and economic structures and to 
promote more actively “equal se- 


curity” and “human rights” through- 
out the whole of Europe.? These ef- 
forts were strengthened by a joint 
proposal of US Secretary of State 
James Baker and German Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher to implement a “Euro- 
Atlantic pact from Vladivostok to 
Vancouver.” '? Encouraged by the 
US-German statement, the Triangle 
leaders declared in the October 6, 
1991, “Krakow Declaration” their 
desire to exiend relations with both 


S“Antall on East European Development,” 

PAP (Warsaw), June 5, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, June 6, 
1990, p. 38. 

STibor Kis, “Havel: Joining Together,” 
Népszabadsag (Budapest), Feb. 13, 1991, 
translated in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 19, 1991, p. 1. 

™Miklos Ritecz, “Watesa: Let There Be an 
Opening,” Népszabadsag, Feb. 13, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Feb. 19, 1991, p. 1. 

8For background on the evolution of some of 
the security problems facing the Visegrad 
declaration signatories and some of the 
implications for their future security, see Joshua B. 
Spero, “The Warsaw-Prague-Budapest 
Triangle: Central European Security After the 
Visegrad Summit,” Fort Leavenworth, KS, 
Foreign Military Studies Office/European Military 
Studies Office, forthcoming. See also Ewa 
Boniecka, “Poland Plus Two,” Zycie Warszawy 
(Warsaw), Jan. 26-27, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Jan. 31, 1991, pp. 34-35; and 
Rudolf L. T6kés, “The New Democracies of Central 
Europe: Cooperation, Competition, and 
Coexistence,” presented at the international 
workshop on “Formulation of New Security 
Policies for Central Europe,” Budapest, 

June 13-14, 1991 (participants from the 

defense ministries and some of the leading 
institutes and universities from the Triangle 
countries, Western Europe, and the United States 
participated in the workshop). 

For good overviews of some of the 
difficulties inherent in Central European security 
cooperation, see Curt Gasteyger, “The 
Remaking of Eastern Europe’s Security,” Survival 
(London), March/April 1991, pp. 111-24: 

Andrew A. Michta, ‘East-Central Europe in Search 
of Security,” SA/S Review (Washington, DC), 
Winter-Spring 1991, pp. 59-72; John Orme, 
“Security in East Central Europe: Seven 

Futures,” The Washington Quarterly (Washington, 
DC), Summer 1991, pp. 100-01; and Hans 
Binnendijk, “The Emerging European Security 
Order,” ibid., Autumn 1991, p. 77. Although 
Gasteyger and Michta question the effectiveness 
of Central European regional security efforts 
within a broader, more important, and still evolving 
collective security system in Europe, their 
articles were published before details of the 
Visegrad summit could be incorporated into 

their analyses. 
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the European Community (EC) as 
associate members and to seek 
something more than “diplomatic 
liaison” status with the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO)."' 
The “Rome Declaration on Peace 
and Cooperation,” issued by the 
heads of state and government in 
NATO, signals their serious com- 
mitment to increase Central Euro- 
pean, East European, and post- 
USSR integration into NATO's 
security structure. '° 


THE dissolution of the Warsaw Pact 
and the Council for Economic Mu- 
tual Assistance (CEMA) ended the 
postwar bipolar security system in 
Europe.'? Europe is now in the 


°For information regarding the Triangle's 
emergency meeting in Warsaw on Aug. 20,'1991, 
to assess the Soviet coup d’état, to discuss the 
secret mobilization of Triangle armed forces, and 
to strengthen their coordinated approach 
toward the European Community, see “Polish, 
Hungarian, and Czech Ministers Meet,’ DPA 
Communiqué (Warsaw), Aug. 20, 1991; Maria 
Wagrowska, “State of Alert Called Off: 

Interview with Defense Minister Piotr 
Kotodziejczyk,” Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), 

Sept. 11, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 17, 1991, 
pp. 23-25; Peter Michielson, “Interview with 
Polish Foreign Minister Krzysztof Skubiszewski,”’ 
NRC Handelsblad (Rotterdam), Sept. 4, 1991, 
trans. in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 11, 1991, p. 21; the 
interview with President Vaclav Havel, “Unity 
Instead of Tussles,” Lidové Noviny (Prague), 
Aug. 20, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Aug. 22, 
1991, p. 7; Hungarian foreign minister Géza 
Jeszensky on Kossuth Radio Network 
(Budapest), Aug. 21, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, 
Aug. 22, 1991, p. 12; and Mary Battiata, ‘Three 
E. European Nations Discuss Soviet Crisis,” The 
Washington Post, Aug. 22, 1991. 

1“ Joint Statement by Secretary of State 
James A. Baker, III, and Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Federal 
Republic of Germany,” US Department of State, 
Washington, DC, Oct. 2, 1991. 

"The Krakow Declaration,” Section Il, p. 1, 
Oct. 6, 1991, Krakow, Poland. 

'2"Rome Declaration on Peace and 
Cooperation,” issued by the heads of state and 
government participating in the meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council, Rome, Nov. 7-8, 
1991. 

'SFor behind-the-scenes views of the 
Warsaw Pact's demise, see Jerzy Rajch, “The 
Twilight of the Blocs: An Interview with 
Grzegorz Kostrzewa-Zorbas, Deputy Director of 
the European Department, Ministry of Foreign 


process of moving to a new, multi- 
polar security system based on bi- 
lateral and multilateral arrange- 
ments like the Triangle. '4 

The four books under review 
place in historical context the de- 
mise of the Warsaw Pact and the 
CEMA and help us to understand 
some of the security implications of 
the emerging Budapest-Prague- 
Warsaw cooperation. In The Bloc 
That Failed, Charles Gati presents a 
broad picture of the Soviet leader- 


Affairs," Zoinierz Woinosci (Warsaw), Sept. 6, 
1990, trans. in FBIS-EEU, Oct. 16, 1990, p. 7; and 
“Antall Speaks on Plan to End Warsaw Pact,” 
Budapest Domestic Service, Oct. 16, 1990, trans. 
in FBIS-EEU, Oct. 18, 1990, p. 13. For the 
agreements ending the Warsaw Pact, see 
“Protocol Ending the Validity of the Treaty of 
Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance 
Signed in Warsaw, May 14, 1955, and of the 
Protocol Extending its Validity Signed in Warsaw, 
April 26, 1985,” /zvestiya, July 3, 1991; and 
“Communiqué,” ibid. 

For the final session of the CEMA, see 
“CEMA Is Ended and Not to Be Superseded by an 
Organization of International Economic 
Cooperation,” Interfax (Moscow), June 27, 1991, in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, 
FBIS-SOV), July 2, 1991, p. 6; and Moscow 
Central Television First Program Network, 
“Organization Disbands,” June 28, 1991, 
trans. in FB/S-SOV, July 2, 1991, p. 6. 

'4High-level foreign and defense ministerial 
meetings have been indicative of the developing 
stages in Triangle security cooperation. For 
information on meetings of the three Triangle 
foreign ministers, who discussed, among other 
important security issues, coordination of bilateral 
treaty negotiations with the Soviet Union, see 
“Polish, Hungarian, and Czech Ministers Meet," 
loc. cit.; Luk'yanov, loc. cit.; Treaty 
Coordination with USSR,” CTK (Prague), June 25, 
1991, in FBIS-EEU, June 26, 1991, p. 10; and 
“Discuss Soviet Treaties," CTK, June 26, 1991, in 
FBIS-EEU, June 27, 1991, p. 12. For 
descriptions of the defense ministerial meeting 
that focused on increasing trilateral military 
cooperation and consultation, see ‘'Kotodziejczyk 
Meets Hungarian, Czech Ministers,” PAP, 
Aug. 2, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Aug. 5, 1991, p. 28; 
M. Kireyev, “Meeting in Krakow,” Krasnaya 
Zvezda (Moscow), Aug. 6, 1991; and ‘Minister 
Discusses Regional Security, Technology,” MTI, 
Sept. 25, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 26, 1991, 
p. 20. Since March 1991, Triangle defense 
ministers have concluded their three respective 
bilateral military declarations. See also Brigitte 
Sauerwein, “Reforming Central European 
Defense: Neither Vacuum nor Buffer,” 
International Defense Review (Geneva), No. 8, 
1991, pp. 799-801. 
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ship's inability to enforce its rule 
over the new governments that 
emerged in Central Europe as a re- 
sult of the revolutions of 1989. He 
found that the satellite regimes fell 
when their foreign protector— 
undergoing a reform phase—with- 
drew its support. The result was the 
destabilization of those despised 
and illegitimate regimes and the 
loss of their hold on power. Michael 
Sodaro develops this last thesis 
thoroughly and meticulously in his 
comprehensively documented Mos- 
cow, Germany, and the West from 
Khrushchev to Gorbachev, which 
covers Soviet relations with both East 
and West Germany from the con- 
struction of the Berlin Wall to Ger- 
many’s October 1990 unification. 

Hungarian-born Andrew Felkay 
chose to focus on the relationship 
between Moscow and another of its 
former “satellites.” Although Felkay 
looks at Hungary mainly from the 
perspective of long-time Hungarian 
leader Janos Kadar, he also draws 
upon his own experiences. Finally, 
Aurel Braun's edited compendium 
on Soviet-East European relations 
divides the works of its prominent 
contributors into two sections, one 
on Soviet perspectives and one on 
East European concerns. Braun’s 
lengthy conclusion integrates all 
the chapters with a historical over- 
view of Soviet-East European rela- 
tions, a prescient analysis of the re- 
forms in these countries, and a 
discussion of the prospects for re- 
gional cooperation. 

Several of the books trace the an- 
tecedents of the changed Soviet 
policy toward Eastern Europe. Gati 
(pp. 80-82, 164-66), Sodaro (esp. 
pp. 333-34, 354, 360-61), and Ka- 
ren Dawisha in Braun (p. 15) all 
stress the importance of the policy 
reassessments toward Eastern Eu- 
rope advocated by Gorbachev's 
advisers. These works reflect the 
conventional wisdom, which as- 
sumes that changes in the Soviet— 
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East European relationship in the 
mid- to late 1980's resulted from the 
influence of such people as Eduard 
Shevardnadze, Aleksandr Yakov- 
lev, Georgiy Shakhnazarov, Nikolay 
Shishlin, Valentin Falin, Oleg Bogo- 
molov, Aleksandr Bovin, and Vya- 
cheslav Dashichev. 

Although changes in Soviet poli- 
cy were significant, the works under 
review stress that it was not Soviet 
policies but the overwhelming re- 
jection of Marxism-Leninism by the 
peoples of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope that led to the revolutions of 
1989 (Gati, p. 190; Sodaro, pp. 
404-05; and Andrzej Korbonski, in 
Braun, pp. 69, 71). But inasmuch as 
the illegitimacy of East European 
communist regimes was long a fea- 
ture of political life in the region, the 
question then becomes why these 
revolutions occurred in 1989 and 
not earlier. Gati contends that we 
must look to the Soviet domestic cri- 
sis, which prevented Moscow from 
sustaining its imperial domain in 
Eastern Europe (p. 189). The use of 
force in the midst of this crisis, says 
Gati, would have jeopardized the 
very existence of the USSR. Without 
the USSR’s threat or use of force to 
crush internal reform movements, 
the communist regimes in Central 
Europe quickly lost power. 

The Soviet foreign policy goal of 
replacing ‘orthodoxy with reform’’ 
in Eastern Europe in the late 1980's 
failed because Gorbachev's advis- 
ers overestimated the prospects for 
socialism’s renewal in Eastern Eu- 
rope and misread Eastern Europe’s 
aspirations for freedom from com- 
munist rule and Soviet domination. 
Harbingers of such change were 
evident as early as 1984, when Ma- 
tyas Szurés, then the Hungarian 
communist party secretary respon- 
sible for international relations, ar- 
gued that notwithstanding ‘“ex- 
treme circumstances, the 
national interests of the individual 
socialist states were more impor- 
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tant than the unity of the socialist 
camp” (Sodaro, p. 308). Mikhail 
Gorbachev's admonition to Erich 
Honecker on October 8, 1989 (the 
40th anniversary of the founding of 
the German Democratic Republic), 
in East Berlin that “Life punishes 
those who come too late” spelled 
the beginning of the end of the divi- 
sion of Europe (Sodaro, p. 378).'° 
This statement prompted the Hun- 
garians, Czechoslovaks, and Poles 
to reject Moscow's “unrealistic 
goal” of transforming its ‘sphere of 
domination based on the imposition 
and exercise of force [into] a sphere 
of influence” dependent on “volun- 
tary concessions and mutual inter- 
ests” (Gati, p. 194) and to pursue in- 
dependence from the USSR. 

Gati held that in the aftermath of 
the revolutions of 1989, the “new 
geopolitical reality” and the “unpre- 
dictability’” of a potentially ‘““convul- 
sive Soviet Union” would necessi- 
tate “novel security arrangements” 
in Eastern Europe (p. 230). These 
“novel security arrangements,” 
however, have a history that pre- 
dates the fall of communism. As 
Melvin Croan points out in Braun 
and Felkay mentions in passing (p. 
279), in the 1970’s and 1980's, ties 
were fostered among Central Euro- 
pean opposition movements on the 
basis of a common “cultural identi- 
ty.” The leaders who rose from 
these movements to positions of 
political power since 1989-90 are 
linked by this identity, which Croan 
believes provides an “integrating 
force” for regional ties (in Braun, p. 
128). Gati argues as well that these 
relationships and a common cultur- 


'SEor the rationale underlying Gorbachev's 
decision to support Honecker's removal from 
power, see the background paper by one of 
Gorbachev's former reformist advisers, 
Vyacheslav Dashichev, “The Concept of an 
All-European House and the German Question,” 
delivered in East Berlin during April 1989 in 
preparation for Gorbachev's visit to West 
Germany. For a published version, see Der 
Spiegel (Hamburg), Feb. 5, 1990, pp. 142-58. 


al identity laid the foundation for“... 
the creation of a Central Europe- 
an or a Danubian confederation” 
(p. 200). 


SINCE the publication of the books 
under review, the Central European 
region has witnessed accelerated 
efforts by Hungary, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Poland to cooperate. Thus, 
one of the main questions to ad- 
dress in view of increasing “Central 
European” and “Danubian” co- 
operation is what kind of security 
structures will replace the Warsaw 
Pact and the CEMA.'® 

The antecedents'’ for contempo- 


'6Space limitations preclude extensive 
examination of the types of bilateral and 
multilateral cooperation involving the Triangle 
to emerge over the past several years. To 
summarize, in addition to its triangular 
relationship, each member has initiated bilateral 
ties with countries throughout Europe and the 
world. All three countries belong to the 
Hexagonale Group, made up of North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) and European 
Community (EC) member Italy, neutral Austria, 
and nonaligned but disintegrating Yugoslavia. The 
Hexagonale Group has been primarily 
concerned with trade, cultural, and environmental 
issues. Furthermore, the Poles have played a 
role in the rebirth of the Baltic or Hansa Group, with 
members from Scandinavia, Germany, the 
newly independent Baltic countries, and Russia. 
These regional groupings and their ongoing 
efforts to promote stability for future European 
integration are examined at length in Phillip A. 
Petersen, ‘The Challenge to Soviet Strategic 
Deployment: An Emerging Vision of European 
Security,” in Bruce George, Ed., Jane’s NATO 
Handbook 1990-91, Couldson, Surrey, Great 
Britain, Jane's Information Group, Inc., 1990, p. 30; 
and Christopher D. Jones, “Czechoslovakia 
and the New International System,” in Jeffrey D. 
Simon, Ed., European Security Policy After the 
Revolutions of 1989, Washington, DC, National 
Defense University Press, 1991, pp. 307-30. 

See also ‘We Are Revising the Warsaw Treaty,” an 
interview with Polish foreign minister Krzysztof 
Skubiszewski, Gazeta Wyborcza (Warsaw), 

July 26, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, July 27, 

1991. 

'7Early Triangle cooperation can be traced 
back to CSFR initiatives. President Havel stated 
that “synchronized” efforts should be made for 
the CSFR, Poland, and Hungary to return to 
Europe. See “Havel Advises ‘Synchronized’ 
Return to Europe," CTK, Jan. 27, 1990, in 
FBIS-EEU, Feb. 6, 1990, p. 14. See also Jones, 
loc. cit., for a thorough review of the European 
“security agenda” promoted by Havel and his 
foreign minister Jifi Dienstbier since early 1990. 
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rary triangular cooperation and the 
summits at Visegrad and Krakow 
(October 5-6, 1991) evolved from 
the summit at Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia, on April 9, 1990.'® Howev- 
er, this initiative to expand dialogue 
and understanding at the highest 
levels among Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary ended in more 
disagreement than cooperation.'? 
Tensions over resurgent nationalism, 
ethnic minority disputes, and diver- 
gent European integration strategies 
surfaced among the Central Europe- 
ans. Many of the leaders who raised 
such points of contention in Bratisla- 
va, however, were either defeated in 
subsequent elections or replaced 
before Visegrad.*° 

Though the Bratislava meeting 
witnessed an outbreak of pent-up 
nationalistic tensions among Hun- 
garians, Czechs, Slovaks, . and 
Poles, it also symbolized the poten- 
tial for the newly emerging democ- 
racies to work together. Given the 
positive impact of change and re- 
structuring then occurring in the 
USSR, President Havel, foreign 
minister Jifi Dienstbier, and other 


'8The April 1990 Bratislava meeting brought 
together regional leaders not seen in the capital of 
Slovakia since the 1806 Bratislava Peace 
Treaty meeting. See Prague Domestic Service, 
Apr. 9, 1990, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Apr. 10, 

1990, p. 4. 

'SThis meeting also brought together the 
Italian, Yugoslav, and Austrian foreign ministers as 
observers, to form, at that time (with the 
Czechs and Hungarians), the Pentagonale Initiative. 

?°For more elaboration on some of these 
tensions over ethnic minority rights, see Matyas 
Sztirés, as quoted in Budapest Domestic 
Service, Apr. 9, 1990, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Apr. 10, 
1990, p. 7; and Szutrés as quoted in Armin 
Wolf, “Report on the Summit,” Vienna Domestic 
Service, Apr. 10, 1990, trans. in FBIS-EEU, 

Apr. 10, 1990, p. 13. However, Hungary and the 
CSFR did agree to a joint statement that forms 
the basis of rights granted to ethnic minorities in 
both countries. For reference to this statement, 
see Evelyn Forro, Budapest Domestic Service, 
Apr. 9, 1990, in FB/S-EEU, Apr. 10, 1990, p. 7. 
For variations in European integration strategies 
among the Central European leaders at the 
summit, see the “Bratislava Summit News 
Conference,” Prague Domestic Service, 

Apr. 9, 1990, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Apr. 10, 

1990, pp. 8-11. 


Triangle leaders realized the time 
had come to regain their countries’ 
historical roles in the heart of Eu- 
rope. As the Polish press empha- 
sized, this first summit allowed Cen- 
tral Europeans “. . . to believe that 
our countries may return to Europe 
through the road used by Spain, 
Portugal, or Greece, from dictator- 
ship to democracy, from poverty to 
wealth.’*! 

Many dramatic events overtook 
Europe during the short interval be- 
tween Bratislava and Visegrad as 
Germany began its unification proc- 
€ss and power increasingly de- 
volved from the central USSR gov- 
ernment to its republics. During his 
June 1990 visit to Washington, new- 
ly elected Hungarian Prime Minister 
Antall advocated Central European 
support for German unity in order to 
gain future German backing on 
economic integration into Europe.?° 
Growing Polish concerns over con- 
tinued separation from Western 
Europe’s emerging security struc- 
tures and, particularly, Poland's po- 
sition between an economically 
powerful Germany and an increas- 
ingly unstable USSR, also under- 
scored the necessity for expanded 
Triangle ties.2° 

The Polish foreign ministry be- 
lieved there was a practical and 
pragmatic need to encourage Tri- 
angle cooperation to reduce its in- 
creasing worries about isolation. By 
July 1990, it determined that grow- 
ing Polish-CSFR border traffic, for 
example, required a better cooper- 


"Adam Michnik, PAP, Apr. 9, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Apr. 12, 1990, p. 48. 

"Interview with Newly Elected Hungarian 
Prime Minister, Jozsef Antall,” PAP, June 5, 1990, 
in FBIS-EEU, June 6, 1990, p. 38. 

*°See a speech to the Polish parliament by 
Polish foreign minister Krzysztof Skubiszewski in 
which he expressed concern about Germany 
as an “economic giant” and the USSR as a “great 
military arsenal” that is “stricken by economic 
collapse.” “Skubiszewski Addresses Sejm on 
Security Issues," Warsaw Domestic Service, 

Feb. 14, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 15, 1991, 
pp. 29-30. 
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ative mechanism. Therefore, the 
Poles initiated a series of high-level 
discussions among Triangle mem- 
bers. In July 1990, they jointly spon- 
sored a proposal with the Czecho- 
slovaks and the East Germans to 
attempt to “institutionalize the pan- 
European process.”** The purpose 
of this initiative was to create an in- 
stitutionalized mechanism whereby 
ministers and experts within the Tri- 
angle would consistently coordi- 
nate political, economic, social 
(ethnic), and security policies. 
While this was one of the harbingers 
for establishing the CSCE’s Center 
for the Prevention of Conflict in Vien- 
na, it was a meeting of Triangle 
deputy foreign ministers in Warsaw 
that led to this turning point before 
Visegrad.*° 

On October 17, 1990, deputy for- 
eign ministers Jerzy Makarczyk 
(Poland), Imre Szokai (Hungary), 
and Lubos Dobrovsky (CSFR), who 
became minister of defense the fol- 
lowing day, convened in Warsaw at 
the Polish foreign ministry’s initia- 
tive. The goal was to create a con- 
sultative committee meeting at the 
deputy foreign ministerial level in 


24"In Favor of Establishing Pan-European 
Institutions," Hospodarske Noviny (Prague), 

July 12, 1990, trans. in FB/S-EEU, July 16, 
1991, p. 2. 

Given their concerns over economic 
dependency on Moscow, the Hungarians 
disagreed about the extent of institutionalizing 
such mechanisms and were reluctant to initiate 
this particular proposal. These concerns were 
expressed in meetings of the author with 
Hungarian security policy officials in Oslo, 
Norway, in February 1991; and in Warsaw, Poland, 
and Budapest, Hungary, in June 1991. 

°The importance of establishing a 
mechanism for regular high-level discussions 
among Triangle members was emphasized by 
Polish foreign ministry officials. The CSCE Center 
for the Prevention of Conflict would function as 
a “forum for exchanges of military information, 
discussion of unusual military activities, and 
the conciliation of disputes involving CSCE 
member-states.” See “London Declaration on 
a Transformed North Atlantic Alliance,” issued by 
the Heads of State and Government 
participating in the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council in London on July 5-6, 1990, NATO 
Information Service, B-1110, Brussels, p. 7. 
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order’. . . to facilitate the solution of 
common problems in the region.” 
Working groups were established 
not only to prepare what later be- 
came the ‘“Visegrad declaration,” 
but also to implement regular Tri- 
angle meetings.°° 

In late January 1991, the three 
Triangle foreign ministers met in Bu- 
dapest for the first time together to 
discuss withdrawing from the War- 
saw Pact. The meeting produced a 
path-breaking joint communiqué 
that expressed “deep concern’ 
about the January 1991 violence in 
Vilnius, Lithuania, and Riga, Lat- 
via,*” stating that “ ‘This attempt to 
reverse the peaceful transition to 
democracy and a rule-of-law-state’ 
threatens stability in Central and 
Eastern Europe.” Moreover, Czecho- 
slovakia not only declared its inten- 
tion to withdraw from the Warsaw 
Pact, but it recommended that the 
Pact be dissolved. Coupled with a 
statement in support of the Western 
coalition against Iraq in the Persian 
Gulf war, the Triangle’s foreign min- 
isters Clearly intended to undertake 
united, coordinated efforts that 
were designed to attract attention in 
the East and in the West.28 

On January 21, Hungarian de- 
fense minister Lajos Fur met his 
CSFR counterpart Dobrovsky in 
Prague to sign the first of the bilater- 
al military agreements among Tri- 
angle members. Both defense min- 


“Budapest Domestic Service, Oct. 18, 

1990, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 22, 1990, p. 1. 
Interviews by the author with Grzegorz 
Kostrzewa-Zorbas and Andrzej Ananicz, deputy 
director for Central Europe, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, in Warsaw, Poland, on June 12, 1991, and 
with Ivan Baba, director of policy planning, 
Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Budapest, 
Hungary, June 18, 1991. 

*7See Luk'yanov, loc. cit. The Triangle was 
responding to the deaths resulting from mid- 
January 1991 clashes between supporters of 
Lithuania’s and Latvia's independence, who were 
defending their parliaments and 
communications centers, and the central 
government's security forces. 

8ibid. 
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isters decided to normalize re- 
lations between armies, institute 
regular contacts, and establish sev- 
eral confidence-building mea- 
sures. They agreed that early notifi- 
cation on troop deployments or 
large-scale military exercises 
would reduce potential misunder- 
standings or conflicts.°? Further- 
more, “disproportionate” force de- 
ployments on their Western borders 
necessitated redeployment under 
both countries’ new defensive doc- 
trines. Fur and Dobrovsky main- 
tained that their new bilateral mili- 
tary relationship needed to be ‘free 
of secrecy” and, thus, they would 
work together to avoid any misper- 
ceptions about troop maneuvers. 
They also declared that, through 
“common effort,” their commitment 
to aid the Western coalition’s fight 
against Iraq would lead Hungary to 
send a medical unit, and the CSFR, 
a chemical warfare defense unit, to 
the Persian Gulf.2° These may have 
been little more than symbolic com- 
mitments to the world outside of 
Central Europe, but it demonstrated 
that, even under extreme economic 
limitations, the Triangle countries 
were trying to integrate into Western 
security mechanisms.°" 


THESE undertakings set the stage 
for the Visegrad summit. The “Dec- 
laration on the Cooperation of the 
Hungarian Republic, the Czech 
and Slovak Federal Republic, and 
the Republic of Poland on the Road 
to European Integration” signified 
the beginning of anew security enti- 
ty. Having agreed that Central Eu- 


°Peter Vajda, “Interview with Defense 
Minister Lajos Fur: More Information from the Gulf,” 
Népszabadsag (Budapest), Jan. 22, 1991, 
trans. in FB/S-EEU, Jan. 25, 1991, p. 39. 
Poland also sent hospital and rescue ships 
as part of its commitment to the Gulf alliance. 
Nearly 200 medical personnel accompanied 
the ships. See “Skubiszewski Addresses Sejm on 
Security Issues,” loc. cit. 
3'1See Vajda, loc. cit. 


rope must not be perceived as a fu- 
ture “gray, buffer, or neutral zone,” 
Antall, Havel, and Watesa resolved 
that united efforts among Triangle 
members would benefit their own 
countries as well as Europe.** In 
addition, by early 1991, these lead- 
ers expressed a belief that, to vary- 
ing degrees, their countries faced a 
strategic threat from the instability, 
disintegration, and collapse of the 
USSR. (This fear proved well found- 
ed in light of the attempted coup by 
Soviet hard-liners.) Finally, the three 
leaders were concerned about the 
new political-economic role, influ- 
ence, and power of a unified Ger- 
many. It was against the backdrop 
of these international developments 
that the Hungarian, Czech/Slovak, 
and Polish leaderships established 
the “Visegrad” mechanism to better 
coordinate their evolving policies. 
The Visegrad declaration pro- 
posed the Triangle’s ‘total integra- 
tion into the European political, eco- 
nomic, security, and legislative 
order’ through the ‘restoration 
of independence, democracy, and 
freedom” in Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Hungary. By abolishing the 
“economic and spiritual structures 
of the totalitarian system,” each 
leader believed that “parliamentary 
democracy,’ ‘‘modern constitution- 
al states,” and “human rights and 
fundamental freedoms” could be 
realized in their respective coun- 
tries. The declaration stated that 


321m the Polish defense ministry, Janusz 
Onyszkiewicz, one of the few senior civilian 
defense military officials, recently commented 
that if the region became a ‘gray zone,” Poland 
would again witness “sharp competition 
between other states” that would lead to 
“detrimental” internal policies. Furthermore, 
“The collapse of the Warsaw Pact does not mean a 
reduction in our security at all. One should 
remember that membership in the Pact would 
have drawn us into a major war, and this war 
would not have been in defense of our vital 
interests.” Quoted in Andrzej Medykowski, 
“Emerging From the ‘Gray Zone’,” Polska Zbrojna 
(Warsaw), July 25, 1991, trans. in FBIS-EEU, 
Aug. 2, 1991, p. 29. 
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“The coordination of [the Triangle’s] 
efforts—bearing in mind their dis- 
tinct national characteristics—in- 
creases the chance of achieving 
the desired results.” The means by 
which the Triangle will attempt to 
reach these goals include: new 
trading mechanisms, creation of 
conditions for the free exchange of 
information, publications, and cul- 
tural goods and values, coordinat- 
ed development of telecommuni- 
cations networks, protection of mi- 
nority rights, and establishment of 
environmental guidelines. As a re- 
sult, itis ““. ..on the basis of their in- 
dividual concerns and_ interests, 
[that all] shall harmonize their ef- 
forts to foster cooperation and close 
relations with European institutions 
and shall consult on questions con- 
cerning their security.” The decla- 
ration emphasized, however, that 
the Triangle’s “cooperation in no 
way disrupts or limits their existing 
relations with other states, nor is it in 
any way directed against the inter- 
ests of any other state.”°9 

Inthe summit’s aftermath, howev- 
er, it was not entirely clear either 
how the new “Visegrad” mecha- 
nism would structure “security” Co- 
operation or how the leaderships 
would respond to crises affecting 
their countries, either separately or 
collectively. Antall tried to clarify 
any misperceptions that the Trian- 
gle represented an integrated alli- 
ance. He stressed that the primary 
purpose of the declaration on coop- 
eration was to facilitate the Tri- 
angle’s achieving ‘associate sta- 
tus” with the EC, and that it should 
not be seen in Europe as ‘‘a new or- 
ganization.”°4 Havel, by contrast, 
offered a more ambiguous state- 


33See “Declaration Accepted at the 
Tripartite Summit in Visegrad,”’ loc. cit. 

34Istvan Kulcsar, “Antall Summarizes 
Summit,’ Budapest Domestic Service, Feb. 15, 
1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 19, 1991, 
pp. 5-6. 


ment on the issue of a military alli- 
ance. He said that if Central Europe 
were faced with an “external 
threat,” its leaders would not only 
be consulting trilaterally, but might 
also be providing “mutual assis- 
tance or something similar’ to each 
other.°° 

Polish foreign minister Krzysztof 
Skubiszewski also attempted to ex- 
plain that the Triangle would not be- 
come a ‘military alliance,” but 
would be a mechanism for “loose 
cooperation.” To reduce concerns 
in Western Europe and Moscow,°® 
Skubiszewski stated that the Tri- 
angle would work to strengthen 
“stability” and “security” in Central 
Europe. He stressed that triangular 
security coordination — primarily 
meant closely consulting on the dis- 
solution of the Warsaw Pact and 
CEMA and on the friendship and 
cooperation treaties being negoti- 
ated between Moscow and War- 
Saw, Prague, and Budapest, re- 
spectively. At the same time, he 
emphasized that Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia would not ren- 
der any “immediate [military] assis- 


Ss quoted in MTV Television Network 
(Budapest), Feb. 15, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, 
Feb. 19, 1991, p. 11. 

Before the coup d'état demonstrated the 
extent to which the right wing of the Soviet 
Communist party would go to preserve its 
power and privileges, the CPSU Central 
Committee's International Department had 
released a hard-line document on Soviet strategy 
toward Eastern Europe. In it, the conservatives 
lashed out at those East European leaderships 
who appeared to threaten ‘the military security 
of the USSR” through their contacts and 
increasing ties to Western organizations and 
governments. See On the Development of the 
Situation in Eastern Europe and Our Policy 
Toward That Region,” /zvestiya TsK KPSS 
(Moscow), No. 3, 1991. 

87See “Skubiszewski on Cooperation with 
Hungary, CSFR,” PAP, Apr. 17, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, 
Apr. 18, 1991, p. 29: and “Skubiszewski on 
Cooperation with Prague, Budapest,” 
Rzeczpospolita, Apr. 18, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Apr. 23, 1991, p. 32. 

%8“Defense Ministers of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, Lubos Dobrovsky and Piotr Kotodziejczyk 
Sign Agreement on Main Trends of 
Cooperation in the Military Sphere," CTK, Feb. 27, 
1991, in FB/S-EEU, Mar. 4, 1991, p. 17. 
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tance” to each other to meet an im- 
pending threat. He did say, 
however, that bilateral military 
agreements would underpin mili- 
tary relations among the three 
countries.” 

Shortly after Visegrad, two mili- 
tary bilateral agreements were 
signed between Poland and its two 
Triangle counterparts. Defense 
ministers in both cases were careful 
to point out that the agreements nei- 
ther represented a new military 
pact, nor were they a substitute for 
the defunct military structures of the 
Warsaw Pact. According to Do- 
brovsky, the military agreement 
signed on February 27 between 
Czechoslovakia and Poland “. . . 
has no aspect of establishing mili- 
tary cooperation in case of threat.” 
It is intended to lay the foundation 
for increasing information flows be- 
tween both countries and coordina- 
tion on arms modernization.?® Po- 
lish defense minister Piotr Koto- 
dziejczyk reiterated that “. . . our 
agreement is not directed against 
any country in Europe or the world. 
We wish to support each other in 
reforming and perfecting our armed 
forces, because they are still 
necessary.” The two countries 
signed 18 agreements covering 
such areas as military exchanges, 
training, and joint research.°9 

On March 20, Poland and Hunga- 
ry signed their bilateral military 
agreement. It stipulated that there 
would be exchanges to share expe- 
riences, officer training assistance, 
and equipment purchases. Koto- 
dziejczyk commented that ‘we 
have a common interest in speed- 
ing up the disarmament processes 
that were initiated in Vienna—that is 
our most important task and the 
best recipe for ensuring security in 
Europe.’*° 


BEFORE the August 19-21, 1991 
coup d'état and resulting collapse 
of the USSR forced policy-makers 
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and security specialists to focus al- 
most entirely on internal cohesion, 
initial Soviet reactions to the Vise- 
grad summit and its resulting decla- 
ration had been mixed. Some USSR 
security specialists cautiously sup- 
ported the evolving triangular co- 
operation; others expressed age- 
old fears and paranoia. Some Sovi- 
et commentators believed that Tri- 
angular cooperation enhanced se- 
curity and stability similar to the 
contributions made by the Hexa- 
gonale Group’s increased commer- 
cial, technological, ecological, agri- 
cultural, and cultural ties.4’ For 
example, Nikolay Shishlin dis- 
missed any concern over a possi- 
ble threat to the Soviet Union and 
Stated that “. . . the Prague-Buda- 
pest-Warsaw triangle .. . presents 
no danger whatsoever—especially 
from the point of view of security 
policy .. . for the Soviet Union.” Fur- 
thermore, he said that parts of the 
Soviet population remain “contami- 
nated by imperial thinking” and“... 
continue to consider Eastern Europe 
as their own sphere of interest, with- 
out even thinking through what the 
real interest in this region is for the 
Soviet Union.’”4* Other Soviet views 
also underlined the need to over- 
come ‘the bloc mentality . . . so 
deeply ingrained in our conscious- 
ness that we sometimes keep faith 
with it even when we want to say the 
opposite.’”*3 


SE 


*°Wiestaw Rosala, “A Working Visit by the 
CSFR Foreign Minister," Polska Zbrojna, Feb. 28, 
1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Mar. 5, 1991, p. 30. 

4°"Polish-Hungarian Military Accord,” 

Gazeta Wyborcza (Warsaw), Mar. 21, 1991, trans. 
in FBIS-EEU, Mar. 27, 1991, p. 26. 

“‘Aleksandr Bovin, “Political Observer 
Opinion: Military Cooperation Ending," /zvestiya, 
Feb. 28, 1991; and A. Yazkova, “Two Days 
Without Allies; No War So Far,” Komsomol'skaya 
Pravda, Apr. 2, 1991, trans. in FBIS-SOV, 

Apr. 9, 1991, p. 4. 

“2Gabor Izbeki, “Political Scientist Who 
Works in the CPSU Central Committee,” Budapest 
Domestic Service, Mar. 24, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Mar. 25, 1991, pp. 22-23. 

43(Fn. 43 follows on p. 148.) 
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Other Soviet specialists were 


more skeptical. One observer stat-, 
ed that without the Warsaw Pact, 


the Triangle would face increasing 
obstacles concerning the modern- 
ization of military equipment. Be- 
cause each Central European army 
had nearly identical Soviet-de- 
signed armaments and equipment, 
the Triangle would be required to 
exchange experiences in person- 
nel training or possibly hold joint ex- 
ercises with Moscow. The Triangle 
should also be expected to bow to 
Moscow's sensitivities regarding 
future ‘security partners” (NATO). 
Finally, should the Central Europe- 
ans attempt to buy Western tech- 
nology, they would suffer from a 
lack of training on such “unfamiliar 
and expensive equipment.” Conse- 
quently, there were good reasons 
to maintain cooperation between 
Central Europe and the Soviet 
Union.*4 

Before the August coup attempt, 
security specialists from both the 
USSR and the Triangle generally 
contended that regional security 
should not be conducted in a 
post-Warsaw Pact “vacuum.” One 
Soviet view advocated ‘“preserva- 
tion of the consultative structure” 
based on the Warsaw Pact’s old 
mechanism for exchanges of infor- 
mation in lieu of the “dash toward 
Europe” and establishment of new 
security ties.4° This argument as- 
sumed that political, economic, and 
ethnic instability in the Triangle 
countries should preclude mem- 
bership in the EC and NATO.*° An- 
other Soviet commentator ex- 
pressed concern that the Triangle’s 
“orientation” toward Western Eu- 


43Valentin Sharov, “Viewpoint: Troika in 
Central Europe,” Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 25, 1991; 
and F. Luk'yanov, “ ‘Triple Alliance’ in Eastern 
Europe,” /zvestiya, Feb. 16, 1991. 

“Senior Lieutenant S. Yegorov, “Poland: 
Looking for a New Defense Concept,” Krasnaya 
Zvezda, May 9, 1991. 

“SYazkova, loc. cit. 


rope would push it into NATO, 
thereby directly threatening the 
USSR.*’ Both arguments are exam- 
ples of the hard-line thinking of the 
past.*® 

Since the aborted coup attempt, 
however, USSR foreign minister Bo- 
ris Pankin has stated that “We can- 
not fail to welcome the fact that 
neighbors [the Triangle] are looking 
for new forms of cooperation and 
that they are coming closer togeth- 
er.”*9 The collapse of the USSR has 
therefore impelled the Visegrad sig- 
natories to coordinate much more 
closely in order to resolve their se- 
curity problems. By late August, the 
Triangle had stepped up efforts to 
institutionalize security cooperation 
and accelerated its quest to join the 
EC and NATO together rather than 
separately.°° Since Visegrad, Cen- 
tral European countries have en- 
gaged in “systematic political co- 
operation” and consultations to 
gain admission to the EC, both 
among themselves and between 
each Triangle country and individ- 
ual West European states.°' 

This also increasingly took place 
against the backdrop of the virtual 
collapse of the Soviet market and 
the steep rise in prices for Soviet en- 
ergy, upon which each of these 
countries remains dependent.” 
But as Paul Marer (in Braun, pp. 98, 
100) and Braun (p. 183) contend, 


46To a certain extent, this Soviet reasoning, 
although overtaken by the collapse of the USSR, 
recognized some of the historical problems 
and enmities stirring beneath the surface in the 
Triangle: tensions and a possible break 
between the Czech lands and Slovakia; the rising 
concerns over an economically strained Polish 
economy caught between a stabilizing Germany 
and the emerging Baltic countries and restive 
Russia, Belorussia, and Ukraine; and the civil war 
in Yugoslavia and the unrest in Romania 
bordering on anxious Hungary. 

47. Kliusa, “Halfway Point Still Ahead,” 
Krasnaya Zvezda, Mar. 27, 1991. 

48Yazkova, loc. cit. 

43" JSSR’'s Pankin Meets Slovak Officials, 
Press,” Ceskoslovensky Rozhlas (Bratislava), 
Oct. 4, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 7, 1991, 

p. 10. 
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decreased Central European ac- 
cess to Soviet energy and raw ma- 
terials in the mid- to late 1980's may 
have been a blessing in disguise. 
Marer and Braun maintain that be- 
fore the CEMA’s demise, Soviet 
economic restrictions pushed the 
Central Europeans to implement 
marketizing reforms, which ulti- 
mately put them in a better position 
to compete outside of the CEMA 
trading mechanism. Although se- 
vere economic problems need to 
be resolved, the Triangle has at 
least begun to develop the eco- 
nomic prerequisites for joining the 


5°See “Polish, Hungarian, and Czech 
Ministers Meet,” loc. cit. and “The Krakow 
Declaration,” loc. cit. At the October 5-6, 
1991, Krakow summit, each Triangle country 
signed agreements on “good neighborly 
relations, solidarity, and cooperation.” Earlier, 
CSFR President Havel and Polish President 
Watesa met in Prague, where a joint communiqué 
was signed. It stated that . . . the West would 
be expected to finance exports of East European 
goods to the Soviet Union by direct payment to 
the three countries (Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Hungary) and not by granting credits to the 
Soviet Union. See CTK, Sept. 11, 1991, in 
FBIS-EEU, Sept. 12, 1991, p. 12. See also 
“Jeszenszky Meets Polish, Czech Ministers in 
Moscow," MTI, Sept. 11, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, 
Sept. 11, 1991, p. 13. At this meeting, these 
officials discussed “The relation toward the 
EC, the new bilateral contracts to be concluded 
with Moscow, and cooperation [among] 
Budapest, Warsaw, and Prague.” 

51See “Skubiszewski on Cooperation with 
Hungary, CSFR,” loc. cit. There are disagreements 
within the EC regarding associate 
membership for the Triangle. These 
disagreements have to do with the question of 
access for Triangle exports to EC markets, but 
they also reflect concern that admitting the 
Triangle to associate status would prompt 
requests for admission by other, even less- 
developed countries in Europe, especially Russia, 
with its massive size, problems, and needs. 
See the harsh rebuttal by Danish foreign minister 
Uffe Elleman-Jensen to the French EC 
delegation in Sten Jensen, “Tough Words Against 
the EC,” Berlingske Tidande Sondag 
(Copenhagen), Sept. 8, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 
Sept. 11, 1991, p. 51. 

52See “On the Development of the Situation 
in Eastern Europe and Our Policy Toward That 
Region," loc. cit., for elaboration on the “Soviet 
energy weapon” as a strategic instrument to 
control Eastern Europe's economic future. See 
also “Trade With Eastern Europe Continues to 
Decline,” Interfax, Sept. 25, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, 
Sept. 26, 1991, pp. 12-14. 


EC by carrying out difficult econom- 
ic reform programs. 

Antall had stated in Visegrad that 
competition among markets was vi- 
tal for developing ‘the free move- 
ment of capital and labor’ and for 
pursuing ‘the acquisition of proper- 
ty.” The Hungarian Prime Minister 
stressed that all three countries 
would broaden “market conditions” 
and “ownership relations” internally 
as well as across their borders in or- 
der to become associate members 
of the EC.°° Some of the measures 
that the Triangle hopes will lead to 
enhanced cooperation with the EC 
include the development of a free- 
trade zone, the formation of a joint 
bank to expedite currency ex- 
change, the creation of a finance 
and credit corporation, and the 
modernization of the transporta- 
tion systems connecting the three 
countries.°* 

Once Poland gains membership 
in the Council of Europe (a certainty 
following the October 27, 1991, par- 
liamentary elections), a political 
prerequisite for associate status in 
the EC (not to mention membership 
in the West European Union and 
NATO), Warsaw will join Budapest 
and Prague as members of this or- 
ganization. In Antall’s view, this fur- 
ther consolidates triangular political 
relations, demonstrates to West Eu- 
ropeans the region’s increased sta- 
bility, and marks another stage to- 
ward the Triangle’s peaceful 
integration into Europe.°° 


THE struggle to implement eco- 
nomic stabilization and reform pro- 
qrams has, by necessity, also driv- 


8See Kulcsér, loc. cit.; and Jozsef Laszld, 
“Interview with Hungarian Prime Minister Jozsef 
Antall,"" Budapest Domestic Service, Feb. 16, 
1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Feb. 19, 1991, p. 12. 

*4“Interview with Foreign Minister Krzysztof 
Skubiszewski: The Necessary Will to Cooperate,” 
Narodna Obroda (Bratislava), June 25, 1991, 
trans. in FB/S-EEU, July 3, 1991, p. 23. 

SKulcsar, loc. cit.; and Laszld, loc. cit. 
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en the Triangle leaderships to 
broaden their understanding of na- 
tional security. In addition to its tra- 
ditional military-technical or war- 
fighting dimensions, national se- 
curity has taken on economic, so- 
cio-cultural (ethnic), and environ- 
mental dimensions as well. 

This expanded view of national 
security comes into play when con- 
sidering the newest concern for Tri- 
angle security policy-makers—the 
disintegration of the USSR. In post— 
cold war Europe, Triangle security 
issues initially reflected the eupho- 
ria over liberation from Soviet domi- 
nation. This period was, however, 
extremely short-lived, and in recent 
months, security concerns have 
shifted focus from the outcome of 
the Soviet Communist party’s strug- 
gle to preserve its monopoly of 
power to the following: the possibili- 
ty that a turbulent transition in the 
former Soviet Union could give rise 
to economic instability, massive ref- 
ugee problems, and ethnic conflict 
that could spill across borders. In 
addition, the problems of how to uti- 
lize or discard Soviet assets left be- 
hind in each Triangle country after 
Soviet military withdrawals; of how 
to reach financial settlements with 
Moscow that take into account the 
environmental damage caused by 
the Soviet presence and the military 
assets left behind by Soviet forces: 
and of how to compensate Poland 
for the transit of Soviet troops 
from Germany back to the USSR 
remain.°° 

Triangle policy-makers and se- 
Curity specialists believe that insta- 
bility in the former Soviet Union 
threatens emerging democracies 
and market reforms in their region 
and, for that matter, stability in Eu- 
rope as a whole.°” 

The Triangle envisions strength- 
ening its ties to Europe by increas- 
ing its commitment to the CSCE. In 
turn, as an indication of the impor- 
tance the CSCE attaches to Central 
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Europe, it has established its newly 
created Secretariat in Prague, an 
election-monitoring center in War- 
saw, and a conflict-prevention cen- 
ter in Vienna. 

NATO has also pledged to in- 
crease its support for the CSCE. In 
their 1991 Copenhagen declara- 
tion, NATO foreign ministers prom- 
ised to strengthen their organiza- 
tion’s relations with the CSCE, to 
enhance their role vis-a-vis Central 
and Eastern Europe, and thus to es- 
tablish a commitment on the part of 
NATO to work for the security of the 
whole of Europe, including the So- 
viet Union.°® 

For its part, Moscow has viewed 
the CSCE as having an important 
role to play in the security of Europe. 
Currently, CSCE is the only cooper- 
ative security structure that serves 
as an umbrella organization for the 
US, USSR, and other European 
states. It is also a mechanism for 
discussions on political, economic, 
ethnic, and environmental issues. 


DESPITE their efforts to become in- 
tegrated into all-European institu- 
tions, as mentioned above, Triangle 
policy-makers and security special- 
ists fear being caught in a ‘no 
man’s land” or “security vacuum,” 
or fear being seen merely as “buffer 
states.” They are concerned about 


°6Skubiszewski on Cooperation with 
Prague, Budapest,” loc. cit. 

°’For example, see “Walesa Discusses 
Soviet Situation With World Leaders,” PAP, 
Aug. 20, 1991, in FBIS-SOV, Aug. 2, 1991, 
p. 20. 

°8See the “Statement Issued by the North 
Atlantic Council Meeting in Ministerial Session, 
Copenhagen, June 6-7, 1991. At a press 
conference following the meeting, US Secretary of 
State James Baker stated that “We believe that 
the principles we have announced will make it 
clear to the Soviets and to the Central and East 
Europeans that NATO is serious about reaching 
out to former adversaries to build an 
atmosphere of trust and cooperation across 
Europe.” Press Conference by Secretary of 
State James Baker at the Conclusion of the 
Ministerial Meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council, Bella Conference Center, June 7, 1991. 
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being left alone to face an unstable 
Soviet Union on one side and an 
economically powerful Germany on 
the other. Participation in the CSCE 
will not provide the kind of compre- 
hensive security sought by the Tri- 
angle, although it certainly can fa- 
cilitate working together in order to 
strengthen the political, economic, 
and security (defense) capabilities 
of the Triangle countries. This co- 
operation advantageously posi- 
tions the Triangle vis-a-vis Western 
security mechanisms. Of necessity, 
however, these states will look to 
NATO as the oldest and most reli- 
able security alliance in Europe. 

Already in July 1990, NATO's 
London declaration had paved the 
way for discussions between East 
and West on evolving security poli- 
cy.°? All the former Warsaw Pact 
countries, including the USSR, 
have established “regular diplo- 
matic liaison with NATO” and secu- 
rity discussions take place on a reg- 
ular basis. Equally important, by 
developing bilateral and multilateral 
relations with West European coun- 
tries, particularly with Germany, the 
Triangle governments dramatically 
broadened the scope of their 
security policies.©° 

The October 2, 1991, Baker- 
Genscher statement and NATO’s 
Rome declaration attest to a com- 
mitment to strengthen ties to the 
new democracies in Central and 
Eastern Europe and the evolving 
Soviet Union. Its recommendations 
focus on ‘“‘formalizing” ties between 
NATO members and the new de- 
mocracies by integrating the ‘liai- 
son’ countries into regular ambas- 
sadorial, ministerial, and work- 
ing-level meetings. Participation in 
NATO's political and economic 
committees, Atlantic Policy Adviso- 
ry Group policy-planning sessions, 


58See London Declaration on a Transformed 
North Atlantic Alliance, loc. cit. 


civilian emergency planning ses- 
sions, and “Challenges of Moa- 
ern Society Committee” meetings 
would all enhance civilian and mili- 
tary exchanges. This expanded 
arena would allow for discussion on 
such issues as refugee programs, 
disaster relief, defense conversion, 
and expanding NATO-CSCE rela- 
tions.©' In attempting to ‘‘formalize”’ 
the Visegrad declaration in Krakow, 
the Triangle underscored its deter- 
mination to “extend relations” with 
NATO in accordance with the Bak- 
er-Genscher proposal and to 


6°The German-Polish Treaty on Good 
Neighborliness, Friendship, and Cooperation, 
signed on June 17, 1991, stipulated that, inter 
alia, guarantees for territorial integrity, border 
inviolability, political independence, economic 
development—particularly German support for 
Poland's efforts to obtain EC associate 
membership—and equal minority rights for 
citizens living in each other's countries. This 
solidified the agreement between both countries 
on the permanence of their postwar borders. 
See ADN (Berlin), June 17, 1991, trans. in FB/S- 
WEU, June 18, 1991, pp. 6-13. 

Czechoslovak and German leaders have 
also sought to establish closer ties by signing a 
friendship and cooperation treaty. Although 
tensions exist over the status of the Sudeten 
Germans and the question of Slovak 
independence, both countries have tried to 
overcome historical ethnic and territorial 
disputes in order to reach a better understanding. 
See ‘Treaty Between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Czech and Slovak Federal 
Republic on Good Neighborliness and 
Friendly Cooperation (Extracts), ADN, Oct. 7, 
1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 10, 1991, 
pp. 11-14; “Dienstbier: No To Slovak Demand 
on FRG Treaty,” Miada Fronta Dnes (Prague), 
Sept. 18, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 20, 
1991, p. 13; “Sudeten Germans Reject Treaty 
With CSFR,” ADN, Sept. 20, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-WEU, Sept. 30, 1991, p. 23; and Jifi 
Vejvoda, “Conversations at Lany: Interview With 
President Vaclav Havel,” Ceskoslovensky 
Rozhlas, June 23, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, 
June 24, 1991, pp. 11-12. 

Hungary has also developed strong ties to 
Germany. (Hungary has even been described by 
some Germans as “. .. amain bridgehead on 
the way toward East European markets.) See 
“Foreign Ministry Secretary Views Regional 
Security,” MTl, May 8, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, May 9, 
1991, p. 16; “Antall Continues Visit; Kohl to 
Visit Hungary,” DPA, July 11, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-WEU, July 12, 1991, p. 23; and “Kohl 
Views Possible Hungarian EC Membership,” MTI, 
July 22, 1991, in FB/S-WEU, July 23, 1991, 

p. 10. 
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strengthen the CSCE process and 
its institutions.° 

The Triangle’s desire to attain 
membership in Western security or- 
ganizations and institutions, partic- 
ularly in NATO, threatened to place 
them in an awkward position vis-a- 
vis what is left of the USSR. Until re- 
cently, Moscow had insisted on a 
clause in the friendship and co- 
operation treaties with Warsaw, 
Prague, and Budapest that would 
ban the Triangle countries from join- 
ing an alliance directed against the 
USSR, i.e., NATO and _ possibly 
even the EC. One Soviet security 
specialist had suggested that in- 
stead of joining these institutions, 
Triangle members forge a ‘‘collec- 
tive security agreement” founded 
on “complementing the Helsinki Fi- 
nal Act.” Individual states or groups 
of states could seek ‘security guar- 
antees” and “legal help” by means 
of a collective European mecha- 
nism to be developed through the 
CSCE. According to this strategy, a 
new “iron curtain” could be avoided 
through “the gradual expansion of 
West European security structures 
in Eastern Europe,” thereby reduc- 
ing the potential for conflicts in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, or “more 
likely in the USSR.”®° The Triangle 
rejected such clauses and argu- 
ments as infringements on their 
sovereignty. After the August coup 
attempt, Moscow no longer insisted 
on the inclusion of the clause. Bi- 
lateral negotiations should yield 


5'1See “Joint Statement by Secretary of State 
James A. Baker, III, and Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Federal 
Republic of Germany,” loc. cit. The NATO summit 
in Rome on November 7-8, 1991, will consider 
the provisions of the Baker-Genscher statement as 
it defines its new mission in post-cold war 


Europe. 
62See “The Krakow Declaration,” loc. cit., 
Section Il, p. 1. 


®3Csilla Medgyes, “Interview With Sergey 
Karagonov, Deputy Director of the USSR Institute 
of Europe: Europe Needs Collective Security,” 
Magyar Hirlap (Budapest), June 15, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, June 19, 1991, p. 15. 


friendship and cooperation agree- 
ments with Moscow in relatively 
short order.® 

During this past year, as Braun 
presaged (pp. 150-51), Central Eu- 
ropean policy-makers have also 
developed increasingly important 
relations with the Soviet republics. It 
was hoped that ties to the republics 
would help prevent instability on the 
Triangle’s eastern borders. Even 
before the August 1991 coup at- 
tempt, a number of agreements 
were signed between the Triangle 


®4"Foreign Ministry Official on Talks in 
Prague,” MTI, Sept. 13, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, 
Sept. 17, 1991, p. 23; “Envoy Interviewed on 
Soviet Treaty Preparations,” Kossuth Radio 
(Budapest), Sept. 25, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Oct. 2, 1991, p. 20; “Dienstbier, 
Pankin Sign Cooperation Treaty,” Ceskoslovensky 
Rozhlas, Oct. 3, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 4, 
1991, p. 7; and“ ‘Breakthrough’ in Soviet Relations 
Reported,” PAP, Oct. 7, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, 
Oct. 8, 1991, p. 28. 

®See the “Declaration of Friendship and 
Good-Neighborly Cooperation Between the Polish 
Republic and the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic,” reprinted in Poland in Europe, 
Warsaw, Polish Senate Center for International 
Studies, Summary of Issues 3 and 4, September 
1990—January 1991; “RSFSR-Polish 
Declaration of Friendship Signed,” TASS, Oct. 16, 
1990, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 17, 1990, p. 61; 
“Declaration on the Principles of Mutual Relations 
and Cooperation,” original copy of the 
agreement signed between Boris Yel'tsin and 
Czech and Slovak Federal Assembly 
Chairman Alexander Dubéek on May 14, 1991; 
“Hungarian-RSFSR Protocol Signed,” MTI, 
Aug. 28, 1991, in FB/S-EEU, Aug. 29, 1991, p. 12. 

Prior to August 1991, agreements had also 
been signed between the Triangle countries and 
the western Soviet republics, including the 
Baltics. See, for example, “Declaration of the 
Principles and Main Directions of 
Development of Polish-Ukrainian Relations,” in 
Poland in Europe, op. cit., pp. 38-41. “Zlenko 
on Relations With Hungary, Center,” Radio Kiev 
International Service, July 11, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, July 16, 1991, pp. 93-94; “Republic 
Signs Cooperation Accord With CSFR,” 
Interfax, Aug. 5, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 8, 1991, 
p. 54. 
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countries and some of the republics 
of the USSR.®° After the coup, the 
Triangle countries quickly recog- 
nized the independence of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania,©® and it can 
be expected that expanded and 
more intense relations with Belorus- 
sia, Ukraine, and the Russian feder- 
ation will follow.®” 


ALTHOUGH in the past year the Tri- 
angle has made great strides in for- 
malizing efforts at regional cooper- 
ation, questions remain about the 
evolution of the Triangle’s coopera- 
tion in all its dimensions, but partic- 
ularly national security. Moreover, 
for the Triangle’s role to be en- 
hanced in European security, it will 
have to develop a mechanism for 
lessening international tensions 
and responding to potential flash- 
points—particularly mass migra- 


®®For the Triangle countries’ recognition of 
the independence of the Baltic countries, see 
“Federal Government Recognizes Baltic 
Independence,” Ceskoslovensky Rozhlas 
(Prague), Aug. 29, 1991, trans. in FB/S-EEU, 
Aug. 29, 1991, p. 5; “Diplomatic Relations with 
Baltic States Restored,” MTI, Sept. 2, 1991, in 
FBIS-EEU, Sept. 3, 1991, p. 15; and “Diplomatic 
Ties with Latvia Restored,” PAP, Sept. 2, 1991, 
in FBIS-EEU, Sept. 2, 1991, p. 25; “Diplomatic 
Relations Reestablished with Estonia,” PAP, 
Sept. 10, 1991, in FB/S-SOV, Sept. 11, 1991, p. 20; 
and “Diplomatic Ties With Lithuania 
Reestablished,” PAP, Sept. 5, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Sept. 6, 1991, p. 22. 

®’Concern over control of nuclear weapons 
and adherence to European arms control 
agreements in the post-USSR have arisen 
internationally since the aborted Soviet coup 
attempt. These issues will increasingly 
become essential to future Triangle relations with 
Belorussia, Ukraine, and Russia. For 
discussion of control over nuclear weapons, see 
Peter Kasparov, “Konstantin P. Morozov 
Favors Retaining Nuclear Arms,” Moscow Central 
Television Vostok Program and Orbita 
Networks, Sept. 17, 1991, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 
Sept. 18, 1991, p. 66. 
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tion—whose source lies mainly in 
instability in the East.® 

As the books under review show, 
the antecedents for this coopera- 
tion can be found in the links among 
Polish, Czech, and Hungarian dissi- 
dents during the communist period. 
Present motivations for this cooper- 
ation include the desire to confront 
together the challenge of being 
locked in a region that has tradition- 
ally been a focus of competition be- 
tween Russia and Germany, and to 
the desire to rectify some of the his- 
torical animosities that so often end- 
ed in war and the destruction of 
Central Europe. As Polish President 
Watesa put it: 


We should not represent any 
threat to Germany, the Soviet 
Union, or to each other. In military 
terms, we must deploy for de- 
fense, rather than offense. As | 
said before, not against someone, 
but to deter, and to preserve 
our revolutions, our democratic 
achievements, and our develop- 
ment.©? 


This proactive stance is shared by 
Hungarian and Czechoslovak lead- 
ers. It will play a critical role in the 
emergence of a stable security re- 
gime in Central Europe, in Eu- 
rope as awhole, and from “Vancou- 
ver to Vladivostok.” 


®8For Triangle concerns over mass migration 
in the aftermath of the failed Soviet coup, see 
Michielson, loc. cit.; and ‘Hungarian, CSFR, 
Polish Refugee Offices to Cooperate,” Kossuth 
Radio Network, Sept. 29, 1991, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Oct. 8, 1991, p. 1. 

®8Cited in Ritecz, loc. cit. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS or copies of recent (the last three) issues of Problems of Communism may be obtained by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, US Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402-9371 (USA). Subscription blanks for one-year 
and single issue requests are provided on the facing page. For further information, see the inside front cover. 


CURRENT PRICES: Annual subscriptions, US mailing address, $11.00 each; outside the US, $13.75. Single copies, US mailing 
address, $6.00 each; outside the US $7.50 each. A 25 percent discount is allowed on orders for 100 or more subscriptions or single 
copies mailed to a single address. 


ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY ORDER, payable to “Superintendent of Documents, USGPO," or if paying by VISA or Master Charge, 
please indicate credit card number in the space provided on the subscription blank 
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A variety of services, ranging from reprints, through microfilm and microcard editions, to reproduction of individual issues or articles 
are commercially available. Those firms which offer one or more such services and which have come to the Editors’ attention are, in 
alphabetical order: 


Bell & Howell Micro Photo Div. J. S. Canner & Co. Infordata International, Inc. 
Old Mansfield Road 49-65 Lansdowne Street 175 East Delaware Piace 
Wooster, OH 44691 Boston, MA 02215 Chicago, IL 60611 


Inst. for Scientific Information Johnson Reprint Corporation 
3501 Market St. 111 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 New York, NY 10003 


Microforms International Mktg. Co. University Microfilms John T. Zubal, Inc. 
Fairview Park 300 Zeeb Road 2969 West 25th Street 
Elmsford, NY 10523 Ann Arbor, MI 48106 Cleveland, OH 44113 


Annual indices for Volumes |V-to-date appear in the November-December issue (No. 6) for each year. A cornbined index to the first 
three volumes is contained in Vol. Ill, No. 6 (November-December 1954). 
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